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The preparation of the book was not undertaken by tne author 
% of set purpose, It was the unwitting result of the scribbling of 
tile hours during the hot summer of the year and the notes of lessons 
■iven by him to the students of the Andhra ■ Jatheeya Kalasa a, 
fasulipatam, on the History of the Congress. A casual enquiry 
ddressed to him on an allied matter by the Secretary of the A.I.C. Z. 
from Allahabad happened to bring this little venture, through him, 
to the notice of the President who placed the matter before the 
Working Committee. The author expresses his sense of profound 
gratitude to the Working Committee for undertaking its publication 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the great national 
organisation. 

The plan of the book will be evident from a cursory glance at 
ae synopsis that precedes each part. There was not much of plot to 
nravel in the story of the first thirty years, the happenings in 
V/hich are dealt with subject by subject and character by character, 
'he past twenty years have been treated year by year. The reso¬ 
rt ions of the different sessions have not been categorically quoted, 
hat alone would cover half the size of the volume in hand, which 
as already run into unexpected proportions. 

The book is abounding in defects of which the author is only 
jc well aware, and which the readers are requested to bear with, 
liese are defects of plan as well as penmanship which might have 
een partly, at any rate, avoided by greater leisure and better atten- 
on. But the work had to be put through in a hurry. And hurry 
ever conduces to perfection. Yet, during the ail-too-short period of 
me available, the book has been gone through by the President; 
vice over, and the thanks of the public, no less than of the author, 
■:e due to him for the hard work which the task of revision and 
orrection entailed upon him. Equally exacting was the strain im~ 
osed upon Syt, J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary of the Con¬ 
fess, and Syt. Krishnadas, Secretary, or whom fell the onerous 
uty of priming up the whole matter for the Press, and to whom the 
jxmtry’s thanks are due. 

The author acknowledges his obligations to the printers—The 
iw Printing House, Madras,—who have put their whole capacity 
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and good cheer into the task and raced again si time in printing 
volume "which has run up to one and a half times the anticipate 
size. Besides the printers, several others have rendered conside: 
able help. The Proprietors of The Hindu, Madras, have kindly lex 
the photo-blocks of the Presidents of the Congress, Syt. T. Ram 
Rao, General Manager, The Hindustan Mutual Insurance Co,, Ltd 
Masuiipatfam, has performed the laborious task of reading throug! 
the type-script and the proofs and preparing the Index, Syt. b 
Rainakotiswara Rau. Editor, Triveni, Madras, lias read through th 
type-script once again before passing it on to the Press, part by pari 
ml meticulous sense of get-up has been pressed into service in th. 
arrangement of matter and the correction of final proofs. The Notes 
on the Satyagraba in Kaira and the Ahmedabad Mill Strike, haw 
been prepared by Syt, Mahadev Desai; on the Gujarat floods by 
Swami Anand; on the Mulshi Satyagraba by Syt. T. R. Deogirikav; 
and those on Ohmnparan and ihe Bihar Earthquake by Babu 
Rajer.dra Prasad. Our gratitude is due to them all. 



B. PATTABHI SITARA MAYYA 




INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Fifty years ago the Indian National Congress met for the first 
time in Bombay with a small number of delegates who could hardly 
be called elected representatives, but who were nevertheless true 
servants of the people. Ever since then it has been striving for 
winning freedom for the people of India. In the beginning its aim 
was indefinite but it has always insisted on a democratic form of 
Government responsible to the people of India and representative 
of all communities and classes inhabiting this vast country, It 
started with the hope and confidence that British statesmanship and 
the British Government would rise equal to the occasion and estab¬ 
lish truly representative institutions giving the right to the people 
of India to govern India in the interest of India. The early history 
of the Congress is full of resolutions and speeches giving expression 
to this faith and confidence. The very demands of the Congress took 
the form of resolutions suggesting reforms and removal of objection¬ 
able measures—all having as their basis a hope that, if the British 
public and Parliament could be fully informed of this position in 
India and of the desire of Indians, they would set things right and 
ultimately confer on them, the inestimable boon of Self-Government. 

That hope and confidence have been gradually but nonetheless 
completely shattered by the action of the British Government in 
India and in England, The attitude of the British Government has 
become more and more stiff as the national consciousness has become 
more and more expressive. The initial confidence in the intentions 
of the British Rule received a shock during the administration of 
Lord Cmzon who partitioned Bengal, and the great agitation that 
followed against that ill-fated measure was an index of the rising 
tide of popular national consciousness which had not ,a little been 
influenced by world events, such as the victory of Japan over Russia 
in the beginning of the 20th century. But India had not yet lost 
faith and during the great war, partly as a result of this faith resus¬ 
citated by the annulment of the partition of Bengal and partly on 
account of want of proper appreciation of the situation as a whole, 
the country responded to the call of the British Government to help 
the British Empire in its time of need. India’s splendid help was 
acknowledged by all British statesmen and hope was engendered 
that the war, which was being ostensibly fought for the principle of 
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self-determination of nations and for making democracy safe, would 
result in the establishment of Responsible Government in India. 
The announcement made by the Secretary of State for India on 
behalf of the British Government in 1917 promising Self-Government 
by stages occasioned difference of opinion amongst Indians which be¬ 
came more and more acute as the result of investigations undertaken 
by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy became known and the 
Bill, which ultimately became the Government of India Act in 1920, 
took shape and form. During this time of incubation of the Bill the 
war had ended in a victory for the British, and the feeling grew in 
India that as the pressure in Europe had relaxed on account of the 
successful termination of the war for Britain, the British attitude 
had changed for the worse towards India, This feeling was confirmed 
and strengthened by what was regarded as breach of faith with 
the Mussalmans in the matter of the Kbilaphat and by the passing, 
in spite of the unanimous protest of the country at large, of what 
were known as the Rowlatt Bills, whereby the stringent provisions 
of the Defence of India Act which had been tolerated during the war 
were sought to be perpetuated, depriving the people of the elemen¬ 
tary rights of free citizenship. 


These naturally created an intensive agitation in the whole coun¬ 
try, and Safcyagvaha, which had been tried in South Africa, and in a 
small way in Champa ran and in Kaira in India, was put forward by 
Mahatma Gandhi for the first time as a method to be adopted by the 
country whereby to secure redress of these and other grievances. 
There were" unfortunate popular disturbances in the Punjab and 
Ahmedabad resulting in loss of life and property which were fol¬ 
lowed by the Jadlianwala-bagh massacre and the horrors of the 
Martial Law regime in the Punjab. There was naturally great indig¬ 
nation throughout the country which was not assuaged by the Report 
of the Hunter Committee appointed to investigate into these hap¬ 
penings and was considerably intensified by the debate on the Re¬ 
port in Parliament, This Non-co-operation movement was inaugu¬ 
rated with its programme of resignation of titles of honour granted 
by the Government, boycott of Legislative bodies, Government- 
recognised educational institutions and Law Courts and of foreign 
cloth on the one hand, and on the other the establishment of Com 
gross Committees, enrolment of Congress members, collection of 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, opening of national educational institutions, 
establishment of Panohayats for decision of village disputes and the 
revival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving,—all to culminate by 
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ages in a campaign of Civil Disobedience and non-payment of taxes. 
The Congress Constitution was changed and its object was defined as 
the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful And legitimate means. There 
was country-wide awakening followed by repression by Government;, 
when thousands of men and women including some of the most 
reputed leaders were imprisoned towards the end of 1921. Efforts 
at bringing about a settlement with the Government did not fructify 
and the programme of non-payment of taxes in Batdoli had to be 
suspended on account of serious disturbances at Chauri Chaura in 
the United Provinces.. Subsequently the other items of the Non- 
co-operation programme were one after another suspended or with¬ 
drawn, and Congress members entered the Legislatures. 

The appointment by the British Parliament of what is known as 
the Simon Commission, from which Indians were excluded, for the 
purpose of investigating the working of the Constitution of 1920, led 
to another serious upheaval in the country and the Congress'in asso¬ 
ciation with other public bodies framed a Constitution with Domi¬ 
nion Status as. the objective for India for the acceptance of the Gov¬ 
ernment. In the absence of any adequate response by the Govern¬ 
ment, the Congress at its session at Lahore in December, 1929, 
changed its objective as the attainment of Purnn Swaraj (Complete 
Independence) by legitimate and peaceful means, and organised a 
campaign of Civil Disobedience of non-moral laws and non-payment 
of taxes, in the beginning of 1930. The Government of England on 
thy one hand called a Conference in London to which it nominated 
certain Indians to advise it about a Constitution for India, and on the 
other adopted repressive measures, including the promulgation of a 
number of most drastic Ordinances for suppressing the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement iu India, In March, 1931, there was a Pact 
entered into by Lord Irwin the Viceroy representing the Govern¬ 
ment, and Mahatma Gandhi representing the Congress, as a result of 
which Civil Disobedience was suspended and Mahatma Gandhi 
attended the Hound Table Conference in London towards the end of 
1931. As was to be expected, nothing came out of the Conference 
and the Congress was forced to revive the movement early in 1932 
and carried it on till 1934, when it was suspended again. In the two 
movements of 1930 and 1932 hundreds of thousands of men and 
women arid even children courted imprisonment, received lathi 
biows and other kinds of torture and suffered loss of property. Many 
we: e killed as a result of firing by the Government forces on crowds. 
The Satyagrahis showed remarkable power of organisation and 
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suffering and were on the whole, completely non-violent in the face 
of the greatest provocation. Congress organisation showed great 
vitality and powers of adaptability and survived the great attack 
made on it by the Government. The country has come out of the 
fiery ordeal with credit but without achieving its great objective of 
Puma Swaraj . 

By a resolution passed at Karachi the Congress has assured to 
aU Indians certain fundamental rights and has drawn up an econo¬ 
mic and social programme. It has made it clear that. In order to end 
the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of the starving millions and has laid down funda¬ 
mental rights of citizenship, such as freedom of speech and associa¬ 
tion, of person and property, of religion and conscience* It has also 
laid down that the interests of industrial labour shall be safeguarded 
by securing for them healthy conditions of work, limited hours of 
labour, suitable machinery for settlement of disputes and protection 
against economic consequoncecs of old age, sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment and the right to form unions. It has assured the peasants to 
secure equitable adjustments of the burden on agricultural land by 
reduction of rem. and revenue and exemption from rent or revenue 
for uneconomic holdings, with such relief as may be just and neces¬ 
sary to holders of small estates affected by such exemption or re¬ 
duction in rent It has also provided for a graded tax on net incomes 
from land above a reasonable minimum, death duties on a graduated 
scale on property above a fixed income, and drastic reduction of ex¬ 
penditure on military and defence and civil administration, fixing 
the salary of State servants at a maximum of Rs* 500 per month. It 
has also laid down an economic and social programme of excluding 
foreign cloth, protecting indigenous industries, prohibition of intoxi¬ 
cating drugs and drinks. State control of key industries, relief to 
agricultural indebtedness, regulation of currency and exchange in 
fh$ interest of the country and provision for the military training of 
citizens for national defence. 

The last session of the Congress at Bombay in October, 1934, 
endorsed the policy of entering the Legislatures and laid down a 
constructive programme including revival of and encouragement to 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, promotion of useful village and 
small industries, reconstruction of village life in its economic, edu¬ 
cational, social and hygienic aspects, removal of un touch ability, pro¬ 
motion of inter-communal unity, total abstinence, national education. 
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spread of useful knowtedge among the adult population, organisation 
of industrial labour and peasants and strengthening of the Congress 
organisation. Under a revised Constitution it reduced the number of 
delegates and made it proportionate to the number of primary mem¬ 
bers on the Congress roll and insisted on manual labour and habitual 
wearing of Khadi on all elected members and office-bearers of Con¬ 
gress Committees. 

The Congress has thus marched on .from stage to stage and 
covers practically every sphere of national activity. It is at present 
engaged in constructive work which is calculated not only to im¬ 
prove the economic, condition of the masses but also to create that 
self-confidence among them which can be born of work accomplished 
and which can enable them to -win Puma Swaraj. Starting as a 
small organisation it now covers the entire country with a net-work 
of branches and enjoys the confidence of the masses of the country. 
It has called forth sacrifice on an extensive scale for the attainment 
of Swaraj from people of all classes and has a remarkable record of 
work and achievement. The organisation itself is-a great national 
asset which it should be the duty of every Indian to increase and 
preserve. It is bound to play an ever-increasing part in the strug¬ 
gle for freedom that still lies ahead. This is no time for resting on 
our oars. The work yet to.be accomplished is great and needs much 
patient toil, endless sacrifice and unflinching determination. It is 
nothing less than the attainment of Puma Swaraj. Let us bow down 
our heads to all those men, women, and children, known and un¬ 
known, who have laid down their lives, who have suffered woes and 
privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their 
Motherland. 

Let. us also in grateful reverence recall the services of those who 
sowed the seeds of this mighty organisation, who nurtured it with 
their imremitting labour and sacrifice. The small seedling that was 
planted fifty years ago has now grown into a mighty tree with 
branches spreading over this vast country and has now blossomed 
in the sacrifice of countless men and women. It is for those that 
are now left behind, to nourish the tree by their further services 
and sacrifice, so that it may bear fruit and make India the free and 
prosperous country that Nature intended her to be. 

The pages that follow relate the story of the growth of the In¬ 
dian National Congress. The author’s knowledge and experience ot 
the men and affairs of the Congress is wide. He himself has played 
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.... inconsiderable part in the later phases of its development. He is 
not a detached historian writing after the events and basing his con¬ 
clusions on cold recorded facts. He has seen things with his own 
eyes and has himself acted and re-acted on them. He is writing not 
only with knowledge but also with; fa dh. His conclusions and opi¬ 


nions are therefore his own, and need not be treated as in every 
case representing the official view of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress which publishes the book and sends it out 
to the world. It is hoped, however, that it contains a faithful record 
of facts and will be found helpful to students of contemporary 
history. 


C a?i (p—W a R.D H A , 1 
12th December, 1935 f 


RAJRNDRA PRASAD 
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ITiEEACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Hardly are any words necessary to reintroduce the first volume 
of this History to the public. Events have developed fast in the 
decade (and more) that has elapsed since it was published in 1936 
(January) and their consummation in a Provisional National Gov¬ 
ernment followed by the convening of the Constituent Assembly 
has invested the first volume with added interest. Indeed the his¬ 
tory of the Congress has become classical enough to be divided into 
three sections relating to the ‘ancient’ period, the ‘middle’ ages and 
the ‘modern’ era. The windy, vapoury rhetoric of the first period 
has given place to the inchoate but well thought out plans of the 
second which were followed by their taking shape and in time land¬ 
ing India on the threshold of Independence, 

Ten years ago the reader that finished the perusal of the first 
volume was left in doubt and dismay regarding the future of 
Hindusthan. A general upsurge for freedom covering the whole cf 
India and bearing proof of a widespread popular yearning for 
Swaraj was still a mirage if not a phantasy that could not slake his 
thirst for Independence. Was non-co-operation, after all, a fool’s 
paradise, was passive resistance an act of puerile obstinacy, was 
civil disobedience a leap into the unknown depths of an unfathom¬ 
able abyss, was Satyagraha itself a Utopian ideal conceived by ah 
unpractical saint who has descended into the domain of mundane 
politics? We were like people who lost their way in the invisible 
dark of a wilderness. But without losing hope and faith, we marched 
on with the lodestar' of non-violence as our sole guide and at last an 
effulgent ray of light divulged itself proving the correctness of our 
direction and asserting the certainty of our destination The march 
of events in a decade has constituted a new chapter of History em¬ 
bodied in a second volume which comes as a necessary sequel lo the 
first and the pages of which have set at nought all the doubts and 
solved all the ditliculties that harassed the readers of the first volume, 
In one word the publication of the second volume has whetted the 
appetite of the public for the first and compelled a second edition 
thereof. To-day then, the struggle of India for her emancipation 
from the foreign yoke may be said to have been described in two 
thousand pages which abound in perpetual interest net merely to 
India’s future generations who will have inherited the rich heri¬ 
tage of a free India, but to the many nations of South East Asia, of 
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the Middle East and of Africa who have yet to achieve their own 
freedom through a bloodless revolution.' It will, therefore, be a 
source of genuine gratification to all concerned, notably to the- pub¬ 
lishers to whose pressing initiative the second edition owes its pub¬ 
lication, if these pages take back the reader to, the genesis of the 
Indian Struggle and its numerous vicissitudes on its way to freedom 
and Independence. 


Masulipatam, 

Glh November, 1946. 


B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 
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n 1 erXV'nS S ,l^ ia i C T P v ny had .- <Surin S nearly a hundred years of com- 

.acquired large tracts of the country in India 
*; . ' }e ^ 1 - 1 ^° h ^tjoy the rights of a ruling power. After 1772 its 

mt V t lfe r/ ere t0 , £ ^ Utiny fr0m tirae t0 tinie [ C v t!le British Pfirlia- 

Kf n/#iry-*M n0 n a 0f lte Chttrtei ’ wsw PWJedftft by an inquiry on 
h'ld ,rmr ? Bntish Government. As the commercial aspect of its activity 
m T ^ t0 the background and the polilAal aspect 
come moie and more into the forefront, this scrutiny had become more 
nd more searching. _ mile it would not be right to inline tlJSS 

ImnnttS T? 8 , there wore not men winding i 

the Bri i 5&1 w 10 studied the Indian problem in great detail, followed 

the action and programme of the East India Company with asm and 

Iteration SawK U °V?° W t0 bring tJ ' em befor(! Barliament for con-, 
W T ^ e grest " lterest wKidl Bdinund Burke, Sheridan, 
ano hox^eiJiduted in the last quarter of the 18th century served to focus , 
puabc opinion on the misdeeds of the Company’s agent;;. Although thel 
impeachment of barren Hastings failed in its objective, it exposed the J 
oppression and tyranny which used to be practised. Every periodical ; 
inquiry preceding renewal of the Charter resulted in the enunciation of 

JfJT ]? eS °i fa7 " reaebil1 - conSeqaaaoe, even though these principles! 
vero not followed in practice. More than once it was laid down as the' 
policy to be followed that the agents of the Company should not attempt 
1S temtorJai acquisitions, but every time, an importunity 
* as . cpe * ted Which #)W them to disregard tlie injunction, 
f" * ,. H! ^‘'fHones went on expanding. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history, full oi black and treacherous deeds, full of the exhibition 
ot tow and rapacious human nature, full of the wreckages of broken 
engagements and treaties, of the acquisition of India by the East India 
company. A or k it necessary to go into an examine t in. of the treachery ! 
a,l< - ia| d.’lessuess of the Indians as amongst themselves, or of the ways and i 
means employed by the,agents of the Company to amass huge fortunes for 
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themselves, apart from what they made available to the Company and 
its Directors. Suffice it to say that immense wealth was acquired, aiul 
formed in due course the nucleus, and perhaps the bulk, of that capital 
which enabled England on the advent of the steam engine and the machine 
to establish her industrial supremacy in the world in the nineteenth 
century. 

When the Regulating Act was passed hi 1774 and a Board of Con¬ 
trol was appointed over the Court of Directors of the Company, and a 
Governor-General with a Council, the British Parliament for the first 
time took some responsibility for the administration of the territories 
already acquired. This control grew in course of time and another Act 
ill 1785 followed. The Charter was renewed after investigations In 17fW» 
,1813, 1833 and 1853. In 1833 it was enacted that "no native-of the said 
1 territories, nor any natural horn subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
(shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any 
of them he disabled from holding any plaee^ office or employment under 
the said Company" and the Court of Directors explained its import as 
follows 

"The Court conceive this section to mean that there shall he no 
governing caste in British India; that whatever other tests of qualifi¬ 
cation may be,adopted, distinction of race or religion shall not be of 
the number; that no subject of the King, whether of Indian or British 
or mixed descent, shall be excluded from the posts usually conferred 
on uncovenanted servants in India, or from the covenanted service 
itself, provided he be Otherwise eligible." 

By tlie same Act the rights of the Company to trade in India were 
[abolished and it became divested henceforth of its character as a trading 
Concern and became entirely a ruling, authority* 

A controversy arose about tins time regarding the introduction of 
English education into India. With the powerful support of Raja Rain- 
molian Roy among Indians and Macaulay among the Britishers, it was set 
at rest in favour of English education as against education in Indian 
languages and literature. Thus were laid the foundations of -hat system 
\vh iidi conti n ties to this day. 

There was no Press in those days except such as was conducted bv 
Englishmen, some of whom had to suffer even deportation from India. 
Lord William RentuielCs Oovenior-OeiicniLship was remarkable for the 
aforesaid reforms and was also lenient towards the Press. His successor, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, removed the restrictions against the Press which 
remained free till the Yiceroyalty of Lord Lyttfm, with the exception of a 
brief period during the time of the Revolt of 1857* 

Between 1833 and 1853 the Punjab and Sindh had been conquered, 
and tlie policy of Lord Dalliousie resulting hi the annexation of the States 
of those mi let's who died without Issue, and of Gndh on flic ground of 
maladministration by the then ruler, had added considerably to the terri¬ 
tories of the Company, making the extent of British India what if lias 
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G’ofSfe Si ? CC 't T he e f onomic drain in ihe - impoverish- 

rntni of Jie people, die loss of territory and the establishment of a foreign 
ride had created resentment and discontent, and the Revolt of 3857 was 
the last armed attempt to throw off the foreign yoke. It was undoubtedly 
tmged with some religious motive, but-the fact that, the titular Emperor 
7 , e £’ die descendant of Akhar and Aurangzeb, and the descendant 

tl °x f 000 !™ th ' ? ?’ ,yin8 poilits ""“d whom the effort 

to establish an Indian Raj revolved, shows that the Revolt represented 

not on y the accumulated c ff ect of ail that had been perpetrated during 
a hundred years since the battle of Plane? in 1757, but also the natural 
, UR 1,1 t le Jjuman breast of every country and community to be ruled 1 
by its own people and no others. The Revolt failed bid with it also dis¬ 
appeared the East India Company, and the Government ,<ff India.directly 

pass f d ’ n J ;o * he har<ds of the Crown, that, is, i e British Parlia¬ 

ment. A he Queen s I roekmation issued on this occasion went a great wav 
m creating an atmosphere of calm and faith which kept the country in a 
condition of peace. Whatever discontent there was became absolutely 
jioijKess* im nobility^ particularly the Muslim Mobility, practicalfy 
crushed out ot existence and ^hcre was not even a titular person left to 
T V t Q ft? f ft!, ylng point in any future adventure like that of 1857. The 
British Rule came to be recognised as a dispensation of Providence and 
Judm settled down with that resignation which is one of our national 
characteristics. 


The Government of India, even after its assumption by the Crown 
eon mined to carry on much in the same way as before except that there’ 
were no wars for twenty years to disturb the even tenor of its rule, 


This does not mean that there was no trouble and no discontent. 
J here were serious defects in British administration which were pointed 
out, and sought to be remedied by sympathetic British officials like Mr 
Jtiume. 


for „n a S b f' f 1 at t ! n arlk ' r the Aet ot 3833 llad ra^le Indians eligihlo 
for all posts for winch they were qualified. When the Charter was under 

theA'l7nf'ism i lf 5 5 S J< WaS ^ rpel ' v stfUed in Parliament that, although 
the Act of 1|| had theoretically made Indians eligible, they had not been 

’l 1 pra . ct J ce 8 "®“ ar y P° st ^ which they would not have occupied before 
mt.Act. When the systena of competitive' examination for the Civil 
g fe introduced m 1853, it was pointed out that that would put 
a 0 reat handicap on Indians, as they would find it practically impossible 
1?, ?™, e f° ® p?Ia3ad *° compete with English boys in an examination in 
English language and literature on the off-chance of securing posts In 

—4 <* «2 KLJv 

t.rf, and it was left to Lord Salisbury to reduce the age at which stiidmitsi 

iTSl! enh "‘ c j n ? tile handica P 011 Indians who, with tllef 
J upport ol Lnjrlishmerj, had been erymg for simultaneous examinations- 

m India and England. Lord Lyttcin in India muzzled the Ternacjdar 

SaSSf W » J Press > Y d *»3oyed freedom Since tiff days 

Indi m <ff tlw Lbt ***** m Act whieh ,10t ^-7 deprived 

Indians ol the right of bearing arms hut -also introduced another galling 

distinction between Indians and Europeans. " ^ 
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Then there were famines which showed that it was not so much 
scarcity of loodgrains as the lack of the wherewithal to purchase them 
that r(‘suited in the death of hundreds of thousands of people' all over 
the country, There was also the expensive Afghan War, While famine 
and death were stalking the land it was considered fit to hold a Durbar 
at Delhi at which the Queen assumed the title of the Empress of India, 
“Economic, in addition to political, troubles were actively at work 
throughout the country. The physical suffering of the many, acted on 
hy the apathy and selfishness of the few, was rapidly bringing popidar 
unrest to the danger point.” 

The peasantry was oppressed by certain “notorious practical griev¬ 
ances” referred to by Mr. Hume in his celebrated letter to Sir Auckland 
| Col via. They led to complaints not loud but deep with regard to* (a) the 
costly and unsuitable Civil Courts, (b) the corrupt and oppressive Police, 
(e) the rigid lie venue system, and (d) the galling administration of the 
Arms Act and the Forest Act, People prayed for but despaired of get- 
'ting (a) justice cheap, sure and speedy, (b) a Police they could look up 
to as friends and protectors* (c) a Land Revenue system more elastic and 
sympathetic, and (d) a less harsh administration of the Arms and Forest 
■Laws. That was in fact the situation towards the beginning of the eighties. 
Indeed it was such that Sir W, Wedderburn says that the bureaucracy 
had not only dime their best to prevent new concessions; they had also, 
when opportunity offered, taken away the privileges inherited from a 
former generation of reformers,—the liberty of the Press, the right of 
public meeting, Municipal Sblf-^Jovermnent and the independence of. the 
Universities. “These ill-starred measures of reaction,” writes Sir William, 
“combined with Russian methods of Police repression brought India under. 
Lord Lytton within measurable distance of a Revolutionary outbreak and 
it was only in time that Mr. Hume was inspired to intervene, 

| Something more: Mr. Ilume had unimpeachable evidence that the 
political discontent was going underground.- He came into possession of 
seven voitittics containing reports of the seething revolt meubating m 
various districts*, based upon the eominuiiieations of the disciples of vari¬ 
ous gurus to their religious heads, This was towards the end ot Lord 
Lvtton’s rule, the seventies of the last century. Tlio reports were arranged 
according to districts, sub-districts, sub-divisions, and the cities, towns 
£ nd villages included in these. Not that an organised mutiny was ahead, 
but that the people pervaded with a sense of hopelessness, wanted to do 
something, by Which was merely meant, “a sudden violent outbreak of 
sporadic crime, murders of obnoxious persons, robbery of bankers and 
looting of bazaars, acts really of lawlessness which by a due coalescence 
of forces might any day develop into a National Revolt.” Such were the 
agrarian riots of the Deccan in Bombay. Hume thereupon resolved to 
open a safety valve for this unrest and the Congress was such an outlet. 
It was «t this lime that he conceived the idea of bringing into existence 
a national gathering of Indians and to that end addressed, to the grar.uatea 
of tlm Calcutta University, on the 1st of March 1883, a sonl-sttmug letter 
j„ which he asked for fifty men, good and true, men of unselfishness, moral 
i courage, self-control and active spirit of benevolence. ' If only fifty men, 
good and true, can be found to join as founders, the thiug can be estab- 
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-tighed and the further development will be comparatively easy,” And 
what was the ideal placed before these men? A democratic constitution, 
freedom Prom pm omd ambitions ami the dictum that “he that is greatest 
amongst you, Let him be your servant” Hume did not mince matters i 
at all but frankly told them that “if they cannot renounce personal ease) 
■uid pleasure, then at present at any rate all hopes of progress are at an ij 
end; and India truly neither ciesirea nor deserves any better Governments 
than she enjoys . u 


The concluding portion of this memorable letter runs as follows:-— 


“And if even the leaders of thought are all either such poor 
creatures, or ho selfishly wedded to personal concerns that they dare 
not strike a blow for their country's sake, then justly and rightly are 
they kept down and trampled on, for they deserve nothing better. 
Every nation secures precisely as good a Government as it merits. If 
you, the picked men, the most highly educated of the nation, cannot, 
scorning personal ease and selfish objects, make a resolute struggle 
to secure greater freedom for yourselves and your country, a more 
impartial administration, a larger share irt the management of your 
own affairs, then we, your friends, are wrong and our adversaries 
right, then are Lord Ripon’s noble aspirations for your good fruitless 
and visional^ then, at present at arty rale all hopes of progress arc 
at an end and India truly neither desires nor deserves any better 
Government than she enjoys. Only, if this be so, let us hear no more 
factious, peevish complaints that you are kept in leading strings and 
treated like children, for you will have proved yourself such. Men 
know how to act. Let there be no mere complaining of Englishmen 
being preferred to you in all important offices, for if you lack that 
public spirit, that highest form of altruistic devotion that leads men 
to subordinate private ease to the public weal, that patriotism that 
has made Englishmen what they are,—-then rightly arc these preferred 
to you, rightly and inevitably ha^e they become your rulers. And 
rulers and task-masters they must continue, let the 3 f oke gall your 
shoulders never so sorely, until you realise and stand prepared to 
act upon the eternal truth that self-sacrifice and unsclfishnesa are 
the only unfailing guides to freedom and happiness.” 


Before we proceed to narrate the details relating to the birth pf the 
Congress, it is but meet to recall the names of certain pre-Congress Elders 
whose labours in a way had laid the foundations of public life in this 
country. 


The British Indian Association in Bengal was started in 1851 and 
was the institution in whose name men like Dr. Rujendra Laf Mitra and 
Ramjjppai tlhose had carried on public work for decades. The Associa¬ 
tion itself was an active power in the land for"nearly halt a century. In 
Bombay the organ of public work was the Bombay Association which had 
a shorter career than- its fellow in Bengal, but had an equally vigorous 
record, of work to its credit under the leadership of men like Sir 'Man- 
galdoss Nathubhai and Mr. Naoroji FurdtmjL The Association owed its 
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origin to Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr, Jnggannatk Sankar Seth, The East 
India Association, however, superseded tins body in the seventies of the 
last cent my. In the South, public life was really inaugurated by The 
Hindu amongst whose founders were the honoured names of Messrs. M. 
Veer ar agha yachtfjSiar, the Hon s bje Rangiah Naidn, G. Subrakmania Aiyar 
and N. Subbarau Pasihilu. In Maharashtra, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabim 
which sprang up a bout the same time as TJu Hindu t mm the medium 
through which public work was curried on by men like Messrs* Hao Baha¬ 
dur K; L, Nulkar and S/H. Chiplonkar* 

In Bengal I he Indian Association was founded in the year 1876, the 
moving spirit of the new body being Surendra Nath Bauerjea and the 
first secretary being Anandaj Mohan Bose. It must be noted that even in 
the seventies, public life was beginning to make itself felt by the authori¬ 
ties though it was not well-organised. The newspapers were already a 
powerful factor m it, for in 1875 there were as many as 475 newspapers, 
mostly in the provincial languages* Surendm Nath Bauerjea, who by a 
fortunate chance for the country was relieved of his duties as a member 
1 of the Indian Civil Service, made bis first political tour in Northern India 
covering the Punjab and the North-West Provinces (U,I\). lie was pre- 
1 sent at the great Darbar held in Delhi, in 18 7 7, and met the leading Princes 
and people of India at that, assembly. It is believed that the idea of orga- 
* nising a vast political gathering was first: conceived by Surendra Nath 
I Burnerjea under the inspiration furnished by that gathering of the Princes 
and people of India in 1877* In 1878 jS, N* Ban-erjea visited the Bom¬ 
bay and Madras Presideneics in orScr to stimulate public opinion on the 
reactionary policy pursued by Lord Salisbury in reducing the age limit 
for the Civil Service Examination to 19 years, and to prepare an All- 
India Memorial to he presented to the House of Commons on the Civil 
Service question. 

It was at this time that Lord Lytton inaugurated his reactionary rule, 
which was characterised by the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, the Afghan 
War, the; costly Indian Durbar (1877) and the sacrifice of cotton import 
duties (1877). Lord Lytton was succeeded by Lord Ripon, who inaugu¬ 
rated a new era by concluding a treaty with the Amir of Afghanistan, by 
repealing the Vernacular Press Act,, by promoting Local Self-Government 
and by introducing the Ilbert Bill, The last was a Bill introduced m 
1883 by Mi*. Ilbert, the Law Member of the Government of India at the 
time, the object of which was to remove the bar against the Indian Magis¬ 
tracy trying European and likewise American offenders. This was greatly 
resented by the Anglo-Indians, some of whom entered into a conspiracy 
H to overpower the sentries of the Government House and to put the 
Viceroy on board a steamer at Ckand Pal Ghat and send him, to England 
om the Cape* 11 This conspiracy had been formed by a number of men 
in Calcutta “who had bound • themselves to carry out the aforesaid plan 
in the event »£ Government adhering to their projected legislation. n The 
original Bill was almost abandoned in 1883 in favour of a bare recognition 
of the principle in the case of the District Magistrates and Sessions Judges 
only. Vlien Lord Ripon retired he was given a farewell hy Indians from 
one end of the country to the 0 lEer 7 ’whle!r1M"atTMcrthe envy of Eng- 
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lisipnety and am tfye-opciiftr to nuui\ T o£ ibe/n Sir AiiaMhii/i ^ n ii ■ 

Si.- S T ,„h,, N,,„ Bantijta in ffi °1 Bo,, 

‘If It be *«$], what does it meant" g L a3,ntd ’ 

«| AW '+ ]ie , slI I ct ' c “ 1 of U '° Anglo-Indians awakened the Indians who were not 
80 to rea i . SC! t}l(! inwardness' of tin- opposition to the Bill was based 
mmtmanM «up«riority and itepa-petaation iBSTE 
p ^ k 2 \kh o Iiifiia at the time the lessons of organisation* anti imrpe 
Bate y in he year 1888 there was held a po!i& CoS™ TL 
Albert Ball m Calcutta, at which both S. if. Banerjea and A M Bo 1 
were present. It was at this meeting that S K 

3®£ the 

1 to a hhe pontirai organisation intended to espouse the eoim.trv’x 

in hi " b P National 

pie S rSns a JMET** s ^f u:h ’ <* which the writer of these 
1 ^ ,e ° , , , aills a vivid Impression, of 'immense enthusiasm an 1 ejirnr>«t 

K’ssft trr** u " ,j,mi S£ rflss. 

4S^«iS£ p ^ , in l 5 J si; ;^it s T r*cf 

sets *^>wuBasftys 

J ""- 1886 ly *$*** 

u clear thatJndia was feeling the need for some sort of an 

Si-ip 

oiWTm^sIM^Sm tell®! g £ Mpwgi 

men ‘Ster fhe'^VS" 'seventeen 

fM^T^jiui_hahLaUSBHias.. i n. -December 1884 

f J?and whoever the originator of the Idea 
• e come to .his conclusion, that the, idea was in The. air'"'that'tlie''heed of 

2* ■ **s» *<m mm w. ai»» &.SS mSm 

dv ^bative^pitM .it. was hi Her. h gfe ^ when I he ind n»S was 

the t hat what iiad been a vague idea floatiiTg^gerieraiiV' ff 

i, i n 1101 til SraI thesouth flic east and the west, assumed a definite shano 
and became a practical programme of action. pC 

II 

. ,- Tt ™\ not rae «>y *>» political forces and the sense of political sub- 
j-etion that gave birth to the Congress. The Congress doubtless had Us 
p f Vo+f objective, but it also was the organ and exponent of a movement 
of national renaissance. For fifty years and more before tile birth of the 
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Congress, the leaven of national rejuvenation had been at work. In fact 
national life in its protean aspects was in a state of ferment so early as in 
the times of Rammbhan Key, who may in one sense be regarded ns the 
prophet of Indian Nationalism and the Father of modem India. He had 
a wide vision and a broad outlook. While it is true that the socio- 
religions condition of his day was the subject of his special attention in 
bis reformist activities, he had nevertheless a keen sense of the grave 
political wrongs by which his country was afflicted at the-time and .made 
a strenuous effort to seek an early redress of those wrongs. Ram mob an 
Roy was born in 1776. and passed away at; Bristol in 1833. His name is 
associated with two great reforms in India-, namely, the abolition of Bati 
or whagdmancm and the introduction of Western learning into the 
country, l'n the acute controversy that raged in the thirties of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Tiammohan Roy took no small part and the final decision 
of Lord William Bentiuck in 1835 in favour oi' Western learning, even as 
against the recommendations of the Court of Directors in London, was 
largely due to Rannnohan Roy’s own bias towards the Geeidentaiists and 
the influence be exercised over the public opinion of the day. In the clos¬ 
ing period of his life he chose to visit England, and his passion for liberty 
was so great that when he read ed the Cape of Good Hope he insisted 
on };is being carried to a French vessel where he saw the flag of liberty 
flying so that, he might he able to do homage to that flag, and when he 
saw toe flag he shouted, “Gflory, Glory, Glory to the flag:l’ 1 Although he 
had gone to England primarily as the ambassador of the Moghul Emperor 
to plead his cause in London, yet he took the opportunity to place some of 
the pressing Indian grievances before a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons. He submitted three papers, cm the Revenue system of India, the 
Judicial system of India, and the Material condition of India. He was 
honoured by the East India Company with a public dinner. When in 
]832 the Charter Act was before Pari fa meat, he vowed that if the Bill 
was not passed he would give up his residence in the British, dominion 
and reside in America. During his time he had witnessed the worst re¬ 
pression of die Press in India. “The good days of Indian Journalism in¬ 
augurated by Lord Hastings, the Governor-General, by relaxing tile severe 
Press restrictions of former times were soon clouded by the temporary 
accession to the post of Governor-General, in .1823, of Mr. John ■Adam, a 
member of the Civil Service.’ As a result one Mr. Buckingham, the 
Editor of Thb Calcutta Journal, was deported from India on two months 
notice and Air. Sanford Arnot, his assistant, was arrested ill his office and 
put on hoard an England going vessel,—all this for some criticisms 61 
the administration made by them. A Press Ordinance was passed on the 
14th March 1823 which imposed the severest censorship upon the entire 
Press, both Anglo-Indian and Indian, and made it obligatory on the part 
of intending publishers and proprietors of newspapers to obtain a Licence 
from the Governor-General. The Ordinance was pushed through the 
Supreme Court according' to die Law then existing after only 20 days 
publication in that Court . 

Hammohan Hoy fought against it in the Court by engaging the services 
of two lawyers, anti when he failed he got up a public petition to the King 
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$S England with no better result, But the seed that he sowed bore fruit m 
1835 when Sir Charles Metcalfe liberated the Indian Press once again. 
While in England Rammohart Roy had the satisfaction of sefeiug the appeal 
of his adversaries against the abolition of Sail rejected by 1 Parliament 
and also of seeing’the Charter Act passed. 

The story oC the £ Indian Mutiny' so-called, arising primarily from the 
policy of Lord Djalhousie in denying the right of adoption to the widows 
of certain Princes and declaring their Slates escheat is well-known. The 
suppression of the rebellion was followed by the establishment of the Uni¬ 
versities in 1858, and of the High Courts and the Legislative Councils in 
India between 1861 and 1863 P Just before the 'mutiny 1 the ‘Widow Re¬ 
marriage Act* was passed as also the Act relating to conversion into^Chm- 
tiaitity* In the sixties of the nineteenth century then, intimate contact was 
established with Western learning and literature. Western legal ftui- 
tutions and Parliamentary methods vere inaugurated, to made a new era 
m the field of lave and legislation. The impact of Western civilisation on 
the Bast could not but leave a deep impress upon the beliefs and sentL 
menls of the Indian people who came directly under its influence. The 
germs of religious reform planted in the days of Rammohau Roy, became 
broadcast erelong. Kesha'b Chandra Sen, on whose shoulders fell the 
mantle of REimmohan Roy, spread the gospel of the Brahmo Sterna j far and 
wide and gave a new social orientation to its* tenets. He turned his 
attention to the temperance movement and made common cause with ihe 
temperance reformers in* England- He was largely responsible for the 
passing of the Civil Marriage Act,—III of 1872—which allowed a form of 
civil marriage to non-Christians, provided they declared themselves as not 
belonging to any of the following communities—Hindu, Christian,, Mushm, 
Parsec or Jew. This Act abolished early marriage, made polygamy penal 
and sanctioned widow marriages and inter-caste marriages. He interested 
himself further in trying to raise the marriageable age of girls and prepared 
a Bill in 1872 on the subject which adopted 14 as the minimum age. 

Erelong schisms arose in the. Brahmo Satnaj on account of the early 
marriage of Keshab Chandra Sen's daughter with the Maharaja of Cooch 
Bihar, which evoked protests amongst his fellow workers and led to the 
carving out of a-protest ant section under the name or fSadhatan Brahmo 
Saiufaj;* under the leadership of Aiiamla Mohan Bose. It is interesting to 
note that A i land a Mohan Bose later became the President of the Congress 
in 1808, The Brnhmo Sanaaj of Bengal had its repercussions all over the 
country In Poona, the movement assumed the name of Prarthana Samaj 
under the leadership of M. G. Iinrtado, who, it will be remembered, was 
the founder of the Social Reform movement which for long years conti¬ 
nued to be an adjunct of the Congress, One feature however of this re¬ 
formist movement was a certain disregard for the past and a spirit of 
revolt from the time-honoured and traditional beliefs of the country, 
which arose from an undue glamour presented by the Western institu¬ 
tions mid heightened greatly by the political prestige associated with 
them* Naturally then, there was bound to be a reaction, at any rate a 
correction, to the denationalising tendencies engendered by the reformist 
movements. The Arya Snihaj in the north-west, founded by the venerable 
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Swami Dayanada Saraswnti, anti the Tlieosnphienl movement from the 
south, furnished the necessary corrective to the spirit of heterodoxy and 
even heresy which the Western learning- brought with it. Both of them 
were intensely Nationalist movements; only, the Arya Sanaaj movement 
which owed its birth to the inspiration of the great Bayammda Saras wati 
was aggressive in its patriotic zeal, and while holding fast to the cult of the 
infallibility of the Vedas and the superiority of the Vedic culture, was at 
the same time not inimical to broad social reform. It thus developed a 
virile manhood in the Nation which was the synthesis of what was best 
in its heredity, with what is best in its environment. . It fought, some of 
the prevailing social evils and religious superstitions in Hinduism much 
as the Brahrno Samaj had battled against polytheism, idolatry and poly¬ 
gamy, Of course, as was to be expected, there arose two schools in the 
Aryv, Siimaj itself, composed of those of the Gurukuia cult who stood for 
the Vedic ideals of Brahmacharya and religious service, and those who 
sought to regenerate society imbibing in due measure modern Western 
culture through the modern type of educational institutions. Swami, 
Shraddhanamla, the Martyr, and Lala Lajpat Rai, the Hero, stand out 
to us as marked exponents of the respective cults. The Theosophies! move¬ 
ment, while it extended its studies and sympathies to the wide world, laid 
special emphasis on a rediscovery, as well as a rehabilitation of all that, 
was g;reaL and glorious in the Oriental culture. It was this passion that 
led Mrs. Besant’to start a college in Benares, the holy city of India. The 
Theosopliical activities, while developing a spirit of international brother¬ 
hood helped to check that sense of rationalist superiority of the West and 
planted anew a cultural centre in India which attracted the savants and 
the scholars of the West once again to this ancient, land. 

The latest phase of national renaissance in India prior to. die Con¬ 
gress was inaugurated in Bengal by that great sage, Ramafcrishna I a- 
ra'nahamsa, who later found in Swami Vivekananda, Ins elnef apostle 
carrying ins gospel Bast and West The Ramakrishna Mission is not 
merely an organisation wedded to occultism on the one hand or realism 
on the oilier, but to a profound transcendentalism which, however, does 
not ignore Hie supreme duty of ‘Loka-Sangralia’ or social service. It 
also supplied the key to the solution of the many socio-political problems 
that confront the nations of the world to-day. All these movements were 
really so many threads in the strand of Indian Nationalism and the 
Nation's duty'was to evolve a synthesis so as to be able to dispel pre¬ 
judice and superstition, to renovate and purify the old faith, and Vedantie 
idealism, and reconcile it with the Nationalism of the new.age. T h e 
Indian National Congress was destined to fulfil this great mission. How 
far it has been able to do it during the past half a century, it is for us 


to study. 


Ill 


It was in the midst of these conditions that the establishment of the 
great Indian National Congress was conceived. Mr. Hume’s idea was 
originally to allow provincial organisations like the Indian Association ot 
Calcutta, the Presidency Association of Bombay, and the Mahajana Sabha 
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[adras t0 tak « > ! P political questions, ana the All-India National Union 
to concentrate more or less on social questions. He eohsffitHXord Duffer i« 
who had recently come out as Viceroy; and tfcTadvice he save cannot be 
better rendered than in the words of Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee who wrote in 
ins Introduction to Indian Polities’, published in 18118, as follows:— 

“It will probably be news to many that the Indian National' 
Congress, as it was originally started and as it has since been carried 
on. is m reality the work of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava when 
that nobleman was the Govern or -General of India. Mr. A, 0. H um. 
C. I}., had in 1884, conceived the idea that it would be of great ad¬ 
vantage to the country if leading Indian. p.ditknuw could be brought 
together once a. year to discuss, social m atters and be Upon friendly 
footing with one another. He did not desire that polities should form 
part of their diseuauion, for, there were recognised political bodies in 
Galeutta, Bombay, Madras and other parts of India, and be thought 
That these bodies might suffer in importance if, when Indian politicians 
front different parts of the country came together, they discussed 
polities. His idea further was that the Governor of the Province 
where the politicians met should be asked to preside over their de¬ 
liberations, and that thereby great cordiality should bo established 
between the official classes and the non-official Indian politicians. 
Full of these ideas he saw the noble Marquis when he went to Simla 
curly in 1885, after Ford Dufferin had in the December previous 
assumed the Vice royalty of India. Lord Dufferin took great interest 
ni the matter and after considering over it for some time lie sent for 
Mr. Hume ami told him that, in Ids opinion, Mr. Hume’s project 
would not be of much use. He said there was no body of persons in 
this country who performed the functions which Her Majesty’s Op¬ 
position did in Enghiud. The newspapers, even if they really repre¬ 
sented the views of the people, were not reliable and ns the English 
were necessarily ignorant of what was thought of them and tliei ■ 
policy in Native circles, it would be very desirable in their interests 
as v.-ell as the interests of the ruled that Indian politicians should 
meet yearly and point out to the Government in what respects the 
administration was defective and how it could be improved, and he 
added that an assembly such as he proposed should not be presided 
over by the Local Governor, for in his presence the people might not 
hke to speak out their minds. Mr. Hume was convinced by Lord 
Duffer in’s arguments and when he placed the two schemes, his own 
and Lord Duffer in’s, before leading politicians in Calcutta, Bombay 
Madras, and other parts of the country, the latter unanimously 
accepted Lord Dufferin’n scheme and proceeded to give effect to it. 
Lord Dufferin had made it a condition with Mr. Hume that his name 
m connection witli the scheme of the Congress should not be divulged 
so long as he remained in the country, and his condition was faith¬ 
fully maintained ami none but the men consulted hv Mr Hume knew 
anything about the matter,” 

ira ' decided^to hold a meeting of representatives 
—Indtarat the'eusuiiig 'Christmas'." Poona was considered 
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I fh<* most central and the most suitable place. .From this meeting Teas 
issued the following circular:— ■ 

A Conference of the Indian NatioiiaLljiion will be held at Poona 
y from the 25tlf to) tfrg J MUt , D ecember, JU?,85. 

The Conference will be composed of Del agates--leading politi¬ 
cians well-acquainted with the English language—from ail parts of 
the Bengal, Bombay and Madias Presidencies. 

The direct objects of the Conference will her (1) to enable all 
the most earnest labourers in the came of national, progress to become 
personally Unown to each other; (2) to discuss and-decide upon the 
political operations to be undertaken during the ensuing yenr. 

indirectly, this Conference will form the germ of a 'Native Pa 
liament, and if properly conducted, null constitute in a few years an 
unanswerable reply to, the assertion that India is stili wholly unfit 
for any form of representative institutions. The first C'onferettea 
will decide whether the next >hall be again held at Poona, or whether, 
following the precedent of the British Association, the Conference 
shall be held year by year at different important centre^ 

This vear the Conference being in Poona, Mir. Chipioiikar arid 
others of the Sarvajanik Sabha have consented to form .a Reception 
Committee, in whose hands will'rest the whole of the local arrange¬ 
ments. The Peshwa’s Garden near the Parbnti Hill will be utilised 
both as a place of meeting {it contains a fine Hall, like the garden, 
the property of the Snbha) and as a residence for the delegates, ouch 
of whom will be there provided with suitable quarters. Much import¬ 
ance is attached to this, since, when all thus reside together for a 
week, far greater opportunities for friendly intercourse will. be 
afforded than if the delegates were (as at the time of the late Bombay 
demonstrations) scattered about in dozens of private lodging houses- 
all over the town. 

Delegates are expected to find their own way to and from Poona, 
bnt from" tim time they reach, the Poona Railway Station until they 
again leave it, everything that they can need, carriage, accommodation, 
food, etc., will be provided for them gratuitously. 

The cost thus involved nail be defrayed from the Reception Fund, 
which the Boon a Association most liberally offers to provide, in the 
first, instance, but to which, all delegates, whose means wan-apt their 
incurring this further expense, \vp be at liberty to contribute any 
sum they please. Any unutilised balance of such donations will be 
carried lor ward as a nucleus tor next years flee option Bund. 

It is believed that, exclusive of our Poona friends, the Bombay 
Presidency, including Sindh and the Berime will furnish about 20 
delegate Madras and Lower, lien gal each the same ji timber. 
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mid the N W Province, Quell}, .and the Punjab together about half 
this number, y 


Having already armed himself with the blessings of the Viceroy in 
India, Hr. IItime proceeded to England and consulted Lord Eipon, Lord 
Bathomie, 8ir James Call'd, John Bright, Mr. Evict Mr; Slagg and other 
eminent men before he started the Congress, Under their advice he 
organised what became the nucleus of the Indian/ Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee in England to act for India by obtaining pledges from candidates 
for Parliamentary election, not that they would help India but only 
that they would take interest in Indian affairs. He further arranged an 
Indian Telegraph Union ?o provide funds to send telegrams on import¬ 
ant matters to leading Provincial papery hi Engl ami, with which he 
arranged for their publication. 

A graphic account of the 1st session of die Congress is given by Sta. 
Besant in her publication, How India Wrought for Freedom \ aud wo 
are Indebted to her for the following extracts therefrom:— 

M The first, meeting did riot, however, takb place at Poona, for, 
only a few clays before Christmas, some sporadic cases of cholera 
uecurred, possibly presaging an outbreak, and it was thought 'wiser 
to move the Conference, now call the Congress, to Bombay. The 
Managers of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College amt Boarding 
House placet the whole of their fine buildings at the disposal of the 
Congress and ill was ready by the morning of the 37ill December 
tor the reception of the Representatives of the Indian Nafimn As 
we glance oyer the lists of those who were present , how nmny we see 
who became famous in the annals of IndiaYt struggle for Freedom! 
Ammjg those who could not act as Representatives we note the Re¬ 
former, Dewan Bahadur R. Raglnmatha Rao, Deputy Collector of 
Madras; the Hod Mr, Mahatlev G. Kanade, then member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council and Small Cause Court Judge of Poona, later to be a 
Judge of the High Court: of Bombay, md lender honoured and trust¬ 
ed; Lain Baijnath of Agra was there, to be known as scholar and 
writer later on; and Professors 1C, Sumlararmnan ami E. G. iMnmJar- 
kar. Among the Representatives mry be noted Editors of well-known 
Indian papers, of The Ihjan Prakash, The Quarterly Journal of tho 
Poona Savva janik Sabha, The Mu'atha, The Kesari, The Nobabihha- 
bar, The Indian Mirror, The Wamm, The Hindusthani, The Tribune, 
Thu fitdmn Union, The Speck?for. The hida Prukmh, The Hindu, 
'I ' h c € re&ce hi . 1 1 o w m a uy nam es sh i ne ou t, fa mill a v and h one u red : 

Mr. A. 0. I In me is -th o > sfolwm . SI ml u ;_W* C. oh nei’j ee and N o rend va - 
nath S^^^fnT'Sleutta; W, S. Apt? atia''U7GrKgarkaf from Peoim; 
Cangaprasud Varma from Lucknow ; Dad&bhai Naoroji, K, T, Telang, 
Pjierozeshali M. Mehf&™then r as now. leader of the Bombay Cor¬ 
poration, D. E. Waclui, B. M. Maktbari, N. CL Chandavarkar, from 
Bombay; P. Rangiah Naidu, President of the. Malmjamt P 1 ' S. 
Subralmmnia Aiyar, I\ Ananda Charhi, G. Subrahman’ 
Yiraragliavaehariar, from Madras; F. Kesava Pi Uni L 

C—3 
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These are among the earliest who wrought for India's Freedom, and 
those yet on earth, are working for her still. 

“At 12 noon, on December 28th, 1885, m the Hall of the CJokuI- 
das Tejpal Sanskrit College, the First National Congress met. The 
first voices heard were those of Mr. A, 0. Hume, the Hon. Mr. S3. 
Suhralunania Aiyar and the Hon. Mr. K. T, Telang, who proposed, 
seconded and supported the election of the first. President.. Mr.. W. C. 
Bonnerjee. A solemn and historic moment was that in which the first 
of the long line of men thus honoured by the Motherland took his 
seat, to preside over her first National Assembly. 

“After alluding to the representative and weighty character of 
the Congress, he laid down under four heads the objects of the 
Congress; 

(a) like promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst 
all (1 k> more earnest workers in our country’s cause in the various 
parts of the Empire. 

(b) The eradication, by direct friendly personal intercourse, of 
all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of 
our country, and the fuller development and consolidation of those 
Sentiments of national unity that had their origin in our beloved 
Lord ttlpon’s ever memorable reign, 

(e) The authoritative record, after this has been carefully eli¬ 
cited by the fullest discussion, of the. matured opinions of tlm edu¬ 
cated classes in India on some of the more important and pressing 
of the social questions of the day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon and methods by which 
during the next twelve months it is desirable for Native politicians 
to labour in the public interests, 

' ir Phe nine resolutions of the first National Congress mark the 
beginning of the formulation of India’s demands: 

The first asked for a Ttaya! Commission to enquire into the working 
of Indian administration. 

The second for the abolition of the India Cottneil. 

The third dealt with the defect of the Legislative Councils id 
which then nil the members were nominated, and asked for the admis¬ 
sion Of elected members, for the right of interpellation, for the creation 
of Councils in the N. W. P. and Oudh, and m the Punjab, and for 
a Standing Committee in the House of Commons to consider lormai 
protests from, majorities in the Councils. 

Th e fourth prayed for .simultaneous examinations for the I. C. S. 

1 the raising of the age of candidates. 

fifth and sixth dealt with Military expenditure. 
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The seventh protested against the annexation of Upper Burma 
and the proposed incorporation of it with India. 

The eighth ordered the sending of the resolutions to political 
Associations, and they were discnspcwi and passed all over the country 
by political bodies and public meetings, an admirable plan which 
has Mien into desuetude* they were carried with much enthusiasm, 
and here and there amended on minor points. 

The final resolution fixed the next Congress at Calcutta, on 28th 
December* 1886, 

In Calcutta, a political organisation o f ariid dte class .'Itti sliThs was 
formecTm 1 &B5. It joined ivitltWjDtf^i’.groui)*^ curgftinsmg 1 secoml 
National Congress held that same year r also in Cj The Conference 

later 'gave way to;tfcr Cpiigress; It jsjtr ac tha t the 1st Congress' of 1885 
was attended, by only 2 Muslims, the second a.1;"‘UaIeuft'a’33pand 6th 
sesiiofl at B^jcntta in 18£>0 'by-156' Muslims out of 702 delegates or 2’S 
per *ceri t 

IV 

Great institutions have always had small beginnings, even as the 
great rivers of thvr worM start-ftaAhirr ^treams, At, the commencement 
of their career and course, they progress rapidly, arid, ite they widen, 
become slower and steadier* By the confluence of their various tribu¬ 
taries, they are enriched as they flow on, both in volume and content. 
The evolution of the Indian National Congress presents the same pheno¬ 
menon. It had to cut its way tlirough mighty obstacles and therefore en¬ 
tertained modest ideals. As it gained a foothold on the affections of the 
people, it widened its course and absorbed into itself several collateral 
movements wedded to the solution of social, ethical and economic pro- 
bleras. its activities were in the earlier stages naturally characterised hy 
a sense of diffidence and doubt. As it attained man7; estate it became 
move and more conscious of its strength and capacity, and its outlook 
was soon widened. From an attitude of prayerfulness and importunity, 
it developed sclf-consciousuess and self-assertion, This was followed by 
im intensive campaign of education and pmpagapda, which rapidly re- 
.suited in c::tensive organisation of the country and campaigns of direct 
action. Starting with the humble object of seeking redress of grievances, 
the Congress ere!brig developed, into the one accredited organ of the 
Nation that proudly put forth its demands limited as its range of 
vision was in the earlier decades to matters? atlininistrat ive, it soon became 
a powerful and authoritative exponent of the political ambition ; of the 
people hi Bulla. Its doors were thrown open to every class of citizens 
and to every crude of society* Thoiijjrh in the beginning it fought shy of 
problems that were described as soeiah yet m the fulness of lime, it re¬ 
cognized no such comparlmenlulism of life; ami surviving tho traditional 
and time-honoured demarcation of life issues as social and political, it 
has developed a comprehensive ideal in which life is Considered as on© 
and indivisible. The Cougrr^s thru is n National organisation that knows 
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no difference between British India and Indian India, between one Pro 
vines and another, between the classes and the masM§ between towns and 
villages, between the rich and the poor, between agricultural ami indus¬ 
trial interests, between castes and communities, or religions. This was 
the claim put' forward by Gandhi at the second ft, T, C, in his speech 
before the Federal Structure Committee, and we cannot do better than 
extract hero below the relevant portion of dial powerful speech:— 

H l am but a poor humble agent acting on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress; and it might be as well to remind ourselves of what 
the Oongi'ess stands for and what it is, T mi will then extend your 
sympathy to me, because I know that the burden that rests upon my 
shtmlders is really very great. The Congress is, if J am not mistaken, 
the oldest pol:itieal organisation we h ave in India. I.t has h ad near 1 y 
50 years of life, during which period it has, without any interruption, 
held its ammal session. It k what it means,—National, It represents 
no particular community, no particular class, no particular interest 
It claims to represent all Indian interests and all classes. It is a 
matter of the greatest pleasure tu me to state that it was first con¬ 
ceived in an English brain. Allan Octavkm Hume we knew as the 
Father of the Congress. It was nursed by two great Parsees 
Pherozeshah Mehta and Dadubhoy Naoroji, whom alS India delighted 
to recognise as its Grand Old Man, From the very commencement 
the Congress had Mussalmans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, I might 
my ad religions, sects, creeds, represented upon it more or less fully, 
The Sate Badniddin Tyabji M^tifted himself with the Congress, We 
have had Mussalmans - m Pre^identa of the Congress, and Par sees too, 
l can I’ticall at least one Indian Christian at the present moment, 
Kali Charon Bonerjee (an Indian Christian), than whom I have not 
had the privilege of knowing a purer Indian, was also thoroughly 
identified with the Congress, I miss, as f have no doubt nil of you 
miss, the presence in our midst of Mr, K„ T, Paul, Although I do 
not know, but so far as I know,- he never officially belonged to the 
Congress, he was a Nationalist to the full, 

“As you know, thn late Mania rm Mahomed AH whose presence 
also we miss to-day, was a President of the Congress, and at present 
we have four Mussulmans ni members of the Working Committee 
which consists of -15 members. Wo have had women as our Presi¬ 
dents; Dr, Annie Besant was the first, find Mrs, Sarojini Naidii 
followed. We have her us a member of the Working 0 mm hire also; 
and so, if we have no distinctions of class or creed, we have no dis¬ 
tinctions of sex either. 

“The Congress has from its very rthnmeiimnent taken up the 
cause of the so-called 4 u^tmlelmb^.^^ There was a titne when the 
Congress had at every annual session, us its adjunct, the Social Con¬ 
ference, to which the late K made had dedicated his energies among 
his many activities. Headed , by hm r you will fmd the programme 
of the Social Conference, reform hi connection with the untouchables 
taking a prominent place. But in 1020, the Congress look a large 
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step and brought the question of removal of un touch-ability as a plank 
on the politic*-! platform, made it aix important item of the political 
programme. Just as the Congress considered Hindu-Musliin unity, 
thereby meaning unity amongst all the classes, to be indispensable for 
the attainment of Swaraj, so also did the Congress consider the re¬ 
moval of the curse of un teachability as an indispensable condition 
for the attainment of full freedom, 

“The position the Congress took up in 1920 remains the same 
today, and so you will see that the Congress has attempted from its very 
beginning to be what tt'has described itself to be; namely, National 
In every s use of the term. If your Highnesses will permit me to say 
so, in the very curly stages, the Congress took up your cause also. 
Let me remind this Committee that it was the 6. O. M, of India who 
sponsored the cause of Kashmir and Mystic, and these two great, 
Houses, I venture in nil humility to submit, owe- not a little to the 
efforts of Dadahhai Naoroji and the Congress. 

“Even up to now the Congress has endeavoured to serve the 
Princes of India by refraining from any interference in their domestic 
and interim 1 affairs, I hope, therefore, that ibis brief introduction 
that 1 thought fit to give will serve to enable the Stib-Committite nud 
those whip are hi all interested in the claims of the Congress to under¬ 
stand that it has endeavoured to deserve the Haim that jt lias made. 
It has failed, I know, often to live up to the claim, but- 1 venture to 
submit, that if you were to examine Hie history of the Congress you 
would find that it has more often succeeded, and progressively suc¬ 
ceeded Hum failed. 

u Above nil the Congress represents, in iis essence, tile dumb 
semi-starved millions scattered over the length and breadth of the 
land in its 7,00,000 villages, no matter whether they come from what 
is called British India, or what is called Indian India. Every interest 
which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of protection, has to 
subserve this interest, and if there is a genuine real clash I have tm 
hesitation i a saying on behalf of the Congress that the Congress will 
sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interest of these dumb 
mil I ions. It is, therefore, essentially a peasant organisation, and it is 
becoming so progressively. Von, and even the Indian members of tire 
Sub~Gonimit.tee T will perhaps be astonished to find that to-day the 
Congress, through its organisation, the All-India Spinners * Associa¬ 
tion, is finding work for nearly 50,000 women in nearly 2,000 villages, 
and these women arc possibly 50 per cent. Mn.ss^mim women. Thou¬ 
sands of them belong to the so-called mitWehable class. We have 
tints, in this constructive manner, penetrated these vjJinges and the 
effort is being made to cover every one of the 7,00,00(1 villages. It is 
a .superhuman task but if human effort- can do so, you will presently 
fmd the Congress covering all of I best* villages and bringing to them 
the message of the spinning wlo. j L n 

Here in a nutshell is the description by Gandhi of this great National 
organisation. If the Congress has achieved nothin^ rl&e, it has done this, 
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namely, it has discovered its own destiny, it has focussed the thoughts 
and activities of the Nation to a single point. It has developed a certain 
self-consciousness amongst the teeming millions of India and animated 
them with a sense of unity, hope and self-confidence. The Congress has 
further given a distinctly national turn to the thoughts and ambitions of 
the Indians and enabled them to rediscover theiT common language and 
literature, their common crafts and arts, and above alt their common aspi¬ 
rations and ideals. It has not had a smooth course of progress during the 
past fifty years, and the graph of its career indicates its own rises and falls, 
synchronising with the hopes and fears of the people and the victories and 
reverses of their struggle. To describe the origin of such a virile organi¬ 
sation, to recount the services of the many patriarchs and progenitors 
that assisted at its birth, to trace the activities of the patriots that nur¬ 
tured this institution in its formative period of life, to portray the vicis¬ 
situdes through which the organisation lias passed in its adolescence, to 
delineate the glories and greatness of its achievement in its manhood as 
well as the sorrows and shame that it has sustained, to rev' >w the phases 
through which its faith and philosophy have passed before the Congress 
became pledged to “the attainment of Swaraj by all peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate means, 1 ' these are the objectives held in view in attempting to 
chronicle the history of the Congress over the past half-century of its 
existence. 



CHAPTER II 

A Rapid Review of the Resolutions of the Congress 

(1885-1915) 

We do not propose in tills Chapter to take the sessions of the Congress 
year by year. It would be better to take up the important matters which 
formed the subjects for discussion, and resolutions at successive Con¬ 
gresses, and thus show at a glance the course of the Congress policy and 
programme up to say 1915, after which a new orientation in policy and 
somewhat different methods of treatment came to be adopted For this 
purpose the important subjects of discussion and resolution may be divided 
into separate main-heads and dealt with one after another. 

THE INDIA COUNCIL 

At its very earliest session, the Congress urged the abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary of State as it was constituted, and the proposal 
was reiterated at two subsequent sessions, the tenth Congress proposing 
the constitution, in its place, of a Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons to advise the Secretary of State, But the mover of the resolu¬ 
tion, Mr, Eardley Norton, was not free from doubt about this latter pro¬ 
posal. He said: 

14 Personally 1 am not very much enamoured of the suggestion 
that in lieu of the Secretary of Stated Council we should have a 
Standing Committee of Parliament at Home, because I feel that the 
Standing Committee may in course of years become the monopoly of 
the retired Anglo-Indian official who tickles into Parliament * . * * 
But personally I would sooner embark on any venture; sooner trust 
to any new tribunal; sooner pin my faith on any proposed combina¬ 
tion than entrust anything in which I felt a personal interest to the 
dutches or the carelessness of the India Council. With me there is 
no mending that Council, It must be ending. The Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons will at any rate have this advantage; 
in the first place it will be very much less expensive, because it will 
sweep away the £ 1,200 a year of these gentlemen, and in the second 
place you will have the advantage of its members speaking in public, 
subject to public opinion, subject to debate, and subject to criticism. 
So far as I am concerned this part of the resolution is only tentative* 
I tfhali be open to discuss and consider any better substitute for the 
Council/* 

Specific proposals of reform were made by the Karachi session held 
in 1913, which parsed the following resolution:— 

That this Congress is of opinion that the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, as at present constituted, should be abolished, and 
makes the following suggestions for its reconstruction: 
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(it) that the salary of the Secretary of State for India should 
be placed on the English Estimates ; 

(b) that with a view to the efficiency and independence of the 
Council, it is expedient that it should be partly nominated and partly 
elected; 

(c) that the total number of members of the Council should be 
not less thaii nine; 

(d) that the elected portion of the Council shoxrid consist of not 
iBss than one-third - the total number of members, who should be 
non-official Indians chosen by a constituency consisting of the elected 
members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils; 

(e) that the remaining portion of tho nominated Councillors 
should cOmist of officials who have served in India for not less than 
ten years and who* have not been away from India for more than 

two years; 

(f) that the character of the Council should be advisory and not 
administrative; 

(g) that the term of office of each member should be five years. 

The reason for the modified resolutions pa&sed at a few later sessions 
is not a weakening of conviction that the abolition of the Council. desir¬ 
able, but the feeling that there was less probability of early abolition 
than of reform. That the conviction of the inutility of the Council is 
still there, is proved by the clause advocating its abolition in the scheme 
of Reforms adopted in 1917, 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

Few people could lay the charge b.f Immoderation against the Congress 
at its inception mid for a long time thereafter. All that was prayed for 
at the first Congress was that “the Supreme and existing Local Legislative 
Ooimeih should be expanded by the admission of a considerable propor¬ 
tion of elected members (mid the creation of similar Councils for the 
N. \V. P mid Out'lh (LU\) arid also for the''Punjab)," holding that all 
Budgets should be referred to the Connells, that the right of interpella¬ 
tion be granted, and that “a standing Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons should be constituted to receive and consider any formal protests 
that may be recorded by majorities of such Councils against the exercise 
by the Extentive of the power, which would be vested in it, of overruling 
■ the do d si on of such majorities*” That is to say, in 1885, tho Congress 
wauled a Parliamentary safeguard against bureaucratic actions, such as 
have been lately witnessed in profusion in the Assembly in respect of the 
rejection or vetoing of popular demands accepted by a majority, and the 
Certification of Government demands rejected by the people’s represen¬ 
tatives. The second session of the Congress elaborated a. scheme of Council 
Reform, and while asking for a 50 per cent, elected strength, conceded 
the principle, of Indirect election by Municipalities and Local Boards, by 
the Chambers of Cpjttfperee and tho Universities, to the Local Councils, 
and hy the Local Councils to the Supreme Council, Jt further conceded 
to Government the right of overruling the decisions of the Councils, but 
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provided for appeals against Executive action to tlie Government of India 
and to the Standing Committee of the Hoinrc of Commons, to which bodice 
the respective Executives concerned should; within a month of over 
ruling, duly explain their action. The same resolution was repeated in 
1887, 1888, 1883, In 1890 the Congress supported the Bill to amend the 
Indian jCouncik Act introduced by Charles BmHaiigh as calculated to 
secure a substantial instalment of Reforms. The Bill, it may be noted m 
passing, wa* dropped. In 1891 the Congress reiterated its conviction that 
.India could not be governed we! ( l until her people were allowed, through 
their elected representatives, a potential voice in the Legislatures. Lord 
Cross's Act of Council Reform was passed in 1892, and then the Congress 
concentrated upon in attack on the Rules of the Government of India and 
the praorce of Local Governments which necessitated many alterations. 

We must not omit to mention the fact that me Reforms of 1892 did 
nut provide for the election of the representatives to the Legislative 
Councils. The so-called right of election to- the Legislatures enjoyed by 
Local Bodies and by other Electorates amounted merely to nomination 
by those bodies, and it was up to Government to accept them or to reject 
them. Fu practice, however, Government invariably accepted the nomina¬ 
tions. The fact was that Lord Imisdownek Government uniformly re- 
sis ted the principle of election even of an indirect character. The repre¬ 
sentation to the Supreme Council was similarly arranger! only four seats 
being open to be filled up by the recommendation of the non-official mem¬ 
bers of the four Provincial Legislative Councils then in existence,-™ 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal and N, W, P. 

In 1892 the Congress, while accepting in a loyal spirit the Indian 
Councils Act, regretted that the Act itself did not in terms concede to the 
people the right of electing their own representatives to the Councils, In 
1893 it thanked the Government for its liberal spirit in giving effect to 
the Act hut also pointed out material alterations considered necessary, 
if real effect was to be given to the Act. It, also reiterated the demand 
for a Council for the Pan jab. These requests were repeated in 1S94 and 
3897, The Reforms of 1892, however, conceded the right of interpellation 
for the members of Councils m 3893, and the Congress ashed in 1895 for 
the right to preface their questions by short explanations which is not 
permitted even to-day, 

THE MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 

It was not till 1904 that the Congress reverted to the subject. In 
that year a demand wax also made in favour of direct representation to 
the House of Commons, at the rate of two members to.each Province, 
and a further expansion of the Councils in the country, with the right 
to divide the House ou financial matters, the right of veto to the Head 
of the Government being of course conceded. A plea wa^ also put in for 
the appointment of Indians to the Council of the Secretary of St#te and 
to the Executive Councils in India. In 1905 the Congress agaih pressed 
for Reforms and in 1908 expressed the opinion that the system of Gov¬ 
ernment obtaining in the Self-Governing Dominions should be extended 
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to India, and as steps leading thereto, there should be simultaneous 
examinations held iu England and India, adequate representation of 
Indians in the Council of the Secretary of State, an expansion of the 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils, allowing larger and truer 
representation of the people and larger control over the financial and 
executive administration of the country, and an increase in ilie powers 
of hw»- i bodies. In 1908 the Congress began to rejoice over the coining 
Reform;? before time for it, gave a most hearty and unqualified welcome 
to the Reform proposals, and expressed the hope that the details would 
lie worked out in file same liberal spirit in which the proposals were con¬ 
ceived. Disappointment, however, was in store for the country. Even 
apart from the measure of representation, there remained the fact that the 
Regulations passed under the Reforms Statute of 1909 were even less 
liberal than John Morlev had indicated in his Despatch earlier. This 
reminds us of later events- in which the pronouncements of Lord Irwin 
were toned down by the Round Table Conference of 1930-33, and the 
plans of the Conferences were further diluted by the "White Paper, which 
in turn was softened by the 3. P. 0. Report, while the. Bill went lower 
down than the Report, and t.he Act finally has emerged as" an attenuated 
form of the Bill. 

It is necessary at this stage to review rapidly what the Reforms were. 
which were for a* decade associated with the names of Min to and Ivlorley. 
The Supreme Council consisted of 60 additional members, of whom only 
37 were elected representatives. Of the remaining 33, not more than 28 
might he officials. But the Governor-General also nominated three noin- 
officials to represent certain specified Communities, and had at his disposal 
two other seats to he filled by nomination, more to represent interest 
than territories. The elected seats themselves were partly-shared by 
certain special constituencies, such as the Landowners in seven Provinces, 
the Muslims in five Provinces, Muslim Land-owners in one Province (at 
alternative elections only), and two Chambers of Commerce, while the 
residue of open seats was filled by election by the non-official members of 
the nine Prov icial Legislative Councils, Lord Morley made no secret of 
the fact that the ''Governor-General ’a Council, in its Legislative as well 
as its Executive capacity, should continue to be so constituted as to ensure 
its constant and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional obligations 
that it owes, and must always owe, to His Majesty’s Government and to 
the Imperial Parliament.” Of the Reforms themselves Mori# stated: 
“If it could be said that this chapter of Reforms led directly or indirectly 
to the establishment, of a Parliamentary system in India, I for one would 
have nothing at all to do with it.” But the y or die, of Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu as embodied in their (Montford) Report on these Re¬ 
forms is doubtless even more authoritative: ' They have ceased to satisfy 

Indian opinion, and their continuance can only lead to a father cleavage 
between the Indian members and the Government and a further 
cultivation of criticism unchecked by Responsibility.” 

Before dealing with Congress resolutions on the subject, we may here 
anticipate events and complete the picture. 

The Morl,ey-Minto Reforms opened the next stage of the question. 
Two Indiums (since increased to three) were appointed in 3907 as mem- 
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ben of the India Council, one was appointed to the Governor-Genera] ’s 
Executive Council in 1903, and one each to the Executive Councils of the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay in 1310. An Executive Council was 
constituted in Bengal in the same year and an Indian member was appoint¬ 
ed to it. Subsequently the Province was raised to the status of a' Pre¬ 
sidency tinder a Governor-in-Council The separate Province of Bihar 
and Orissa was formed in 1912 under a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
with an Indian member in it. 

In 1909 the Congress passed four resolutions dealing with the Reforms. 
In the first it recorded its sense of disapproval of the creation of separate 
electorates on the basis of religion; it expressed dissatisfaction at "(a) 
the excessive and unfairly preponderant share of representation given in 
the tollowers of. one particular religion; (b) the unjust, invidious and 
humiliating distinctions made between Muslim and non-Musirnt subjects 
of His Majesty in the matter of electorates, the franchise and the qualifi¬ 
cations of candidates; (e) the wide, arbitrary and unreasonable disquali¬ 
fications and restrictions for candidates seeking election to the Councils; 
(d) the general distrust of the educated classes running through the 
Regulations j and (e) the unsatisfactory composition of the non-official 
majorities in the Provincial Councils, rendering them ineffective and 
unreal” By the second resolution it urged the creation of Executive 
Councils to assist the Lt. Governors in the IIP., the Punjab, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and Burma. By the third resolution the Congress 
pointed out the unsatisfactory nature of the Reforms Regulations for the 
Punjab in (a) that the numerical strength of the Council was inadequate, 

(b) that the elected element was unduly small and altogether insufficient, 

(c) that the principle of protection of minorities applied in the ease of 
Muslims.m other Provinces was not applied fo non-Muslim minorities in 
the Punjab, and (d) that the Regulations tended to practically keep out 
non-Muslims of the Punjab from the Imperial Council. By a fourth re¬ 
solution the Congress expressed dissatisfaction at the non-establishment of 
a Council for the C.P. and Berars and at the exclusion of the Berurs from 
participation in the election of two members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council by the landholders and members of District and Municipal "Beards 
of C.P. 

In 1910 and 1311 the Congress practically reiterated the objection!' 
and suggestions of 1909 regarding, the Reforms and further protested 
against the extension of the principle of separate electorates to District 
Boards and Municipalities. 

In 1912 the Congress expressed disappointment at the non-removal 
of the defects mentioned in the previous resolutions, and prayed for a)i 
elected majority in the Imperial Legislative Council and in all the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils, the system of voting by delegates to be done away with, 
the franchise to be widened, removal of the disqualifications of candidates 
on the ground of conviction not involving moral turpitude, the right of 
putting supplementary questions and similar other reforms. It reiterated 
the resolutions regarding the establishment of an Executive Council in 
the Punjab and condemning the extension of separate electorates to- Local 
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Bodies. Curiously enough, the Congress resolutions on the Reforms had 
n clause to the effect that “a person ignorent of English should be in¬ 
eligible for membership. 4 ' The Congress expressed satisfaction .at the 
recognition by the Government of India of the necessity of introducing 
Provincial Autonomy and protested against an interpretation sought to 
be put upon the Despatch which was contrary to its letter and spirit. The 
same resolution was practically reiterated in 1913. 

In ,1915 the Congress was held in Bombay under the presidency of 
Sir S. P. Siuha who was the first Law Member of the Government of 
India. Resolution XIX of the Bombay Congress {1915) instructed the 
Ail-lndia Congress Committee to confer with a committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, and as the result of the conferences a scheme was 
drafted embodying the aspirations of United India, and the Lucknow 
Congress of 1916 approved of this scheme. The Congress demanded a 
definite step to be taken towards Self-Government and that India should 
be raised in status “from the position of a Dependency to that of an equal 
partner in the Empire with the Self-Governing Dominions." The scheme 
(hat was then elaborated, strangely enough, provided for 4!5 elected and 
I 5 nominated members in the Provincial Legislative Councils, for elec¬ 
tions being direct and being based on as broad a franchise as possible, 
adequate provision being made for the Muslim minorities by Separate 
Electorates and the following quotas:—Punjab 50 per cento oE the 
elected members, U.P. 30 per cent,, Bengal 40 per cent., Bihar 25 per 
cent., C.P. 15 per cent., Madras 15 per eent and Bombay 1|3- They ■were 
not to contest in any other Election (Imperial or Provincial) than those 
representing special interests. It was also provided that “no Bill, nor 
any-clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official member 
affecting one or the other community, which question is to be determined 
by the members of that community in the Legislative Council concerned, 
sh dl be proceeded with, if three-fourths of the members of that commu¬ 
nity in the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, oppose the Bill, 
or any clause thereof, or the resolution.” In the Imperial Council there 
should be a four-fifths elected element, and a third of the Indian elected 
members should be Muslims elected by separate Muslim Electorates in 
the proportion, as nearly as possible, in which they are represented in the 
Provincial Councils by separate Muslim Electorates. This is the Hindu- 
Muslim concordat passed at Lucknow and subsequently accepted by, and 
en bloc incorporated in, the Montford Reforms. 

The scheme comprised various detail^ which need not he gone into 
here. The Congress League Scheme is extracted in full in the Appendix. 
The Congress did not rest content with the passing of the resolution. An 
Executive Committee was appointed to carry on educative and propagan¬ 
dist ic work in this behalf. The General Secretaries referred the scheme 
to a lawyer of eminence, Mr. S. Varadacharier, who has recently become 
a Judge'of the Madras High Court, for preparing an Amending Bill to 
carry out the changes proposed in the Government of India Act in accord¬ 
ance with the Congress League Scheme. The Home Buie agitation ted by 
Mrs. Besant, her internment, the scheme of Passive Resistance thought of 
jointly by the Congress and the Muslim League, the great speech of Mr. 
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Montagu on the Mesopotamian muddle, the resignation of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the then (Secretary of State, and the appointment of Jlir. 
Montagu as S. of 3. for India, the famous A unonn cement of August 20tli, 
1917, aduinbratijig f Ji.fi future policy in India, Mr. Montagu's promised 
visit', Mrs. Jlesant's release and her ejection as President of the Congress 
are only emiiagrated here, though they arc dealt with in detail else¬ 
where (in Part, II); as they form (lie feachground for the picture of the 
Calcutta Congress >f ,1917. 

In CaleuHa (1917), the grateful satisfaction of the Congress was 
expressed over the pronoun eemept that the establishment of Respumibh 
Government was Government’s object, and the Congress asked that a 
time-limit be fixed in the Wtafiitr itself, for for its full realization, and that 
as a first step the Congress League Scheme of Reforms should be intro- 
clueod. The reader may note how the Congress had in. mind an elastic 
and self-expanding scheme of Reforms. 

Mr. Montagu arrived in India in November 1917. The Mon third 
Report itself was published in the month of June 1918, and the scheme 
1 herein.set forth was dismissed at a Special Congress held in Bombay in 
September 3S18._ presided over by Mr, JFIasau Imam. Tim Congress League. 
Scheme was eclipsed by the scheme elaborated in the Moutford Roporl 
andDyarchy was its centrai, factor. A Second Chamber in the Central 
Legislature—namely. Use Council of State—was contemplated, and “grand 
committees” in the Provinces in order to help the Governor-General mul 
Governors to have effective power in respect of measures not approved of 
by the popular Chambers, The Bombay (Special) Session ‘ resolved 
“That there shall be no Council of State, bin if a Conned of State is to 
Ir constituted, a system of reserved and l ransferml subjects similar to 
that.proposed for the Provinces, shall be adopted for the Central Govern¬ 
ment. At. least, half of its total strength shall consist of elected members 
and procedure by certification shall be confined to the Reserved subjects.” 
Dyarchy was accepted and a Second Chamber in the Centre was agreed 
to in return for an extension of Dyarchy in the Centre, which was de¬ 
manded bj the Congress but which the Moutford Scheme hud not con¬ 
templated. The Congress League Scheme 'was really much nearer to the 
Home Rule idea than the bicameral scheme which successfully puts down 
the popular voice of the Lower Mouse without the odium of a veto by the 
Governor-General or the Governor. 

Government.took what was given, vis,, the Council of State, and did 
not give what was demanded as a quid pro quo, vis., Dyarchy at the 
Centre. Tby Bombay Special Congress was a complete triumph for Mr. 
Montagu. That it considered the Moutford proposals, as a whole, dis¬ 
appointing and unsatisfactory, or that in reaffirming the demands of the 
tun previous Congresses it added a section relating to fundamental rights, 
namely, equality ol all subjects before the law, guarantees of liberty, life 
and property, freedom of .speech or writing or of association, right to 
bear arms, freedom of Press, and the making of corporal punishment 
equally applicable to all, does not really disprove this statement. T,ho 
Delhi Congress (1918) which was presided over b,y Pandit Malaviya also 
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re-affirmed these conditions, but demanded Ml Responsible Government 
in all Provinces, not Dyarchy. At Delhi, Dyarchy was pleaded for ia 
the Central Government, Foreign Affairs, the Army and the Navy being 
agreed to be left as Reserved subjects. On the question of the Second 
Chamber, the Bombay Special Congress resolution was repeated, a half 
of the total strength being required to bo elected. The War ended by the 
declaration of armistice on 11-11-1918, and the Congress quoted the pro¬ 
nouncements of President Wilson, Lloyd George and other British states¬ 
men, stressed that the principle of self-determination be applied to all 
progressive nations, and resolved that it be applied to India, and that all 
repressive laws be repealed. Strenuous times were ahead, however 
for the Congress. Before the next session met at Amritsar, the 
Rowlatt Bills and the Satyagraha movement, the shootings at Viram- 
gairi and De'fhi and the lahjanwalabagh tragedy, Martial Law in the 
Punjab and Sir C. Sankaran Nair’s resignation from the Government of 
India, the Hunter Commission and its failure,-—these were the chief occur¬ 
rences that engaged and even perturbed the national mind, 

PUBLIC SERVICES 

The Congress has always attached great importance to the employ¬ 
ment of Indians in the public services, and particularly in what are known 
as the covenanted services, It will be recalled that in 1838 the eligibility 
of Indians to all, posts had been recognised by statute, and when in 1853 
competitive examinations were introduced it was pointed out that Indians 
were under a great handicap During the regime of Lord Salisbury the 
age of candidates for competitive examinations for the Civil Service was 
reduced, and this was regarded as adding to the handicap from which 
Indians suffered. Indians had always demanded simultaneous examina¬ 
tions to be held in England and India so that that handicap might he at 
least partially removed. The very first Congress advocated simultaneous 
examinations. 

Let us study the subject in greater detail. It, may be mentioned here 
that the demand for simultaneous examinations has been made by the 
Congress ever since 1885 when its first session was held, and tka* it dates 
hack to at least eighteen years earlier, apart from the important circum¬ 
stance that, as early as 1861, a committee of the India Council recom¬ 
mended the saint as essential if justice was to be done to India and if the 
promises of Parliament were to be fulfilled. The resolution in support 
of simultaneous examinations passed by the House of Commons in June 
1893 was acclaimed by the Congress and throughout the country, and the 
decision of Government, announced in the following year, not to give 
effect to it was received with the deepest disappointment. .The evidence 
of the Indian witnesses before the Royal Commission on the Public Ser¬ 
vices in India left no room for doubt as regards the persistence of the 
opinion that justice could never be done to the claims of Indians unless 
this reform was accomplished, and the principal reason for the emphatic 
disapproval of the Majority Report of the Commissioners was that they 
negatived this proposal. 
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At the second Congress a sub-coin iiiltteo appointed in this behalf for¬ 
mulated certain details and demanded that simultaneous competitive 
examinations be held in India and England open to all subjects of His 
Majesty, that a classified list of appointments be made in order of merit; 
that with the holding of these simultaneous examinations, the Statutory 
Civil Service be closed for first appointments which, however, should be 
heft open to the members of the uncovenanted Srviee and to professional 
men of proved merit, and that all other appointments be filled by com¬ 
petitive examinations held in the Provinces, The practice then prevalent 
was that certain young men were being chosen as Deputy Collectors 
straightway. By the time of the fourth session the agitation met with a 
measure of success. The Congress appreciated the concessions proposed in 
the Report of the Public Service Commission but complained of their in¬ 
adequacy, No doubt the age limit for the I, 0, S, examination was raised 
from ID to 23 as was desired by the Congress, but otherwise the position 
was made worse by the Government's orders on the Commission's recom¬ 
mendations, for the Indian officials were compelled either to remain in 
the position they then held in the Statutory Service or to enter the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, the members of which were banned from all the higher 
Executive offices, Gokhale made an indignant speech at the 5th Congress 
in which he stated: “The terms of the enactment of 1833 and the Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858 are so explicit that those who now try to withhold the 
privileges then assured to us must be prepared to face the painful dilemma 
of hypocrisy or treachery, must he prepared to admit that England was 
insincere when she made those promises or that she is x>repared to break 
faith with us bqw. m The position then was that first, there were com¬ 
petitive examinations for the Alb India Services, secondly, there was the 
Statutory Covenanted Service in which I|6 of the posts, by the enactment 
of 1861, were reserved for Indians, and thirdly there was the uncove nan ted 
service which was wholly Indian. In 1892 the^ Congress regretted the 
resolution of the Government of India on the Report of the Public Service 
Commission and had a humble petition submitted to the House of Com¬ 
mons, Out of 941 posts under the second category, a sixth^ he, 158 posts 
belonged to the Indians. But the Public Service Commission said 108 
should be given, and the Secretary of State changed the word 1 ‘should 9 * 
and said they may be given. As a matter of fact even out of the 0.08 posts 
left to the discretion of Government as against 158 which had formed 
the rightful claim of Indians, only 93 were given to them in 1892. 

Matters soon grew worse. The Government of India Resolution on 
the subject, was confirmed by a despatch from the S. of S. and a positive 
disability founded upon race was created against the Indians in 1894* 
for the despatch laid down that a minimum of European officials in the 
Covenanted Service was indispensable. It gave the go-bye to the Resolu¬ 
tion passed by the House of Commons on 2-6-1893, that the question of 
holding simultaneous examinations should be speedily carried out as an 
act of justice to the Indian people. While India was demanding facilities 
through simultaneous examinations for entering the Indian Civil, Medical, 
Police, Engineering, Telegraph, Forest and Accounts Services, Govern¬ 
ment took a reactionary stop in 1895, for, in reorganizing the Educational 





Service which Indians could enter in any grade and on emit pay with 
Europeans, Government published a ilesolvifion stating that “'in tnturo 
Natives of India arc desirous of.entering the Educational department will 
usually he appointed in India and to the Provincial Service/’ Thus in 
the field of Educational Service a new injustice was per ye teat eel in the 
scheme for its reorganization. Indians were excluded from the higher 
grades of that service, The scheme divided the superior Educational 
into two—-the higher, the I.E.S., to be filled by persons appointed in 
England and the lower, the U.E.S., to he filled in India, Before 1880, 
in Bengal, both Indians and .European* in the higher service received the 
same pave Both began on Its. 5.00. In 1880 the pay for Unbans was 
reduced to Its. 333 and, in -1889 to Its. 2.10, although the Indians had gra¬ 
duated in ini English University. The highest pay for the Indian was to 
be. in 1S9C, Its. 700 however long he might serve, while the Englishman 
had Us. 1,000 at. the end of 10 .years. The new scheme further bmo.il the 
Indiana from the Principal ship of certain Colleges reserved for English¬ 
men. The regret at these changes was ail the greater, said MY. A. M, 
Bose, as thby were brought into force in the year of Her Majesty s J)ia- 
mor.d Jubilee (1897). It is thus that, as the Congress movement became 
more real and more earnest, the bureaucratic reaction became more un¬ 
abashed and more naked. 

In 3890 and 3897, the Congress demanded a place for Indians in the 
Executive Councils of Bombay mid- Madras. The Civil Medical Service 
came in for some attention in these and subsequent years. In 1900, the 
Congress deplored the exclusion of Indians from the higher branches of 
the IhW.lb, Railway, Opium, Customs and Telegraph Services and also 
the restriction of eligibility for appointment through the Cooper's Hill 
College of Engineering only to two. An additional invidious distinction 
was made in respect of guaranteed appointments in connect ion with the. 
College ai Rom Id. The separation of the Indian Civil Medical from the 
Military Medical Service becu’me another topic of agitation and the same 
old grievances continned to be reiterated at subsequent sessions, 

MILITARY PROBLEM 

The Congress of the period had dealt with nearly two hundred sub¬ 
jects during the thirty years covered by this period- Amongst these sub¬ 
jects there worn one of unfailing interest which became an animal theme 
for years but which obtained uo redress or relief in spite of repeated 
protests and prayers from the Congress.. The very first Congress pro¬ 
tested against the proposed increase of military expenditure and suggest¬ 
ed that if it was inevitable it should be met. by retrenchment Of other ex¬ 
penditure a lid bv a re imposition of Customs duties and extension of (be 
License tax oil those officials and non-officials till then exempt therefrom, 
taking care, however, to maintain u Kiifihricntly high axable minimum, In 
the next year a plea was put forward for tlm admission of Indians as 
volunteers who would be of immense assistance to Government, in view 
of the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe, fu (tie third year 
India’s claims for admission into the higher gihuhs of military service 
were pressed on the plea ot India -s loyalty and o! the Queen s pledge 
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Proclamation of 1858. To this end, Congress asked for Hie estab¬ 
lishment of Military Colleges in this country. The fourth and fifth Con¬ 
gresses confirmed the earlier resolutions, the sixth ignored the subject* 
The seventh resumed discussion on the subject and while urging that 
“Government should eomihate Indian public opinion and encourage and 
qualify the Indians to defend their homes and Government/ 5 demanded 
a certain relaxation of the rules under the Arms Act, the organization, 
throughout the more warlike races of the Empire of a system of Militia 
Service, and the establishment of Military Colleges and of a system of 
Volunteering, The abnormal increase of military expenditure m spite of 
these prayers and protests was made the ground by the eighth Congress 
for a dmimml that England should share a portion of this expenditure 
with India. The ninth Congress turned its attention to a social 
aspect of the question, namely prostitution and contagious disease in 
Indian Cantonments, and this was confirmed by the tenth session. In 
1804, the W el by Commission was appointed and was to consider the ques¬ 
tion of apportionment of military expenditure between England and 
India, The eleventh and twelfth sessions passed over the subject but the 
thirteenth reverted to it on account of the Frontier policy adopted by 
Government and asked that the expenditure necessitated by it should he 
shared by England. The fourteenth session followed suit. The fifteenth 
Congress touched a new aspect of the matter and pointed out that in as- 
much as it was thought prudent rnu'l safe to withdraw large bodies of 
troops outside India, the cost of 20,000 British troops be borne by the 
British Government, The Frontier emergency having passed, the Con¬ 
gress harked back to the question of a Military College at its 16th! session. 
With this the 19th centum" dosed, Queen Victoria passed away in 1901, 
a new soY'Yjyeign (King Edward VII) ascended the throne, but Indians 
military woes remained m ever before. In 1902 at its 171h session, the 
Congress demanded a division e£ expenditure between England and India 
on the ground urged at the 15th session, Things soon became more con¬ 
crete. The Welby Commission of 1894 hail reported and the small relief 
given to India was more than compensated by a fresh burden oil £788,000 
per annum imposed on the country by an increase in the pay of the Bri¬ 
tish soldier. This was the subject of protest at the 18th session. 

Moreover it appeared at the time that mom British troops were to 
be saddled on India,—and tins, after the Boer War ami the operations in 
China which had drawn lots of troops from India had conclusively shown 
that it was quite safe and pm dent to withdraw them outside the Statu¬ 
tory limits of British India. The 19th session took a comprehensive view 
of the situation ami recalling how the Army Amalgamation Scheme of 
1859 had worked hardship on India, attacked the Military policy of Bri¬ 
tain in India as really an Imperial policy for winch England must; pay 
its quota, especially in view of the fact that the British troops in India, 
ibrnrihg. ns they did an Imperial garrison, amounted to a third of the 
whole British Army. Lord Cunmi/s forward policy in Tibet was hv this 
time 'n operation though lie had described Ins Tibetan expedition as a 
''political mission' 5 and incurred expenditure thereon without the express 
sanction of Parliament as was required by the Statute of 1858, under 
which Indian Revenues should not be spent without such sanction out- 
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side the Statutory limits of British Indio, except to repel foreign .aggres- 
sion. Now in tlie year 1935 we see the Indian Reform Act validating this 
deviation from an age-long law. The 20th Congress protested against 
this act of Lord Curam’s and also pointed out how the military expendi¬ 
ture was growing and becoming unbearable on account of Lord Kitchener Vs 
army reorganisation scheme at an additional cost of £10 millions. To¬ 
wards the end of Lord Curzou’s' renewed term of office—1905, acute dif¬ 
ferences arose between him and Lord Kitchener on the question of Civil 
Control over the Military, the former upholding it, the latter upsetting it. 

The Congress at its 21st session held at Benares in 1905 protested 
against any change in the prevailing policy which ensured the supremacy 
of Civil Control over the Military authorities, and drew attention once 
again to the question of military policy in India being dictated by British 
policy in the Bast. It further emphasised the fact that such Civil Control 
could not be exercised except by representatives of the taxpayer. In 
1905, in the midst of the new' forces of National resurgence,_ this hardy 
animal was not given the go-bye and it was pointed out that within twenty 
years the military expenditure had nearly doubled from 17 crores to 32 
crores a year and that during a period which synchronised with the most 
disastrous famines that ever raged in India causing no less than 11 million 
deaths for want of food. 

In 1908 the Congress emphatically protested against a fresh burden 
of £300,000 which the British War Office had imposed on the Indian 
Exchequer on the recommendation of the Home Committee and urged 
upon the British Government the necessity p£ revising the Army Amalga¬ 
mation .-Scheme of 1859 and the desirability of laying down a fair and 
reasonable principle which should free the Indian Exchequer from unjust 
exactions of this character. In 1909 and 1910 the anmidly^growing mili¬ 
tary expenditure was commented upon. In 1912 and 1913 at the 27th 
and 28tli sessions, resolutions on the injustice of keeping the higher ranks 
of the Army closed against Indians were again passed. 

In 1914, the Congress repeated its demand Hint the higher ranks of 
the Army should bo thrown open to Indians and that Military Schools 
ami Colleges should be established and Indians should be allowed to 
volunteer ° His Royal Highness Hie Duke of Connaught had urged the 
first two points. Lord Kitchener, it was said, was in favour of admit twig 
Indians as far as Majors and it was fondly hoped that the King would 
announce this in 1911. Indians were in no why debarred from volunteer¬ 
ing in those days ami when the question was timt raised in the earlier 
years of the Congress, Mr. H. B. Haulm ram declared that he was a volun¬ 
teer. If is of interest to note that. Mr. B. N. Hanna who became in 1920 
ft member of the Viceroy's Executive Council was himself a volunteer. 
But in 1898, the Indian Volunteers’ names were taken off and in 1914, 
only Indian "Christians were allowed to volunteer. A partial reparation 
for lbe great damage done to Indian name and character in the military 
sphere was made in 1917 when the racial bar against the admission of 
Indians lo the commissioned ranks of the Army was removed and nine 
Indiana were appointed to such ranks. The Congress of 1917 (Calcutta) 
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esscd its satisfaction over the matter and urged the formation of 
Cadet Corps for young men between 16 and 18 years of age, 

LEGAL AND JUDICIAL PROBLEMS 

The Congress, dominated as it doubtless was from its earliest days 
by men of high legal position and attainments in the country, wan natu¬ 
rally punctilious about safeguarding the legal rights of the people* 
Neither popular experiences nor bureaucratic repression advanced far 
enough to compel the realisation that all legal forms and procedure 
arc only for normal times m& for submissive subjects. When once the 
subjects of the States become conscious of the rights that legal forms are 
designed to secure to them, that is, when the spacious life incidental to a 
nascent nationalism begins to dawn upon a country or community, 
tire hollowness of those forms and that procedure at once 
Will' become apparent* So did it when the Government having 
introduced the system of trial by Jury in all its fulness, thought lit to 
make an innovation in 1872 in the system of such trials, by depriving the 
verdicts of Juries of all finality and vesting in Sessions Judges and High 
Courts powers of setting aside verdicts of acquittal. The very second 
Congress (Calcutta, 1886) declared such an innovation injurious and 
asked for its immediate withdrawal and subsequently protested against 
farther reactionary changes proposed in the system, and later Congresses 
repeated the request from time to time but without effect until even to-day. 

Certainly more important than the curtailment of the powers of 
Juries, was the combination of the Judicial with the Executive functions 
which mark the same authorities, prosecutor, judge and jury—all rolled 
up into one* 

The movement for this, reform in British India dates from the time of 
Rajft Itninmohan Rpv, who died in England over eighty years ago after 
he had given evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, and who placed 
a memorandum, as we have already said, before the Parliament on this 
amongst other questions. It k interesting to recall that one of the reforms 
which he advocated was the separation of Judicial from Executive func¬ 
tions, for which the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League have been pkaduig in vain* Incidentally., the history of this ques¬ 
tion illustrates, about as well as anything can do, how unfavourable are 
existing conditions for the introduction of even much needed reforms. 
Among others, the Marquis of Dufferm as Governor-General, Viscount 
Cross and the Earl of Kimberley as Secretaries of State, and Sir Harvey 
Adamson as Home Member of the Government of India acknowledged at 
different times the soundness of the Congress proposal, and the last-named 
officer promised on behalf of Government in 1908 that it would be tried 
as aa experimental measure. But Judicial and Executive duties are still 
combined in one and the same officer, A band of devoted workers, of 
whom Mr. Dodabhai Naoroji was die most prominent, took up the cause 
of reform after Raminolian Roy, and associations were formed for the 
purpose in Bengal^ Bombay and Madras. Of these, mention may be made 
in particular of the Bengal National League With the spread of educa¬ 
tion die movement gained in volume and momentum, and the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress took up the subject in 1885. 
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The second Congress opined that a complete separation o£ Executive 
from Judicial functions was an urgent necessity. The third called for 
this reform even though this should involve some extra expenditure. By 
the next year, this subject as well as the Jury question came hi be bundled 
together and were perilously near finding a place in the omnibus resolu¬ 
tion. The Con press repeated, however, this resolution year after year to 
the point of feeling, in 1803, that the combination of the two.functions 
constituted “one of the gravest stigmas on British Buie in India* one 
fraught with incalculable oppression to all classes of the community 
throughout the country,” and the Congress expressed its souse of “hope¬ 
lessness of any other redress” and “humbly entreated the Secretary of 
gtat'* to order the immediate appointment in each Province of Committees 
to prepare suitable schemes in this behalf,” How innocent the Congress 
was, rather how desperate it must have felt, to believe that a Government 
that would not initiate a reform, would appoint a Committee to work 
out all the necessary details for its initiation 1 This shows the void that 
was already beginning to appear in Congressmen's minds and before 
Congressmen’s vision. Only a year later (1894) the Congress was able 
to quote the admission of its contentions by two former Secretaries of 
State (Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross). What matters really 
is admission by men in office and not those who are ^ cut ^ of it. 
Agitation however continued in this behalf and the late by Mr, Man Mohan 
Ghose made this question the subject of his special study. His death ux 
1896 was lamented by the 12th Congress which noted with satisfaction 
the support of public opinion both in England and in India which the 
question had received. Further support came in the year 1899 in the 
form of a petition presented to the Secretary of State-in-Council to effect 
tlm much needed separation, by a body of eminent men like Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Bichard Garth, Sir Bichard Couch, Sir Charles Sargent Sir W. 
Mark by Sir John Budd Phcar, Sir John Scott, Sir Boland K. Wilson, all 
Judges of eminence, Mr. Herbert J, Reynolds and Sir William Wedder- 
burn. In 1901, the Congress found matters had progressed further and 
that the qiicKtion was under the consideration of the Government of India. 
But it was not till 1903 that any tangibly progress was made, for in that 
year the Congress recorded its satisfaction that the proposal had received 
the sanction of the Government of Bengal in some definite shape for the 
Province of Bengal, but before 12 months elapsed, the Congress _ recog¬ 
nised its disappointment in that n<5 effective steps had boon taken in that 
direction and 'the same disappointment was repeated at two successive 
Congresses. 

While the chronic sores of abridged Jury powers, and combined Judi¬ 
cial and Executive functions were still festering and showed no signs of 
improvement, new ulcers broke out in the body politics in 1397 which 
brought to light, Emulation III or 1818 (Bengal) - II of 1819 (Madras) 
and XXV of 1827 (Bombay) under which anybody could be deported 
without trial. This was applied to the Sirdars Natu who by the time the 
Congress of 1897 met had hern imprisoned for over 5 months. Congress 
was "aghast because a certain notification which even these Regulations 
required was not made before the imprisonment. 
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year 1897 waa a reactionary year in every seme. Lokomanya 
Tilak was contacted for sedition for publishing raster of which he was 
not the author. Punitive Police was quartered on Poona and the Law 
of Sedition 124 (a) and of spreading false alarms (505) was sought to 
be amended so as to make the sections even more stringent. The Con¬ 
gress duly protested against these invasions of popular rights and Suren- 
dra Nath Barterjea made one of his characteristic speeches which may be 
quoted for the eloquence of its expression, 

regard the quartering of the Punitive Police at Poona as 
a mistake. We regard the imprisonment of, Mr. Tilak and of the 
Poona Editors as a still greater mistake. For Mr. Tilak xny heart is 
full of sympathy, my feelings go forth to him in his prison-hpuae. A 
Nation is in tears. Englishmen have won for themselves the Magna 
Carta and the Habeas Corpus. The principles which underlie those 
concessions are embalmed in their glorious constitution. The consti¬ 
tution, I have no hesitation in saying, is ours by birthright. Born 
British subjects, we are entitled to the privileges of British subjects. 
Who will filch away these rights from ns? We are resolved and tins 
Congress will take the'pledge, you and I will enter into a ‘Solemn 
League and Covenant* Let it go forth from this hall, let it impreg¬ 
nate the public mind of India. We are resolved, by every constitu¬ 
tional means that may be available to us, to assert under the Pro¬ 
vidence of Cod our rights as British subjects, not the least important 
ol which is the inestimable right of personal liberty* 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, WATERLESS, 

POVERTY AND FAMINES 

India being pmlommantly an agricultural country, it is but to ho 
expected that the Congress should have given its early if not first atten¬ 
tion to the hardships caused to the ryots by the periodical revision of settle¬ 
ments, leading to over increasing assessment. Accordingly the 4th session 
at Allahabad (1888) referred the matter to the standing committees and 
asked them to report to the Congress in 1889, Babu Baiktmta Nath Sen 
dealt with the question m 1889 and pointed out that a famine in 1860 
had led to a Commission wlueh reported in favour of Permanent Settle¬ 
ment and this was approved of by the Secretary of State in a despatch in 
1862. Sometimes the increase in assessment exceeded the total fresh pro¬ 
duce of the village as in one ease dealt with by Mr, Colvin (later Sir 
Auckland Colvin), Dr. Besant gives the following interesting extract 
in her book, dealing with the allied subject:— 

* 1 There is the same amount of water in the pot but there are 
now six holes through which its runs out. when before there was but 
one. M 


“We had our cattle in plenty, lots of grazing free add salt to 
keep them healthy; now the land is all taken up by the Forest De¬ 
partment and we have no grazing ground, and ii the starving herds 
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stray where there is food, they are run into the pound nml we are 
fined.” 

“ We had plenty of wood for our houses, for our ploughs and for 
every agricultural purpose; now it is all under the lock and hey of 
the Forest Department, and if we touch it without leave we are run 
in and if we want a stick we have a week’s running about from one 
official to another before we get.it, and we have to pay, pay, pay. 
We had arms, and we could shoot or destroy the wild beasts that 
ravage our crops, but now we have an Arms Act that allows a basket' 
fuf Of arms to every Negro rase&l; who lands on onr chores, bufc t&kfes 
Mod care that we poor cultivators, who need them to protect our 
subsistence from wild animals, are practically debarred from any. 

In 1892 the Congress pleaded for fixity and permanence to the Land 
RCvenue demand so as to permit “capital and fabonr to combine to 
develop the agriculture of the country” and urged the establishment of 
Agricultural Banks. Next year the Congress demanded the lulhlment of 
the nledges given by the Secretary of State in hits despatches of 1862 and 
1355 for a Permanent Settlement In 1896 the Congress adopting the 
usual temporizing policy prayed for at least an interval o f maty years 
from one revision to another. On the 22nd December, 1900, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India published a Resolution on the subject through its Re¬ 
venue ana Agricultural Department and the Congress demanded the 
publication of the Provincial Governments’ views on paragraph 4 thereof. 
In 1003 the Congress went further* and sought judicial and legislative 
restrictions on over-assessments. In 1306, the Congress contrasted the 
xxjliey enunciated by Lord Canning in 1862 and by Lord Ripon in 1882 
advocating a limitation of the State demand on laud, with the pnney.of 
Lord (Jurzon announced in bis Resolution of 1903, and protested against 
the view that Land Revenue is not a tax but is in the nature of rent; 
and with the repetition of a like resolution on another occasion m 1.108 
the Congress virtually gave up the subject in despair. 

We mav appropriately refer to the allied topics of watov-eess, bmune 
and its remedies. The Congress dealt with the question of water-u^s but 
once and that in 1894 in. Madras, in which year the uess was mused by 
executive orders from Rs. 4 to Rs. B pci acre. These ever-increasing (axes 
and cesses were partly at the root of the over-recurring famines of riven 
times The famine conditions of 1896 gave occasion to the Congress to 
review the economic policy of Government and charge them with extra- 
vaul-e in Military expenditure and put down the famines to excessive 
taxation and over-assessment. The neglect of indigenous nml local arts 
and industries which had practically been extinguished was put down as 
another cause. The Government, was called upon to redeem du pledges 
to constitute a Famine Insurance Fund. Permanent settlement, Al 
cultural Banks and Technical Schools were advocated as the l^l reme¬ 
dies. Soon after, a Famine Commission was appointed.. Irt 4 he im.autWje 
generous help came in aid of famine from Britain and the L.b.A. an| the 
Congress resolved to send a £1,000 to the Lord Mayor ot London 10 piu 
up a Memorial in some eonspicuous part of London expressing India 



gratitude for help rendered. This was in 1898, The Congress nevertheless 
■did not lose sight of the real remedies all along advocated by it for 
famines and urged on Government once again in 1899 to stop the drain 
of Wealth and curtail public expenditure* to moderate taxes and develop 
local and indigenous industries, A wider view of affairs was taken next 
year, and a demand was made for an enquiry into the economic condition 
oi the people of India, We no more hear of the subject* the outlook of 
the Congress having considerably changed in the later years of its career. 

FOREST LAWS 

The havoc done by the Forest Laws is not sufficiently appreciated. 
They vied only with Land Revenue assessments and the Salt Tax in burd¬ 
en mg the people with fetters they could not bear. With a single stroke 
of the pen* a$ Mr,-Paul Peter Pillai pointed out at Nagpur in 1891, Gov¬ 
ernment bad extinguished the immemorial communal rights of the ryot, 
and village society bad thus been neyolution aM zed, There is little doubt 
that these laws have serv^I, as Dr. Besimt said, to alienate the peasantry 
from British Rule more than any other thing. In one district* N. Arcot, 
3,00^100 cattle perished in nine months in 1891, The best gifts of Nature 
to the ryot were denied to him * f Your land is on the hills but you cannot 
use the forest produce thereon, such as bush and scrub, and; the very 
leaves of the trees grown by you, are not yours.** 

An earnest appeal was made-in 1892-93 to the Government of India 
to investigate the hardships created by the Forest Laws, particularly in 
Peninsular India and the hilly tracts of the Punjab, The rules made by 
the Punjab Government were particularly cruel and unjust*— 1 ‘very arbi¬ 
trary and unworthy of a civilized Government” m Pandit Meghan Ram 
pointed out at the ninth session, VAn owner or occupant of land was 
made liable for an accidental fire caused by any one on his laud and might* 
according to the rules, be treated as if he had been guilty of the infraction 
of the Rules/ ^ The hill men to whom the hill grass and wood waa their 
very life and the life of their cattle were prevented from faking them. 
They could not warm themselves by kindling a forest tire, This agitation 
resulted in a Circular Resolution No, 2/.F, dated 20th October, 1894 by 
the Government of India in which they had enunciated the. generous 
principle of ” subordinating fiscal interest to the needs and agricultural 
interests , of ryot population in the management of Forests,” 

The Congress urged that ""in forests falling under classes 3 and 4, 
fuel grazing * concession, fodder, small timber for building houses and 
making agricultural implements, edible forest products, etc., may be grant- 
ed free of charge ill all cases under suitable restrictions and-that* in any 
case, siiflicient margin should be left in administering Forest Laws and 
fixing forest boundaries so as not to molest or annoy the agricultural 
population in the enjoyment of their communal rights.” The 11th and 
14th Congresses emphasised the view that Forest Laws were meant not 
as sources of revenue but only to conserve the forests and complained 
against the rules which worked a great hardship on the people. We no 
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more hear of forests in the Congresses held after the year 1899 except 
as part of omnibus resolutions 

A new grievance added to existing ones diverted men’s minds from 
the older ones to which they became accustomed and the dawn of the 20th 
century brought to the fore problems altogether of a different character, 
Moreover the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese War must have changed 
the outlook of Congressmen and shifted their attention from forests and 
water-courses, from Salt mid Abkaii to the larger questions of Nationalism 
and Self-Government. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

The-salient points of the Indian problem under the British occurred 
to the minds of the earlier politicians like flashes of light which do not 
sustainedly brighten the path of the political traveller. That Indian 
interests were subordinated to those of Lancashire was recognised, that 
the village crafts and arts wore neglected, if not positively ruined, was 
equally realized. R. P. Karandikar, who with Kelkar and Khaparde 
formed a trio of ardent and faithful followers of hokum any a T.dak, 
speaking of the problem of Primary Education at the 20th Congress 
(Bombay, 1904), quoted Mr. Arthur Balfour’s speech, on Ireland, point¬ 
ing out, how, 

“One by one, each of her nascent industries wax either strangled 
at its birth or handed over gagged and bound to the jealous custody 
of the rival interests in England, until at last every fountain of 
wealth was hermiticatly sealed so that the whole Nation was thrown 
on the land.” 

Even more interesting and thoughtful was the reply given by a 
politician comparing the English Rule with the Muslim Rule: 

“The English Rule is the better for security, Education and Railways, 
but for the wealth of India, the Muslim Rule was better, for the Muslims 
became Indiana and the riches stayed in the country while the English 
carried the wealth of the country away.” The same observation was 
made by liaja Raiupat Singh in sporting language when he stated 'm 1893 
at the ninth Congress that “the English Civilians made India their happy 
hunting ground.” 

In 1894 the Congress protested against the Excise duty on the cot,tons 
manufactured in British India and put on record its Arm conviction tlmi 
in proposing the Excise duty, “the interests of India have been sacrificed 
to those of Lancashire.” Of course there was always the mentality of 
gubmissiem to a coming reactionary Law and an attempt to mitigate* its 
hardships. In this case, the Congress added that, 

“In case the Excise Bill became .Law. this Congress earnestly 
prays that the Government of India will, without delay, seek the 
sanction of the Secretary of State to exercise the powers which the 
Bill confers on Government to exempt all cottons from twenties to 
twenty-fours from the uperatio.li of the Act.” 
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At the 11 th Congress it wfe declared that the objection taken by 
Lancashire to the exemption of Indian yarns below 1 twenties' from Excise 
duty was not welt founded. At the famous session of the Co tigress held 
in Calcutta under Dadabhai's presidentship in 1906, Pandit Marian 
Mohan Malaviya laid bare the secret of our failure in regard to our indus¬ 
tries : 

"The raw material leaves the country and cornea back as manu¬ 
factured goods ; if we were free we would adopt protection as all 
countries do when Industries are nascent. 77 

Lokamaixya Tilak deplored how it was the middle classes that were 
the greatst consumers of foreign goods. *'Self-help, determination and 
sacrifice/ 7 said he, “are needed/ 7 With the birth of the Swadeshi spirit* 
supported by the Boycott Movement of 1906 and succeeding years, India s 
attention turned towards the resuscitation of Indian industries In 1910 
it fell to the lot of Mi\ C. || Ohintamani,—who was a young man aa yet 
at the time but who gave ample proof of his future eminence,—to move 
the resolution on Swadeshi at Allahabad and he quoted Raniade, who said: 

“India had come to he regarded as a plantation of England, 
growing raw products to be shipped by British agents ip\British 
ships, to be worked into fabrics by British skill and capital, und to 
be re-exported to India by British merchants in India through their 
British agents. 77 

This Judge of the Bombay High Court who was a great Economist 
and a leading Social Reformer was the real power for years behind the 
Congress and was the one source of inspiration to Congressmen on matters 
economic and industrial. 

The village and its perishing wealth of industries and agriculture 
were not negleeted by the Indian politicians. So early as in 1898 Pandit 
Mad an Mohan Malaviya proposed that “Government ought to foster 
Native industries and Native arts/' People had recognized even earlier 
(1891) that the Forest Laws imposed severe hardships on the villages 
mid revolutionalized village society, leading to the destruction of village 
crafts, and the death of village cattle, 3 lacs of cattle having died in 
September 1891. La la Murlidhar speaking m Urdu at the Nagpur Con¬ 
gress (1891) made a fervent appeal to the audience and said:— 

“You, yon, it seems are content to join with these accursed mon¬ 
sters in fattening on the hearth blood of your brethren (cries of No. 
No,). I say Ttes: look round; what are all these chandeliers and 
lamps: ? and European-made chairs and tables, and smart clothes and 
hate* and English coats and bonets and frocks, and silver-mounted 
canes, and all the luxurious fittings of your houses, but trophies of 
India's misery, mementoes of India's starvation! Every rupee you 
have spent on Europe-made articles is a rupee of which yoq bays 
robbed your poorer brethren, honest handicraftsmen who can now no 
longer earn a living. Of course I know that it was pure philanthropy 
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which hooded India with English-made goods, and surely, if slowly, 
killed out every indigenous industry,—pure philanthropy which, to 
facilitate this, repealed the import duties and flung away three crore* 
a year of a revenue which the rich paid, and to balance this wicked 
sacrifice raised the Salt Tax, which the poor pay; which is now press¬ 
ing factory regulations on us to kill, if possible, the one tiny new 
industrial departure India could boast of. Oh, yes, it is all philan¬ 
thropy, but the mult is that from this cause, amongst others, your 
brethren are st arving. Not 30 yearn ago wheat sold for 1-1 j 2 matmds 
and gram for 2 mounds for the rupee, for our grain was not exported 
to foreign kinR Now it is six times as dear, and six times as hard 
for the poor to fill their bellies, because our philanthropists have 
conjured up the phantasm of free trade to drain our granaries Free 
trade* fair play between nations, how I hate the sham! What fair 
play in trade can there be between impoverished India and the bloat¬ 
ed capitalist England? As well talk of a fair fight between an infant 
and a strong man—a rabbit and u boa-eomtrietor, No doubt it h all 
in accordance with high economic science, but, my friends, remem¬ 
ber tills,-—this, too is starving your brethren,” 

Pandit Malaviya made a characteristic speech in 1803 at the ninth 
Congress as follows 

” Where are tee weaver^ where arc these men who lived by dif¬ 
ferent industries and manufactures, and where arc the manufactures 
wliieh were sent to England and other European countries in very 
large quantities year after year? All that has become a thing of the 
past* Every one sitting here ft clothed in cloth, of British-make— 
almost every one—and wherever you go, you find British -manufac¬ 
tures and. British goods staring you in the face. All that h left to 
the people is to drag out n miserable existence by agricultural opera¬ 
tions and make infmitesmal profit out of the little trade left to them. 
In the matter of the Services, in the matter of trade, our people arc 
not enjoying one-lmiidredth part of the profit and gain which they 
used to enjoy fifty years ago* How then is it possible lor the coun¬ 
try to be happy T 1 

The importance of the subject is evident from the emphasis that Sir 
& Subrahmania Aiyar laid on Tillage Resuscitation, and the jieed for loan 
societies, in 1914, after his retirement from the Bench. The Congress was 
pressed by Lala Lajpat Rai in 1899 to devote a half-day for the consi¬ 
deration of educational and industrial subjects, and appoint ;* Committee 
in that behalf. This was done and as a direct result of tlieir deliberations, 
we note that the first Industrial Exhibition in Calcutta was held in 1901 
and this institution has gone on steadily improving until, in the latter-day 
developments, the Khaddar and Swadeshi Exhibitions have come to re¬ 
place the old order of things* Attention was fixed on Industries by the 
Congress doubtless by the Excise duties on cotton goods levied in 1894 
which had evoked a protest then and there against their imposition, and 
incidentally we learn that even the Qovernor-GeneraFs protest m this 
behalf was in vain. Not only was no relief granted but Lord Salisbury, it 
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.is:.said, “directed that steps should be taken to protect the British mami- 
tactm-es against the competition of the Indian manufactures ” It was 
not merdv an imaginary picture that Was drawn of village poverty arid 
the oft repeated theme of 40 millions of people going with a single meal 
a . ™&| Wacha and Mudholkar took care to prove it by quotations from 
Anglo-Indian Satraps. Did not Sir Charles Elliot shy, ‘‘half the agrarian 
popu ation do not know from one year’s end to another what it is to Ji.ivo 
a nil meal ? j he rise in the Revenue assessment in one sub-district was 
enhanced m 18SJ 06 p.c. ? in another 99 p.c., and in a third .116 p.c., andf 
in a few villages oOO to 1,500 p.c., while the military expenditure rose also 
by leaps and hounds. 

. T , Th , e sf^ier cost Rs. 145—the French Rs. 185 and the English 

m England Rs. 285, hut in India Rs. 775 a year. This expenditure is con¬ 
trasted with the income per head, in England of £42—in France £23— 
m Germany £38 and in India £l. These were the figures given in lSfll 
Fammes formed the subject of repeated resolutions, and & early as in 
1887, a repeal was sought of the Penal Labour Law. 

SWADESHI, BOYCOTT AND 'SWARAJ* 

, T!le new spirit that pervaded the country from end to end in the .latter 
half of the first decade of this century had its birth in the Partition of 

T a —jirogressing for some years prior 
that event under the warmth of Lord Curaoif’s reactionary rule. The 
*vlst session of the Congress held in the sacred city of East in-1905 lodged 
its formal protest against the Partition of Beng-tt and asked for its annui- 
incni or modification so as to keep the entire Bengali community under one 
administration. But the resolution that was passed by this Congress on 
the repressive measures then enforced was a somewhat circuitous one for 
u, recorded ‘its earnest and emphatic protest against the repressive mea¬ 
sures which have been adopted in Bengal,*’ and incidentally added an 
adverbial clause saying “after the people there had been compelled to 
resort to the* boycott of foreign goods as a last protest, and'perhaps the 
only coBStitutaonal and effective means left to them of drawing the alien- 
tign of the British public to the action of the Government of India in per¬ 
sisting m their determination to partition Bengal in utter disregard of 
the universal prayers and protests of the people,” Here it is not dear 
—nor perhaps was it meant to be dear--whether the Congress approved 
o the boycott of foreign goods. A kind of academic opinion was expressed 
to the effect that it was perhaps the only legitimate weapon left to the 
people. Apparently the Nationalist dement had real difficulty in passing 
wi nnSS resolution, but Lain Lajpat Rai in seconding the one that 
was passed struck a high note when he said that we must show that we 
“ no longer^beggars and that we arc subjects of an Empire where peo- 
pie aic struggling to achieve that position which is their right.’* The 
courage that, appeared wanting in 1905 was soon recovered in 1906 White 
repeating the formal Resolution on the Partition, the Congress resolved 
that having regard to the fact that the people of this country have little 
c-r no voice m its administration, and that their representations to the 
government do not receive due consideration, this Congress is of opinion 





that the Boycott movement inaugurated in Bengal by way of protest 
against the Partition was, and is, legitimate/ - The Congress later urged 
the encouragement of indigenous industries even at some sacrifice. There 
it stopped. The conception of Sclf-Xrovernmcnt did not travel farther 
than, the formulation of certain Reforms- comprising simultaneous exa¬ 
minations, expanded Legislative Councils with effective popular repre¬ 
sentation, and the appointment of Indians to the Council of the Secretary 
of State as well as the Executive Councils iit India. This was all. the 
national aspiration in 1906. The next year witnessed the Surat split, and 
the Moderate Congress of subsequent years eliminated the subject*of Boy¬ 
cott, and adhered to Swadeshi, while the resolutions on Self-Government 
frankly reduced themselves to an examination of the MmEo-Morhy Scheme 
of Reforms. In 1910 there was a change of Viceroyalty; and the Congress 
passed a resolution in 1930 appealing to Lord Harclinge, the new Viceroy, 
to release the political prisoners in the country. This was repeated in the 
succeeding year. But in 1914, the Congress that met in Madras made 
bold to demand that Government should redeem the pledges of Provincial 
Autonomy given in 1911 and recognize India “as a component part of a 
federated Empire, in the full and free enjoyment of the rights belonging 
to that status/* 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 

One is apt to think that communal representation is an idea of recent, 
growth. From the days of Sir Auckland Colvin (1888) Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces (IJJF\), there was an attempt to 
make out that the Muslims were opposed to the Congress and the position 
thus created was considered by Hume to bo so important as to find a place 
in his long reply to Sir Auckland, There was no doubt that the success 
of the first two or three sessions of the Congress upset the mind of the 
bureaucracy* which found its mouthpiece in this famous Lieutenant- 
Governor. The reaction of such a view on the Muslim community itself 
was sufficiently quick, and how they must have resented the patronizing 
attitude of the officials is shown by the fact that at the fourth Congress, 
held in Allahabad, in the face of the opposition offered by the European 
elemental, Sheik Ram Hussein Khan, in supporting the election of Mr, 
Yule os President of the year’s session, produced a Fatwa, supporting the 
Congress, from the spiritual leader of the Sunni community of Lucknow 
and declared that li it is not the Muslims hut their official masters who 
wore opposed to the Congress/ 1 Those acquainted with the recent Fatwas 
in 1921 onwards would welcome this fact doubtless. 

It was really during the time of Lord Min to that the idea of com¬ 
munal representation took shape. Earlier of course had Curzon kindled 
deliberately this baneful communal consciousness In partitioning Bengal 
and carving out Eastern Bengal and Assam as a separate Province with 
a Muslim majority. Although Lord Minto was sent to ease the horse which 
Lord On ram had ridden for seven long years almost to the point of death, 
still, the saddle of communal separateness on which Curzon had been 
riding was left intact on the animal ? « back, Minto’s scheme of Reforms 
provided for separate electorates for Muslims: and yet their rights to vote 
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in rhe joint electorates Were left intact. The narnjw-minclcct politicians 
pointed cut that the Hindu Minorities in East Bengal and Assani and the 
Punjab were not given a like privilege, but this was really going oil the 
track. What was more egregious was the different franchisee set up for 
the different communities. To become a voter, tlie Muslim had to pay 
Income-tax on Its. 3,000 a-year, while the non-Muslim had to pay oa three 
Jaklis a year. It was enough for the Muslim graduate to have a standing 
of three years to become li voter, while the non-Muslim was required to 
have thirty years’ standing* Three thousands against three lakhs of in¬ 
come, and three years against thirty years of standing. We hear occa¬ 
sionally echoes of a like demand when, in the absence of universal adult 
franchise the Muslims demand varying standards of franchise for the 
two communities so as to maintain -the proper ratios amongst the voters* 

Now, the year ,1910 found a critical state of affairs an d*Sir W, Wed dor- 
hprn presided over the Congress, The President intended holding a-con¬ 
ference between Hindus and Muslims with a view to bringing about com- 
Tmmal harmony Separate electorates were just then proposed to be in¬ 
troduced in respect of Municipalities and Local Boards as well* In IMA 
where there were none such* it was found that the joint electorates with 
the Muslims forming but a seventh of the population returned .139 Mus¬ 
lims and 445 Hindus to ,the District Boards, and 310 Muslims and 562 
Hindus to the Munieipalities and even a reactionary like Sir John Hewett, 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1LP. was against disturbing the amicable relations 
of the two communities in the Province. Mr. Jinnah of course deprecated 
the extension of separate electorates to Local Bodies. The Burn' Circular 
in favour of Communal representation in Local Bodies ndVoeated separate 
electorates for Muslims, while also allowing 1 them to vote in mixed elec¬ 
torates as this would be helpful in maintaining friendly relations between 
the two great communities. (i I will only say,” added Ftehan Narayan 
Dhar, presiding over the 26th Session, (Calcutta, 1911), “that this solici¬ 
tude for promoting our unity is rather a heavy draft upon our credulity,” 
He pointed out how “when, under the advice of Sir \V. Wedderbvru and 
H, H h the Aga Khan, the representatives of the two communities we re 
about to meet at Allahabad a year ago, with the object of reconciling their 
differences, m Anglo-Indian paper which is believed to be an organ of 
the Civil Service, remarked: “ Why do these men want to unite the two 
communities, if it is not to unite them against the Governments This 
one remark throws a ghastly light upon the political situation in India.” 

But shortly afterwards the world conditions underwent a certain 
change. The Balkars winch had for over a century or two been the cock- 
pit of Europe, once again furnished the arena for a fresh outbreak of 
hostilities and Nawab Syeri Mahoramed Bahadur, who presided over the 
Karachi Session of the Congress in 1913, drew attention to the “subver¬ 
sion of the Ottoman Empire in E urope ami the strangling of Persia, * * He 
expressed the grief with which all the Muslims had felt the blow to the 
Turkish Empire. He concluded with aii earnest pica that Hindus and 
Muslims should clasp hands and work for the Motherland. This remind; 
us of the Kbiiafat Movement of 1921 and its repercussions on the Hindu- 
Muslim relations iu India. ‘The Sick Man of Europe* (as Turkey was 
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termed in the 19th century) 1ms all along played a notable part in skap- 
ing the course of Indian politics* It was nnder these conditions that at 
the Karachi Congress (1913) the Hindus and the Muslims closed their 
ranks and the Congress “placed on record its appreciation of the adop¬ 
tion by tlie All-India Muslim League o ? the idea of Self-Government for 
India within tho British Empire,” and endorsed the plea of that body 
for harmonious co-operation betweeq the two communities. The Congress 
further welcomed “the hope expressed by the League that the leaders of 
the different communities would make every endeavour to find a madwt 
operandi for joint and concerted action on all questions of national good 
and earnestly appealed to all sections to help tho object they had at 
heart.” 

■ The exaltation of spirit of Congressmen at the time was evident in 
the exuberant language employed by the speakers on tM Resolution at 
Karachi in 1913, and. we quote below from Bbupendra Nath Basu s 
speech:—”Hindus and Muslins must concentrate their attention on the 
one united ideal, for the India of to-day is not the India of the Hindu 
or the Muslim, nor of the Anglo-Indian, much leas of the European, but 
the India in which all have a share. If there have been ^ misunderstand¬ 
ings in the past, let us forget them. The'Indie of the future will be a 
stronger, nobler, greater, higher, aye, and a brighter India than whs 
realized by As oka in the plenitude of liis power, a better India than was 
mealed to Akbar in the wildest of his visions.”. Mr. Waefaa said that 
the Congress had entered on a new Nativity and with, the New Star they 
would afehieve new success, Communal representation, however, came to 
stay. 

Once the sore having started, it continued to be festering. If the 
Hindus had quietly and willingly conceded what the Muslims wanted, the 
problem would ha v< been - solved earlier. Doubtless it is true that appetite 
grows with eating, but equally true is it that eating nod more eating leads 
to satiety. The Minto-Morley scheme of communal representation was 
forced on the country. People were not consulted on the matter. So when 
in 1910 a new dole of Reforms was being contemplated, India thought 
that a concordat should be brought into existence, and for this purpose 
the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League met m the 
Indian Association rooms of Calcutta in November, 1916 to carry out the 
behests of the Congress in 1915 and to hammer out a scheme of repre¬ 
sentation based upon mutual understanding. Just then the Muslim League 
had adopted Self-Government as its object. The principle of self-deter¬ 
mination was in the air. The War itself was being waged for its appli¬ 
cation to the smaller and the backward nationalities. The Calcutta del i- 
be rations were therefore undertaken and conducted in a suitable atmos- 
pherc. But tlic elders on the Congress side were slow to make ati offer. 
It was therefore left to the younger men—perhaps the youngest man pre¬ 
sent there—to take the initiative. The Hindus and the Muslims were 
tiiQ two eyes of India, as Sir Syed Ahmed had said, and cither without 
the other would deface the Mother’s countenance. A spirit of give and 
take soon prevailed. A minimum of 15 per cent, representation in Coun¬ 
cils was agreed to in all Provinces whose population fell short of the per- 
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cent age. ’there remained only the Punjab and Bengal. As usual they 
were hard nuts to eraek, but cracked they were at the Lucknow Congress 
■of 1536, ar»d the formula arrived at at Lucknow that December, was 
accepted by Mr. Montagu en bloc and incorporated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme The consciousness of a friendly concession made by 
a rival community is apt to be it greater power in bringing about amicable 
relations than the thought that any community owed its protection to 
the intervention of a third party. But it must be noted that separate 
communal electorates came-to stay. The communal and the general elec¬ 
torates became exclusive, and equally exclusive was the right to stand 
as candidates. 

INDIANS ABROAD 

While the fate of Indians in India was had enough, that of Indians 
in South Africa was growing from bad to worse. In 3.856, it was ruled 
that the Indentured emigrants in Natal, South Africa, should on the ter¬ 
mination of the term of Indenture, either renew their slavery, i.n., renew 
their indenture for labour, or pay* a poll tax amounting to half their 
annual earnings. It, is interesting to recall n remark of th\ Moonjee in 
this connection, after his return from South Africa about 1903 where he 
had gone in connection with an Ambulance Corps in the Boer War, 
namely, “Our rulers do not believe that we arc men,” It was on the 
same question that. Mr. R. N, Sarin a warned England that there could not 
he, in the Empire, a permanent racial supremacy, one race dominating 
another. ‘‘If wo are true to ourselves,” said he at the 21st Congress, 
(Benares, 191)5), “then the race that has produced the greatest, philoso- 

j, the greatest statesmen and the greatest warriors, shall not crouch 
for this or that favour at the hands >f other people. ’ * 

Blr. Madanjit was the man who for long years brought up the South 
African question before the Indian Congress. There were doubtless Indian 
fripnds who were visiting South Africa from time to time and bringing 
first hand information to the Indian people, but he was carrying on 
his mission from year to year. With his orange robes and short stature 
and tall stick, he was not to be missed in the Congress and his recent death 
at a ripe old age has removed a familiar figure from the National Assembly. 
The first protest against the South African disabilities really began in 
1894 whei President moved a Resolution asking that the Bill ol 
Colonial Government, disenfranchising Indians be vetoed. Thereafter at 
Congress after Congress, South Africa figured as an important subject 
and it was pointed out year after year “how we were not permitted .them 
to travel without a pass, not allowed to walk about in the night after! 
9 P.M., how we were consigned to locutions where refuse was shot, inj 
Transvaal, how We were denied admission to the first and 2nd classes on 
Railways, driven out of tramcars and pushed off footpaths, kept out of 
hotels, and refused the benefit of public parks, and how we were spat upon, 
hissed, cursed, abused and subjected to a variety of other indignities 
which no human being could patiently bear.” 
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By 2838 three additional disabling Acts had been passed and by that 
time Gandhi had begun his famous agitation. The great, pity was that 
Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, consented to the Natal Law being passed while 
the Secretary of State at the time. Lord George Hamilton, was content 
to characterize us as "nation of savages.” "The incorporation of the 
former Boer Republics in the British Dominions in 1000” was referred 
to by the 16th session (1900) as obviating the one difficulty Government 
had to contend against in dealing with the independent Boers, and the 
Congress urged that the Immigration Restrictions in Natal ’and the 
Dealer's Licences Acts of the Colony should he done away with. It was 
at the 17th Congress (Calcutta, 1901), that Gandhi moved a resolution 
rm South Africa as "a petitioner on behalf of the hundred thousand Bri¬ 
tish Indians in South Africa.” A deputation was to wait in 1902 on the 
Secretary of State in regard to the subject but nothing came out of it 
add the Congress, repeated its resolutions in 1903 and .1904. The Con¬ 
gress drew attention to the statement made in responsible quarters that 
"one of the declared causes of the recent Boer War was the treatment 
meted out to Indian Subjects of the King-Emperor by the Republic, and 
demanded- that justice and equal treatment be secured to the Indian set¬ 
tlers.” The position became worse by 1,905 and the Congress protested 
that disabilities not enforced under the Boer Rule should have been en¬ 
forced under the British Rule, and asked for the prohibition of Inden¬ 
tured Labour as well as for other retaliatory Treasures. It is gratifying 
to note that Government disallowed ‘for the present’ the ordinance in 
the Transvaal, but in 1906, a Constitution having been granted to South 
Africa, says the Resolution, there were clear apprehensions of its renewal. 
There was no relief even in 1908, and !is the New South African Consti¬ 
tution was just then being implemented, the Congress urged that Indian 
interests should be simultaneously secured. At. the 23rd Congress held 
in 1908 in Madras, Mr. Musbir Hasan Bfidwai moved 'the resolution 
expressing the indignation of the Congress at "the harsh, humiliating and 
cruel treatment to which British Indians, .evert of the highest respectability 
and position. Have been subjected by the British Colonies in South 
Africa,” and giving a warning that such treatment was likely to result 
in "great injury to the best interests of the British Empire.” 

By 1909, it was found that the endless representations that had been 
made proved unavailing and Gokliale in moving the resolutions of the 
year described the breaches of faith of the authorities and the long 
patient struggle of the Indians led by Gandhi. The time had come for 
effective action and the great Passive Resistance struggle was inaugurat¬ 
ed. "What is the passive resistance struggle?” asks Gokliale, and he 
gives the answer: "It is essentially defensive in its nature and it fights 
with moral and spiritual weapons. A passive rcsister resists tyranny by 
spiritual weapons. A passive resister resists tyranny by under¬ 
going sufferings in his own person. He* pits soul foivc ‘ against brute 
force; he pits the divine in man against the brute in man; he pits suffer¬ 
ing against oppression; he puts conscience against might; lie pits faith 
against injustice, right against wrong.” A fund was called for and 
Rs. 18,000 was subscribed on the spot, Beskle-s this, Ratim -I. Tata, the 
second son of Sir Jamshedjee Tata gave a sum of Rs. 25,000 to relieve 
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^ ws in South Africa Tor which the 24th Congress 190!) (Lahore) 
thanked lnm publicly. By the next session of the Congress (Allahabad, 
19)0), the Passive Resistance struggle was at its height and the Con¬ 
gress expressed “its great admiration of the intense patriotism, courage 
and self-sacrifice of the. Indians in the Transvaal, who,' heroically suffer¬ 
ing persecution in II)e interests of their countrymen, are carrying on 
their peaceful and selfless struggle for elementary civil rights against 
heavy and overwhelming odds.” The ‘27th session (1913) of the Con¬ 
gress however, met under more auspicious circumstances, for it could “cor¬ 
dially congratulate Hr. Gandhi and the Transvaal Indian Community 
upon the repeal of the Anti-Asiatic Legislation of the Province, regarding 
Registration and Immigration.” But the Congress had parsed this reso¬ 
lution “anticipating the forthcoming legislation of the provisional settle¬ 
ment recently arrived at.” It was discovered however, next year (3913) 
that it had still to protest against the provisions of the Immigration Act 
in that they violated the promises made by the South Africa Union, and 
respectfully urged the Crown to veto the Act Lord Hardinge was then 
the Viceroy and be took up a strong attitude in the matter, and, to 
strengthen his hands, the Karachi Congress repeated its resolution in 1913 
asking for the abolition of Indentured Labour. Soon after, it was abo¬ 
lished and the Congress placed on record its gratitude to I*ord Hardinge 
for the partial settlement of the South African question, although it had' 
to revert to the question in 1916 and 3.917. The Karachi session (1913) 
had also passed a vote of “admiration for the heroic endeavours of Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers, and their unparalleled sacrifice in their strug¬ 
gle for the maintenance of the self-respect of India and the redress of 
Indian grievances. 7 ' 

Til's was the real introduction of Mr. Gandhi to Indio, if one may 
say so,, for ho left -South Africa soon after the Great War had broken out 
in August, 3914, and has been m, India since .1915 carrying out his ‘Ex¬ 
periments with Truth’, and his Satyagraha Campaign in Champaran, 
Kaira, Dorsad, Bardoli and the whole of India, with results which are 
now well-known and on which we shall have occasion to dwell in the appro¬ 
priate chapters. 

■An interesting problem was created for India by a particular clause 
of the Canadian Privy Council’s order No. 920 known as the “Continuous 
Journey Clause,” which formed the subject of a protest by the Congress 
at its 28th session (Karachi, 1913), on the ground that 

“The order in question has practically the effect of preventing 
any Indian, not already settled there (in Canada), front going to 
Canada, inasmuch as there is no direct steamship service between 
the two countries and the steams)) ip Cotupauies refuse through book¬ 
ing. and further subjects the present. Indian settlers in Canada to 
great hardship- by precluding them from bringing over their wives 
mid children. This Congress therefore urges upon the Imperial 
Government the necessity of securing the repeal of the said Continu¬ 
ous Journey Regulation.” 


c-* 
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When (he Great War broke out soon after, an interesting incident 
wlitc-ii lias become a romantic episode in modern Indian history, happened, 
which the coming generations should not fail to know. In order to chal¬ 
lenge this clause, one Sikh gentleman, named Baba Gurndutt, Singh hired 
a steamer called the Komagatamaru and took 000 Sikhs in it to Canada 
by making a continuous voyage, without the usual halts at Hon^kotm or 
Tokyo. 8 R 

The steamship-— Kouiagutamaru —was of course not allowed In land 
her passengers in Canada and had to return to India. On her return, the 
passengers were directed to go from Budge Budge, where they landed, to 
the Bun jab and prohibited from going anywhere they liked. They were, 
however, unwilling to board the train for the Punjab, unless they were 
first allowed to make a representation to Government about the injustice 
of sueli an order and the loss that they would suffer thereby. They pre¬ 
ferred to be arrested under a warrant. Tho subsequent story of the 
Komagatamaru men among whom was Prof. Mansukham (now Swami 
Oovindanand: of Sind), how a riot, took place, how several were shot and 
imprisoned, how Gurudutt Singh was a fugitive for seven or eight years, 
wandering from place to place in Orissa, the Deccan, Gwalior State, Raj¬ 
put ana, Kathiawar and Sind up to 1918, how after 1918 he went to 
Bombay and became the manager of a Ship-building Company at Mahal 
Bandar outside the Town, under the name of Valdraja, how in his exile 
he saw Gandhi (in November 1921) who advised him to surrender him¬ 
self, which he did, and how Government imprisoned him and he was 
released from the Lahore Jail on February 28, 1922 on tho expiry of the 
term of the Ordinance under which he was imprisoned, do not really fall 
within the scope of this book. 

SALT 

The question of Salt Tax has, by virtue of the recent Salt Satyagraha 
movement of 1980, acquired a peculiar importance in Indian "polities. 
Knowing as we do the genesis of the tax and the recommendations made 
by the Salt Commission of 1838, wie cannot but feel a certain surprise 
that the grounds on which the tax was attacked in 1888 by the Congress 
were, not that it was iniquitous and meant to assist British Shipping 
industry and British export trade, but that it was recently enhanced and 
a. such involved “a perceptible increase to the burthens of the poorer 
classes, as also the partial absorption, in a time of peace ami plenty, of 
the only Financial Reserve of the Empire.” In 1890 the Congress again 
demanded only the remission of the recent enhancement, not the aboli¬ 
tion of the tax altogether. On eight other occasions did the Congress 
virtually repeat this prayer, only on one occasion it asked for the m- 
loration of the rate of 18(58 and on another the rate of 1888, and the last 
time it dealt with the question (3092), the Congress cited the causation 
of disease by insufficient Kelt consumption as an additional ground. There¬ 
after 'Balt' was promoted from the Congress to the Councils and became 
the Special concern of Mr. Cokhalc. 
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DRINK AND PROSTITUTION 

. Purity claimed its own share of attention from the Congress. The 
serious increase in the consumption of liquors led to a demand for a policy 
promoting sobriety and temperance. Messrs. Caine and Smith brought 
up the question before the House of Commons which passed a resolution 
in this behalf in 1889 and the ''ongress urged that it be given eifect to. 
In 1890 the Congress expressed its pleasure at “the increase in the import 
duty on spirits, the taxation' imposed upon Indian-brewed malt liquors, 
the decision of the Bengal Government to abolish the outstill system and 
the closing of over 7,000 liquor shops by the Madras Government in 18S9-- 
90." But all the Provinces had not acted up to the instructions of the 
Despatch of the Government of India that “efforts should be made to 
ascertain the existence nf local public sentiment and that a reasonable 
amount of deference should be paid to such opinion when ascertained.” 
For a decade the Congress did not revert to the question. It was only 
in 1900 that the Congress attributed the growing consumption' of liquors 
In their cheap supply and appealed to Government “to pass measures like 
Um Maine Liquor Law of America and Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Permissive 
Bii! or the Local Option Act and impose an additional tax upon intoxi¬ 
cants not intended to be used as medicine.” It is interesting to note 
Kumar M. N. Choudhuri quoting at this Congress, Keshab Chandra Sen’s 
complaint that the British Government had brought, Shakespeare and 
Milton to them, but also brandy bottles. 

The Excise Commission of 18813 having shown great increase of 
drunkenness among the labouring classes, the Congress pointed out that 
the evil would defeat the benevolent intentions of Government to help the 
growth of Indian arts and industries. 

An allied subject relating to Social Reform was the eradication o£ 
State-regulated prostitution. It is well known that Government procured 
women for soldiers both when they veiv in camps as well as when they 
were on the move. These things when recognised for the first time looked 
horrible, but constant touch with them blunts the edge of resentment. 
The fourth session of the Congress f 1883, Allahabad), under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Yule, offered co-operation with India’s well-wishers in Eng¬ 
land who were putting forth exertions “for the total abrogation of laws 
and rules relating to the regulation of prostitution by tin State in India.” 
Captain Banon in a strong speech moved the resolution, and Captain 
Hearsay, seconding, pointed out that over 2,000 Indian womeu were pro¬ 
cured by Government ‘for the hideous purpose alluded to” and that- this 
provision encouraged the hoy-soldiers to loose living. The 8th Congress 
(1892, Allahabad) thanked the House of Commons for its vigilance “in 
regard to the recent purity legislation by the Government in India,” and 
protested against “all Slate-regulated immorality in India.” 

Next year, the Parliamentary members of the India Office Committee 
submitted a Report on the subject of the Rules, Orders and Practices in 
Indian CahtPiiments with regard to prostitution and contagions diseases 
The Congress declared that the practices and system in vogue “did not 
accord with the plain meaning and intention of the Resolution of the 
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House of Commons on 5tb June, 1888, aiul asked for express legisla¬ 
tion” to stop these malpractices. 

WOMEN AND THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

Tire vSr.lt of Hr. Montagu to Tndin brought to the fore the claims 
of women in respect of civic rights and it is astonishing to see how readily 
was conceded to the fair sex full equality of position with men m this 
country. The Calcutta Congress of 1017 expressed “tho opmion that the 
same tests ho applied to women as to men in regard to the franchise and 
tlte eligibility to ail elective bodies concerned with Local Government and 
Education.” On the allied question of the Depressed Classes, which too 
claimed the nation’s attention as forming an important factor in national 
reconstruction, the same Congress accepted a liberal proposition arid 
urged 

“Upon the people of India the necessity, justice and righteous¬ 
ness of removing all disabilities imposed by custom upon the depress¬ 
ed classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious and oppressive 
character, subjecting those classes to considerable hardship and incon¬ 
venience.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Various miscellaneous subjects engaged the attention of the Oongiess 
from time to time during thisf period. The chief subject of interest was 
Education in its several aspects, Primary, University, Research and roc i- 
nicial. Provincial Finance as well as Imperial, Silver Duties, Income-tux, 
and Exchange Compensation Allowance form a separate and secondary 
group. “Local Self-Government in general and the Corporations of Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras in particular” roused much resentment by the reaction¬ 
ary legislation to which they had been subjected off and. on. Sanitation, 
chiefly with reference to PJugtie and Quarantine, a ad Porced Lf&bour were 
Stray subjects. Loyalty to the Throite was avowed on many occasions. 
The passing away of Queen Victoria in 1901 and the demise of King 
Edward in 1910 were fresh occasions availed of by the Congress to pro¬ 
claim its loyalty to the Sovereign. Due welcome was accorded to King 
Edward and to King George, to the latter as Prince of ’Wales in 1805 and 
as King in 1910. 

'BURMA 

To-day we find that a battle royal is taking place over the separation 
of Burma.' Let us for one moment turn back to the year of the bLrth of 
the Congress and what the Congress has to say'on its annexation. The 
first Congress (1885) “deprecated the annexation of Upper Burma, and 
said that “if annexation be considered inevitable, the entire country of 
Burma be separated from India and be constituted into a Crown Colony, 
as distinct in all matters from this country as is Ceylon. 

THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 
The question of the Congress Constitution has gained added interest 
in view, of the wholesale innovations introduced into it in the 50th year 



of its age. It is well* known ho rr the Congress did not start with Articles 
and Memorandum of Association duly registered beforehand like a Joint 
Stock Com | any, or the Rules and Regulations of a society registered under 
Act XXI of I860, but that it was an informal gathering of certain well- 
known men, which gained, as time advanced, in volume and strength by 
virtue of the moral force on which it has all along relied for the achieve¬ 
ment of its greater object* So early a? in 1886, there was a '* serious pro¬ 
posal to frame constitution and rules for working the Congress but 
the Resolution by winch the Committee was appointed confined itself to 
rule making, deferring the constitution till the Congress had gained more, 
experience and had visited other I J rovmees. Yet the need was apparent 
for continuing Congress work throughout the year us, at the time* little 
work was being done between two Congresses. By the year 1889, the 
number of Congress delegates began to swell in stick n large measures that 
it was decides! by the Congress of the year to limit the quota of the dele¬ 
gation to five per million of population Au Assistant Secretary was 
appointed in India and the Committee in England was given a paid Secre¬ 
tary in the person of the well-known Mr* W. Digby, C*I,E. 

It was at the 41 h Congress (1888) that it was decided that u m sub¬ 
ject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Committee to the intro¬ 
duction of which the Hindu or Muslim delegates as a body object unani¬ 
mously or nearly so*'* It may be recalled that the same rule, with the 
proportion of objectors fixed at 314, was adopted ill the constitution later 
passed in 1908 after the Surat imbroglio. 

The reduction of delegates to 1,000 was actually carried out in 1890 
a year after it was passed (1883). The work in England was considered 
naturally Important and one can gauge the emphasis laid on it by the 
fact that In 1892, a sum of Rs. 60,000 was voted for the expenses of the 
British Committee and of the publication of the Congress Journal} India. 
A like sum was voted at the 12th session (1806)* There was a renewed 
effort made in 1898 to frame a constitution for the Congress* In faet a 
draft constitution; was circulated by the Madras Congress (1S98) and x 
Committee was appointed to consider it/antl submit a definite scheme at 
the next session* At Lucknow next year (1899) a full blown constitution 
was passed and It is interesting to compare the object of the Congress as 
then laid down with that accepted in 1908 and 1920 and 1929. At Luck¬ 
now it was iaid down that, 

4 'The object of the Indian National Congress shall be to promote 

by constitutional means the interests and the well-being of the peo¬ 
ple of the Indian Empire*” 

To anticipate matters let tag draw the readerattention to the 'Colo¬ 
nial type of Self-Oovennnent/ accepted in 1908, ‘Swaraj by all peaceful 
and legitimate means’ approved of in 1920, and 'Complete Independence* 
demanded at Lahore in 1929. Under the Lucknow Constitution the affairs 
of the Congress were to be managed by a Committee styled the 'Indian 
Congress Committee,* consisting of 45 members elected by tlic Congress, 
of whom 40 were to be elected by the Congress ou the recommendation of 
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tlic different Provincial Congress Committees. The Committee was to 
have an Honorary Secretary and a paid Assistant Secretary, A sum of 
Ks, 5,000 was voted for the expenses, of which one-half was to he paid by 
the Reception Committee of the last Congress and the other half by the 
Reception Committee of the next Congress. Arrangements were made 
for continuous work throughout the year by organizing Standing Con¬ 
gress Committees and holding Provincial Conferences, The nomination 
of the President and the drafting of the Resolutions were to be done by 
the Indian Congress Committee. 

A permanent fund was contemplated for the Congress, to be invest¬ 
ed in the name of seven Trustees— -one from each Province in India—to 
be appointed by the Congress. In 1900 the Indian Congress Committee 
of 45 was enlarged by the addition to it of certain ex-officio members, 
namely, the President of the Congress, the President-elect from the day of 
his nomination, the ex-Presidents of the Congress, the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of tba Congress, the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, and the' Secretary of the Reception Committee nominated by the 
Reception Committee. 

In 1901, work in London was organized, the newspaper India was 
placed on affirm basis by quotas of subscribers allocated to Provinces, 
aggregating to 4,000, and a special delegation fee of Rs. 10 was to be paid 
by the delegates as from 1902 hv^ndditioii to the usual fee paid 

hy them till then. It is obvious that the Congress had no narrow views 
regarding the extent of finances necessary to carry on Congress work in 
India or in England. At the 20th Congress {1904, Bombay), it was 
decided to send a deputation to England on the eve of the General Elec¬ 
tion to Parliament, and to raise a fund of fix, 30,000 for the purpose* 
At Benares (1905), a Standing Committee of the Congress composed of 
15 members was appointed to promote the objects of the Congress and 
implement its resolutions during the year. In 1906 Dadabhai put the 
object of the Congress in a nutshell when he said, “The whole matter can 
be comprised in one word* Self-Government or Swaraj, like that of the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies* 0 Yet when it came to n question of a 
Resolution, the matter was softened, for t'he Congress demanded, in Reso¬ 
lution No* IX. ' 1 that the system of Government obtaining in the Self- 
Go/cming British Colonies should be extended to India, 0 and “as steps 
leading to it” urged certain Reforms. The atmosphere of the Calcutta 
Congress being undoubtedly surcharged with the spirit of Nationalism, 
a further step in organizing the country was adopted and each Province 
was to organize at its capital a Provincial Congress Committee * in such 
manner as may be determined at a meeting of the Provincial Conference 
or at a special meeting, held for the purpose, oi representatives of different 
districts in the Province, 1 ' The Committee should “act for the Province 
in all Congress matters and it should he its special care to organize Dis¬ 
trict Associations throughout the Province for sustained and continuous 
political work in the Province.” The method of electing the Cougicss 
President was revised. The Reception Coin mil tee was to elect one I nun 
those nominated by the l’eovineial Congress Committees, by a 3|4 majority 
of its members, failing whieh the Central Standing Committee (a committee 
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into existence composed of 49 members) was to make Die 


A new system of constituting the Subjects Committee was adopted. 
The Committee was to consist of S5 delegatee, with ten extra from the 
Province where the Congress was being'held, elected by the delegates from 
the respective Provinces. There were a number of ex-officio members in¬ 
cluding the President and ex-Presidents, ex-Reception Committee Chair¬ 
men, tRe General Secretaries, and the local Secretaries for the year. 

The next phase of the development of the Congress Constitution was 
really epoch-making. The Surat split naturally led those who organized 
the Convention at Allahabad to frame a rigid constitution. So the first 
step taken was to declare that the election of the ditty elioscn President 
of the Congress could not be challenged, for the Surat dispute and. the 
causus belU centred round Dr, Rash Behari Chose’s election. Next the 
real interest, centred round the ‘Creed’ of the Congress. When'the Surat 
Congress was split, the Convention that met a day after, i,e., on the 28th 
December, 1907, at Surat was composed only of those' who subscribed to 
a view which afterwards materialized into Article 1 of the Congress Con¬ 
stitution. We quote the Article as finally passed:— 

‘ ‘ The objects of the Indian National Congress are the attainment 
by the people «f India of a jmr tem of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the Self-Go veiling members of the British Empire, and a 
participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire 
on equal terms with those members.” 

Under the Constitution of 1908, the All-India Congress Committee 
was to consist of:— 


15 Representatives o£ 

Madras 

15 

V 

Bombay 

20 

I* 

United Bengal (mdndrng 
Assam) 

15 

>» 

United Provinces 

13 

1? 

The Punjab (including N,W, 
Frontier Province) 

7 

u 

Central Provinces 

15 

3 ? 

Bihar and Orissa* 

5 

I> 

Berar 

2 


Burma 


provided as far as possible that, one-fifth of the total number of represen¬ 
tatives shall be Muslima, 

The Presidents of the Congress residing or present in India, and the 
General Secretaries of the Congress who shall also be ex-officio General 


* It waa unde: this constitution too that Bihar, whirl: still continued to form part 
of Western Bengnl, was cawed out into n separate Congress Prnviure ami Bihar held its 
first Provincial Conference in IfiOS under the presidentship of Mr, (later Sir) Syed All Imam. 



newly brought 
final decision. 
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ieeretiiries of the All-India Congress Committee, shall be ex-officio mem¬ 
bers iiti addition. 

The Subjects Committee was to be composed of the Members of the 
A.I.C.O. plus a small elected element, the_ electors being the dmegates 
assembled at the Congress from each Province * 

The objects of the Congress "are to be achieved by constitutional 
means by bringing about a steady reform of the existing system of admi¬ 
nistration, and by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit a 
developing mid organising the intellectual moral, economic' 
tiial resources of the country.” It was m the Constitution o. 1.108 . 

a clause appeared for the first time, under which any resolution that naa 
repugnant to 3j4 of the Hindu or Muslim delegates was to be given up 
Oil looking up old records we come across a curious up plication of this 
restrictive measure. A resolution wap passed m 1399 at the 1, AUcSS 
of the Congress (Lucknow) condemning the Punjab Land Alienation 
Bill which was then before the Supreme Legislative Council with a view 
to restricting the alienation of land either by sate or by yve 

find however, that at the succeeding session (16th Lahore 1900) the Sttli- 
jeets Committee decided to postpone the discussion of the l unjub Land 
Alienation Act (apparently the Bill had been passed into Law) ao M 
watch its working for a year, since the Hindu and Muslim delegates dis- 

agreed on it- 

Fnrtlier amendments to tho Constitution came in from the United 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and these were referred to a sub¬ 
committee in 1B10 (Allahabad). Tim recommendations ot Una CommUeo 
were accepted at-the 26th Congress (1911, Calcutta) and the AICuwj 
charged to send in further amendments. No material changes, however, 
took place for a time. From 1910 to 1915 the Congress was 
merely marking time. When the Great War broke out m 1914 and Mrs. 
Beaaat inaugurated her great political movement, it was done under ie 
auspices of the AU-India Home llule League. It may be noted that by 
that time Lolmmanya Tilak had organized a separate Home Bum League 
in Maharashtra on the 23rd of April, 1916. It was not toll 
of 1920 (Nagpur) after the Special Congress at Calcutta (ba-ptember, 
1920) had accepted Non-co-operation, that the Congress revised the Con¬ 
stitution, replacing the 'Creed’ of 1908 by the simple statement m which 
it stands embodied to-day, and reorganized the Whole plan of Congress 
work including the re-distribution of Congress Provinces on a linguistic 
basis. The question of a separate Andhra Congress Provmce was indeed 
mooted earlier in 1915 and 1916 and was accepted m 1917 by the Calcutta 
session, after Vehement opposition from the President (Dr. Besant) and 
from some of the leading South Indian (Tamil) delegates from Madias. 

* The strength <)f the A.UtC, w m enr. ^ ule ra b) yrai s edla t e r, u filial »t 7 it stood 

ak H for Madras, It Andhra, S Sindh, 25 «wh forB^a <<£*»&*'n 2o Skffi 
5 for Delhi A rnem Morwamand British Hnjpulana, £0 Punjab, 12 O.l... 20 Bihar and 
Orissa. GBerar and 5 Burma. The Sublets Committee was to Ue composed of ihe A BUG. 
plus unequal number of elected members for each Province, the electors being ihe tie 
legates of the Province assembled at the Congress, 
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iilveu Gandlii thought in 1017 that the question might await the Reforms, 
hut it was the foresight of Tilali that gave the Andhras a separate Con¬ 
gress Circle, and in eon sequence a sub-committee was appointed in Decem¬ 
ber, 1917, to revise and settle the extent of representation of each Con¬ 
gress Circle on the A.I.C.C. This was'followed by Sind asking for and 
getting a separate. Congress Circle for itself in 1.918, but the demands of 
Karnataka and Iveruta had to wait till the general redistribution of Con- 
1920 1>TOVinCe3 in In<i * a iKto t'V&Ky-ohfe after the Nagpur session of 

UNSATISFIED DEMANDS TILL THE YEAR 1918 

To prove that India's national demand was not merely sentimental, 
that there were weighty and practical reasons which made it "imperative, 
that under existing conditions reform had. not. much chance, it is enough 
to mention the repeated proposals and protests of the Indian National 
Congress, which after 32 years had not materialised on account of the atti¬ 
tude of the Government of India and the various Local Governments and 
they were in 1918 as follows 

(1) Abolition of the India Council (1885) 

(3) Simultaneous examinations (1885) 

(3) . Equitable apportionment of military expenditure between India 

and England (1885) 

(4) Extension of trial by Jury (1886) 

(5 >■ Finality to be given to the verdicts of Juries (1336) 

(6) Enabling accused persons tn warrant cases, to demand that in¬ 

stead of being tried by the Magistrate, they be committed to 

the Court Cf Sessions (1886) 

(7) Separation of Judicial from Executive functions (1886) 

(8) Volunteering among Indians (1637) 

(9) Establishment of Military Colleges in India for the training of 

Indians as officers (1887) 

(10) Amendment of the Anns Act and Rules (1887) 

(U) An active policy of technical education and industrial develop¬ 
ment (1888) 

(12) Reform of the Land Revenue Policy of Government (1889) 

(13) He. Currency Policy (1892) 

(It) Constitution of an independent Civil Medical Service In India 

(1893) 

M5> Abolition of Exchange of Compensation Allowance (1893) 

(16) Abolition of ‘Begar’ (forced labour) and ‘Rasad’ (forced con¬ 

tributions of supplies) (1893) 

(17) Reduction of “Home Charges. 1 * 

(18) Repeal of the Cotton Excise Duty (1893) 

(10) Recruitment of the higher Judiciary from the Bar (1894) 

(20) Condition of Indians in the Colonies (3894) 

(21) Repeal of the Government of Indian notification of 1891 relating 
,, to tne Press in Indian States (1894) 

Measures for the relief of agricultural indebtedness (1805) 

(23) Improvement in the conditions of third class railway travelling 

* i.uJiJ/ 

(24) Financial independence to Provinces (1896) 

(25) Reorganisation of the Educational Services so as to do justice 

to Indians (1896) 

(26) Repeal of the Bengal, Madras and Bombay Regulations of 1818, 

1810 and 1827, respectively (1897) 

(27) Re, the Sedition Act of 1398 (1897) 



(28) Re. the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Act of 1898 (18£7> 

(29) He. the Calcutta Municipal Act ol 1809 (1898) 

(30) Re. the Punjab Land Alienation Act ot 1990 (1898) 

(31) Inquiry into the economic condition of the people of India (1900) 

(32) Larger employment of Indians in the minor Civil Services 0900) 

(33) Restriction of the employment of Indians in the superior offices 

of the Public Works Department (1900) 

(34) Admission of Indians to the Police competitive examination in 

England and their larger employment in the higher ranks of 
the Police U9Q1) 

(35) Re. the increase of £788,009 per annum in the capitation charges 

borne by India on account of the British forces in this coun¬ 
try (1902) 

(38) Re, the recommendations of the Indian Universities Commis¬ 
sion (1902) 

(37) Re. the Indian Universities Act of 1904 (1903) 

(38) Re. the Official Secrets Act of .1904 (1903) 

(3D) Cost of the India Office and the salary of the Secretary of State 
(1994) 

(40) Revival of periodical Parliamentary Inquiries into Indian Affairs 

(1905) 

(41) Advance in Local Self-Government (1905) 

(42) Re, the Criminal Layr Amendment Act of 190B (1908) 

(43) Re, the Ne\vspapevs (Incitement to offences) Act of 1908 (1908) 

(44) Free and compulsory primary education (1908 i 

(45) Reform of Legislative Councils Regulations (1909) 

(46) Inquiry Into the system of administration of the North-West. 

Frontier Province <19€9> 

(47) To throw open the office of Law Member to advocates, vakils 

and attorneys (1919) 

(48) Re. the Seditious Meetings Act '1910) 

(49) Re. the Indian Press Act (1910) 

(50) Inquiry into the growth of public expenditure (1910) 

(51) Amnesty to political prisoners (1910) 

(52) Mr. Gokhale's Elementary Education Bill (1910) 

(53) Governor-)^-Council for the United Provinces (1911) 

(54) Constitution of an Executive Council in the Punjab (1911) 

(55) Reform of the India Council (1913) 

(56) Re. Indian students in England (1915) 




CHAPTER III 




The Early Phase of the Congress 


Fifty years have rolled by since the Indian National Congress was 
founded. During this long period it has covered several stages in the 
course of India's national evolution, and whatever differences may have 
come into being in its counsels in later years, the earlier ones—from 1885 
to 1915 or even 1921, were years of programmes almost common to the 
different shades of opinion and schools of thought that were slowly deve¬ 
loping in Indian politics. Nor wore the differences of those earlier years 
of a very material, type. 

Tlic greatest difficulty hi choosing the fight or arranging the battle 
lies m selecting the scene of operations and the strategy that should guide 
them. The contending parties are tossed about between the aggressive 
and 'the defensive, between prayer and protest, between contending pro¬ 
grammes as to whether we should invite the enemy to our parlour and, 
to that end play a waiting game, or whether we should take time by the 
forelock and rush on him unawares and envelope him all round. These 
are the issues that rack the brains of Oenerak on the battle-fields. These 
likewise are the issues in politics where the leaders should decide whether 
agitation should be in words or in conduct, and whether, if they should 
decide in favour of tlie latter, they should give tight by direct ox* indirect 
action. These issues are rapidly surveyed before our eyes and still more 
rapidly revolved m our brains. The progressive stages of a political fight 
take decades to evolve themselves and what appears today at the end of 
fifty years of strenuous struggle to be profoundly easy and simple would 
not have struck onr forbears, who had started the Congress, as anything 
ocher than mi thinkable. Imagine a proposal placed before men like_W. 
C. Ro imer jee or Suren dm Nath Bfthftrjea, Sir Fherozesh ah Mehta or 
Pandit Ay;otftya^lto-'La 1 Mohan Ghose or Man Mohan Gbose, Subrah- 
manla Alyar or Uganda 'Hume o f W. Werldgrburn,which 

pleaded"Tor a boycott of foreign go ods or bl -eoTSU^ is, courts and colleges, 
or a scheme of Civil I) is obedience of select laws. It requires no imagina¬ 
tion to see that they would have been scandalised by such ideas. Nor could 
such extreme programmes be evolved before the Partition of Bengal, the 
reactionary policies of Cur/.on and Mint©* or the South African expe¬ 
riences of Gandbiji, or the rTatlianwalla Bagh massacre. During the 
fifteen years of strife and struggle which the Congress had put in towards 
the end of the last century, the loaders of thought wore mostly lawyers 
with a sprinkling of merchants and doctors who believed, and believed 
sincerely, that what India wanted was a lucid and balanced presentation 
of her case before Englishmen and their Parliament. For this purpose 
they wanted a political organisation and they found in the National Con¬ 
gress the required organ through which to voice forth the Nation's griev¬ 
ances and the National aspirations. 
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In recounting! the personal forces that shaped ns veil as swayed the 
se of Indian polities and recalling the faith that lay behind them, 
we cannot lose sight of the several epochs into which the Indian political 
agitation daring the past half a century divides itself. The circumstances 
under which the aspirations of the people and, prior to that, their griev¬ 
ances called for powerful expression, have been explained and the bach- 
ground of the Congress has been pictured in some detail. The times and 
conditions would not allow in the earlier years anything else than a rea¬ 
soned appeal to the authorities tor the redress of grievances and a mode¬ 
rate demand of new concessions and privileges.. This frame of mind soon 
developed into an art. Forensic talent on the one hand and a richly 
imaginative and emotional eloquence on the other, were soon brought to 
hear on the task that lay before the Indian politicians. An irresistible 
statement of facts followed by irrebuttable arguments to prove the justice 
of the popular cause are to be met with everywhere in the speeches sup¬ 
porting the Congress resolutions and the addresses delivered by Congress 
Presidents. The burden of these utterances was that the English people 
are essentially just and fair, and that if properly informed they would 
never deviate from truth and the right, that the problem was the Anglo- 
Indian and not the Englishman, that what was wrong was the system 
and.not the Individual, that the Congress was essentially loyal to the Bri¬ 
tish Throne and fell foul only of the Indian bureaucracy, that the Eng¬ 
lish Constitution was the bulwark of popular liberties everywhere and 
the English Parliament was the Mother of Democracy all over, that tbe 
British Constitution was the best of all constitutions, that the Congress 
was not a seditious body, that the Indian politicians were the natural 
interpreter;! of Government to people and 'of people to Government, that 
Indians must he admitted, into public services in larger measure, should 
be educated and made fit for high positions, that Universities, the Local 
.Bodies and the public services should form the training ground for India, 
that, the legislatures should be thrown open to election and the right of 
into*, dilation and discussion of budgets should be conceded, that the 
Press '.nd the Forest Laws should he relaxed, the Police should become 
friendly to the people, that the taxes should be moderate, that the military 
expenditure should be curtailed by India’s burdens being at least shared 
in part by England, that the Judicial and Executive'must, be separated, 
and Indians should be given a place in the Executive Councils of Provin¬ 
cial and Central Governments and in the Council of the Secretary of 
State, that India should have direct representation in the British Parlia¬ 
ment at the rate of two members to each Province, that the uon-ReguIation 
Provinces should be brought into line with the Regulation ones, that 
eminent Englishmen in the public life of England should he sent over as 
Governors instead of members of the Civil Service, that simultaneous 
competitive examinations should be held in India for the Services, that 
the annual drain to England should be stemmed and indigenous indus¬ 
tries fostered, that Laud Revenue should be reduced and Permanent Set¬ 
tlement should be adopted. The Congress went the length of deprecat¬ 
ing the Salt Tax as an iniquity, Excise Duties on cotton goods as unfair, 
and Exchance Compensation Allowance to civilians as an illegal gratifi¬ 
cation. So early ay in 1893 Pandit Malaviya had the vision to sponsor 
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afesohition on the resuscitation of the village industries of this ancient 
land. 

Prom this rapid review of the themes that engaged the' attention of 
the Indian politicians one can easily see how their mi)ids should have been 
constituted. We cannot blame them for the attitude they adopted as pio¬ 
neers of Indian political reform, any more than wo can blame the brick 
and mortar that is buried six feet deep in the foundation am! plinth of 
a modern edifice. They, it is, that have made possible the superstructure,, 
storey by storey, of Colonial Self-Government, Home Rule within the 
Empire, Swaraj, and on the top of all, Complete Independence. Get us 
express our deep and abiding sense of gratitude to the great men that led 
the van of progress in the earlier generations of our public life. They 
had largely to quote English authorities in support of obvious proposi¬ 
tions, They had laboured hard and made heavy sacrifices according to 
their lights and their capacities. If today, our course is plain and our 
goal is obvious, we owe it all to our forbears who did the spade work and 
cleared the forest. 

Whatever periodical excitement and exacerbation of feelings there 
might have existed off and on amongst Congressmen, there is no doubt 
that the progress of the Congress from its inception in 18S5 to 1905 was 
one even march based on a firm faith in. constitutional agitation and in 
the unfailing regard for justice attributed to the Englishman, It was 
in that view that the Congress was represented in 1893 by Sn velar Dyal 
Singh Majithia, Chairman, Reception Committee “as the greatest glory 
of British Rule in this country." For the obverse of the idea he added, 
"We happily live under a Constitution whose watchword is freedom and 
whose main pillar is-toleration." Lord Ripon’s view that ‘‘the-Queen V 
Proclamation is not a treaty; it is not a diplomatic instrument; it is a dec¬ 
laration of principles of Government" was quoted by the official Repre¬ 
sentative of the fourth session of the Congress (1888, Allahabad). Lord 
Salisbury's dictum that ‘‘Government by representation does not suit 
Eastern traditions" was deeply resented and Sir Pberozeshah Mehta dec¬ 
lared in 1890, "I have no fears but that British statesmanship will ulti¬ 
mately respond to the Call." Mahommed Rahjmtulla Sayani’s declara¬ 
tion as President of the 12th Congress in 1898 was unambiguous: ‘‘A more 
honest or sturdy nation does not exist trader the sun then this English 
Nation." And when the nation met India’s approaches and appeals with 
repression, Ananda Mohan Bose who presided over the Madras Congress 
in 1898 exhorted saying, “The Educated classes are the Mends and not 
the foes of England,—her natural and necessary allies in the great work 
that lies before her." The faith placed in the Englishman and in England 
by those who have gone before us may sometimes appear pathetic and 
even abject, but it is our duty to recognize their limitations and extend, 
to quote from Dr. Rash Behari Chore’s speech at the 23rd Congress in 
Madras, 1908, “some kindly thoughts for those who too, in their day,, 
strove to do their duty, however imperfectly, through good report and 
through evil report with, it may be, somewhat chastened fervour, but-1 
may say without boasting, a fervour as genuine as that w! h stirs and 
inspires younger hearts." The first serious agitation in the history of 
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the Congress spread over five long years (1906—11)11) and. was attended 
with a measure of repression considered barbarous at the time, leading 
to a reaction in the outbreak of violence of a sporadic character, and was 
ultimately crowned with unqualified success in 1911 'in the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation annulling the Partition. This led to a gushing praise of the 
British Government, a renewed faith in its sense of justice and a sense 
of profound gratitude expressing itself in unmeasured flights of oratory. 
“Every heart is heating in unison with reference and devotion to the 
British Throne, overflowing with revived confidence in and gratitude to¬ 
wards British statesmanship, ’ ’ said Mr. Ambika Char an Mazuiindar. 

*'Some of us never faltered,” he added, “no—not even in the darkest 
days of our trials and tribulations—in our hope, in our conviction and 
in our faith in the ultimate triumph and vindication of British Justice.”*' 
At the same time Congressmen did not lose sight of the galling laws still 
in operation in 1911 and in later years. The Patriarchs of the Congress 
had doubtless concentrated on reform of administration and the repeal 
of repressive laws, but it is wrong to suppose that they were thinking 
only of'the parts and not of the whole of the Indian problem. ‘Sell- 
Government is the ordering of Nature, the will of Divine Providence,” 
said Surendra Nath in 1886 at the Calcutta session. “Every nation must 
be the arbiter of its own destinies,—such is the omnipotent fiat inscribed 
hr Nature with her own hands and in her own book.” Presiding over 
the 20th Congress, Sir Henry Cotton visualised the ideal of “a Federa¬ 
tion of free and separate States, the United States of India.” Daclabhai 
spoke of ' * Self-Government or Swaraj like that of the United Ningdom 
or the Colonies.” 

That the politicians of the earlier half of the Congress Jubilee Term 
were not the enemies of Government is amply proved, not only by their 
own unequivocal avowals made every now and then but from the marks 
of favour and preferment for which these sturdy patriots were singled 
out by Government from time to time. The Judiciary was naturally the 
field selected for such preferment. Sir S. Subrahraama Aiyar of Madras 
figured in the very first. Congress; Mr. V. Kn,slum w ami Aiyar was solely 
responsible for the first Convention Congress held in Madras in 190fi 
under a cut and dry Constitution and Sir Arthur Lawley, then Governor 
of Madras, was good enough to lend his tents for the Congress session. 
It was Mr, Krishnaswaroi Aiyar that said, referring"to the Nationalists 
and the Congress, that 'the gangrened limb’ must be amputated. Sir 
fiankaran Nair presided over the Congress at. Amraoti, 1897. Even Mr. 

- Kainesam (Sir Vena since) was a Congressman from the year 1898 in 
which he seconded the resolution on South African disabilities. . Then 
i here was Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar who appeared in the Congress in 


* Congressmen loved to parade their loyalty in the earlier dbys. When in 1£T4 I.O&i 
Portland, Governor of Madras, visited the Congress pandah not only did the whole House 
ilae and applaud the Governor, but 'Me. A. P, Patro who \vm speaking on the- despatch 
of the Indian Expeditionary Force was stopped abruptly and Surendra Nath Banerjca 
was asked to move the Hesolutioi'ii on the loyalty of the Congress to the Throne which 
lie did with his usual exuberance of language, 

A Similar incident took place when, on the visit of Sir James Meston to the Lucknow 
Congress b Iftll* the House rose to receive him- 
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J910 and Mr. P. R* Simdara Aiyar who was an ardent coadjutor t>£ Mr. 
Kmimaswarai Aiyar in 1908. AH these six became Judges of the Madras 
High Court and two out of them became Members of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil, one of Madras and the other of Delhi* The first, who should have 
presided over the Congress in 1899 and was unable to do so as he was 
made a Judge of the High Court, reverted to the Congress in 1914 and, 
during the Home Buie agitation of Mrs* Besaut, surrendered his Knight¬ 
hood and provoked the ire of both Montagu and Chelmsford It is said 
that there was a talk at the time of discontinuing his pension as a Judge, 
but, apparently, better counsels prevailed. Then again, both Sir P* 8* 
SIvasw $my Aiyer and Sir C. P. Kamaswami Aiyar were Congressmen, the 
former figuring at the Congress of 1895, and the latter being a more 
recent recruit but ever more ardent than the former, for he actually signed 
the Passive Resistance pledge during the internment of Dr, Besant and 
her coadjutors* Between 1917 and 1939, Sir C. P* was the one star on 
the Congress firmament flooding the horizon of Indian polities with hm 
radiance* Both these me to the position of Members of the Executive 
Council. So did Sir Mahommed Habibulla who first appeared on the 
Congress platform in 1898 and gave a sample of his talents and eloquence* 
He became a Member later of the Madras and Delhi Governments* Sir 
M* Kmhmm Nair, a Law Member of the Government of Madras, spoke 
at the Congress of 1904, and liis successor—Sir K* V* Reddi—was, even 
on the eve of the birth of the Justice Party in 1917, an ardent and well- 
known Congressman* Sir M* Ramachandrn Rao had for long been a 
devoted Congressman and was actually appointed Member of the Madras 
Executive Council in 1923, but was passed over at the last moment. Thus 
we had, from Madras alone, six judges and six Executive Oounedioni. 
Mr. G; A* Natesan 's recent elevation to the Tariff Board adds an example 
of preferment in some of the unusual lines, even as Sir E* K. Shanmu- 
khaiu’s appointment as Dew an of Cochin furnishes still another deviation 
from the beaten track of the Judiciary and the Exeeuiive. Perhaps the 
earliest prizeman from the Congress ranks was Mr* 0* Jam bt dir gam 
Mudaliar, an elected member of the Madras Legislative Council in 1893, 
who was made a City Civil Court Judge* hi Bombay, both Tyalji and 
Chandavarkar who presided over the Congress sessions of Madras (1887) 
and of Lahore (1900) respectively, and K. T. Tehmg, became Judges of 
the Bombay High Court* Mr. N. M* Samarth and R, Basu were made 
members of the Secretary of Stale's Council and Sir Chi maid al SetaJ.vad 
was at a later stage made a Member of the Executive Council of Bombay* 

|ih Calcutta, A* Gtiaudlniri who took a leading part in the anti-Parti¬ 
tion (of Bengal) agitation became a High Court Judge, almost then and 
there. When Lord Morley wanted to select the Law Member of the Gov- 
-eminent of India in 1908, the choice, we learn from Lady MintoL bio¬ 
graphy of Lord Minto, lay between Messrs. Aslmtosh Jfukherjee ”as the 
leading jurist of India, but as a sincerely orthodox mail whoso claims were 
carefully canvassed'" mid 8. P, Giulia* J t was stated by Lord Min to Unit 
Sin ha was “a Congressman although a Moderate.” SL 1\ Sinba spoke at 
the 12th Congress {Calcutta, 1896| f on the deposition without trial of a 
native chief. And as we all know, the Congressman was preferred. Like¬ 
wise, when a vacancy arose in the Executive Council of the Governor- 
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General in 1920, Lord Chelmsford *s choice fell <m' the Maharaja of Bxird- 
wan, but Mr, Montagu preferred an elected member of the Imperial Conn- 
oil and mentioned Mr, V, S, Srinivasa name, Chelmsford would 

not have him, as he thought Sastri bad failed him at the psychological 
moment and the choice fell on Mr. B, N. Sarnia—a man that had not 
failed him at Amritsar,, as we shall see later on. In Bengal, other names 
familiar to Congress circles, which have since been associated with high 
posts under Government, are those of Messrs, S, K Baa who spoke in 
1905 on the question of Indians in Executive Councils, and who became 
the Law Member of the Government of India, and Sir Frovash Chandra 
Mitter who became an Executive Councillor of Bengal, In U,P, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was the stalwart chosen for the Law Membership of the 
Government of India, and from Bihar Syed Hasan Imam became, after 
inviting the Congress to Patna for 1912, a High Court Judge; Mr. 
Sachchidannnda Sinha wai? raised to a place in the Executive Council of 
Bihar. 

But let ns add that the governmental recognition did not always take 
the form of posts. Flier ozeshah Mehta was "raised to Knighthood in 1905 
by one of the, most reactionary Viceroy s—Lord Cnrzon. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale would not accept a Knighthood, and would not have accepted 
even a Membership of the Government of India if it had been offered to 
him, lie preferred to be the plain, unsophisticated Servant of India that 
he really was, and would have been happy not to have been made a CXE. 
Mr, V. S, Srinivasa Sastri was nominated a member of the Legislative 
Council by Lord Pentland during the Great War. Thereafter he was 
nominated to the Assembly under the Montford Reforms, and in 1921, 
was appointed India's representative at the Imperial Conference along 
with the Maharaja of Kutch, and shortly after made a Privy Councillor 
Then he went to America and lectured on India and the Empire. The 
Dominions invited him. except South Africa which declined to invite him, 
The Government of. India voted Its. 60,000 for his expenses. But ample 
amends were made to him later when he was appointed in 1927 the first 
Agent-General in South Africa itself, to look, after the interests of Indian 
settlers there. The very stone which was. rejected became the corner -stone 
of the edifice of the Empire. 

We have mentioned some instances of preferment of distinguished 
Congressmen, Let no one run away with the idea that those men were 
not fitted by their education, culture and high character to fill the poste 
to which they were appointed. These illustrations only show that the 
Government, too, if it wanted to have able Indians, had to look to Con¬ 
gress ranks for recruiting them, and that their polities were not regarded 
by the Government with such disfavour m to make them unfit for places 
of the greatest responsibility and trust. 


CHAPTER IV 

Britain's Reaction to the Congress Movement and 
Rise of New Forces and Parties 

The history of the British Rule’ in India is a continuous story of 
Reaction and Reform, the former always preceding the latter. Popular 
agitation given birth to repression on the ground that, unless the people 
are thoroughly beaten, no cone ess ion should be made to popular demands. 
Lord Lytton’s Press Act of 1878 which was however, quickly withdrawn 
was the real fore-runner of this policy. The Anne Act was another reply 
to the growing self-consciousness of the Nation and continued a fester¬ 
ing sore. Later in 1886 came the Income-tax Act which was objected to 
seriously at the time. As the Congress grew from year to year, the officials 
began to eye it with suspicion. Lord Dufferin who had advised Hume to 
make tin? Congress undertake political organisation and not merely Social 
Reform, bee ime an open enemy of the Congress and characterised it as 
seditious. 

Although it was gratifying to Hume that in 1886 tlm Congress should 
have been duly received by Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy, in Calcutta, and 
in 1887 by Lord Connemara, the overnor, in Madras, yet in later years 
It evoked the hostility of Provincial Satraps like Sir Auckland Colvin of 
the North-Western Provinces (TJ.P.). This gentleman advised that the 
Congress bad better turn its attention to Social Reform, not knowing 
that that was the original line of action chalked out by llumc for the 
Congress, and that- it wan later altered into a political organization at the 
instance of Lord Duffer in. Sir Auckland Colvin thought that the move¬ 
ment was premature, and in its aggressive phases—assumed since the 3rd 
session (1S87, Madras)—was even dangerous. The denunciatory method 
would, he said, excite hatred and create a split between the Loyalists mid 
the Nationalists Ho added that Congress “unfairly claimed tQ represent 
the Indian population.” Hume replied that "the hatred was already 
there and .required to be assuaged, that any counter agitation would be 
taken op only by Anglo-Indians, uncultured men and time-servers.” The 
"Muslims,” he said, “were as intelligent as, and more democratic than, 
any one else and in their antipathy to Congress were only being need by 
a few ill-advised officials who clung to the pestilential doctrine of Divide 
' et Imp era,” “The wretched plea that they are inferior to Hindus,” 
was, he added, “monstrous,” and he quoted the names of Sir Salar Jung, 
Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji and Mr. Justice Syc.d Mahmud. On -the 
question of Congress representing the people, he quoted the ten per cent, 
of the population that were polling at the English Parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, as in those of constituencies like Aberdeen, and tlie two seats that 
Weymouth was selling, of which, by the way, it may he mentioned one 
was purchased by his father. 

c-a 
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As for the Congress confining its attention ,tp Socialhe 
pointed out how the Congress sought.tie regeneration of Tnd» on W 
lines—spiritunl, moral, social, and political. Meet mg the dun go o t o 
Cuivrcss irtwagantla being premature and mischievous, he warned oftu i.il 
ta " s to ll it was sun-luM by, mHm*m »>'« «*?«*" an* kept 
out of touch with real public opinion. “In-thans of high ehamtei ami 
public spirit," he said, ‘‘do not willingly present themselves mo fire ml 
quarters' where they may be met with suspicion front lie author it losmitl 
insult from underling* ’' He concluded by saying that the red , fic¬ 
tion to he asked was not. "Is it premature? but Is it ipo late. 
mrrrfiiinn the story Sir W. Wedderbpm appropriate^ winds up bj 
uimtinjt tfio parallel of the Bourbons at the close at tile 18th century, 
“They had neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, ami sudden destruction 
was brought upon them by the hatred of the intellectuals energizing ho 
dull despair of the peasant masses." 

The fourth Congress held a! Allahabad hud untold difficulties in its 
wav It could not get grounds whereon to put up the tents. Mrs. Bcont 
in' her book on the Congress 'quotes the instance of a gentleman who h<.d 
attended° the Madras Congress in 1887 

.inti was (railed on tit jnve a see maty of m, 20,000 W X 

Matters rapidly became worse and Government’s hostility took the ^hape, 
ju' 1890, of a Circular issued by the Bengal. Goverupieut to Ml Soeretanes 
and Heads of Departments subordinate to it. "pointing out that umtei ti 
orders of the Government of India, the presence ot Government oftnnals, 
even ns visitors, at such meetings is not advisable and tluit tjhjr ti <iig 
irirt m the proceedings in any such meetings is also prohibited. The 

3/lS WSLA «** iw omem >» "L 

to die Governor were returned. A Government of India Notification 
iomulwtal on wth Jnno, 1801 (Porrifn llqnn'Unont) Mfeetmft o 
ii-hls of free Press iu Native States which was protested against by the, 
Congress in 1891. We ext met below the Notification 

“Whereas some misapprehension has hitherto existed as to the 
t * m r ,,« i n !prrltorv under the administration oi thf? 

rfvwnor General in Council, but beyond the limits of 'British India 

crdi; i r& " n Nn nevisoaoer or other printed work, whether periodical or 
«, t* r.rtn+ftininff DUblic news or comments on public news, ^hall, 

<« the to r.8°«‘to 

IS!^li^^»3!il5£|fel , ^i“5ie. doSnor-Osmnii In Council But 
not formula part ol British Inula* 

2 If this is contravened, the Political Agent may by order m 

Wnt S’ Require him to leave such local area within seven days 

" m <bf orffi^prohibit 1 him from re-entering such local area without 

the written permission of the Political Agent. 

3 Disobedience of orders mentioned in the last foregoing para¬ 
graph shall make one liable to forcible expulsion." 
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bogey of Muslim opposition to the Congress was set up quite in 
„„ years of the Congress and it is curious to note that Sheik Raza 

Hussein Khan produced at the fourth session (1888, Allahabad) a Fa t wit 
supporting the Congress'from the Shams-ul-ulma, the leader of the Sunni 
Community of Lucknow, and declared that “it is not the Muslims, but 
their official masters who are opposed to the Congress.’’ By 18913 the 
Legislative Councils were expanded and people's representatives—all too 
few, being seven in Madras, six in Bombay (including two for the Sir* 
dars) and seven in Bengal—became vocal, with the result that Govern¬ 
ment thought it. necessary to cut short certain privileges enjoyed by 
Indians in the Public Services (for further details see the Section on the 
.summary of Resolutions on the Public Services). At first in the Educa¬ 
tional Department Indians and Europeans were equally eligible for all 
offices; then, while the equality of eligibility was there, the grades were 
made unequal. Next the Indians were excluded from certain posts mid 
their status was lowered while their pay suffered^ still further cut. In 
the meantime the European officers began to receive what was called Ex¬ 
change Compensation Allowance which was described by Lokamanys 
Tilak as “the crime of 26th June, 1893.” And the drain of Home Charges 
increased from 7 to 16 millions of pounds in 30 years. Sections 124 (A) 
and 153 (A) were forged in the year 1897 and really created disaffection 
towards Government. It is interesting to note that sections 108 and 144 
were lirst applied to politicals even in the last century. Secret Press Com¬ 
mittees were established in 1898 which evoked a vehement protest from 
Mr. W. A. Chambers at the fourteenth Congress (Madras, 1898) and the 
Resolution was seconded by Mr, N. C. Kelltar, the able and cultured lieut¬ 
enant of Lokamanya Tilak Kelkav spoke' against “the hateful institu¬ 
tion of the Press Committees which are only a thinly veiled Press censor¬ 
ship and as such a distinct disgrace to British India.” Even more obno¬ 
xious was the statement unearthed by Mr, Mudholkar who in 1897 referred 
to Sir James Fin-James Stephen’s standard of Loyalty as expressed in 
the following words of his: “Go to the English newspapers; whatever 
they say, you may say; that any body should want to be more offensive 
than they, is inconceivable.” In 1899 the Nat a brothers, who had been 
imprisoned without trial since 1897 in connection with the plague riots 
of Poona, were released. Bengal was hit and was clipped of its wmgs. 
The first five years of the 20th century witnessed tlie_ strenuous days of 
Lard Curzon’s rule. His curtailment of the powers of the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration, bis Official Secrets Act, his officialization of the Universities 
which made education costly, his tirade against the untruth fulness of 
Indians, his budget of twelve Reforms, and his Tibetan Expedition euphe¬ 
mistically called the Tibetan Mission, and finally his Partition of Bengal, 
broke the back of loyal India and roused a new spirit in the Nation. Even 
more galling to our sense of self-respect than his speech in Calcutta re¬ 
garding our nntruthfulness, was lus sweeping charge that we Indians were, 
by our environment, our heritage and our upbringing “unequal to the 
responsibilities of high office under British Rule.” In fact, by bis Resolu¬ 
tion dated 24-5-1904, Lord Curzon made race the test of qualification not 
merit, so much so that the continuation of this policy made Lord Morley 
declare, as Secretary of State, that what India resented was racial domina- 
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, not so musli political domination. Lord Curzon's term wag charac¬ 
terized by activity, indeed breathless activity. He had a scheme of twelve 
Reforms and appointed several Commissions ‘ * Commissions there are 
that shelve and Commissions there are that solve. But mine are of-the 
fatter category” said ha. He did some lasting good, doubtless, to India. 
His Ancient Monuments Preservation Act is a blessing for which Judittu 
Nationalism owes him a deep debt of gratitude. The manly way in which 
he punished n regiment in the Han goon and O’Hara* eases remains as a 
tribute to his courage and sense of justice. 

The period of time between 1900 and 1906 was one of a critical 
nature in the history of India. While the people were showing increas¬ 
ing signs of self-consciousness, the retrograde policy of Government could 
not but make itself more and more assertive and ever more naked We 
shall show how one of the favourite themes of Suren dm Nath Bamerjea’s 
was the Public Services. In 1893 there were only twenty Indiana in the 
LC.S.j as against a thousand Europeans,-^and this in 35 years after its 
introdnctioUL The House of Commons had actually passed a Resolution 
on the need for simultaneous examination* in India about the year 1893, 
but ten years after, you have Lord Ourzon’s minute disparaging Indian 
talent. No wonder that* Surendra Nath was forced to state “the history 
of the Civil Services is one unbroken record of broken promises/ 1 Mr, 
N: M, Sam art k bemoaned that Burke and Sheridan were hot there to 
impeach Ourzon anti his policy. The result was a sense of helplessness 
which made the Congress pathetically ask for the periodical Parliamentary 
enquiries so late as in 1905, in a resolution at Benares moved by AmbalaJ 
Des&i. While Lord Curzon's University Commission, followed by the 
Universities Act, ‘sealed up” in the words of Dr, Gour “the portals of 
knowledge with golden locks which would open only to golden keys/' his 
Police Commission resulted in excluding the Indians from the special 
Police Services. On the top of these came Lord Curzoi/s speech to the 
merchants in which he stated that “administration and exploitation go 
hand in hand.” All these led to what popularly was known as the 
National movement, intensified hy the anti-Partitiou movement. The Par¬ 
tition of Bengal divded the Bengali speaking people into two Provinces 
against their wishes and was a signal for a most extensive and intensive 
agitation on the part' of the people and an equally intensive repression on 
the part of the Government. Processions, meetings and demonstrations 
were organized, but erelong they were prohibited. Hartals came ioto 
existence and students and citizens alike were punished. Educational rules 
became strict and prohibited students from taking part in polities. Sir 
B. Puller, Lt.-Governor of East Bengal, promulgated his threats; and his 
rudeness to respectable people whom he bullied saying, “Bloodshed may 
be necessary/'was followed by the announcement of the arrival of Gurkha 
troops into East Bengal. All this, when there was not a trace of violence 

* The reference is to Lord Curzon’s denunciation of a British battalion in iinn~ 
goonij some privates of which were believed to have outraged an Indian woman to death, 
but could not he detected, owinfc to a combination amongst the members♦ This tcolc 
place in the year 1800. In 1900 the Oth Lancers ut Skdkot were punished, because two 
privates were charged with having beaten an Indian cook to death for failing to prqcure 
an Indian woman for them and who too could not be detected. 
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i^dtilgcd in by the people, jls pointed out by Pandit Ms -lan Mohan Mala- 
viyn at the time* But like the ball that bounds the higher, the more it is 
hit, and the drum that sounds the louder, the move it is beaten, t.hc%xuywly 
awakened National spirit of 1905—1906 actually prospered under the 
oft-repeated Mows of the ever growing repression which Government were 
compelled to adopt in ah its nakedness* The events of the day in one 
part of the country became well-known throughout the rest of the land. 
Every act of reaction by Government had its repercussions all over the 
country. The cause of Bengal was made India’s cause. Each local area 
forced to the front its own grievances which had long been pent up and 
made it an added cause of agitation. The Canal Colonisation Bill of the 
Punjab gave occasion for a popular upheaval in that martial area, which 
led later to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar A jit Singh. 
The Calcutta Congress aptly chose the Grand Old Man of India to preside 
over Its deliberations, And Dadabhai’s introduction of the term ‘Swaraj 1 
only added incense to the flames of Anglo-Indian irritation. 

The prohibitory orders against students participating in political 
meetings and demonstrations led to the boycott of schools and colleges, 
followed by the establishment of 24 National High Schools in East Bengal 
alone, anil the organization of a Society for the Promotion of National 
Education in Bengal (Bzmga Jateeya Vidya Parishnd) under the head¬ 
ship of ex^Justice Sir (Jurodaa Bauerjee, Eabu Satrnh Chandra Mukher- 
jee was the" Principal of this institution which was imparting education 
on National lines and under National control and directed towards the 
realization of the National destiny,” in accordance with the resolution of 
the Calcutta Congress on the subject in 1906. Babti Bepin Chandra Ihd 
who lmd been, since 1906—1904, doing splendid work in the cause of 
National Renaissance through his weekly H*ew lndia f became the avowed 
and authoritative exponent of the chit of Nationalism, National Educa¬ 
tion, and the New Spirit, throughout the country. Ills tour in the Andhra- 
desa in the summer months of 1907 was a roaring success. His visit to 
Rajabnmndr> (Rajaniakenvaram) led to a resolve by the townspeople to 
open a National High School there. An address presented to him by the 
students of the Government Training College led to the rustication of 
several students who became soldiers in the National cause. Thus did 
the unrestrained policy of repression manufacture our patriots and heroes. 
The seed of National Education sown l>y Pa! in the year 1907 at Masuih 
patam (Machdipatuam) sprouted forthwith, was since watered and 
manured by the National movements of 1917 and 1921, and has grown 
into a tree and remains there to this day, bearing flower and fruit such 
as we can expect under the withering winds and the scorching heat of 
State displeasure. The year 1907 witnessed the implementing of the new 
slogans of Swadeshi, Boycott, and .Nations! Education in practical pro¬ 
grammes*, While National Schools and a National University were spring¬ 
ing up here, there and elsewhere—in Bengal, Maharashtra, C.F., Punjab 
imd Andhra—the Swadeshi movement spread far and wide. The hand- 
loom industry was once again revived but with the flyshuttle, and in order 
to give it an impetus a boycott of foreign goods was organized, the banner 
of boycott being first hoisted on the 7th August, 1905, a day which was 
observed for yeara with the same spirit of sacreduass as was shown to 
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the 16th of October—the day of the Partition of Bengal. The whole 
atmosphere was .surcharged with a new enthusiasm and Governmental 
repression was beeping pace with the National upheaval. National Re- 
naissance was thriving under State repression. In August, 1907, the 
situation in India was really acute, so mueli so that Lord Minto was tho¬ 
roughly disappointed and happened to say of Gokhale, <f I believe he is 
honest"at heart, but the part he has played of late has disgusted me.” 
That shows incidentally how some of the National leaders were caught 
between two stools. 

Two characters emerged from Bengal at the time who played a notable 
part in making India's history, Bepin Bapu and hm work has already 
been referred to. Anrobindo shone for years as the brightest star on the 
Indian firmament. His association with the National Education move¬ 
ment at its inception lent dignity and charm to the cause. He was during 
his early years brought up and educated in the Eiigli.di atmosphere and 
English schools and Universities. He came to India much as any Euro¬ 
pean would come, to join tile Educational Department of Barqda, he hav¬ 
ing failed to secure a place in the LG.S. as he did not pass the Biding test, 
Aurobindo^s genius shot up like a meteor. He was on the high skies only 
for a time, He flooded the land from Cape tc> Mount with the effulgence’ 
of his light. 

Nine deportations took place in Bengal, namely of Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Puliu Behari Das, Bhyam Sunder Chakravarti, Aswini Ktmiar 
Butt, Manor an j an Ouha-Thakurta, Subodh Chandra Mullik, Sacbindra 
J?rasad Bose, Satish Chandra Ohattcrjee and Bppcsh Chandra Naj£ These 
leaders had been organizing Bengal—the youth of Bengal in particular. 
Physical prowess and courage were the ideal of the time. Sir B. Fuller's 
ideal, on the other side, was the Gurkha soldiery and ^bloodshed if neces¬ 
sary/* Things reached their acme m 1908. Press prosecutions wjere to 
be witnessed everywhere. The Yugmitur^ the Sandhya and the Bande- 
maiaram were the organs of the New Spirit and were all suppressed. 
Brahma Bandhav Ilpadhaya, Editor of the Sandhya and a strenuous 
patriot, died in hospital, Aurobindo himself, after undergoing many hard¬ 
ships and three prosecutions, left the British Territory and started an 
Ashram in Pondicherry. 

On the 30th April, 1008, fell tw<rbombs at Miusrafferpore on two ladies 
-—the Kenucdys—which were meant for Mr, Kingsford, the District Judge 
of the place. Kkudiram Bose, a young man of 18, was executed for the 
crime, His photoes were circulated broad east in the country. The cult 
of violence was openly preached in the columns of \ ugantar, edited by a 
young man named Bfeupepdra Nath Datta, a brother of Swami Yiveka- 
nanda, When the young man was given a long sentence, his mother ex¬ 
pressed her joy at the service rendered by her son. and 500 Bengali women 
went to her to congratulate her. The son himself declared in Court that 
there were 300 million Editors behind the papers to take his place, That 
was the faith which sustained the movement. Sedition and its punish¬ 
ment therefore ceased to rouse any fears in the popular mind. Beoplo 
preached it far and wide, but when prosecuted employed all the resources 
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of tile Law to obtain a discharge or acquittal- Aurobhido’s prosecution 
for Edition in the Bundematamm, was no exception to this plan of popu¬ 
lar campaign. In Maharashtra, Bal Gangadhar Tilak was arrested on the 
loth July, 1908, and on the same day were arrested in Andhra, Mr. Hari- 
sarvottama Kao and two others. After five days’ trial, Tilak was given 
six years 9 transportation to which was added the half year remitted in his 
sentence of 1897. The nine months* punishment given to Hamarvottama 
Kao in Andhra was sought ta be revised by Government and the High 
Court raised it to three years. Five years for sedition was quite a com¬ 
mon affair, Soon, however, sedition disappeared from the land. It 
really went underground and the bomb and the revolver took its place. 
New measures, called the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act; were 
passed in the teeth of popular opposition in 1908, and two years later* the 
Crinrnal Law Amendment Act. Gokliale warned Government in the de¬ 
bate on the ’Seditious Meetings Bill that the younger men were getting 
out of baud and that, they, the elders, could not be blamed if they could 
not control the youth. 

Sporadic murders of a political nature were taking place from time 
to time and the most daring of the kind was the murder of Sir 0 nr/on 
VVyllie in London at a‘public meeting, in 1907,'by a young man named 
Madam Lai Dhingra, who was hanged. In trying to rescue the victim, 
Dr. Lalkaka, a Parses, also shared his fate. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya who presided over the 24th session of the Congress at Lahore (1909), 
deplored these incidents as well as the murder of Mr. Jackson, Collector 
of Nasik. The violence movement was rapidly spreading to different Pro¬ 
vinces in India and had ife support amongst a section of Indian students in 
London, The tension of feeling was not relieved either by the Minto- 
Morley Reforms or the admission of Indians into the Executive Councils 
of the Government of India, and of the Madras and Bombay Governments, 
The Minto-Morley Reforms really owed their origin to a memorandum 
furnished by Gokhale to Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India. 
The memorandum was long and detailed so much so that Morley regretted 
he had no time to go through it and desired Gokhale to put it on a half 
sheet of paper. So he did and that bodily became the Morf ay-Min to 
Reforms. As Gokhale repeatedly pointed out, Reforms delayed * 4 lost 
half their value and all their grace/' By this time Lord Morley began 
to see the mischief done by Lord Gurzon’s policy. He repudiated Lord 
Curzon's interpretation of the Queen’s Proclamation of 18o8 and the 
emphasis laid by him on the words “so far as may be*' as the disquali¬ 
fying factor in respect of obliterating “all distinctions of race". But 
there was no chance of any peace in the country until the * settled fact* 
of the Partition of Bengal was unsettled. The prestige of the bureau¬ 
cracy was at stake. It could not respond to agitation ; for, once that was 
done, its rule would be at an end. A fine description of this “special 
creation of the Almighty—the Bureaucracy M was given by Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dhar who presided over the 26th Congress session in Calcutta. 
The essence of bureaucracy is pithily expressed by Lord Minto in one of 
his speeches in which he said that Government would not. yield either in 
response to agitation from below or in obedience to authority from above, 

but out of its own frea will and on its own initiative. Therefore a -^vice 
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waii found out to gat out of the mpcme created by the Partition, which 
strangely enough, was disowned both by Lord Curzou who had conceived 
it* and by Lord Arnptlnll vvho signed it as the Acting Viceroy at the 
time. It urea equally disowned byj Lord Moritay and by Viscount Middleton 
(Mr. Brodrick) who were the two Secretaries of State concerned. Any¬ 
way, when Lord Minto gave place to Lord Harding© as Viceroy and Lord 
Crewe succeeded Viscount Middleton as the Secretary of State, advantage 
was taken of the King'# Coronation celebrations in India to annul the 
Partition, and to shift the metropolis of India from Calcutta to Delhi. 
When the King was about to leave the' pavilion at the close of the cere¬ 
mony on the 12th December 1911/in Delhi, ho stood and said:— 

“We are pleased to announce to our people that on the advice of 
our ministers and after consultation with our Governor-General dm 
Council, we have decided upon the transfer of the scat of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, from Calcutta to the ancient Capital of Delhi, and si¬ 
multaneously as a consequence of that transfer, the creation at as 
early a date as possible of a Governorahip-in-Coniieil for the Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, of a new Lieu ten an t-(1 over nor $t up - i a - Ooune d ad¬ 
ministering the areas of Bihar* Cliota Nagpur and Orissa, and of a 
Chief Commissionersliip of Assam, with such administrative changes 
tmd redistribution of boundaries as our Governor-GeneraLin-Council, 
w,ith the approval of our Secretary of State for India-in-Council, may 
in due eefurse determine* It is our earnest desire that these changes 
may conduce to the greater prosperity and happiness of onr beloved 
people / 1 

When it is said that the Partition was annulled, let it not be under¬ 
stood that the status quo ante was restored. The partition of Bengal into 
West Bengal and,Bast Bengal (with Assam) only underwent a change of 
form, Bihar which was, in the partition, included in West Bengal, being 
separated into a Province, along with Ohota Nagpur and Orissa. So that 
in place of West Bengal and East Bengal (with. Assam), we have Bengal 
as one Province, and Bihar, Cliota Nagpur and Orissa as another Pro¬ 
vince, and Aamm as a third Province. The one injustice left unredressed 
on the occasion of the Coronation celebrations in India lias just now been 
repaired by Orissa being integrated into a distinctive Province. Lord 
Hardmgc, they say, made his term memorable for .the abolition of Inden¬ 
tured Labour in South Africa and the annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal, but what makes this administration memorable was that lie worked 
for the Despatch of August 25th, 1911, which has formed the basis for all 
further Reforms in India and in which he unreservedly acknowledged the 
supreme claims of Provincial Autonomy in any scheme of National re¬ 
construction. 

With these achievements to the credit of the Congress, it is blit to be 
expected that the highest jubilation should have prevailed over the country 
when the annual session met in Calcutta in 1911, Surendra Nath Raner- 
jea made a handsome acknowledgement of the help rendered to Bengal 
by the whole of India and expressed the buoyant hope “that India would 
form, part and parcel of the Self-Governing States of a Free and Federal- 
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ed Erap ire, rejoicing in our indissoluble connection with England and in 
the enjoyment of the inestimable blessing of new-born freedom,” But 
there was a skeleton in the cupboard. In the midst of these wild rejoicings, 
people could not forget the Seditions Meetings Ant (1903) and the Press 
Act (1908) and the Criminal Law Amendment Act (1910) which cut at 
the root d£ popular liber ties. Above all, there were the century-old obso¬ 
lete Regulation 111 of 1818 and allied Regulations in the different Pro¬ 
vinces, under which the deportations of 1906-1908 were freely taking 
place. There were, too* the Excise duties on, Cotton goods manufactured 
in India. These directly jeopardised the security of person and property 
and national industrial interests. There were, above all, political pri¬ 
soners in jail, notably Bal Oangadhar Tilak confined in the Port of 
Mandalay, suffering from diabetes,—alone and unfriended, but full of 
fortitude. At this time, GokhaJVs Elementary Education Bill was on 
the tapis, with poor chances of being passed, and there was the South 
African situation which called forth a nation-wide agitation. 

That, was the position in 1911. The political tension was somewhat 
relaxed in 1912. But a great tragedy was enacted in the year, when an 
attempt was made on the life of Lord Hardings, who was perhaps the 
most popular Viceroy about the time. A bomb was thrown on him—and 
lie narrowly escaped death—while he was riding an elephant in the pro 
cession organized on entering Delhi, the new Capital. The Congress de¬ 
viated from its usual practice of dispersing at the close of the Presiden¬ 
tial address at its Patna session (1912) and resolved to send a telegram 
to Lord Hardinge expressing its sorrow and indignation at the outrage. 
The Press began to be rigidly controlled, as was expected after such in¬ 
cidents, and this led in turn to an insistent demand for the repeal of the 
Press Act in 1913. Blmpendra Nath Basu gave the history of the vicissi* 
fades of the Pirns in India, and described how in 1835 Sir Charles Met* 
caJfe had liberated the Indian Press, but Lord Lytton gagged it in 1878-79 
by his Vernacular Press Act, which was repealed later at the instance of 
Mr Gladstone. In 1891. however, the Government of India published a 
Notification dated 25th June, 1891 in the Foreign Department, gagging 
the Press in territories under British administration in Native States, 
which evoked warm protests from the Congress in successive years. The 
latest reactionary measure was the Press Act of 1908—permanently placed 
on the Statue Book in 1910—which authorized Government to demand 
securities from new Printing Presses and newspapers up to Rs. 2 f O00, and 
from old ones up to Rs. 5,000, Sir Herbert Iiisley, the Home Member at 
the time, said that the Act would not affect existing papers and that 
the administration of the Law would not he in the hands of the. Police, 
but both the assurances proved false. People lost sight of the fact—in¬ 
cluding Sir S. P. Siaha who, as the Law Member of the Government' of 
India, was responsible for the final shape of the Bill,—that fresh declara- 
tiojis were necessary under the Printing Press and Newspapers Act of 
1867 for various minor causes, such as change of premises, temporary 
absence of the printer or the publisher, death of the original owner, and 
change in the management. All these necessitated fresh declarations, and 
that meant security as for a new Press, especially under the inexorable 
reports of the secret Police. As soon as the Great War broke out, iu 
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1914, a notorious instance of misuse of the Act occurred in respect of a 
pamphlet published by Mahomed Ali, entitled 14 Come over into Macedonia 
and help us," winch was forfeited without the notification stating the 
grounds for Government’s opinion as was required by the Press Act of 
19X0. The pamphlet was held to be not seditious and was outside the 
scope of the Penal Code. The Chief Justice of Calcutta (LLJL 41 
Calcutta 466) stated that it would be the duty of .the Court to hold, but 
for Section 22, that there had been no legal forfeiture. On the merits,. 
His Lordship observed; 

“The provisions of Section 4 are very comprehensive and its 
language is as wide as human ingenuity could make it. Indeed :tt 
appears to me to embrace the whole range of varying degrees of assn- 
rahee, from certainty on the one side to the very limits of impossibi¬ 
lity O'- the other. It is difficult to see to what lengths the operation of this 
Section might not plausibly be extended by an ingenious mind. They 
would certain]y extern! to writings that may even command approval 
An attack on that degraded section of the public which lives on 
the misery and shame of others would come within this widespread 
net,—the praise of a class might not be free from risk:. Much that 
is regarded as standard literature might undoubtedly be caught. The 
Advocate-General has contended, and rightly in my opinion, that the 
provisions of the Press Act extend far beyond the Criminal Law and 
lie has argued that the burden of proof is east on the applicant, so 
that, however meritorious the pamphlet inay be, still if the applicant 
cannot establish the negative, the Act requires Ins application must 
fail. And what, is this negative! It is not enough for the applicant 
to show that the words of the pamphlet are not likely to bring into 
hatred or contempt any class or section of Bis Majesty’s subjects in 
British India, or that they have not a tendency in fact to bring about 
that result. But he must go further and show that it is impossible 
for them to have that tendency either directly or indirectly, and 
whether by way of inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor or impli¬ 
cation. Nor'is that all. The legislature has added the all-embracing 
phrase 'or otherwiseV* 

The C. J. added; "Mr. Mahomed Aii then has lost his book, but he 
retains his character and lie is free from the stigma that he apprehended. 
And this doubtless will be some consolation to him when we dismiss, as 
we his present application," The colleague of Sir Lawrence 

Jenkins, the Chief Justice, was not less pronounced in his condemnation 
of the Press Act, for Mr, Justice Stephen observed: “So wide indeed are 
the powers which the Legislature lias conferred on the Government, that 
they would be able to confiscate a newspaper containing words that might 
cause one man to hate or even to condemn a class, if such there .should 
unhappily be, who sought to embarrass the Government of the country 
by murder and robbery." Speaking of the pamphlet he says; **I find 
myself in a position which is unfamiliar to me and in which, as far as I 
am aware, no Judge in the British Empire lias been placed since the re- 
mote days of early English jurisprudence. I have to decide a question 
of fact on m<ih evidence as is supplied by one document. The side on 
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whom tlie onus of proving his case is cast, is not in a position to give 
evidence. As the other side has not called any witness, no cross-exami¬ 
nation has taken place,” 

Regarding the ease of New India edited by Mrs. Besant, the Offi¬ 
ciating Chief Justice of Madras remarked: **Section 3 (I) imposes a 
serious disability on persons desiring to keep printing presses , J 9 Mr&, 
Besant forfeited Bs, 20,000 altogether, in 1017, under the Press Act A 
deputation of the Press Association headed by Mr. B, G< Horniman and 
composed of Messrs. Malaviya, Chintamani, Sachchidananda Sinha and 
others waited on Lord Chelmsford on March 5th, 1917, and in reply the 
Viceroy rebuked the deputation in unmeasured terms. But that was 
not all; he rebuked the Judges already quoted, saying, “The function of 
a Judge is not to say what the Law ought to he, but what it is. Exe¬ 
cutive action is arid must always be based upon information, experience, 
considerations of policy which find no place in the Courts of Law. Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins was not entirely consistent with himself. And I can¬ 
not but think that if he had any knowledge of the statistics I have given 
you, he would have hesitated before describing the keeping of printing 
presses and the publication of newspapers as an extremely hazardous 
undertaking.” 

It was only after the Moutford Reforms were in operation that the 
Repressive Laws were repealed (except the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act) about the year 1922- We have digressed, into the full story of the 
Press Law, in the course of describing the hardships it had worked on 
the public in 1913, even after the Partition of Bengal had been annulled 
and the violence movement had become quiescent. But the ^omparutivfr 
hill and tranquillity in the political atmosphere were seen to give place 
to the commotion created by the Great War of 19144918, and one grati¬ 
fying event took place on the eve of this world cataclysm. The Muslims 
who, ever since the partition days, had remained aloof from. ‘National 
ideals and pinned their faith on the bureaucracy, saw' better in 1913, and 
the Congress placed on record that year its “warm appreciation of the 
adoption by the All-India Muslim League of the ideal of Self-Govern¬ 
ment for India within the British Empire, and of the belief which the 
League had so emphatically declared at its last session “that the political 
future of the country depends upon the harmonious working and co¬ 
operation of the two great communities V f 

In July 1914, the Great War broke out and when towards November, 
that year, the Germans were knocking at the door of France, Lord 
Hardinge took courage in both hands and depleted India of her soldiery. 
England was m great peril The soldiers in India were meant to save 
India for England, but if England herself was going to the bottom of 
the sea, why this Standing Army in India? So he packed off the Army to 
Flanders, marching it from Marseilles without a day’s rest to the firing 
line. The Indian Army saved the Allies from a disaster which should 
have been theirs otherwise, before the close of the first winter in the 
War. In the Congress of 1914 therefore, the demand for Self-Govern¬ 
ment was revived, The Congress resolved that “in view of the profound 
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and avowed loyalty the people of India have manifested in the ■ present 
crisis this Congress appeals to the Government to deepen and perpetuate 
it and make it an enduring arid valuable asset of the .Empire, by remov- 
in" all invidious distinctions here and abroad between His Majesty s 
Indian and other subjects, by redeeming the pledges of l 10 ™ lc I“ l ■Agt®- 
nomy contained in the Despatch M the 25tli August, 1911, and by taking 
such measures as may be necessary for the recognition ot India as a com- 
ponent part, of a Federated Empire, in the full and freeenjoymentol 
the rights belonging to that status.” We have quoted the Resolution 
in extcrna because it represents the high water mark of National aspira¬ 
tion at the time. Mrs. Besant, however, did not place the uidian problem 
on the basis of a reward, but on the basis of a right, boldly demand¬ 
ed the application of the principle of Reciprocity at the Madras 
(1914), urging that India should exclude imports from countries fiom 
which her'people were excluded. Mrs. Besant inaugurated her grea- 
Home Rule movement during the days of Dord Pentlaad. dhe same old 
nro ff ramme was revived— Swadeshi, Boycott, National _ Education and 
Home Rule. She disaffiliated her Theosophical Educational institutions 
at Madanapalle from the Madras University, established a National Ugh 
School’ at Adyar, established other like institutions an Smft and else¬ 
where, and organised a Society for the Promotion of National Education 
(g P N E.), under the headship of Dr. Arundale. I he Home Rule 
U-™ was being organized by Mr. B. P. Wadia Mr. ft ? Ramaswami 
A§ar, wlio had already begun to take part in the Owe^beeame ^ 
active participant in this movement. Hew India was the daily through 
the columns of which the Home Rule movement worked, fhc students 
became a great force in the agitation, and Dord Pen Llano promulgated 
the notorious G. 0. 559 prohibiting tbcm from part 

As usual agitation led to repression and Mrs. besant, Mr. Arundale aim 
Mr Wadia were interned in Ootaeamffiid on June lbth, 193.7. These 
events from the year 1915 up to September, 3920, constitute really tacts 
and factors of a thickly crowded era,—the era of the Home Kiile mo c- 
ment—and are dealt with in a separate Chapter in Part II of the Book. 


CHAPTER V 
Quit British Friends 

Some members of the British Parliament and certain other eminent 
Englishmen played a notable part in the evolution of Indian fJolitics. 

Long before the Congress was organized by Mr. A, 0. Hume, we had 
a number of members of Parliament who interested themselves in-' the 
Indian question and brought an altruistic spirit to bear upon the Parlia¬ 
mentary discussions relating to India, John Bright was the earliest of 
these, whose activities in tile cause of India are traceable to the fifties 
and sixties of the last century, Mr, Bright entered Parliament in 1847, 
and from that time to 1880 he kept up his interest in India through all 
the vicissitudes to which this country was subjected. Next came Mr. 
Fawcett who entered Parliament in 1865 and moved the resolution in 
favour of simultaneous examinations in 1868. He condemned in 1375 the 
ball to the SuUan of Turkey given by Lord Salisbury in England at the 
expense of India, and from, that time forward his career was one con¬ 
tinued story of a warm espousal of Indian came. It was m a result of 
his protests that the cost of the Abyssinian "War came to be divided bet¬ 
ween England and India, lie condemned the cost of the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh’s presents to the Indian Princes being debited to India’s account 
and likewise saved India a debit of £30,000 spent on the visit of the 
Prince p£ Wales. Lord Lyttou’s sacrifice of cotton import duties, the 
Delhi Assemblage, and the Afghan War were all protested against by 
Fawcett. It is interesting to recall how, so early as in 1872, an address 
was voted in-Calcutta expressing deep gratitude to Mr. Fawcett and how 
when in 1874 Fawcett lost his seat in Parliament, a ptose of £750 was 
voted in this country to enable him to contest a seat. 

The part which A. O, Hume played in organising an Indian Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee and the Congress has already been referred to. It is 
meet and proper that we know something more about this Scotchman who 
laboured for India’s good, both as an official and as a non-official for over 
sixty years. He was a member of the Indian Civil Service and served 
JudUi in various cap ad ties. As a District Officer he laboured for “the 
cause of popular education, police reform, the liquor traffic, the vernacular 
press, the juvenile reformatories and other domestic requirements.” His 
one interest was the village and its agriculture, his one care and concern 
was for the people. He had no doubt, fought in the Mutiny in the dis¬ 
trict of Etawah and saved India for the British. The moment peace was 
restored, ho began, however, to vindicate a policy of enlightenment declar¬ 
ing that, “Assert its supremacy as it may at the bayonet's point, a free 
and civilised Government must look for its stability and permanence to 
the enlightenment of the people and their moral and intellectual capacity 
to appreciate its blessings.” This attitude evoked a Government circular 
dated 28th January, 1859, in which objection was taken to the employment 
of native agency for the promotion of education, and the Collector was 
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warned not ~o attempt to persuade the people to send their children to 
the schools or to contribute to their maintenance. Hume’s protest against 
this is historic. “1 cannot but found hopes of indulgence,” he wrote, “on 
tlie intense interest I feel in the subject and ‘the ceaseless attention that 
I have paid it. For years past, it has been the dream of my leisure mo¬ 
ments, the object of my hopes, and although I have achieved little as yet, 
I cannot, as I watch the feeble beginnings, avoid recalling an Alpine scene 
of happy memories when I saw the first drops of a joyous stream trielding. 
through the huge avalanche that had so long embayed, and feeling con¬ 
fidence from that augury that, day by day and month by month, that tiny 
rill gathering strength and size, will work out its resistless way and, at 
last, despite the whole chilling mass of ignorance, the accumulation of 
ages, pass on unobstructed to fertilise and enrich an empire.” Hume's 
next favourite, 11 Police reform,' ’ was based upon a scheme which pro¬ 
vided for the complete separation of Police and Judicial functions. Of 
Abkari he says, “while we debauch our subjects we do not even pecuniarily 
derive any profit from their ruin. A.11 this revenue is the wages of sin; 
it may, in the words of the old adage, be truly said that ‘ill-gotten wealth 
never thrives.’ And for every rapes additional that the Abkari yields, 
two at least are lost to the public by crime and spent by the Government 
in suppressing it. I at this moment see no hopes of reform; yet I have 
no doubts whatsoever that if I be spared a few years longer, I shall live 
to sec effaced, in, a more Christian-like system, one of the greatest exist¬ 
ing blots on our Government of India.” 

At the end of 1859 he helped in starting a vernne.ular paper called 
the People’s Friend, 600 copies of which were taken by the North-West 
Provinces (T/.P.) Government. The Viceroy appreciated it and copies of 
the paper were .forwarded with translation to the Secretary of State for 
submission to Queen Victoria. So early as in 1363, Mr. Hume pressed 
for the establishment of a juvenile reformatory where the boys would be 
separated from adult criminals and given a chance of amendment by 
discipline, by instruction, and by training in useful industries. As Com¬ 
missioner of Customs, bis principal achievement was the gradual aboli¬ 
tion of the vast Customs barrier, 2500 miles long, which had hitherto been 
kept up to protect the Government’s salt monopoly by excluding the 
•cheap salt produced in the Itajputajia States. “This grotesque fortifi¬ 
cation, ’’ it is said, “extended from West to Hast across India, from Attack 
on the Indus to near Cuttack on the Bay of Bengal,” And Mr. Hume’s 
success in bringing this about evoked praise from the Secretary of State. 

In 1879, Mr, Hume prepared a scheme of agricultural reform and m 
spite of the sympathy Lord Mayo showed towards it his scheme came to 
nought. On the question of litigation he held the “Civil Courts in the 
rural districts directly responsible for the bondage of cultivators to the 
money-lender” and he recommended that “rural debt cases should be dis¬ 
posed of summarily and finally on the spot by selected Indians of known 
probity and intelligence” who should be “sent as judges from village to 
village to settle up, with the aid u>f village elders, every case of debt of 
the kind referred to in which, any one of its inhabitants was concerned. 
These judges would be fettered by no codes and forms of procedure and 
they would hear both parties’ stories Coram Populo on the village plat- 
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ft>rni of the debtor’s own village/’ M It la needless to tell any one who 
knows-the country,” said he, “that while, when yon get him into court, 
oo witness seems to be able to tell the truth, on his own village platform 
surrounded by his neighbours, no villager in personal questions like these 
seems able to tell an*untruth. Everybody knows everybody else’s affairs. 
Let the speaker deviate perceptibly from the facts, and immediately out 
go tongues ah round, and hisses-and cries of g 'mh, wah\ remind him that 
he is not in court and that that Mnd of tiling will not go down at home/’ 
hi 1879, a detailed scheme on these lines was formulated for the benefit 
of the distressed Deccan ryot but it was disallowed by the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, Mr, Hume was Secretary to the Government of India from 
1870 to I879 N but he was ejected from that place for the offence that he 
was too bonest^and too independent. There was a chorus of condemnation 
in. Indian papers, but in vain. Lord Lytton’s proposal to give him a 
Lteutenant-Gfweramrship was turned down by Hume himself, because he 
was not equal to the task of feting and feasting that it involved, and 
the alternative proposal to make him the Home Member was turned down 
by Lord Salisbury, on the ground that Mr. Hume was stiffening Lord 
Northbrook against the repeal of cotton duties. He retired in 1882 after 
spending £ 20,000 on a museum of ornithology, and £4,000 on the pre¬ 
paration of a great work on the “Game Birds of India.” 

The services of Sir ’William Wedderburn are too well known to need 
recounting. He was the chief character for years together in running the 
British Congress Committee, far the expenses of which the Congress bud 
been voting sums ranging from Rs. 10,000 to Ks. 50,000 annually. Sir 
William Wedderbum presided over the National Congress at two of its 
sessions,—in Bombay (1889) and at 4Hahabad (1910). Mr, David Yule 
presided over the fourth session of the Congress at Allahabad in 1888 
.and was the author of the classical and oft-quoted statement which says: 
“The House of Commons regards India as a great and solemn trust com¬ 
mitted to it by an all-wise and inscrutable Providence. The six hundred 
ami fifty odd members have thrown the trust back upon the hands of 
Providence, to be looked after as Providence itself thinks best/’ In sub¬ 
sequent years the visit of members of Parliament to India and their pre¬ 
sence at the Congress session became an annual event. We can recall 
such well-known names as those of Mr. W. S. Caine, the great temper¬ 
ance Reformer, and Charles Bradlaugh, the protagonist of lost causes, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Dr. H. V. Rutherford and Dr, Clarke. In later years 
various other members of Parliament visited India. Ramsay MacDonald 
should have even presided over the Congress of 1911 but that his wife’s 
death prevented this event, which would have been an interesting episode 
in the great tragedy of this Labour Leader’s career in relation to India. 
Keir Hardie, Hoi ford Knight, Maxton, Coi Wedgwood, Ben Spoor, 
Charles Roberts, Pethwick Lawrence, are a few more of the ‘Commoners’ 
that have visited.India and attended different sessions of the Congress to 
study India’s problems. But the ovation given to Charles Bradiaugh in 
1889 was royal in its style and more than royal in its cordiality. His 
reply contains many noble sentiments, but his definition of loyalty is 
remarkable. “That is no real loyalty,” he said, H which is only blind 
submission. Real loyalty means that the governed help the Governors, 
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leaving little for the Government to do." The bureaucracy's definition, 
however, is quite the opposite, for they say that the people must leave 
everything to be done by Government, themselves doing nothing. 

Bradlaugh prepared in 1889 a draft Bill on the Reform of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils and circulated it. It embodied the views of the Cougress 
as expressed till then, and the Congress in aaeordanee with his wishes 
drafted certain proposals embodying the mature opinion of the Indian 
people on the (subject. The Bill was dropped later. But Bradlaugh’a 
position in Parliament was so strong that Lord Cross’s first Bill it seif 
had to be dropped in 1891 owing to Bradlaugh’s opposition; and his' 
second Bill was accepted, embodying the first instalment of Reforms, 
with the principle of election to the Legislatures indirectly given. 

A name not less dear was that of William Ewart Gladstone. Pandit 
Bishan Narayau Bhar quoted the following declaration of the Grand Old 
Man of England, in Madras at the 3rd Congress (1887):—“L hold that 
the capital agent in determining finally the question whether our power 
in India is or is not to continue, will be the will of the 240 millions of 
people who inhabit India. The question who shall have supreme rule in 
India is, by the laws of right, an Indian question, and those laws of right 
are from day to day growing into laws of fact. Our title to 
be there depends on a first condition, that our being there is profitable 
to the Indian nation, and on a second condition, that we can make them 
see and understand it to be profitable.” The repeal of the Vernacular 
Press Act relating to Lord Lytton’s time was put down to Gladstone's 
abhorrence, of it. 

Gladstone's direct approval of the Congress movement was the real 
cause of his popularity in India. * * It will not- do for ns to treat with 
contempt, or oven with indifference the vising aspirations of this great 
people,” said he, in 1888. For years together his birthdays evoked con¬ 
gratulatory resolutions from the Congress. His 82nd birthday fell on 
29th December, 1891 and was duly observed by the Congress. His advo¬ 
cacy of India’;; rights no less than Ireland’s was the direct cause cf such 
unparalleled devotion to a distant statesman. Gladstone was regarded as 
a friend of India end Eardley Norton quotes a statement of his at the 
tenth Congress (1894) regarding the Press Law, which was as follows-.— 
“Suddenly in the dark, in the privacy of the Council chamber. I believe 
in answer to a telegram, without the knowledge of Parliament, without 
the knowledge of the country', a law was passed totally extinguishing the 
freedom of the Native Press. I think a law such as that, is a disgrace to 
the British Empire.” Gladstone’s death was sincerely bemoaned by the 
Congress in 1898. 

Lord Northbrook was thanked by tbe ninth Congress (1893) for 
pleading in Parliament for the reduction of ‘Home’ charges. In moving 
the proposition before the Congress, Gokhale quoted the Duke of Argyll’s 
statement that the grievance should be remedied before, the impression 
got abroad in India that there was such a grievance. The Duke was a 
great authority on public questions and Mr. Wacha quoted the following 
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statement of the Duke at the 17th session of the Congress: fi O£ chrome 
poverty and permanent reduction to the lowest level of subsistence such 
as prevail only too widely, amongst the vast population of rural India, we 
have no example in the Western world/* * The same Duke had said in 1888 
that M they (the English) had not fulfilled the promises and engagements 
which we have made/* The English friends were remembered with gra¬ 
titude in their death, as they were for their services while alive. Lord 
Stanley of Alder!ey was another friend of the Nation and when he passed 
away in 1903, the Madras Congress recorded its grief over his death mid 
over that of W, 8, Caine There were otJief Englishmen or Anglo-Indians 
who strove for the uplift of India year after year, who had spent their 
lives in this country, and whose services were memorable, At the very 
first Congress appeared Mr. D, 8. White who wished to “stop the im¬ 
portation of these hoys from England at'great expense and to abolish the 
Civil Service, utilising, both from England and India, men of experience 
and reputation/ * Mr. Eurdley Norton is a famous character. Ho was 
the son of John Bruce Norton who was a well-known public man in South 
India and whose portrait is hung in the PaehaiappaTi Hall, Madras. The 
younger Norton spent the best part of his life in India and laboured like 
his father for India's uplift. In 1894, he moved the Resolution on the 
abolition of the India Council and formulated the conundrum: “If the 
Secretary of State is to be controlled by the Council, then abolish the 
Secretary of State, If the Council is to be controlled by the Secretary 
of State, then abolish the Council. The dual existence is useless, dan¬ 
gerous, expensive and obstructive/* He gave instances of commercial in¬ 
capacity of the Secretary of State and bm Council, such as sanctioning 
the Calcutta and S. E, Railway, against Lord Caiming/s protest, guar¬ 
anteeing interest at 5 per cent, and when it was practically bankrupt, 
buying it up at Ms a million sterling, Five per cent interest was guar¬ 
anteed m a million sterling for the Madras Irrigation Co,, and as the work 
never paid its expenses it was purchased for India at par. The Council 
bought at Rs, 1,000 per share, the shares of the MpMmtdne Land and 
Press'Co., soiling in the market at Rs. 339, The expenses of the India 
Council included, we |tre told “the wages of 28 housemaids, a house-keeper 
and 3 charwomen/* Amongst other English friends who stood by India 
was Mr. II. Morgan-Browne who, while seconding a resolution at the 10th 
Congress for an enquiry by the House of Commons into Indian Finance, 
pointed out how out Of the Famine Insurance Fund of 24 erases of 
Rupees, only 16 crores had been spent as promised. The 4 Stores/ he 
said, was one of Hie meanest and most corrupt departments and India 
was made to pay lis.1,20.000 for a hall m Constantinople. Another Eng¬ 
lish friend was Mr. John Adam, a known Educationist of Madras who 
stood by the Congress in the earlier days. 

There remains one great public character to wtom we uniat make a 
reference. It is General Booth, who urged on the Nagpur Congress (1891) 
a .scheme by which the poor, destitute multitudes could be settled on the 
waste lands of the country. A fitting reply was tot to him by telegram. 

An account of the services of these European friends would hot be 
complete without a reference to the names of Captain 'Baupn and Captain 
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Hearsay who respectively proposed and seconded a Resolution at. the 
fourth Congress in 1888 {Allahabad) and pointed out bow over 2,000. 
Indian women were procured by Government “for the hideous purpose 
alluded to (prostitution),” how the provision encouraged the boy-soldiers 
to loose living and how it would bo better,to eneomage the ^Idlers. to 
marry Nor can Sir Henry Cotton and his abiding services to the Nation 
be forgotten in this brief narrative. The Cottons were a family long con- 
nectcd with India, and no sooner had the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
rS from the LC.S. than he was called on by the Congress to guide 
its deliberations'at the Bombay session in 1904. H«.it was that visualized 
the ideal of the federated States of India for the first tame. 


CHAPTER ft , 

'■ Our Indian Patriarchs 

ij;Vrj ^ ■ • V ',j ' ; 

Before we tfske up (he further development in the Congress policy 
and programme, it is blit ineet\aa& proper that we pay our tribute of 
praise and gratitude to the great leaders and founders of the movement 
for emancipation, who worked and toiled %in the earlier days of the Con¬ 
gress. Looking at the Congress with i ik widespread organization and 
with Its great National programme/ we are apt to imagine that all this 
has come about in our time ani| as a result of our efforts. The programme 
and outlook of the progenitors of the Congress may uot appeal to the 
Congressmen of today; and the programme and outlook of today may not 
have appealed to the progenitors of the CongressX But we must remem* 
her that what we are able to accomplish and -aspire today would not have 
been possible without their hard pioneer efforts and great sacrifices, We 
would be therefore failing in ‘a duty which we owe to the memory of 
those who have passed away, and to those who are skill happily amongst 
m if we did not devote a few pages to recording the great services and 
sacrifices of our patriarchs. 

DADABHAI NAOItOJI , 

The first name in the list of patriarchs is that of Dadabhai Naoroji 
who, beginning his connection with the Congress from its very outset, 
continued to serve it till the evening of his life, and took if through the 
whole gamut of evolution, from the humble position of being a peopled 
organ seeking redress of administrative grievances, to that of a National 
-Assembly working for the definite object of attaining Swaraj (Calcutta, 
1906), He presided over the Congress thrice, in 1886, 1893 and 1906, and 
throughout his association with it, held aloft the Congress banner;before 
India and England, Dadabhars second selection to the Presidentship of 
the Congress was in appreciation of his election to the House of Commons 
as a member for Central Finsbury, At that time the idea of ventilating 
India's grievances in London was being seriously discussed. There was 
an earnest proposal in 1891, to suspend the Congress until a Loudon 
Kession was held. But it was turned down. Just then A. 0. Hume was 
about to depart for England, and about the same time there was a de¬ 
mand for direct Indian representation to the House of Commons. It wa^ 
at this juncture that Dadabhai was elected Congress President for the 
second time, and he took the opportunity to exhort the British “uot to 
drive this force (the educated Indians) into opposition instead of draw¬ 
ing it to your own side/ 1 “This Congress/ 1 naid he, “represents the 
aristocracy of Intellect/ 5 Dadabhai hoped that “our faith in the in¬ 
stinctive love of justice and fair play of the United Kingdom is not mis¬ 
placed; 0 “The day, I hope 0 , he said, “is not distant when the world 
will see the noblest spectacle of a great Nation like the British holding out 
the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of justice / f To the last day, 
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Dadabhai’s faith in the British remained unimpaired. “Indians are 
British citizens”, he said in 1906, “and are entitled to and claim all Bri¬ 
tish citizens’ rights.” 'When Dadabhai presided over the Calcutta session 
in 1906, India was in a seething cauldron; the Partition of Bengal which 
was effected on the Kith of October 1905 was followed by the uprise of 
the New Spirit East Bengal was seething with discontent, Hindu- 
Muslim troubles were being fomented. Ordinance rule eanie into existence. 
The quartering of the Military and of punitive Police became a new deve¬ 
lopment in tiie maintenance of Law' and Order, and the Provincial Con¬ 
ference at Barisal was dispersed “by the Police who wantonly broke the 
peace in order to beep the peace,” to quote tire words of Hr. Rash Behari 
Ghose. Dadabhai pointed out bow, since 1893-94, the population grew 
14 pgr cent., hut the net Government administrative expenditure 16 per 
cent, whilst since 1884-85 the population grew 18 per cent, and the ex¬ 
penditure 70 per cent. The Military expenditure alons rose from 17 to 
32 erores, 7 crores being spent in England. The recommendations of the 
Welby Commission in favour of an apportionment of the Military ex¬ 
penditure between England and India were honoured in letter but dis¬ 
regarded in spirit, for a certain contribution was made by England but 
the pay of the English soldier was raised so as to take away thrice the 
contribution made. The year that Dadabhai presided over the Calcutta 
Congress (1906) was the year when the Gaekwar visited the Congress. 
The spirit of boycott pervaded the atmosphere of the Congress. Bahu 
Bepin Chandra Pal gave an extended application to the word boycott 
aud interdicted all association with Government. Provinces other than 
Bengal sought to exempt themselves from the operation of the Resolution 
on Boycott. Swadeshi, which was its obverse, meant various things to 
various people. To Malaviya it meant the protection of indigenous indus¬ 
tries; to Titak it meant seif-help, determination and sacrifice on the part 
of the Nation in order to end the sad spectacle of the middle classes using 
foreign goods. To Lalaji, it meant the conserving of capital. But no 
Dadabhai himself, the Spirit of the Times echoed itself in a cry for eco¬ 
nomic and educational reform, and the spread of Education created the 
craving for Swaraj, The Englishman fell foul of this old man of eighty 
coming from a distance of 6,000 miles anrl adding the new slogan of 
* Swaraj’ to'the existing ones of Swadeshi, Boycott, and National Educa¬ 
tion. The way was preparing itself for the clarification of the Indian 
demand. In 1905, Gokhale had marked out the four lines of progress to 
Self-Government which were embodied in the cardinal Resolution of 1906. 
■\Ve give belowdhe four main resolutions of the Calcutta Congress passed 
under the presidency of Dadabhai Naoroji in 1906:— 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

I. Resolved that this Congress is of opinion that the system ol 
Government obtaining in the Self-Governing British Colonies should 
be extended to India and that, as steps leading to it, it urges 
that the following reforms should be immediately carried out: 

(a) All examinations held in England only should be simulta¬ 
neously held In India and in England, and that all higher appoint- 
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menU which are made iii India should be by competitive examination 
only, 

(b) The adequate representation of Indians in the Council of 
the Secretary of State and the Executive Councils of the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, 

Cc) The expansion of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, allowing a larger and truly effective representation of the 
peoples and a larger control over the financial and executive admin¬ 
istration of the country. 

(d) The powers of local and municipal bodies should he extend¬ 
ed and official control over them should not be more than what is 
exercised by the Local Government Board In England over similar 
bodies, 

BOYCOTT MOVEMENT 

II. Resolved that having regard to the fact that the people of 
this country have little or no voice in its administration, and their 
representations to the Government do not receive due consideration, 
this Congress is of opinion that the boycott movement inaugurated in 
Bengal by way of protest against the partition of that Province was, 
'and is, legitimate. 

SWADESHI 

GJ, Resolved that this Congress accords its most cordial support 
to the' Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people of the country 
to labour for its success, by making earnest and sustained efforts to 
promote the growth of indigenous industries and to stimulate the 
production of Indigenous articles by giving them preference over 
imported commodities, even at some sacrifice. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

IV, Resolved that in the opinion of this Congress tfie time has 
arrived for the people all owvr the country earnestly to take up the 
question of national education for both boys and girls, and organise 
a system of education, literary, scientific and technical, suited to the 
requirements of the country on National lines and under National 
control. 

It is impossible to recount within the short space of a few pages the 
services of one who lived and worked incessantly for India’s uplift, whose 
pen knew no rest and to whom Providence gave more than the proverbial 
three score years and ten, Dadabfrai lived and laboured and has left 
behind Mm not only the noble example of a dedicated life, but also in 
flesh and blood his granddaughters who arc maintaining the noble tradi¬ 
tions created by him. 

ANANDA CBARLU 

When the first Congress was he id in Bombay in 1885, Editor 0, 
Subrakmania Aiyar and Mr. Ananda Charlu, Telaner and Dadabhai Nao* 
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roji, Narendranath Sen and W. C. Bonnerjee, S. Subrahmania Aiyar and 
Rangiah Naidu, Pheroseshah Mehta and I) S. White—all eminent men, 
founders and patriarchs of the Congress—gave an indication, in their 
speeches, of the forces that were gathering strength In Indian Politics. 
They constituted, in the march of time, the Moderates of India, but their 
language, however polite, was certainly not moderate. Ananda Charlu, 
who later became the President of the Nagpur Congress in 1891, began 
with his characteristic eloquence, describing the India Council as ' the 
oligarchy of fossilized Indian administrators” who were "superannuated 
for sendee in India.” 

He presided over the Nagpur (7th) session in 1891 and made a 
stirring speech. "Take the ease of the volunteers,” said he ; We are 
excluded from the enrolment. Armenians, Negros, West African Mulat- 
tocs and non-descripts of humanity who infest the back slums of Calcutta 
—these are all eligible as volunteers, these are our martial heroes, these 
are the defenders of our'hearths and houses. These are invidious distinctions 
and I am sure they must disappear before the irresistible might of con¬ 
stitutional agitation. They are opposed to the spirit of British Law. -hey 
are opposed to the spirit of that law which is higher than all human laws, 
the law of Nature which is engraved on the hearts ana consciences oi tm 
people of this country.” 

He was a shining light of the South Indian political Armament for 
nearly two decades, and though he never had a following or a school Oi 
thought behind him, he was a notable personality with a rugged eloquence 

all his own. 

Amongst, the earlier leaders, we could count a variety of men ami 
temperaments. Mon like G. Subrahmania Aiyar, D. E. Wacha, and G. K. 
Gokhale were of one type. Their forte was economics, their eloquence was 
the eloquence of facts; they never appealed to popular imagination by 
quotitic ancient tradition or harping upon the golden age of India, their 
arguments were clean cut, their logic was unassailable, their authorities 

above criticism. 

D. E. WACHA 

It is difficult to say which subject is the forte, and which the favourite 
of this venerable patriarch of the Congress. His brilliant attainments 
showed themselves even at the first session of the Congress when he 
"made the first of many great speeches” and jgf»vean able and exhaust, c 
review of the Military position, At the second Congress |e turned bis 
attention to the poverty of the Indian population and drew attentioni t 
the annual tribute to Great Britain which was enriching England and 
impoverishing India. 

He referred to "the increasing poverty of vast numbers of the popu¬ 
lation in India” and pointed out that "the condition of the ryot had 
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steadily deteriorated since 1848 and that 40 millions of people had only 
one meal a day, and not always that,” The main cause, he said, M was 
the tribute to Great Britain which is exported there, only to fructify and 
swell still #lirther the unparalleled wealth of those distant isles, never in 
any shape to return here to bless the country from whose mil it was 
wrung, or the people the sweat of whose brows it represents,” 

At the fifth Congress (1889, Bombay), he dealt with the Excise policy 
and pointed out how the House of Commons, by a resolution, had direct¬ 
ed the Government of India to modify their Excise policy so as to meet 
the wishes of the people, and after nine months, however, the Govern¬ 
ment had done nothing, lie turned to the subject again at the Cfch Con¬ 
gress, as well as to the question of Salt Tax, In 1B9Z, the Congress at 
Allahabad was agitated over the Currency question and Mr, Waeha ex¬ 
plained the effects of the demonetization of silver by Germany in 1873, 
the bearing of the ‘Home Charges’ on India, the Sherman Act of 1890, 
and the effect on India of a gold standard as jeopardising the interests of 
the masses. The 1 State -regulated immorality" in India came, up for severe 
censure at his hands at the 9th session. At the same session, Mr, Waeha 
moved a resolution against the stoppage of silver coinage and said: 

”The hard-working labourers, the over-taxed peasantry, are 
being impoverished in order that Government officials ant 1 usurers 
may fatten at their expense. It robe the ryots; it entails an addi¬ 
tional burden on them, dn order to actually compensate a microscopic 
minority, already in receipt of salaries which find no parallel in ary 
part of the civilized globe.” 

Waeha’s shrewdness led him to dwell upon the problems of Lanca¬ 
shire so early as in 1835, for he said, * * If Military expenditure be not 
diminished, it should be met by a re dm position of the import duties, 
the abolition of which had robbed poverty-stricken India to enrich wealthy 
Lancashire,” 

Again in 1894, Waeha turned to "'the injustice of imposing Excise 
duties on cotton goods; crippling the infant mill industry of India and 
sacrificing the interests of India to those of Lancashire.” Ho praised the 
Government of India for its resistance to the Excise Bill and blamed the 
Secretary of State for this act of injustice. He deplored the helplessness 
of the former because ”it w m merely the registrar of the ukases of the 
Great Autocrat for the time being at Westminster,” We shall not pause to 
mention in detail the various occasions—they are really many—on which 
Mr. Waeha dealt with his favourite themes, the Military problem, and 
the poverty of the people. Finance was still to the for© at the eleventh 
Congress (Poona, 1885), and Mr^Wacha exposed the serious misrepre¬ 
sentation of facts by Sir James Westland when he said that the increase 
in Civil and Military expenditure was due to the Exchange, Mr Waeha 
proved the inaccuracy of the statement by quoting official figures. By 
the 11th Congress, Mr, Waeha earned the title of the ” Firebrand of 
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Bombay” and in a vigorous speech, lull of facta and an intimate know- 
lodge of bis subject, he supported the import duties on cotton. He nesst 
distinguished himself by his brilliant evidence before the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Expenditure, popularly known as the Welby Commission, and 
elicited the praise of the Congress and of scholars like G ok hale* The 
Frontier policy was a source of concern in the year 1897, and at the U>th 
session held at Amraoti that year, Mr* Wacha protested against the policy 
adopted, pointing out that if the Imperial policy required these -trans- 
frontier excursions, the British Exchequer should bear most of the cost. 
The Indian Currency question became once more a burning question in 
1898, i.e*, between the reporting of the Herscheli Commission and the ap¬ 
pointment of the Fowler Committee. Mr* Wacha dwelt upon the wrong 
course pursued in closing the mints to silver coinage in 1898 and pointed 
out that the Amended Coinage Act of 1893 passed in half an hour by the 
Simla Legislature, without any representative of India being summoned* 
was the starting point “It was the Home Charges that were the disease,” 
said he, 4 'not the currency* Then came attempts to fix exchange value and 
to prop it up by the Gold Bill* Frontier policy, famine and plague ex¬ 
hausted the cash balances,” He followed up his attack on the Currency 
question by condemning the introduction of the gold standard into India 
at the ISlh Congress (Lucknow, 1999), “The Congress had already dis- 
ensued Currency .Reform thrice. He condemned Lord Ciirzpn.’s idea that 
gold would flow into India from all gold producing countries. The root 
of India’s poverty was the yearly drain. Only indigenous wealth was 
fruitful. The silver of the rupee hail been depreciated while its nominal 
value was enhanced, Silver had sold at a rupee per tola but now only 
at. 10 or 11 uttao&s So silver jewels, the reserve fund of the poor, had 
diminished in market value.” Mr* Wacha was called upon by the Nation 
to preside over the 17th session (1901, Calcutta), and delivered a marvel¬ 
lous address which should only be read and cannot be quoted from: Wo 
have given some extract# in other chapters. Mr* Wacha had been Joint 
General Secretary of the Congress since the year 189 G and continued to 
be such till 1913. His active association with the Congress reached its 
clinnix with his Presidentship, and thereafter he took only passive In¬ 
terest in the affairs of the Congress, occasionally moving a resolution or 
seconding it. Virtually his last appearance was in Bombay in 1915 when 
be Was the Chairman of the Reception Committee* Mr. Wacha had been, 
for over a quarter of a century, one of the most outstanding figures of 
the Congress. For versatile talents, for mastery of facts, and for an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of obscure subjects like the Military question and of 
vaguu and widespread problems like the poverty of the people there were 
few to equal and none to excel Mr, 1>. E, Wacha, 

Presiding over the 17t.h Congress in Calcutta in 1901, Wacha asks in 
despair as well as derision: “Did England sit quiet while the Plantagenets 
were filling all the high offices to this great disadvantage of the English 
themselves 1 Was not England pauperised when the Papacy was rampant 
and abstracted millions from it annually, as history recordedt Would 
England refrain from complaining, supposing that the position of India 
and England was today reversed V* Is it any wonder that D* E. Wacha 
should "have been dubbed 'the Firebrand of the Congress’? The oxtre- 
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mist of one era becomes the moderate of cl later era, and Wacha has lived 
to be a Knight, a nominated member of tlie Central Legislature and a 
much esteemed confidant of the British Government in India 

G. K. , GOKII ALE 

Qokhale was even more pronounced in his views and more severe In 
hk language. Ills first appearance at the Congress was in 1889 along with 
Tilak. His bete noire in the Councils was the artificial surpluses during 
Lord CurzonV time which wore the result of a manipulated exchange, 
and he put it to Government either to purify currency or reduce taxation. 
His attacks on the Salt Tax were profusely illustrated with facts and 
figures, as when he pointed out how a basket of saft costing 3 pies was 
made to cost 5 annas. If he spoke on the Public Services Commission 
and the orders of the Secretary of State on the Commission -g recommen¬ 
dation s, he showed how. instead of 125 posts legitimately due to Indiana, 
they would get only 108, and how out of these 93 were made by the Sec¬ 
retary of State discretionary. He, however, had the remarkable knack 
of saying the hardest things in the gentlest language. Condemning the 
open avowal in 1894, by Government that "the highest posts must for all 
time to come be held by Europeans," he says, "the pledges of equal treat¬ 
ment which England has given us have supplied us with a high and worthy 
Ideal for our Nation, and if these pledges are repudiated, one of the 
strongest claims of British Rule, to our attachment will disappear/* If 
Qokhale was pleasant in his criticism, he was nevertheless not given to 
mincing matters in any measure. His attack on Sir James Fitz-Janies 
Stephen was outspoken and stern. ‘‘An English Judge (the reference is 
to Sir James Fitz-Jumes Stephen) famous or infamous in a way, did not 
scruple to accept this latter position (that England is prepared to break 
faith with us now) and propound the preposterous doctrine that the Pro¬ 
clamation, of 1858 was never meant to be seriously taken." And he asks 
in utter despair whether we "should fling into the flames all these pledges 
as so much waste paper/ J Goklmle had a particularly euphemistic way 
of dealing with the bureaucracy. When the Reforms Act of 1892 was 
passed, it was discovered that that Act did not give the right of election 
of members of Councils/ but allowed the , Viceroy to make rules subject 
to-the approval of the .Secretary of State, and Gokhale says, re, the rules, 
/‘I will not say that they have been deliberately so framed as to defeat 
the object of the Act of 1892, but I will say this, that if the officer who 
drafted them had been asked to sit down with the deliberate purpose of 
framing a scheme to defeat that object, he could not have done bet¬ 
ter." Goklmle always had a soft corner hv his heart for the "starving, 
shrunken, shrivelled-up ryot, toiling and moiling from dawn to dark to 
earn his scanty meal, patient, resigned, forbearing beyond measure, 
entirely voiceless in the Parliament of his rulers and meekly prepared to 
hear whatever burdens God and man might be pleased to impose upon 
bis back," And it was in the cause oi such a ryot that he dealt with 
questions of taxation and expenditure. Even Gokhale's disciplined and 
proverbial mbderatiou failed him on occasions, and the strain imposed 
upon it by the reactionary policy of Lord Curzon was really great. The 
Partition of Bengal, the curtailment of the rights of the Calcutta Gor- 
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pomtion, the University Reform which* in the name of efficiency, 
officialized the Senates and made education expensive and even costly, the 
Official Secrets Act—all these more than counterbalanced Lord CurzonV 
good acts, such as his Famine Policy and his regulations re. passes to 
soldiers for shooting, the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, and the 
punishment in the Rangoon and O’Hara.cases, and provoked Gokhale into 
saying, “then, all I can say is 'Good-bye to all hope of co-operating in 
any way with the bureaucracy in the interests of the peopleV* **A great 
rush and uprising of the waters such as has been recently witnessed in 
Bengal cannot take place without a little inundation over the banks here 
and there. These little excesses are inevitable when large masses of men 
move sponthneously—espeoially when the movement is from darkness to 
light, from bondage towards freedom. 51 Gokhale justified, as President 
of the Benares Congress (1905) T Boycott as a political weapon to he used 
only at the last extremity and with strong popular feeling behind it. 
Gokhale’s courtesy for the opponent did not obscure Ins clarity of language 
or effectiveness of attack. "Four villages out of every five are without a 
school-house and seven children out of eight grow up in ignorance.” Thia 
is far more telling than to say that literacy is only 12 per cent. It was 
in Gokjiale's Presidential Address at Benares that he gave wide publicity 
to the confidential document of Lord Lytton in which the latter wrote;— 

“We all know that these claims and expectations never can or 
will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohibiting them 
(the Natives of India) and cheating them, and we have chosen the 
least straightforward course... .Since X am writing confidentially, I 
do not hesitate to say that both the Governments of England and India 
appear to me up to the present moment unable to answer satisfac¬ 
torily the charge of having taken every means in their power of 
breaking to the heart the words of promise they had uttered to the 


ear. 


Gokhale was the chosen representative sent to England in two sue* 
cessive years, 1905 and 1900. Indeed he had visited England earlier in 
1897. Gokhaleposition between the people and the Government was an 
unenviable one. The former disparaged his moderation, the latter depre¬ 
cated his extremism. This was largely due to the role that he filled as an 
intermediary between the two, a role which Ohandavarkar as President 
of the Lahore Congress (1900) assigned to the Congress as the true inter¬ 
preter between the rulers and the ruled, Gokhale interpreted popular 
aspirations to the Viceroy and the Government's difficulties to the Con- 
grass. This made him somewhat unpopular, Even Lord Minto wrote of 
Gokhale, when in October, 1907, a split occurred in the Congress at Surat, 
“as party manager he is a baby—he is always whining just like a second* 
rate Irishman, between Dan O’Connell and Parnell,” Another incident 
indicating the attitude of the Viceroy towards Gokhale is set out in Minto’a 
biography by Lady Minto. Gokhale had written a letter to a friend m 
England which Morlcy saw and he sent to Minto an extract therefrom. 
Minto remarked: “I can only call it mischievous and written with the 
intention to mfslead. Gokhale would not have spoken in the same sense 
to me, and that is the worst of him, that one cannot rely upon his abso- 
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faith, although I know him well,, admire him much, and am 
ob most friendly terms with him*" 

It must also be admitted that ra Gokhale advanced in years, he com¬ 
plained that “the bureaucracy was growing frankly selfish and openly 
hostile to National aspirations. It was not so in the past." What oppress¬ 
ed him was not-capitalism but absentee capitalism super-added to the 
racial ascendancy of the West, the moral and material drain, the increas¬ 
ing death rate in India, And he formulated a definite programme embrac¬ 
ing the demand for a larger share in administration and control by a 
steady substitution of Indians for Europeans, improvement in methods of 
administration, readjustment of financial arrangements and measures to 
improve the condition of the people, 

Gokhaie’s great constructive work is the Servants of India Society, 
being an order of political workers pledged to work for the Motherland 
on a pittance and subject to rigid rules of discipline as well m loyalty 
to the Empire, Sastriar is his great successor* As First Member of the 
Society, Gofchale may be regarded as the forerunner of the order of self- 
denying patriots established, later by Mrs. Be said in tha ‘Sons of India 7 
and of the still more aseeUeal and exacting order of Ashiwnidvasts and 
Ashrams f established by Gandhi In 1916, and others after the model of 
Gandhis Ashram, since 1920. 

After the Surat Split Ookhale took a leading part in the Congress. 
He visited South Africa and rendered signal help to Gandhi in his cam¬ 
paign, of Passive Resistance* At the Congress of. 1509, he was in raptures 
over the cult of Passive Resistance and explained to an admiring audience 
the philosophy underlying it* Later his activities were chiefly concen¬ 
trated on the arena of the Central Legislature* In 1914 when there was 
an attempt to reunite the wings of the Congress, he agreed first to such 
a reunion but changed his mind afterwards. Alter a strenuous public 
career marked by a spirit of devotion to the country and intense sacrifice 
in its cause, Gokhale'passed away on the 19th February, 1915. 

G. SUERAHMANIA AIYAR 

One may ask out of curiosity as to who moved the first resolution of 
the first Congress, It was Mr, G* Subrahmania Aiyar of Madras, the 
Editor of The Hindu, popularly known as Editor Subrahmania Aiyar. 
The resolution was that the promised enquiry into the working of the 
Indian administration should be by a Royal Commission with adequate 
representation of Indians thereon. He made the pithy statement that 
“Parliament took control in theory but abandoned it in fact,-—except 
where English Party.interests were concerned-—and the India Council took 
the place of the defunct Company, but ruled without enquiry.” We do 
not hear of Mr* Subrahmania Aiyar till - the' 10th Congress which met in 
Madras in 3894, and at this session, he dealt with the question of Indian 
finance and the necessity for inquiry into it* He pointed out how Sir 

* The passage La quoted in Chapter II entitled 'Review of Resolutions, 1 Section 14 
— Indians abroad. 
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William Hunter in The Times impugned the honesty of the Government of 
India, and where such accusations were made enquiry was needed. Another 
subject of interest at that session was the deprivation of the liberty of 
the Press in Indian States, and Mr. Subrahmsnia Aiyar entered a vigor¬ 
ous pi-otest against it. At. the twelfth session {1896, Calcutta), he dealt; 
with the subject of simultaneous examinations as also the question of 
short settlements of Land He venue. At the Amraoti Congress next year 
he protested against the Frontier policy. When the Congress met for the 
third time in Madras in 1898, Mr. Subrahmahia Aiyar reverted to the 
question of Frontier policy, which he condemned as “mischievous, aid 
dangerous .... a policy prompted by that spirit of aggression abroad and 
repression at home.” He also spoke of the currency question pointing 
out how “Government, looked only to exchange, Anglo-Indian merchants 
oniy to trade; none considered the people, Taxes were: levied in silver 
and the ryot would have to sell 60 per cent, more of his produce to gain 
the inflated value of the rupee. The great flow of English capital into 
the country is not an advantage, for it increases the drain. Indian capita), 
should he invested here, and then the gain would he real.” Mr. Suljrah- 
mania Aiyar’s labourite subject, however, was the economic condition of 
India, and at the sixteenth session (Lahore, 1900), he asked for an enquiry 
with a view to discovering and adopting remedies for the oft-recurring 
famines, and he also dealt with the question of the Public Services and 
the exchcsion of Indians therefrom. At the seventeenth session (Calcutta, 
1901), the sad story of the ryot and his poverty arrested his attention. He 
remarked that the reason for the ryot living at all was “the tropical cli¬ 
mate where life can linger on the scantiest of subsistence.” “But,” he 
raked, “is the life’s function of the Indian ryot to live and die merely 
like a brute? Is he not a human being endowed with reason, sentiment 
and latent capacity? There are nearly 200 millions of people living a 
life of chronic starvation and of the most abject .ignorance, grim and 
silent in their suffering, without zest in life, without comfort or enjoy¬ 
ment, without hope or ambition, living because they were born into the 
world and dying because life eouhl no longer bo kept in the body.” He 
also dealt with the question of famine at this Congress and pleaded for 
industrial independence. He made practical. suggestions for founding 
technical institutions, foreign scholarships and a careful, survey of indi¬ 
genous industry. Mr. Subra 1\mania Aiyar’s range of vision was as wide 
as his knowledge was deep. In 3902, at the 13th session at Ahmedabnd, 
Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar dwelt upon the poverty of the people once again, 
lie pointed out that “there had been a time when the population of India 
was so flourishing that foreign visitors envied it and when arts and indus¬ 
tries flourished. The East India Company had deliberately sacrificed 
India to the commercial advantage of England, had discouraged indus¬ 
tries and encouraged agriculture, so that India might produce raw mate¬ 
rials for tile manufacturing industries of England; that policy had des¬ 
troyed Indian industries, and Government, which had inherited it, should 
reverse it. What is being done? The gold mines of Kolar are worked 
by European capital. They yield 20 erores of rupees’ worth of gold 
annually, which is taken to another country. When, in another .20 or 80 
years, all the gold is dug up and carried away, what will remain to the 
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people of Mysore, but stones'/ Government ought to protect Indian 
wealth, not allow it to be carried away- 1 * Year after year Mr, Submit- 
mania Aiyar hammered away at subjects of not only economic, but also 
of cultural and administrative interest. The Tata Research Institute, the 
University Bill, Legislative Council Reform,—all these equally claimed 
Ins attention as well as Ids affection. The disposal of artificial surpluses, 
to which Gokliale drew public attention for the first time, and the cur¬ 
rency problems under which the enhancement of the value of the rupee 
would be a new burden on the people and a silent addition to the taxes, 
were also his favourite themes, Subrahnjauia Aiyar was ultimately put 
into jail for his writings and only his physical disease got him his release. 
He was one of the most fearless and far-sighted politicians of his time 
and deserves the gratitude of posterity. 


BUDEUDDIN TYABJI 

Budruddin Tyabji was a staunch Congressman wlm rose to be the 
President of the Congress in its third year, (1887, Madras), Mr Tyabji 
laid stress iin his address on the representative character of the Congress 
and asserted its loyally. It w$s at his, instance that a Committee was 
appointed to consider the many suggestions sent in for discussion and to 
draw up a programme for the work of the Congress. The Committee was. 
really the precursor of the Subjects Committee of Liter days. We do not 
hear of Mr. Tyabji ill connection with the Congress till the 20th session 
held m 1904 in Bombay, he had become a Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, In 1904, he took part in the discussion oh tlra resolution dealing 
with Indians in Public Service. He passed away in 1906 and his demise 
was the subject of a resolution of intense grief, for, three ex-p residents 
died that year,—W, C. Bonner jee, Tyabji and A- M. Bose. There was 
a peculiar appropriateness in Tyabji, a Muslim, presiding over the 3rd 
session, after the first had been presided over by a Hindu—W. C. Bon¬ 
ner jee, and the second by a Parsee—Dadabhai Naorojh 


JUSTICE KA8HINATH TRIMBAK TELANG 

He was ‘"one of the most active founders of the Congress if and its 
M first hard-working Secretary in Bombay, M At the very first session the 
Hon’ble Mr. K. T, Telang moved the resolution relating to the Supreme 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and outlined the electorates for mem¬ 
bers. At the fourth Congress, when Sir Auckland Colvin was looming 
large in the Congress horizon, the Horrible Mr, Telang effectively answer¬ 
ed the hostile criticisms of Colvin and DuffetiiL At the same session he 
had to intervene at a critical moment which arose in course of discussion 
on the subject of Permanent Settlement, Speaking at this very session 
Mr, Tehmg remarked that while Government had always money for its 
varied activities, it gave only one per cent, of its revenues to Education. 
Ife, died a premature, death in 1893 which was referred to by Had abbai 
Naoroji at the ninth session. 
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For an authoritative statement of. the objects of the Congress, one 
must necessarily turn to the first presidential address of the Congress, 
and W. C. Bonnerjee was the President of the first Congress who stated 
clearly these objects which have already been quoted in the account of the 
first session. He had the honour of proposing the President of the 3rd 
and the 5th Congress and was himself made again President of the eighth 
session (Allahabad, 1892)* It may he remembered that in 1891 the Age 
of Consent Bill was the cause of considerable public agitation and Tilak 
made himself conspicuous by bis opposition to if. Mr. W. 0. Bonnervjce 
referred in his presidential address at Allahabad to the reasons for the 
non-interference by the Congress with social questions. There is,. on the 
general question of political agitation* a striking passage in this address 
which we quote below:— 

“Is our voice not to be listened to because, forsooth, to that voice 
has not been added the voice of our European fellow-subjects T We would 
welcome, welcome with open arms, all the support which we can get from 
our European fellow-subjects. .. * But apart from that, TVhy is our voice 
to be despised ? It is we who feel the pinch ; it is we who have to suffer; 
and when we cry out, it is said to us: Oh, we cannot listen to you: yours 
is a contemptible and useless and a vile agitation, and we will not listen 
to you*' Time was when if we, natives of the country, agitated about any 
matter, with the help of non-official Europeans, the apologists of the 
Government used to say triumphantly: 'This agitation is not the agita¬ 
tion of the natives of the country, but has been got up by a few discon¬ 
tented Europeans; don’t listen to them, it is not ^their true voice, it m 
the voice of these Europeans/ And now we are told: * Don 't listen to 
them; is their own voice; and not the voice of the EuropeansV' 

W. 0. Bonnerjee was a member of the delegation that went to Eng¬ 
land in 1890. He had taken part in the discussion on various resolutions, 
such as the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee (1888), the 
question of 'Grievances before supply' (1889), and the extension of the 
Jury system (1895). It was in connection with the Jury system that 
he made an excellent point in urging that "a judge, translating in his 
mind the vernacular of a rustic witness, was' too engrossed with the lan¬ 
guage to attend properly to the witness. Indian jurymen understanding 
the language would watch the demeanour of witnesses and would distin¬ 
guish truthful speech from false/' He pleaded strongly for the main¬ 
tenance of the British Committee at the seventeenth Congress (1901), 
and after meritorious services rendered to the national cause,- parsed away 
in the year 1906. 


LOKAMANYA TILAK 


TUak and Gokhale go together. Broadly speaking, they between 
them had a certain kinship, though there were marked differences. When 
Lokaraanya^ Tilak spoke, there was as much that was left unsaid, as was 
actually said. That is how his writings and speeches wore understood. 
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They had. a flair all their own. Lokamanya Tilak employed gentle satire 
in his remarks. “If you take away the produce of the land,' 1 said he, 
“and do not give it back to the land in some form more material than 
prestige and advice, the country must grow poorer and poorer.”^ Talking 
of provincial contributions at the 12th Congress (Calcutta, iS96), he 
said: “The arrangement between the Supreme {government and the Local 
Governments is like that between an intemperate husband and his wife— 
that when the first had indulged all his extravagant habits, he asked his 
wife to surrender all her savings.’’ In further illustration of this fea- 
ture7 we may quote the famous passage in his Amritsar speech where he 
said “give unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and unto God what is God's.” 
The implication was that it was our duty doubtless to obey the laws, but 
the duty to our country was not less imperative, 

Lokamanya Tilak was the uncrowned king of Maharashtra, and later, 
of India during the Home Rule days. This position he attained by ser¬ 
vice and suffering. The outbreak of plague and the excesses of some 
of the officers in 1897 in Poonn and Bombay led to great discontent and 
Dr. Besant considered that that was the birth of extremism. The murder 
of Mr. Band and Lieutenant Ayerst while they were driving in a carriage, 
by a pistol shot front behind, ended in the execution of Damodar Had 
Chapekar and has brother and the incarceration of the Sirdars Natn with¬ 
out trial. 

Lokamany a Tilak was responsible for reviving the memory of Shivaji. 
Public meetings were organised and festivals held all over Maharashtra, 
The first public meeting so organised was attended by the leading Chiefs 
of the Maratha States as also by the leading Jftgirdars and the Inaindars 
of the Deccan. We have referred to Lokamanya Tilak f s sentence of 18 
months’ R. I.. It was awarded on the 14th September, 1897 for publish¬ 
ing'a few verses (descriptive of an imaginary message of Shivaji) and 
a report of his speech at the Shivaji festival, and he was released on the 
6th September, 1898 as the result of an application signed by Prof. Max 
Muller, Sir William Hunter, Sir Richard Garth, Mr. William Caine, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. Kamesh Chandra Dutt He was himself res¬ 
ponsible for tbe condition that, if he should ever be convicted again for 
sedition, the six months now remitted should be added to the next sen¬ 
tence. It was while Tilak was in jail that sections 124-A and 153-A were 
added to the Penal Code so as to amplify the scope of the offences. 

An attempt to pass a special resolution about Tilak’s release at the 
Amraoti Congress in 1897 failed. Wbat was lost in the Congress was 
gained in the speeches of the President, Sir, Sankaran Nap-, and of Suren- 
dra Nath Banerjea. Both of them paid an eloquent tribute x "teat 
man and scholar who was wasting away in the jap "" 
fame to the pinnacle of its glory, more so in contr 
gathered over the head of Mr. Cokhale in the s' 
gone to England in the summer of 1897 with 
return he tendered an apology for certain p' 

England regarding the “violent acts of so'.. 
lie could easrly have substantiated his char 
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in# of secret information as well as betraying bis informants who were 
high, placed men. Accordingly Gokhale chose the only honourable course 
open to him—of tendering an apology—and thus raised himself in the 
estimation of discerning judges. 

Ever since 1896 Til ale was trying to induce the Congress to show a 
little more grit. In 1899, when he wanted to move a resolution condemn- 
ing the regime of Lord Sandhurst, a storm of opposition was raised. He 
challenged the delegates to prove that Lord Sandhurst's regime had not 
been miaous to the people. He quoted the misdeeds of the bureaucracy 
categorically and asked whether he was at all exaggerating. But Mr. R. 
C, Dutt, the President, and many other delegates were* it is said, violently 
against Ti kk*s propositions, and when Tilak began to quote chapter, and 
verse to prove that he could not be restrained on the ground that provin¬ 
cial matters should not. engage the attention of the Congress, the Pre¬ 
sident threatened to resign if Tilak persisted. Mr, R. C + Butt bad only 
recently, retired from the LCLS. after holding the position of an Acting 
Commissioner. 

The split in the Congress at Surat in 1907 was the subject of much 
bitter controversy at the time* and Lokamanya Tilak was described as the 
arch-offender who had brought about the ruin of the Congress which had 
been built up in more than 25 years. Varying versums wore given by the 
two parties. There can be no doubt that the differences which had mani¬ 
fested themselves in Calcutta between the Moderate leaders arid the 
Nationalists, and winch had been somehow composed for the time being 
by the commanding personality of Dadabhai Naoroji, became abater in 
1907, The change of the venue of the Congress from Nagpur to Surat 
was due to these differences, and the Nationalists openly alleged that 
Surat had been purposely selected by the Moderates as a safe place where 
they could, with the help of local delegates, have their own way. The 
Nationalists wanted Lokamanya Tilak to preside, but the Moderates were 
opposed to this and Dr. Hash Behari Chose was elected according to the 
constitution. The Nationalists put forward the name of Lain Lajpat Rai, 
thinking that the great, prestige attendant on his recent return after de¬ 
portation would carry his name without opposition. But Lain Lajpat 
Raj, with characteristic self-abnegation, declined the honour. When tiie 
delegates had arrived at Surat, the Lokamanya got the delegates of his 
way of thinking together in a separate camp. Attempts were made to 
compose the differences but misunderstandings went on increasing. The 
Nationalists were keen or getting the resolutions passed at Calcutta re¬ 
lating to Self "Government. Boycott and National Education to be re¬ 
peated, if not extended, but they were under the impression that the 
Mod ^rs ’keen 1 on going back on them or, at any rate, water- 

rtunately the draft, of resolutions prepared by the 
vas not available till the Congress actually met. 

- the effect that they were included in the draft 
J : * pts were made by Lokamanya Tilak through 
,;1 -* a compromise but these failed, and his effort 
nlvi, the Chairman of tlie Reception Com- 
"ess, When the Congress actually met on 



the first day, the 27th December; at 2-80, over 1,600 delegates wore pre¬ 
sent; and after the Chairman of the Reception Committee had read out 
his address of welcome, the name of Dr. Rash Behan Qhose, who had been 
nominated by the Reception Committee under the rules, was proposed as 
President. There were shouts and noise and when the proposition was 
being seconded by Siirendra Hath Banerjea, the noise and disturbance 
were so great that the proceedings had to be adjourned till the next day. 
Fresh efforts appear to have been again made for a settlement with, no 
result. On the 28 111 the Congress met again. When the Presidential pro¬ 
cession was passing, a slip signed by Lokamanya Tilak was handed over 
to Mr, Malvi tolling him that he wished “to address the delegates on the 
proposal of the election pf President after it is seconded. I wish to move 
an adjournment with a constructive proposal. Please announce me.” The 
proceedings started at the step at which they bad been terminated on 
the previous day and Surendra Nath Banerjea completed his speech 
seconding the proposal for thp election of Dr. Ghose. This slip was not 
attended to in spite of a reminder, and Lokamanya Tilak proceeded to 
the platform to assert his right of addressing the delegates* The Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee and Dr. Ghose both thought Dr, Ghose 
was duly elected, and would not permit him to address the House. Shout¬ 
ing and confusion; naturally followed which was intensified by the fact 
that a shoe was hurled from amongst the delegates winch grazed Surendra 
Nath Banerjea and hit Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Then a general melee 
ensued. Chairs were thrown anet sticks were brandished and - the Con¬ 
gress ended for the day; The Moderate leaders met and organised the 
Convention anci fixed a constitution for the Congress which practically 
excluded the Nationalists. At this distance of time it is possible to form 
some opinion on the viewpoints of the two parties. That there were dif¬ 
ferences in outlook, and each party w (is anxious to have its outlook ac¬ 
cepted by the Congress, cannot be gainsaid. But as matters stood at the 
time when the Lokamanya rose to speak, the point was a small one. He 
insisted that, under the constitution as adopted in Calcutta, the Presi¬ 
dent was only nominated by the Reception Committee and it was the 
delegatee assembled in Congress who finally and effectively elected the 
President, lie was therefore entitled to move an amendment or even an 
adjournment of the House at that stage. He was not allowed to do so 
and he wanted to exercise his right of: addressing the delegates on this 
Unjust deprivation of his right. It is impossible to say that technically 
lie was not correct. At the same time one cannot help saying that feelings 
had become exacerbated on account of pure misunderstanding which arose 
from a suspicion that the Calcutta resolutions were not included in the 
draft. Even if they were not, it was open to the Subjects Committee - to 
include them, or if they were m a form not satisfactory to the Nation¬ 
alists, it was open to the Subjects Committee to alter or modify them 
suitably, if they had a majority there. Their omission, by itself, even, if 
it was a fact, need not liave led to the situation as it developed. A frank 
discussion among the leaders of the two parties ought to have beeu suffi¬ 
cient to clear the position and the question could have been dealt 
with on their merits. But this could not take place possibly on account 
oE pique on the part of some Moderate leaders. It is, however, easy to 
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be vdse after the event, and when feelings run high even great men may, 
and do., lose their balance. It would be imprudent on our part to attempt 
any apportionment of blame between two such men as Lokamanya Tilak 
and Gofthale, and we pass oyer the unfortunate incident without allow¬ 
ing our reverence for them to be dimmed in the least* 

Lokamanya Tilak was intensely nationalistic in his views but he re¬ 
cognised the limitations of the age. In 1904, when there was a demand 
for an enquiry into the state of India every 20 years and a deputation to 
urge this matter, because of the coming general election, Lokamanya 
Tilak seconded the motion and urged that “an agitation must be made 
in England, for there the judges sit who would decide our case and as the 
Government of India is impervious, they must reach the educated peo¬ 
ple and there should be a permanent political mission in England/* Later 
hq embarked oh a big litigation in England in 1918 against Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who called him a aeditionist, for defamation and when lie went to 
England in this connection, he put so much faith in the Labourites and 
their power to emancipate India that he paid £3,000 to the Labour Party* 
The earlier politicians believed in the Liberals as against the Conser¬ 
vatives. The Nationalists of a later day believed in Labourites to the 
exclusion of Liberals and Conservatives alike. The result of his suit 
against Chirol was disappointing and it was expected that that at least 
should have opened his eyes to the real character of the British Bole in 
India and impelled him to change his plan of campaign against Goy- 
eminent. But the moment the Bill of 1919 was passed he declared yin 
favour of Responsive Co-operation, and when Non-co-operation was being 
discussed in the country he did not take active part in the conversations. 
He said he would he glad to help the Muslims in the Khilaphat troubles 
but passed away on the 1st, August, 1920. Noil-co-operation itself was 
to begin on that date* Lokamanya Tilak was the one man in the old era 
who had suffered from persecution all along, and when the judge who 
convicted him In 1908 made bitter remarks against him and asked him 
what he would say, he gave a memorable reply which deserves to he en¬ 
shrined in letter^ of gold in every home: “In spite of the verdict of the 
Jury I maintain 1 am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the 
destinies of things and it may he the will of Providence that the cause 
which I represent should prosper more by my suffering than by my re¬ 
maining free/* Indeed in a like spirit bad he spoken in 1897 when, in 
the course of his trial for sedition, he was simply asked to declare the 
truth in the Court, namely, that the matter for which be was being pro¬ 
secuted was not written by him (that was true of the articles of indict¬ 
ment in 1908 as well). He flatly refused and remarked: “There comes 
a stage in our lives when we are not the sole master of oarrives but must 
act as'the representatives of our feliowmcn.” He took his sentences coolly 
and produced Ins magnificent works from behind the prison bars. The 
Arctic Home of the Vedas and the Gita Eahasm would not have been 
possibly left ns a legacy to the Nation but for his incarcerations. Tilak 
was invited to the War Conference of Bombay in July 1918 and he 
attended. He had hardly spoken for two minutes when he was stopped 
from proceeding further* The fact was that lie began to answer Lord 
Willmgdon’H remarks against Home Rulers* 
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Tae great part that the Lokamauya played in the Home Rule days 
and at Amritsar is described in the chapter dealing with the subject, 
Tilak is one of our patriarchs who passed away after much suffering for 
his country, but he will be remembered for ever for the rich and inspir¬ 
ing legacy that lie has left to every citizen of his Nation which is con¬ 
tained in the thought ‘‘Swaraj is my birthright and I will have it” 

“When in 1896 Gandhi visited Poona and wanted to organise a meet¬ 
ing on the problem of ‘ Indians in South Africa/ he saw Lokamanya Tilak 
and on his advice, Gokhale as well Gandhi J $ estimate of the two is 
wort h recalling, Tilak appeared to him like the Himalayas—great and 
lofty—but inapproachable, while Gokktle appeared like the Holy Ganges 
in which he could confidently take a plunge- Tilak and Gokhale were 
both Maharashtrians ; they were both Brahmins; they both belonged to 
the same Ghitpav an sect. They T were both patriots of the first order. 
Both had made heavy sacrifices in life But their temperaments were 
widely different from each other, Gokhale was a ‘Moderate 1 and Tilak 
was an f Extremist J if we nmy use the lang uage In vogue at the time, 
Gokhale's plan was to improve the existing constitution; Tilak's was 
to reconstruct it. Gokhale h,acl necessarily to work with the bureaucracy; 
Tiflak had necessarily to fight it. Gokhale stood for eo-operation wherever 
possible' and opposition wherever 1 ' necessary; Tilak inclined towards a 
policy of obstr uction , Gokli ale’s prime concern was with the adminis¬ 
tration and its improvement; Tick's supreme consideration was the 
Nation and its upbuilding, GokhaleVideal was love and sacrifice; Tilakls 
was service and suffering. Gokhale's 'methods sought to win the foreigner, 
Tp&k’ft to replace him, Gokhale depended Upon others 5 help, Tilak upon 
self-help. Gokhale looked to the classes and the intelligentsia. Tilak to 
the masses and the millions. Gokhalo’s arena was the Council Chamber; 
Tank's forum was the village mandap. Gokhale ? s medium of expression 
was English; Tilak's was Marathi. Gokhale's objective was Belf-Govern- 
nient for which the people had to lit themselves by answering the tests 
prescribed hy the English; Tilak’s objective was Swaraj which is the 
birthright of every Indian and which he shall have without let or hind- 
nrnoe from the foreigner. Gokhale was on a level with his age; Tilak 
was in advance of his times/ 1 

BANDIT AYODII YANA TH 

The names of several other elderly Congressmen occur to us. Pandit 
Ayodhyanath was a highly revered character in the early years, and his 
association began with his Chairmanship of the Reception Committee of 
the 4th Congress at Allahabad in 1888 over which Mr, George Yule pre¬ 
sided. It was the melancholy duty of the eighth Congress that met once 
again m the same city in 1892 to bemoan the loss of both + ss- 

men. ‘When a memorial was sought to be raised in he 
Pandit Ayodhyanath, Mr. Hume gave a piece of ad, 
worth quoting: “For God's sake, waste no money o 
other minor enterprise, but give every farthing * v 
general cause,” But Pandit^ Ayodhyanatl/s besC 
the Nation is his son—Pandit Hridaynath Kmr 
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SURENDBA NATH BANERJEA 

In the Valhalla of Indian politiMns there bcs in a prominent niche 
the spirit of Suren cl r a Nath Bauerjoa hovering over the destinies of India 
—Surendra Nath wlio had been for over four decades connected with the 
Congress and whose trumpet voice, resounding from the Congress’ plat¬ 
form in India, reached the farthest recesses of the civilized world. Por 
command of language, for elegance of diction* for a rich imagery, for 
emotional heights, for a spirit of nianly challenge, his orations 'are hard 
to beat ; they remain unapproachable. The spice of his speeches vjfm his 
avowal of loyalty. He developed this into n fine art. He Resided over 
the 'Congress twice, first at Poona in 1895 and next at AhmcilabatL in 
1902. In the kaleidoscopic display of subjects and resolutions that jeame 
tip before the Congress, in successive years, there was hardly any ho was 
not feeling himself equal to. In the domain of the Military question, for 
years together towards the end of the 19th century, Russia was the bogey 
bcffore~England, as Prance had been in the 18th, and Germany is m the 
20th. But Surendra Nath's answer is memorable* * f The true scientific 
frontier against Russian invasion does hot lie in some jppkote inaccessible 
mountain which has yet to be d is cove red, but it Iks deep in the hearts of 
a loyal and contented people.” Compare this utterances with the retain 
slogans which have become current from the popular side ? * namely, tlW 
the best safeguards for England* commercial or financial, lie in the good¬ 
will of India rind that yon cannot sell British goods to Indians at the 
point of the bayonet. Surendm Nath went, the length of suggesting lb at 
matters of Indian politics should be made party questions in the British 
Parliament—a consummation which even to-day is outside the pale of 
practical polities* “England,” sruti he, “is our political guide and /our 
moral preceptor in the exalted sphere of political duty/' His ideal was 
to “work with unwavering loyalty to the British Connection*—for, 'the 
object was not the supersession of British Buie in India but the broaden- 
mg of its basis, the liberalising of its spirit, the ennobling of its charac¬ 
ter and placing it on the unchangeable foundations of a Nation b *d tec* 
tions.” “India,” he hoped, ‘'would in the fulness of time find-its pbseo 
in the great confederacy of free States, English in their origin, English 
in their character, and English in their imti mil oils.” Wh&t. a contrast 
between this and the modem ideal of Complete Independence, with out 
own institutions and integrity! Protesting (in .1904) against Lox*d Our* 
zon's declaration that by our environment, our heritage O^ir upbring- 
mg, we are unequal to the responsibil itks of high office under British Rule, 
Surendra Nath said: “Never. was a deeper affront offered to the people 
of India by a representative of the Sovereign, It is bad enough to repu¬ 
diate the Proclamation but it is adding insult to injury to cast a slur 
on the this country.” In this connection he pointed out bow 

1 4j the posts carrying Ks* 1,000 per month and upward, and 

- ose carrying 500, represented the proportion of India iih, 

* ' ■ ■ itvy ^ ours, the money is ours, and die bulk of the 

’ ; At the 18th Ooti'rress, be pleaded for the perarm- 

u India* On another oisc^ion he described the 
1 £ fhe noblest which the world has ever seen, the 

c ^ ; 'on between England and India,—*n civilisation 
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fraught with unspeakably blessings to the people of India and imspeiik- 
able renown to the Ensrlish name/' So early as in 1S92, he was proud 
to declare that is We are the citizens of a great and free Empire anti we 
live under the protecting shadow of one of the noblest constitutions the 
wor (I lias ever seen. The rights of Englislii^fe are oars, their pvivuege^ 
are ours, their constitution is ours. But we arc excluded irorn them- 
If the spirit of Suvendra Nath is able to follow the commercial safegvtaids 
to-day, it will see how reciprocity is established with a vengeance and 
wikt'a mockery it is to speak of our rights and privileges and conatitu- 
tion, Surendra Nath was, in spite of these beliefs and this faith, lathi 
ch^jed in Barisal during Lord Mintons \iceroyalty, but he lived to be 
a M'mister of Bengal. 

PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 

. The next great public character whom we may justly describe as yet 
another patriarch of the Congress is Pandit Madan Mohan Malfiviya who, 
fro: ; m the day that he made his maiden speech, at the Calcutta Congress 
in 1886, continues, with unbroken zeal and unabatipg passion, to serve 
tin s National institution, now as a humble worker and now as a leader, 
now as a whole-hogger and now as a part protestor, now' as an opponent 
of : Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience, and now as a true Satya- 
gipahi and civil resister in the British jails. 

; In the year 1918, the Viceroy convened a War Conference of Indian, 
leaders on the 27th, 2Sth, and 29th of April for the collection of men, 
material and money for the Great War. It was attended by Governors, 
Lie utenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, Executive Conned tors, Euro¬ 
peans as well as Indian Members of the Imperial Council and the various 
Provincial Legislative Councils, Rulers of Indian Slates and various 
other ullstinguishcd European and Indian officials and non-officials. 
Sastriar, the Raja of Mahmudabad, Syed Hasan Imam, Sirdar Bahadur 
Sunder Siijgh Majithia, and Gandhi made speeches supporting the first 
resolution, m;oved by the GaGcwar of Baroda, declaring India's loyalty 
to the King-E'piperor, who had sent a message to the effect that “the need 
of the Empire iis India’s opportunity,” Then Pandit Malaviya rose and 
asked the Vicerov “to take a lesson from recent Indian history. During 
[be days of Aumn&r/cb, the Sikh Gurus contested his supremacy. Guru 
Govind Singh cnuglir hold of the humblest classes of people who came 
forward and initiated them, obliterating all distinctions between the Guru 
and the disciple, and thereby won their hearts. Now, my fjord. I want 
you to do all. that can be dome do make the soldiers wc enlist feel equal to 
any one else fighting alongside of tiieim in the battle. If: is the spirit of 
Guru Govind Singh that I want to be introduced at this juncture." 

When the Non-co-operation movement as- inaugurated, he kept h 
self aloof from it but never from the Co, jfress. 'flbe Moderates had 1 ' 1 
ned the Congress in their day and rdvAdoned it; Mrs. Be-- >t cat' 1 
it and surrendered it. But through storm and sr.j-“■ iim v 

report and evil, Panditji has stuck to it; FandiVji i 
has had the courage to he alone in what he eonsi,dere 





one time he was on the crest of a wave of popularity, at another hn was 
listened to with indifference on the Congress platform. He never yielded 
to the current forces, either by sheer inertia or by fear of popular repro¬ 
bation. "When all the Congressmen resigned their..plaeesJjm-the..Assembly 
in 1929, he remained and had a right "to remain. there as. a inemher, 'be¬ 
cause fie had not gone there as a Congressman. And when in less .than 
four months the time anti occasion demanded it, he resigned in i 930. t In 
1921 he had opposed the Non-co-operation movement, Hut in 1930 he found 
himself a wholehearted civil resistor. Altogether he holds a position that 
is unique. As a Hindu lie is progressive in his ideas; and leads the wan? 
as a Congressman he is conservative and oftentimes leads the rear'. , Vet 
the Congress feels it a privilege to yield to him an uncontested place in 
the Councils of the Government and the Councils of the country. Of 
him it may well be Said,, what has been said of Gandhi, that lie was a 
devoted friend of the Empire, hut that in the later years of his public 
life, he found himself forced to resist its autocracy with all his strength 
and spirit. His utterances are numerous and spread over a full half- 
century, and on each occasion that he spoke he must have spoken for jany 
time between an hour and two. His magnum opus is the Benares Hiindu 
University, but he is an institution by himself. He epitomizes Tndia in 
all her achievements and reverses, in all her hopes and delusions and d is- 
inusiomneuts. The first l ime he presided over the Congress was in 39/09 
at Lahore over the 24th session, when he was suddenly called upon to tales 
the place of Sir Pherozeshali Mehta who was the duly elected President* 
but who, for certain unknown reasons, declined the honour six days before 
the due date. Ten years later. Use Nation called upon the Pandit to pre¬ 
side over the 33rd session of the Congress at Delhi in 1918. 

T.ALA LAJPAT RAI 

Another great public character in the older hierarchy of Congress¬ 
men was Lai a Lajpat. Rai. He was alike a philanthropist,. social reformer 
and Congressman. He had appeared at the 4th Congress in AJlahabad in 
1888, and in seconding the main resolution of the day r plat mg to the ex¬ 
pansion of Councils, quoted the opinion of Sir Syed AlnrnM who was a 
strong opponent of the Congress, but who in his book enftitled Causes of 
the Indian Revolt”, written in 1858, had stated that the people should 
have a voice in the Councils, for that was necessary tej the stability of the 
Government so as to “warn us of dangers before thojy burst upon and des¬ 
troy us.” Lalaji's sustained interest in the tfjld of politics and social 
service easily gave him a foremost place not oohy in the Punjab but in the 
whole of India. The Benares Congress mimhobers him as an outstanding 
speaker and Nationalist. In 1907 hie Was deported along with Sirdar A.jit 
'"ingh under an obsolete regulation of which Lat Mohati Chose, the Pre¬ 
sent of the Madras Congre~\. in 1903, atid—“Letters de Cachet- were 
;shed in Prance in LIBO, nit were introduced in India in 1818.” 
' was the central rhetor rou.d which the events of 1907 turned. The 
ii s t- .pos’d Lala Lajpat Rai as the President of the Congress 
’p tV have been held at Nagpur but whose venue was 
Gokj'tale who was against the proposal plainly said, 
weriitment. Government will throttle yon.” Lalaji 
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never eared for tlm position and magnanimously declined to .have his name 
considered for the place. During the negotiations for a settlement at 
Surat, Tilak wanted a graceful reference to LalajUs name in proposing 
the President of ike Congress and Surendra Nath Banerjea readily agreed, 
but nothing materialized in the end that way, 

Xu 1906 Laiaji was sent a& a member of the Indian deputation to 
England along with Gokhale. In later years he was so much harassed by 
the CXD, that he-preferred to stay abroad^ and during the War he was 
in America, it. was believed, under duress. Laiaji*s turn to preside over 
the Congress came rather late. At the Special Session of the Congress in 
1920 (September) he was like a fish out of water. He never saw eye to 
eye with the progenitors of the Non-co-operation movement and 
even in his concluding speech predicted only failure for it. He was a 
fighter, but not a Satyagrahh To him Civil Disobedience did, not mean 
more than Passive Resistance. He had a most arduous time of it all 
through. In liis own Province, there was a section of younger men array¬ 
ed against him. The Council entry programme found him back In his 
element, but alas, the brutality of a Police officer who laid his Uthi on 
him ultimately cut short his life and carried him away from our midst. 
Laiaji was doubtless a man of true vision, for he spoke in Urdu at the 
Congress of 1888 and proposed that a half day be set apart for Educa¬ 
tional and Industrial matters. The resolution was accepted and the in¬ 
dustrial exhibitions since organised are a direct result of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee then appointed in that behalf. 


SIR PHEEOZESHAII MEHTA 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was one of those who had been associated with 
the Congress from its very inception and played a leading part in mould¬ 
ing its policy an cl programme, Mehta presided over the sixth session of 
the Congress held in Calcutta in 1890, and in his address he criticised 
Lord Salisbury^ view that “GoveTbment by representation did not fit 
Eastern traditions or Eastern minds” and quoted Mr. Chisholm Anstey’s 
statement that “the East is the parent of Municipalities, Local Self- 
Government, in the widest acceptation of the term, is as old as the East 
itself.” Pherozeshah Mehta held that “the Congress was indeed not the 
voice o£ the masses, but it was the duty of their educated compatriots to 
interpret their grievances^ and offer suggestions for their redress.” 

“History teaches us,” he pointed out, “that such has 2ieen the law 
of widening progress in all ages and all countries, notably m England 
itself. That function and that duty, which thus devolve upon uu, is best 
discharged, not in time* of alarm and uneasiness, of anger anil excite¬ 
ment, but when the heart is loyal and clear and the reason unclouded- It 
is, I repeat, the glory of the Congress that the educated and enlightened 
people of the country seek to pay the debt of gratitude which they owe 
for the priceless boon of education by pleading, and pleading temperately, 
for timely and provident statesmanship. I have no fears but that English 
statesmanship will ultimately respond to the call I h&ve unbounded 



faith ia the living; and fertilising principles of English culture and 
E ngl l s h ed m at! on / 9 


N AlI. the great forces of English life and society, moral, social, in- 
td-ectual, political, are if slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly, declaring 
themselves for the choice which will make the connection of England 
and India a blessing to themselves and to the whole world for countless 
generations- . * . . I appeal to all true Jflnglishineii™-to candid friends as 
to generous foes—not to let this prayer go in vain.' ? 

Pherosedmh Mehta was really the power behind the Congress for a 
number of years, his work being largely done ou the Committees, deputa¬ 
tion; and delegations of which he,was elected a member. At the session 
of ISfli he was appointed a me ruber of a Committee to draw up a petition 
iiiteiided to be presented to Parliament, regarding the Public Service 
Commission and the deep disappointment caused to the country over the 
orders passed ou its recoTnmeudatifes, When in 1&94 the Madras’ Con- 
grm decided upon sending a deputation to Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, in 
order to present certain Congress resolutions, Mehta was appointed ft 
member thereof and a similar honour was shown to him at the Lahore 
Congress m 1900 (lbth session). At the 15th-session held at Lucknow in 
1891) he was appointed a member of Itu^lndian Congress Committed. 

It was in 1907 that he'took. an active part on the Moderate side at 
Surat. Later he was almost out of view, and when lie was duly elected 
President ol the 24th session of the Congress held in Lahore (1909), he 
suddenly resigned six days before he was due to take his seat, and the 
result wa£ that Pane lit Mu dan Mohau Malaviya was elected in Ids place, 

ANANDA MOHAN BOSE 

We have already seen Low Ananda Mohan Bose was a famous social 
and religious reformer who occupied a foremost place in the progress of 
the Brahmo Samaj and how he led a protectant whig of that movement. 
The spirit of revolt which would not tolerate a reform movement that 
tends to mn in a rut, Would not remain Subdued when in the political 
held the rights of the people were being daily encroached upon. That 
was why Anauda Mohan Bose, aptly described as <f the brilliant star of 
East Bengal/* became the first secretary of the Indian Association start¬ 
ed in Calcutta in ihe year 1876 and an ardent coadjutor of Surendra 
Nath Bauerjeix, We do not hear of his having had any close connection 
with the Coivjjmas movement as such till the year 1890, when at the 12th 
session he y rotes led against the new injustice per pet rated in the scheme 
for reorganising the Educational Service, as being calculated to exclude 
Indiana from the higher grades of that service. Mr, Bose asked indignant¬ 
ly if 11 th e cause of progress in India was net only not to advance but to 
be put biafck M The details' of the downward course are given in the re¬ 
view of resolutions dealing with the Public Services, Aiumda Mohan 
Bose soon became the President of the 14th session of the Congress iu 
1898 (Madras). His speech on the occasion was a remarkable oration 
full of unanswerable arguments, and Inn dosing message to file Congress 
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embodied the Gospel of Love and Service of the Nation, He suggested 
the. direct representation of India in Parliament. And it ivas the corn- 
try s misfortune that, when it needed his services most, the Fates should 
have taken him away in 1906. 


MAN MOHAN GHOSE 

We first hear of Man Mohan Ghose in connection with the 5th session 
of the Congress held in Allahabad in 1SSS. He moved the resolution on 
Hie Public Services. He was the Chairman of the 6th session of the Con¬ 
gress held in Calcutta, in 1890. In a powerful speech he defended the 
Congress from the various attacks made on it ami defined its true position. 
Mv. Ghose made a special study of the question of Judicial vs. Executive 
and when, at the, 11th session held at Poona in 1895, he moved the resolu¬ 
tion on the subject, hh unearthed n statement by Mr. James, a Commis¬ 
sioner, that the union was the mainstay of the British power in India.** 
His death was bemoaned at the 12th session (Calcutta, 1896). 

lab Mohan ghose 

Lai_Mohan Ghose appeared on the Congress platform at first in 1890 
at tlm sixth session (Calcutta) and moved the resolution relating to Mr. 
Brad laugh’s Bill on the Government of India, emphasising the modera¬ 
tion of the proposals embodied therein. He was elected as the President 
of the nineteenth session of the Congress held in Madras in 3903, and his 
Presidential Address was one of the ablest addresses ever delivered from 
the Congress platform. He had been out of view from active polities for 
some years when he was summoned to this high office, We give below two 
extracts from his Presidential Address:— 

‘'Coming to th« ease of our own country, although there is not 
a man amongst us who is not sincerely loyal to the British Govern¬ 
ment, yet, claiming the undoubted right of British subjects to criticise 
the acts of the Government, may we not respectfully ask our rulers 
—and in this connection I make no distinction between the different 
English political parties—may we not ask whether we are to believe 
that the policy which many years ago killed our indigenous industries, 
which, even only the other day and under a Liberal administration! 
miblushingly imposed Excise duties on our cotton manufactures, 
which steadily drains our national resources to the extent of some¬ 
thing like 20 millions sterling per annum, and which, by imposing 
heavy burdens on onr agricultural population, increases the frequency 
and intensiiy of our famines to an extent unknown in former times, 
are we to believe that the various administrative acts which hare led' 
to these results were directly inspired by a beneficent Providence? 

“We are not a Self-Governing Nation. We are not able, like the 
English people, t,o change one administration for another by our votes 
in the poling booths. We have to depend entirely upon the justice 
of the British Parliament; for, unfortunately, it is only too true that, 
as time advances, our Indian bureaucracy, instead of coming into line 
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with popular ideas, seems to grow more and more unsympathetic. Do 
you think that any administration in England, or 1? ranee, oi the 
United States would have ventured to waste vast sums of money, on 
an empty pageant, when Famine and Pestilence were stalking over 
the land, and "the Angel of Death was flapping his wings almost with¬ 
in hearing of the light-hearted revellers 1 

“Gentlemen, a year lias now lulled by since the great political 
pageant was held at Delhi against the almost unanimous protests oi 
all our public and representative men both in the Press and on the 
platform On what ground did they protest? They protested, not ■ 
because they were wanting in loyalty to the Sovereign, whose core- 
nation it was intended to celebrate, fyut because they felt that it 
Majesty *s Ministers bad done their duty and bad laid before him an 
unvarnished story ■ of his famine-stricken subjects in India, ilia 
Majesty with his characteristic sympathy for suffering humanity, 
would himself have been the first to forbid his representatives m this 
country to offer a pompons pageant to a starving people. And the 
great tamasha was celebrated with that utter recklessness of expense 
which you may always expect when men, no matter, how highly 
placed, were dealing with other people’s money, and were practically 
accountable to no one for their acts. 

“We are all familiar with the financial jugglery which, by dis¬ 
tributing the expenses under various and sometimes under the most 
unexpected headings, makes it so difficult for ordinary men to find 
out the total cost of such pageants. Still, whether you estimate that 
cost by a few lacs more or less, it cannot be denied that if even half 
of the vast sum spent in connection with the Delhi Darbar had been 
mode over for the purposes of famine relief, it might have been the 
means of saving millions of men, women and children from death by 
starvation. ’ ’ 

C. VIJIARAGIIAVACHARIAR 

Mr. C. Yij iaraghavachari ar of Salem is one of our earliest Congress¬ 
men his name being found amongst those of the members of a Committee 
formed at the 3rd session (Madras, 1887) to draw up a constitution for 
the Congress. He was appointed next as a member of the Indian Congress 
Committee at the fifteenth session held in Lucknow in the year 1899, and 
the sixteenth at Lahore next year. He was at the Lahore Session in 1900 
and seconded the proposition that the Hon’ble N. Q. Chandavarkar should 
preside over the session. In 1901 and 1902, he shared the responsibility 
with three others for the collection of sums due for the copies ot India 
assigned to the Madras circle. When in 1905 Gokhale was elected by the 
Congress at Benares as a delegate to England to urge the more pressing 
proposals of the Congress on Government, he seconded the resolution m 
an able speech. At the 22nd session held in Calcutta (1906) he moved the 
resolution relating to Permanent Settlement and protested against the 
view that the Land Tax was rent. His view was that “land m India 
had never belonged to the King; the sages had said that 11 ie world be- 
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fonged to those who were bora in it; private property was gained by culti¬ 
vation, and the King, who was ordained for protection, received a share 
from the cultivators for his services. The idea that land belonged to the 
King was Western and feudal, not Indian.” 

He had virtually stood aloof from tlie Congress since the Surat Split. 
The Moderate Congress did not appeal to his judgment. He reappeared 
in the Congress after the Nationalists were admitted into the Congress 
bv the Lucknow amendments of 3916, and took an active part in the 
Special Session of the Congress held in Bombay in 1938, and in the session 
at Amritsar (1919), dwelling at. the latter at length upon the Funda¬ 
mental Rights of the people. He was shortly after called on to preside 
over the Nagpur session of the Congress and he performed his duties 
there with great tact and. ability. 

RAJA IfAMPAL SINGH 

Amongst other Congressmen of eminence Raja Rarapal Singh’s was 
a most outstanding name for a long time in Congress circles. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that Raja Rampal Singh was the mover of the resolution 
on Volunteering at the 2nd Congress and administered a solemn warn¬ 
ing to India:— 

“Despite the glories of Pmc Bntanniva, despite the noble inten¬ 
tions of Great Britain, despite all the good she may have done or 
tried to do us, the balance will be against her, and India will have to 
regret rather than rejoice that she has ever had anything to do with 
England, This may be strong language, but it is the truth. Nothing 
can ever make amends to a Nation for the destruction of its National 
spirit, and of the capacity to defend itself and the soil from, which 
it springs. Look where you will around you in the world .and you 
will see gigantic armies and armaments. There is trouble in store 
for the whole civilized world, and sooner or later, a tremendous 
military straggle will commence, in which, assuredly, before it termi¬ 
nates, Great Britain will be involved. Great Britain, with all her 
wealth, cannot put oue hundred men into the field for every thou¬ 
sand that several Continental Powers can. Then will England regret 
that, instead of having millions of brave Indians trained to fling hack 
invaders, she has only her scanty legions to oppose to them. ’ ’ 

He pointed out how people and crops were entirely at the mercy of 
wild beasts. In his grandson, the young Raja of Kalakanliad, who has 
lately passed away at a premature age, Rampal Siugli was truly reborn as 
a sincere patriot'and as a true apostle of the Congress at whose shrine 
he himself had offered incense while on earth in flesh and blood. 

KALI CHARAN BANERJEE 

In the first half of these fifty years of Congress activity it used to 
he the prevailing practice to group together important resolutions of more 
than one year’s standing and call them the omnibus resolution. Men of 
versatile talents who could deal with the several subjects comprised in 
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this resolution used to be selected to move it year after year, and in 1889 
the choice foilUpon Kali Chnran Banerjee. He was an Indian Christian 
vy'Uo had taken for years keen interest in Congress affairs, ami in the 
year 18QG formed a member of the Indian delegation to England elected 
‘'to represent Congress views before the British. Public .** At the 9th 
Congress (Lahore 1893), he moved the resohition on the separation of 
the Judicial and the Executive and cited the ‘Shocking case which had 
just occurred in which four men were sentenced to death and three' to 
transportation for life* after a trial in which redes of Law were disregard¬ 
ed and the Magistrate acted m Prosecutor and Judge combined. M Mr. 
Banerjee handled the subject of simultaneous examinations in the year 
1S95 at; the eleven tit session, Poona^ and pleaded, the next year* in Calcutta 
for Teaching Universities in particular and the improvement of Univer¬ 
sities in general Government said the matter was not urgent and he 
prayed the Congress to make it so. As time advanced and political con¬ 
sciousness grew in the people, their liberties were notably curtailed, and 
when the prohibition was imposed on managers and teachers in aided in¬ 
stitutions forbidding them from taking part in political movements or 
attending political meetings without the consent of the Director of. Public 
Instruction, Mr. Banerjee entered a spirited protest against this invasion, 
of elementary rights of citizens at the fifteenth session of the Congress 
(Lucknow, 1899). Two years later in Calcutta, in 1901, he urged that 
Indian lawyers should be added to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council for Indian appeals. B&hu Kali Charan Banerjee would un¬ 
doubtedly have become the President of the Congress in the fulness of 
time if he had been spared long enough, and the Congress which had a 
Hindu as its first, a ParjseC as its second, and a Muslim as its third Pre¬ 
sident, would have had an Indian Christian also as the tribune of the 
people, but he was cut off before his time in 1908. 

NAWAB SOD MAHOMED BAHADUR 

The practice of coupling a Muslim Secretary with a Hindu Secretary 
started with the Madras Congress of 1914 at which Nawab Syecl Mahomed 
Bahadur and Mr. N„ Subha Ran Pantulu were elected Secretaries. But 
the Nawab had already become the President of the Congress, having been 
called to that high office at Karachi in, 191.3, He was however, a Con¬ 
gressman first and Muslim next. So early as in 1901 he was elected to 
the Indian Congress Committee, and earlier still in 1898, he,had taken 
part in the deliberations of the Madras Congress, having seconded a re¬ 
solution welcoming Lord Citram, When the Congress met in Madras in 
1903 (19th session) the Nawab was the Chairman of the Reception' Com¬ 
mittee, and at the 20th session (1904, Bombay), lie was one of those 
elected to a Committee to draw up a constitution for.the Congress, In 
1906 he was elected to the Standing Committee of the Congress. When 
the Convention Congress sat in Madras in 1908, the honour of proposing 
Ur, Rash Briiari Ghose to the Chair fell to the lot of the Nawab. His 
greatest service to the cause of the Congress was really rendered at Karachi 
(1913) where he presided over the 28th session. Being a patriot not im¬ 
bued in the least with communal consciousness, Iks struck a high note of 
Nationalism and urged that the various communities of India should ad- 
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Viuiee''"together rather than in separate groups. He noted the rapproche¬ 
ment o!. Hindus and Muslims, as shown by the hope expressed by the All- 
India Muslim League that the Leaders on both sides should meet periodi¬ 
cally “to find a modi(S operands for joint and concerted action on ques¬ 
tions of public good. 7J It would be no exaggeration to say that tie 
Hindu -Muslim concordat as well as the Congress League Scheme of Luck¬ 
now were the off-spring of the seed sown by the Nawab at. Karachi in a 
spirit of lofty patriotism and with pure Nationalistic outlook. 


DAiTI ABAdI EHARE 


Permanent Settlement and fixity of tenure of land were a favourite 
subject in the early years of the Congress and Mr. Khnre moved a reso¬ 
lution on the subject at the 9th session at Lahore (1893). lie had been 
curlier selected in 1890 as a member of the Congress deputation that 
was to go to England, lie took an intimate part in the preparation of a 
constitution for the Congress, which was passed in the year 1006 on his 
motion and most of which was later incorporated in the constitution fram¬ 
ed in 1908. Mr. Kbare was the Secretary of the Congress from the year 
1909 to the year 1913 along with! |lr. D, B, Wacha, and in 1911 he moved 
the abolition of the countervailing Excise duties oil Indian eotton goods 
handicapping the growth and expansion of the Indian cotton industry. 
When in 1913 the Muslim League adopted the ideal of Self-Government 
for India, Mr. Khare in seconding the resolution welcoming such a deve¬ 
lopment said that Self-Government would he Avon by the brotherhood of 
Hindu and Muslim* 


MUNSHI GANGA PRASAD VARMA 


Amongst those early patriots who had graced the first session of the 
Congress was Ganga Prasad Varma from Lucknow. At the second ses¬ 
sion he was elected to the Committee appointed to consider the Public 
Service question and report to the Congress. So late as in 1996 he was 
elected to the Standing Committee of the Congress and in ttie interim 
period he had filled various positions in the Congress Committees, 


R. x\ T . MODHOLKAR 


Amongst the hardworking Congressmen of the earlier era Mr, It* N, 
Mudhqlkar held a position second to that of none. Hus first association 
with the Congress was in 1886 at its fourth session (Allahabad) when in 
seconding the resolution on the Police, he pointed out “how the Policeman 
who ought to be loved was detested.“ Twenty-four years thereafter the 
Nation chose him as the President of the Congress in 1912 at Bankipore, 
and during those long years, he was a laborious student of Indian politics 
covering a wide range of interests. Agricultural, Indebtedness,* Poverty 
and Economic uplift including Technical Education were his forte. It was 
as his co-ad jutor that Mr, C, Y. Chintamani underwent the necessary pro¬ 
bation before he shot up in Indian politics by dint his dynamic intellect 
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SIB C. SANKARAN NAIR 


Sir C. Saiikaran Hair Was a power in bis own day. He was a stal¬ 
wart in intellect as be was in stature and to his credit stand some big 
achievements. His labours in (he Congress cause were early rewarded by 
the National body calling him to preside over the Aroraoti session in 
1897. Like Chanda varkar and Tyabji in Bombay, Saiikaran Nair too 
was drafted to the Bench of the Madras High Coart some time after. 
From the Bench he was translated to the Government of India as Member 
of the Executive Council in 1915 and his resignation, on the question of 
continuance of Martial Law in 1919, of his high office made him widely 
popular. But like a boomerang which bursts—-no one knows where—his 
attacks were unexpected always and they sometimes recoiled on himself 
Bueh was his attack on Gandhi in the book ‘Gandhi and Anarchy Vwjhidh 
led to his being sued by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieut. Governor of the 
Bunj ah and he had to pay 3 lacs _p f rupees altogether as damages and costs. 


P. KESAVA PILLAI 


Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai’s connection began with the earliest 
days and continued tilt the year 1917, since when he resigned from the 
Congress, In the dosing years of his connection, he was a Secretary of 
Gie Congress and an ardent co-adjufor of Mrs. Besant. 


BEGIN CHANDRA PAL 


Prom Bengal we have many names to recall. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Ambika Cliaran Maznradar, Baikunta Nath Sen, were all men of first rate 
position and abilities who were popular speakers of tht Congress in their 
day. Bepin Baku’s connection began fairly early. He was an orator of 
renown and he swept the country from end to end by his eloquence in 
preaching his new cult of Boycott, Swadeshi and National Education. 
His extended meaning of Boycott at the Calcutta session (1906) was dis¬ 
sented from by speaker after speaker. His speeches in Madras in 1907 
were considered by Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar, the Advocate-General, as 
inflammatory but not seditious, and he was forced to quit the Presidency. 
He was once deported during Lord Min to’a time and on another occasion 
when Aurobindo Giiose was being prosecuted as Editor of Bandcmataram-, 
Bepin Babu knowing that his evidence would be material against Auro- 
bindo, declined to-speak from the box and cheerfully took his six months’ 
R. I. for it. Later when he returned from England he was prosecuted for 
his articles on ‘Aetiology of the Bomb, 5 but he apologized. He was since 
feeling out of joint with the growing changes in the evolution of Indian 
Polities, and being an individualist of a marked type, naturally ceased to 
be the popular and prominent figure that he had been for years in the 
Congress arena. His last public appearance was at the All-Parties' Con¬ 
ference held at Lucknow in 1928. It must be admitted that Bepin Babu 
was one of the few men that exercised a magical influence, through his 
speeches and writings .in New India and Bandemataram, on the young 
men of his time. 
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AMBIKA CHAKAN MAZUMDAR 


Babn Ambika Cliaran Mazumdar was a lawyer who steadily worked 
his way up to the Presidentship of the Congress at Lucknow in 1916. 
His flights of eloquence were of a rare order. Wc have already quoted 
from his speeeh in 19.11* at the Calcutta Congress. He was the author of 
a fine and famous book on the Congress entitled * Indian National Evo ¬ 
lution \ 


RHtJPEND&A NATH BASU 


Not less eloquent was Babtt Bbupendra Nath Basil who was called 
upon to preside over the Congress in 1914 in Madras. Dealing with the 
raison d’etre of Indians' demand for Self-Government, Mr, Basil said: 

“The days of the lotus-eaters are gone. The world fc swinging 
onward on the uplifting ropes of time* and in Europe* the War of 
Nations, now in progress, will knock off the last weights of medieval 
domination of one man over many; of one race over another. It is 
not possible to roll back the tide of wider life which is dewing like 
the warm gulf-stream through the gateways of the West into the still 
waters of the East. You may bend the Indian Universities to your 
will, if you like, fetter their feet with obstructive statutes, but you 
cannot bar the imponderable influences of an expanding world. If 
English rule itt India meant the canonization, of a bureaucracy* if it 
meant perpetual domination and perpetual tutelage, an increasing 
deadweight on the soul of India, it would be a curse to civilization 
and a blot on humanity.V 

Bhu pen Babu was a successful solicitor in Calcutta with a large prac¬ 
tice who gave his time to politics gladly and his oratory was undoubtedly 
of a highly cultured type. He was able almost to act his part and display 
considerable emotion, so much so that one btg leader humorously described 
him as the man with a melodramatic countenance and chemical tears In 
bis eyes. We would miy the tears were physiological as wfelt as psycholo¬ 
gical He took up the position that the Congress should pet as His 
Majesty T s Opposition. 


MAULVI MAZAE-UL-HAQ 


Manlvi Mazar-ui-Haq is one of-those stalwarts in intellect as well as 
in physique who gave the warmest support to the Indian National Congress 
from Bihar and who was a Nationalist every inch. Oommimalisrn was 
abhorrent to him and when at the 25th Congress in 1910 which met at 
Allahabad, Mr. Jiniiah moved a resolution condemning communal repre¬ 
sentation, Maulvl Mazar-iiUIInq seconded it in an able speech in which 
he exhorted Hindus and Muslims to join hands. It will be remembered 
that the Minto-Morley Reforms had just come into operation and had em¬ 
bodied for the first time n scheme of communal representation in the 
Legislative Councils. It required the utmost sincerity of purpose and 
courage of conviction to be able to my, as Mazar-ul-Haq did. To the Mus- 
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lints wlio were just, then el a ted with their achievements, that their success 
was really injurious to the common interests of the two great communi¬ 
ties, and that what the country wanted was that they should join hands 
and not remain apart in watertight compartments. 

When in 1914, a deputation was sent to England by the Congress, 
Maulvi Mazar-ul-Haq was elected to serve on it along with Messrs, Bhu- 
pendra Nath Basil, M. A. Jinnah, N. M. Samarth, S. Siuha, 13, N. Samoa 
and Lain Lajpat Itai. Thereafter he did not take aetiye interest in Con¬ 
gress a (fairs but remained a staunch Nationalist to the end. The purity 
of; his Nationalism was only excelled by the saintliness of his character 
which attracted public attention and endeared him to the people of India 
iu general and to the people of Biliar in particular, and the latter days 
of his life he spent not only in retirement but in renunciation as a true 
Faquir, 

MAHADEV GOV1ND RANADE 

Mali ad ev Govirnl Ran a do, popularly known as Justice Ranade, was 
a towering personality in the Congress. Within the strict meaning of 
the.term, lie could not be termed a Congressman, for he was a high officer in 
the Judicial Department of the Bombay Government, but, he was for years 
together.the power behind the throne. He furnished the inspiration for 
the Congress movement. His tall stature, the statuesque cut of his face 
and liis Maharashtra turban, with liis flowing robes of ancient Hindu 
style, marked him out at the various sessions of the Congress from, the 
rest. His attainments as a scholar and savant, which have made him me¬ 
morable both as an economist and a historian, liaye left the Nation a rich 
legacy in the Rise of the Marat ha -Power and in his Essays in Indian Eco¬ 
nomics. Social Reform was his forte, and for years the Social Conference, 

: which had formed an adjunct of the Congress, was his pot child. When 
1 differences arose in the year 3395 at the Poona Session as -to whether the 
Congress could concern itself with questions of Social Reform and with 
(he Social Conferences, it was the “tolerant and wise action, of Mr. Justice 
Kanade,” as pointed out by Babu Surcndra Nath Bauerjca, that put an 
end to them and smoothed matters. Justice Ranade ! s services to the 
Nation during the outbreak of plague were inestimable and it is not 
time yet to describe them all to posterity. .After fifteen years of inde¬ 
fatigable labours in the field of Social Reform and in the cause of the 
Congress, Ranade passed away in the year 1901 leaving memories which 
serve to help us bold his name in high veneration, 

PANDIT BIS HAN NARAYAN DIIAR 

Pandit Bisbnu Narayan Phar is another of the earlier day politicians 
who made a mark' on Congress history by Ids devotion to the National 
Congress. 


In 1903 he movJd the resolution on the Official Secrets Bill and 
said: “Lord Curzon is astonished that this should be described as Russian¬ 
izing the administration. 1 am astonished that any one should be so im¬ 
perfectly informed regarding the Russian Government as to think that : t 
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has got anything in its purely civil lam so arbitrary aiut m disastrous to 
the Civil Liberties of the people as Lord Curzorris Bill, if passed, would 
be in this country, 

He was called upon to preside over the Calcutta Congress in 1911 
over which it was hoped Mr* Ramsay MacDonald would preside, but the 
death of Mrs, MacDonald had called him away from India and Bishan 
Narayan Dlmr was unexpectedly asked to take his place* lie presided over 
the Congress just at a moment when the worst blow was dealt to the 
bureaucracy by the annulment of the Partition of Bengal* But long 
anterior to his attainment of the highest National honour, he gave proofs 
of Jus capacity and eloquence which really he shared with most of the 
earlier day stalwarts. Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar had indeed figured 
prominently from the earliest Congress. lie made a noble appeal at the 
3rd Congress (Madras, 1887) saying: ^Kngknd has moved us from our 
ancient anchorage* She has east us adrift, against our will, upon the 
wide waters of a Seething proletariat; and wo turn back to England and 
ask her to grant m that compass of representative institutions by which, 
amidst a thousand storms, she has steered her prosperous course to the 
safe haven of regulated political freedom* J> 

Bksban Narayan Dhav's description of the bureaucracy-in alike pic¬ 
turesque and pungent and we make no apology for quoting it at length 
here: 

4 ‘The root-cause of most of our misfortunes which, if not correct¬ 
ed, forebodes serious disasters in the future, is the growth of an un¬ 
sympathetic and illiberal spirit in the bxireaiicracy towards the new¬ 
born hopes and ideals of the Indian people* While a New India has 
gradually been rising up, that spirit too has been growing, and so a 
mtki&I .situation has arisen* On the cme hand, the educated classes 
filled with new knowledge and conscious of new political lights, but 
hampered by the bars arid fetters of a system perhaps good enough 
for oilier days but now obsolete* on the other, the bureaucracy with its 
vested interests, its domineering habits, its old traditions of absolute 
and unquestioned authority, suspicious of knowledge and adverse to 
innovation, like every close corporation, cut off from the people by 
its racial exclusiveness and wedded to a paternal system of Govern¬ 
ment under which it has so long enjoyed power and pelf but which 
is discordant with the moral, liberal ideals of the present day* 11 

RAME8H CHANDRA DUTT 

Another outstanding character in the Congress polities towards the 
end of the last century was Ramosh Chandra Butt* He was not a mere 
political agitator even in the sense of the London Times which - lively 
described Congressmen (ISftti) as men with little or no stake 1 : ■ 

try, men of straw who were place-seekers. Tie lmd closed a o ' 
risen to the position of Coinmissionersliip. He east in 
Congress and brought to bear his rich experience and 
over a Jong course of years spent as an LC.S, o -fl* 
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tions of the day. lie held that the causes of famine were the hea vy assess¬ 
ments on land and the destruction of the village industries by free com¬ 
petition with English machinery. He regretted that a country which, 
had organised Village Self-Government 3,000 years ago was being virtually 
ruled through the Police, “the hated link between the district officers and 
the people." He was a great authority on Land Revenue affairs, Eco¬ 
nomic questions and Famines, lie pre.ided over the Congress at Luck¬ 
now, 1890. lie has made himself memorable by the statement that "there 
is no better way of creating sedition than by suppressing free discussion 
iu newspapers and meetings.” 

N. SUBBA HAU PANT tILTJ 

Another of these venerable patriarchs of the Congress is Mr. N. Snbbn 
Kan Pantulu who is an active public man to-day at the age of four score 
and who, though he has not been quite a whole-hogger in respect of recent 
Congress programmes, continues to be an ardent Nationalist. His connec¬ 
tion with the Congress began almost from its birth, for he was present 
and spoke at the 4th Congress (Allahabad, 1888) and ever since figured 
on the Congress platform moving, seconding or supporting resolutions re¬ 
lating to Salt Tax, the Judicial and the Executive, the admission of 
Indians into the Executive Councils, Trial by Jury and the position of 
Legal practitioners. As a member of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
he "moved a resolution urging the appointment of a Public Services Com¬ 
mission which was accepted, and in the Congress of 1912 at Bankipore lie 
moved the resolution of thanks for the appointment of a Royal Commis¬ 
si on on Public Services. 

He has not cared to accept a title or seek a job at the hands of Gov¬ 
ernment, when his contemporaries were being rewarded with the one or 
the other. On the other hand, his Province chose him as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee W 1.898 and the Congress itself elected him as 
the General Secretary in 1914, ’15, ’16 and ’17, But in 1917 he declined 
the honour with thanks when he saw that Mrs. Bcsant took a third Secre¬ 
tary in Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar as the renl Working Secretary. lie 
set the example, during his term, of ton ring India at his own expense and 
enthusing the people on Congress matters throughout the country. 

LAI/A MURLIDHAR 

We may not forget to record the name of Lola Murlklhar of Punjab 
who went to the second session of the Congress in Calcutta (1886) 
straight from prison released on bail, convicted without evidence "be¬ 
cause r ain considered a political agitator, because l have my own opi- 
, ■ ’ speak what I think without fear.” Laic Malik 15 hag wan Das 

'smail Khan was the first to speak in Urdu at this very session. 

1 -maker of the Congress was Mrs. Kadhubini Ganguii who 

yrvyvote of thanks to the President of the sixteenth 
W tin). 
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Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha first made his appearance at the 15th 
session of the Congress, at Lucknow (1399), and spoke on the separation 
of the Executive and the Judicial functions, u a subject worn threadbare 
but necessarily brought up for the 15th time,” as Mrs. Besaitt says. Jle 
reverted to the same subject at the next session, (Lahore*^ 19.00) autl gave 
a foretaste of his abilities and concluded by raying that, "the Government 
must rest upon the affection of the people, mid that could only be secured 
hy conferring upon them the boon of justice, not the justice which we 
f .iijoy to-day, half mdh and half water, adulterated justice, but real and 
righteous British justice,” At the seventeenth session, an a tiled subject, 
namely, Police Reform, was handled by him. The next year too, Mr. 
Sjlihfl was chosen to speah on the same subject m& then he referred to' 
the inadequacy of the representation of experienced Indians on the Police 
Commission which was appointed during Lord Curatorial time. There was 
a peculiar appropriateness in his remark that, of the two non-officials on 
the OomniUiou, "Out* was a 0. I. E. always speaking to please English¬ 
men and the other a Maharaja, as yet untried. M The appropriateness lies 
in the fact that though Mr. ftmha became later a Member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of Bihar he remains without a title. At the twentieth session 
he supported ai resolution that a deputation should be sent to England on 
the eve of the General Election of 1905, At the seme session he had Hie ' 
honour of moving the resolution urging the Section to Parliament of, Me. 
Dadablnu Naocbji, Sir Henry Cotton and Mr, John jfurdme. At the 
twenty-first Congress (Kashi, 1905) Et Pol ice Reforms were entrusted to 
thp old champion/’ Mr. Sinha, ami he pointed out how bitterly the Police 
Commission had disappointed them, constituting a special Police Service 
from which Indians were to bo excluded. Mr, Sinha was preseut 
a* an active member at the 1st Moderate Congress of 1908. By the year 
1910. in which the Congress met at Allahabad, the outlook of the Indian 
politicians was widened by the appointment, of an Indian to the Law Mem¬ 
bership of the Viceroy's Executive Council but the range of choice was 
limited to the members of the English Bar, and the Horn 8.,Bmha pointed 
out the unwisdom of the restriction and urged that the advocates and 
v*iUls-should also be eligible. Next year when the Congress met in Cal¬ 
cutta Mr. Binha pleaded for an Executive Council and a Governor for 
the ij. I*. He was ayuin present in Madras in 1914 and received the thanks 
uf tins Congress for the good work that he had done a^ a member of the 
deputation to Loudon composed of, besides himself, Messrs. Rhupendra- 
iiijlIi Basil, M. A. Jijiuab, Samm-th, g|axar-uMI)l% the Hoc B, N. Himm 
and Lala Lajpat Rid, 

There are scores of public workers—many of them dead imd n few 
still y live—who have made notable contributions to the Nrtthmat cause 
hv their aiMcrity oi; purpose, services and sacrifices* to whom posterity 
tnves a deep debt. To enumerate them would only lead to invidious dk- 
tmotions, however unmeant they be, and we shall be content to recall 
their memory with a feeling of sincere gratitude. 
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. -TOWARDS RE-UNION (1915) 

The year 19.15 really is a landmark m the political history of India. 
Mrs. Besanfc’s publication entitled Row India Wrought For Freedom has 
Covered the period intervening between 1885, the year of the birth of the 
Congress, and 1914, the year of th£ outbreak of the Great War, It may 
be remembered that the Japanese victory in the Russo-Japanese War had 
filled the Asiatic Nations with a sense of renewed eon ft deuce in their own 
capacities and prowess at the beginning of this century. Likewise did 
the marvellous feats of endurance and bravery displayed by the. Indian 
troops in the winter of 1914 in France and Flanders, and their successful 
stand against the onslaughts of German invasion in the Great European 
War create a new atmosphere alike in Europe and Asia and raise the 
Indians miles higher in the estimation of the "Western Nations than ever 
before. ■ Such an appreciation of the services of the Indian troops in the 
War who were taken abroad in anticipation of Parliamentary sanction, 
naturally had its repercussion on the minds of Indians. It kindled a 
sense of reward in the minds of some, such as Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
and a sense of rights in the minds of others, such as Mrs. Beeant. Mrs. 
Besant had been working in the cause of the poor, the whole of her life¬ 
time, and ,of India ever since the days of Mr. Bradlaugh* But it was in 
1914 that she joined the Congress and speaking on the question of 1 Reci¬ 
procity 7 said, “there had been talk of a reward due to India's loyalty; 
but India does not chaffer with the blond of her sons and the proud tears 
of her daughters in exchange for so much liberty, so much right. India 
claims the right, as a Nation, to justice among the peoples of the Empire. 
India asked for this before the War, India asks for it during the War, 
India will ask for it after the War; but not as a reward, but as a right does 
she ask for it On that there must be no mistake,” When Mrs. Besant 
jumped from Theosophy and the High Court where she had to face a liti¬ 
gation relating to Jiddn Rmhnamurti and his brother, to the Congress 
and the spacious atmosphere of the Beach, she brought hew ideas, new 
talents, new resources, and altogether a new method of organisation and 
a new outlook into the field of the Congress. She was already a great 
world character and had millions of followers in the East and the West, 
in the New Hemisphere as well as the Old, No wonder then that, with 
this mighty following and with her inexhaustible energy, she gave a new 
life to Indian politics. 

What was the position of affairs in 1915 f Gokhale had passed away 
on the 19th February 1915. 81r Pheroseshah Mehta had already gone 

out of view, having declined the Presidentship of the Congress in 1909, 
six days before he was due to take the chair, and followed Qokhale to the 
grave in November 1915. Infirmities of advancing years were creeping 



upon Mr. Wacha who stated at the Bombay Ooiflgrees of 191.5 that ol$ 
age had its own penalties, for liitf vision was fast failing. Moreover he 
was all along only a great scholar and a good Secretary, never a General 
leading his forces from victory to victory. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
had retired as a judge and was a spent force in polities. Heramba Chandra 
Maitra, Mudholkar and Sufoba Ran Fantulu were excellent Lieutenants, 
Captains'or Colonels in the a %my of the Congress, anti nothing more. 
Sureiidra Nath Gancrjea, eminent as lie was, was not quite in time with 
the new thought 

These was no Meld-Marshal, no Generalissimo to lead the array. 
Lokamanya Tilak was released in June 1914 from Mandalay after nearly 
completing his full term. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri no doubt stepped into the 
shoes of Gohhale as the President of that great and noble order—the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society, but by his inherent temperament as well os by the 
eternal conflict raging in his breast between his Extremist inclinations 
and Moderate 'conviction/ between principle and expediency, between 
the ultimate and the immediate, he was always content to remain a back¬ 
bencher, though he loved to praise the cross-bench mind. At any rate he 
never occupied the Front Bench nor eared for the limelight. Pandit 
Jladau Mohan Malaviya was not in a position to lead the Congress on 
the Moderate lines, nor had he the grit to force his way forward, Gandhi 
himself had just arrived in India and, if we may say so, did not as yet 
start his public life on defined lines. He was under the advice of his 
political Guru—Goklialc, silently studying the conditions of the country 
which he had long ago left and to which lie had paid two or three short 
visits at intervals. Lala Lajpat Rai was disgusted with the state of affairs 
in this country and notably in his Province, and during the War was vir¬ 
tually an exile in America. Satyendra Prasamm (later Lord) Sinha, who 
presided over the Congress of 1915 in Bombay, was altogether out of tune 
with the now spirit and ceased go interest himself in Congress polities 
after the Bombay Session, Leadership was almost passing from the 
Nation to the bureaucracy. Power had gone out of the Moderates, The 
Nationalists had not as yet come into their own. Attempts made by Mrs. 
Bezant to bring the two wings of the Congress together failed in 1914 and 
J915, and the story of the failure may briefly be studied. 

In 1915 Lokamanya Tilak should have been the uncrowned king not 
only of Maharashtra, but of the whole of India, except for ai; unfortunate 
combination of forces to keep him out of what should legitimately have 
been his. He was released in June 1914 and ever since strenuous efforts 
were made by him to start a big Home Rule agitation, and by well-mean¬ 
ing friends to bring the two wings of the Congress together, Lokamanya 
Tilak himself wanted sedulously to avoid offending the susceptibilities of 
the Moderates but they did not respond to his approaches. Tilak ? s three¬ 
fold programme was, (1) the Congress Compromise, (2) the re-o^ganisa- 
tbn of the Nationalist Party, and (3) the setting on foot of a strong 
agitation for Home Rule. On the first of these items, Lokamanya Tilak 
and the Nationalists wanted the avenues to the election of Congress dele¬ 
gates to foe widened. As things stood, the Articles of the Constitution 
restricted the right of election to certain organizations —* ' provided that 
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no such political association of public body snail 'be recognised unless the 
said Association or Body, by a resolution of a general meeting of its 
members, expressed its acceptance of the principle embodied in Article I 
of this Constitution and makes the acceptance of the same condition pre¬ 
cedent to new membership." The Article contemplated a Moderate creed 
with Colonial Self-Govemmeiit a a the goal. The election of Congress 
delegates was thus placed exclusively in the hands of the Moderate Asso¬ 
ciations and it was not to be expected that the Nationalists should seek 
admission, through the goodwill of their opponents, to the Congress* 
Article XX had therefore to be widened and to this end Mrs* Rerant and 
Mr* N. Bubba JJau Fautulu, the Genera f Secretary of the Congress, went 
to Foona in the first week 7 of December, 1914 and conferred with Messrs* 
Tilak, Gokhale and others. An amendment was agreed upon. Then Mr. 
Subba San went^to consult Sir Pherozeshali in Bombay and returned dis¬ 
appointed* Then, he mot Mr. Tilak and Mr* Gokhale. Mr* Gokhale was 
convinced that Mr. Tilak’a re-entry into the Congress camp would only 
be a signal for a renewal of the old struggle. He therefore withdrevv his 
support to the amendment proposed, in an oral message to Mrs. Besant* 
In reply to a letter from the President-elect of the 19 th Congress of 1914, 
he wrote a confidential letter explaining the reasops of his change of view, 
The letter became public in no time* It was stated in it that Mr. Tilak 
had openly avowed his intention of adopting the ‘Boycott of Government' 
and the obstructionist methods of the Irish if ho entered the Congress. 
When Lokamunya Tilak repudiated it, on an enquiry by Mrs, Besant, an 
apology was no doubt offered to him, but the reconeiliation was postponed. 
Mr, Subha Ran Pautulu published in New India (8-2-1915) a statement 
in which he said that the Bombay Conventionalist leaders were dead op¬ 
posed to Mrs. Besant's amendment. 

The story of Mrs. Besant's unsuccessful attempts to bring the Mo¬ 
derates and the Nationalists together in the Congress has just been told. 
Early in the year, India sustained a great loss in the premature death of 
Gokhale who passed away on the 19 th February. Tilak had a great 
regard for his political opponent, and when Gokhale passed away, deli¬ 
vered the funeral oration which was intensely passionate 

'"This is not a time for cheers. This is a time for shedding tears. 
This diamond of India, this jewel of Maharashtra, this prince o i 
workers is laid to eternal rest on the funeral ground. Look at him 
and try to emulate him* Every one of you should place his life as 
a model to be imitated and should try to fill up the gap caused by 
his death, and if you will do your level best to emulate him in this 
way, he will feel glad even in the next world*" 

In the Provincial Conference (May 4, 1915), in moving the resolu¬ 
tion of condolence to Mr. Gokhale f s family, Tilak described how he waa 
partially responsible for introducing Gokliale into the field of public life. 

During the year 1915, and the year 3.916 too, Tilak worked assidu¬ 
ously to organize hta party. He held that “a strong party needs (1) a 
magnetic leadership, (2) a rallying point, and (3) a war-cry. In Mr, 
Joseph Baptista, Tilak .found an able coadjutor and under Mr. Baptista's 
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Presidentship a thousand Nationalists met at Poona, and this Conference 
stood in marked contrast with the Moderate Conference wliich met shortly 
after with a poor attendance* but was graced by the presence of Lord 
Willingdon at it. The Poona Conference supplied the war-cry of Home 1 
Rule and Tick's sole pre-occupation was how to advance India's cause* 
to this goal. It was his intention to get a Bill introduced in Parliament 
through the good offices of Labour lea^ars and then concentrate his acti¬ 
vities on a vast propaganda* (Account taken from Mr* Athalye’a 'Life 
of Lokamanya Tilak/) 

The Congress of 1915 was to meet in Bombay, and m all proposals 
for a compromise had failed, it was to be essentially a Moderate Con¬ 
gress. 'On the eve of the Congress, Sir Pherozeshab Mehta passed away 
m the month of November* The President chosen for the year was Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha,—whose position and learning were of an un ¬ 
challengeable character. His touch with the Congress movement .was 
indeed little, bat he brought to the Bombay Session all the prestige that 
clings round the name of an ex-Law Member of the Government of India, 
who had not cared to stick to his high office even for half his term* But 
he was new to bis new duties and was largely influenced by the elderly 
Congressmen by whom he was surrounded. 

Sir S* P. Sinlrn made, from the Nationalist point of view, a most 
reactionary speech, in which he described India as a patient whose frac~ 
hired limbs Were* in splints. According to his conception the need was 
“a reasoned ideal of India's future such as will satisfy the aspirations 
and ambitions of the rising generation of India and at the same time will 
meet with the approval of those to whom India's destinies are committed/' 
In this view he demanded an announcement of policy. He was essentially 
an ultra-Conservative. 

At the Bombay Congress of 1B15, however, the Am signs of that 
great revival in public interest in the Congress after the Surat imbroglio 
became visible, which made its influence Pelt from, and after, the next 
foil Giving Congress at. Lucknow. No less than 2,25D delegates attended 
the Bombay Session and the resolutions that were passed covered a large 
variety of subjects. The first four recorded the Nation's grief at the 
passing away of three ex-Presidents of the Congress, viz,, Copal Krishna 
Ookhale, Pherozeshah Mehta, Sir Henry Cotton, and of a friend, Kier 
Hardie, who ‘‘in and outside the House of Commons rendered valuable 
vices to this country which will be gratefully cherished by the people 
of India/' The fifth recorded the loyalty of the people. The sixth resolu¬ 
tion recorded the abiding sense of the Congress in the righteousness of 
ihe cause espoused by Great Britain and her Allies and expressed gratifi¬ 
cation at the splendid achievements of the British Navy. The seventh 
resolution asked for an extension of term of office for Lord Hardinge as 
Viceroy. The eighth resolution re-affirmed the numerous previous resolu¬ 
tions of the Congress regarding the justice and expediency of admitting 
Indians to commissions in the Army and Navy, their training in existing 
Military and Naval schools and colleges and opening fresh ones in India, 
It also emphasised the necessity of re-organizing the system of volunteer- 
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"mg with due regard to the rights of the people of this country to enlist 
themselves as Citizen soldiers without distinction of race, class or creed. 
The ninth resented the unmerited slur cast upon the people by the Arms 
Act {XI of 1878) and the tenth regretted the existing laws affecting 
Indians in South Africa and Canada. The eleventh resolution thanked 
the Viceroy for lending his statesmanlike support to the resolution for 
Imperial Legislative Council demanding representation for India on the 
Imperial Conference and requested the Government to allow at least two 
members deputed to take part in the Conference to be elected by the elect¬ 
ed members of the Imperial Council. The twelfth resolution reiterated 
the demand for an Executive Council for the United Provinces. The 
thirteenth asked for the abolition of indentured labour and the fourteenth 
repeated the oft-repeated , demand for the separation of Executive and 
Judicial functions. The fifteenth asked for the establishment, of High 
Courts in the Punjab, Burma and the Central Provinces with ihe status 
and powers of Chartered High Courts. The sixteenth supported the 
Swadeshi movement and the seventeenth protested against the continua¬ 
tion of the Press Act. The eighteenth resolution opined that in the best 
interests of the people of India it was necessary that complete fiscal free¬ 
dom with special reference to import, export and excise duties should be 
conceded to the Government of India. The nineteen t:h resolution was 
important and demanded Substantial measures of reform towards Self- 
Government so as to secure to the people an effective control over the 
Government by introduction of Provincial Autonomy, expansion and re¬ 
form of Legislative Councils where they existed and their establishment 
in Provinces where they did not exist, the reconstruction of various exist¬ 
ing Executive Councils and their establishment in Provinces where they 
did not exist, the reform or abolition of the India Council, and a liberal 
measure of Local Self-Government. The resolution further asked the 
All-India Congress Committee to frame a scheme of reform and a pro¬ 


gramme of continuous work educative and propagandist, and it authoris¬ 
ed the Committee to confer with the Committee of the AH-India Muslim 
League for the same purpose and to take such further measures as may 
be necessary. 

The twentieth resolution opined that a reasonable and definite limit 
should be put to the demand of the State on laud and that the Permanent 
Settlement should be introduced in all areas, Rynhmri or Zamindari, 
creating fixity of tenure for occupants, and failing Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, a settlement for a period of not less than sixty years. The twenty- 
first resolution insisted on steps for industrial development of the country 
by making greater provision for industrial and technical education, grant 
of fiscal autonomy to India in regard to import and export duties, by the 
removal of unjust and artificial barriers like excise duties on cotton goods 
and differential rates for Railway consignment which favoured the foreign 
manufacturer at the expense of the indigenous manufacturer The 
twenty-second resolution disapproved of the Indian Students’ Depart¬ 
ment in England and expressed the growing discontent caused by the 
increasing tendency on the part of educational institutions in the United 
Kingdom to restrict the admission of Indian students and to accord dif¬ 
ferential and unfair treatment to them after admission. The other four 
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resolutions were of a formal character, appointing the. General Secre- 
taries, appreciating the seiwiees of Sir William Wedderburu and other 
members of the British Committee and desiring the maintenance of India, 
amending the Constitution of the Congress and fixing the next Congress to 
be hold at Lucknow, 

We thus see that the Congress resolutions of 1915 are at! epitome 
of the resolutions which had been parsed from time to time by all the 
Congresses held ever since its birth in 1885, 

In regard to the question of Self-Government, however, as we have 
seen, the Congress session held in. Bombay in 1915 gave the lead by its 
resolution XIX instructing the All-India Congress Committee to confer 
with the Executive of the Muslim League and frame a scheme of Self- 
Government, That was the eulntlmtion Indeed of the goodwill that had 
its origin at the Karachi Session in 1913* 

An dnter-sting feature of the Congress of 1915 was that Garnlhi 
could not he elected to the Subjects Committee, and therefore lie was 
nominated to the Committee by the President under the powers vested m 
him under the Constitution- 

One achievement of the Bombay Session was that the Comtifutimi 
of the Congress was suitably altered so as to throw the doors of entry 
practically open to the ingress of Nationalist delegates who were allowed 
to be elected by “public meetings convened under the auspices of my 
association which is of not less than two years’ standing on 31st pecem- 
bci% 1915, and which has for one of its objects the attainment of Self- 
Go vernment within the British Empire by constitutional means” and this 
was followed by a hearty response from Tilak who forthwith publicly 
announced the willingness Of his party to re-enter the Congress through 
the partially opened door. 




CHAPTER ll 

A United Congress (1916) 

The year opened under more auspicious circumstances for the healthy 
development of Congress activities than the previous year. But the 
country was the poorer for the loss of two great men—Gokhale and Mehta 
—hath of whom had passed away in 1915. Tilak had a*; yet no place in 
tlie Congress, for under the compromise reached at the Bombay Session 
he had to wait a full year before he could influence the National organ 
to work on his lines. He, therefore* fell back upon hh idea of a Home 
Buie League, and well was be qualified to take up leadership at this junc¬ 
ture by his culture and talents, by his services and sacrifices. He tried 
his best to induce the Congress to send a deputation to England, but 
that Was not to be. He then started his Home Rule League first in India 
on 23rd April, 1916, some six months before Mrs. Besaut started hem 

But the bureaucracy was his sworn enemy, *. "While Tilak was pleading 
for students joining the Defence Force, lie was served with an order from 
the Punjab Government prohibiting him from entering Delhi or the 
Punjab, 

He accepted the Creed of the Congress for his Home Huh: .League and 
this, it seems, pleased Sastriar much. In 1916 lie completed im Shwthii- 
purti or 00 years of age, and a pur^e of one lac of rupees was presented to 
him which he dedicated to National work. The more Government repress¬ 
ed him, the more he was hounding up, and as a last resort “in order to 
silence Mm rather than imprison him 73 he was asked to be bound over for 
good behaviour for one year in a sum of Rs. 20.000 in his own recog¬ 
nizance and in two securities of Rs. 10,000 each. The Magistrate directed 
him after trial to enter into a bond accordingly, but the High Court 
reversed it, on the 9th November, 1916, This only served to increase his 
popularity. Tilak met with honours, received ovations and purses where¬ 
ver he Went, but physically he was frail—a circumstance which stood in 
the way of his undertaking energetic propaganda throughout India, mov¬ 
ing on the wings of time and electrifying the people by an appeal to 
their emotions. This was left to be done by one older than himself in 
age, frail in sex, but enjoying a better start in life, not being under a 
cloud in the scene of her operations, better known to the 'world, and 
endowed with that dynamic energy which Iniows no fatigue and seeks 
no rest. 

Here was India then in 1916, a Nation whose cause went unheeded, 
and whose leader remained yet to be found. 

It was at such a juncture that Mrs, Besant stepped into the trench. 
She jumped from religion to politics, from Theosophy to Jlmne Rule, She 
started a daily, New India> and later a weekly, The Commonweal. She 
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was the first l o popularise the cry of ‘Home Buie" and she carried on a 
raging, tearing propaganda* The formation of a 'Home Rule for India 
League 1 was discussed in 1915 but was put off to see if the Congress of 
the year would take up work directly for Seif-Government* 

The Conference between the representatives of the Congress and the 
Muslim League enjoined by the Bombay Congress was duly held and 
the outcome was a complete agreement between the leaders of the two 
great communities. A Joint Committee was appointed to frame a scheme 
and make all the arrangements necessary to promote the cause of Indian 
Self-Government within the Empire, The draft prepared by the Joint 
Committee was to be approved at Lucknow in 1916 by both the Congress 
and the Muslim League. Discussions were held at the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting at Allahabad on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th April, 1916 
at the residence of Pandit Motilal Nehru, a member of the Committee, 
who at Surat hud seconded the resolution proposing Dr, Bash Rehari 
Ghose to the chair, but had not been heard of again till 1915. The pro¬ 
posals tentatively arrived at by the AJLC.C* were considered at a joint 
meeting of the A.I.CXl and the Council of the Muslim League in October 
1916 in Calcutta and the Hindu-Muslim Concordat was almost fully ham¬ 
mered out, the quotas of Punjab and Bengal alone being left to be finally 
agreed upon at Lucknow during the sittings of the year's Congress* The 
scheme as finally agreed to by the Joint Commitee in Calcutta, wms approv¬ 
ed by Congress. The inner circle of politicians were also aware by the time 
of Congress that what later came to be widely known as the ''Nineteen 
Memorandum 11 {sec Appendix I) had been sent up to the Viceroy in Nov¬ 
ember 1916 and that it. embodied the principles of a Scheme of Self-Govern¬ 
ment for Indio, the nineteen signatories being all members of the Supreme 
Council All the elected members of the Supreme Legislative Council 
except the two Anglo-Indians, the three who were away from headquar¬ 
ters and two Muslims and one Sikh, signed die Memorandum. It is 
believed that it was the result of information which the signatories bad 
that the Government of India had sent up certain, proposals on the sub¬ 
ject which were reactionary* 

Apparently Mrs. Besant was not satisfied with the tardy way in 
which Congress affairs were progressing* The British Committee the 
Indian National Congress was no doubt attending to Congress work in 
England, but it was only holding 'a watching brief 7 to use its own phra¬ 
seology* Mrs* Besant wanted a more dynamic body and organized an 
Auxiliary Home Rule League in London on 12th June, 1916 ? under the 
Self-Government; Resolution of the Madras Congress of .1914* In India 
her Home Rule League was definitely founded in Madras in the Gokhale 
Hall on 1st September, 1916 and worked well without a hitch throughout 
.1917 on the simple lines suggested by Mrs* Besant, who was its President 
elected for three years by the founding branches. The first Home Buie 
League in India had really been formed, as already pointed out, by Loka- 
mauya Tilak in Maharashtra with headquarters at Poona on the 23rd 
April, 1916, and to distinguish hers from It, Mrs. Besant christened the 
former the All-Lidia Home Rule League in 1917* 
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A UNITED CONGRESS (1916) 

i joined, in accordance with his announcement in January of the 
year, the Congress of 1916 at Lucknow. He succeeded in securing a vast 
majority of \m party, the Nationalists, as the delegates from the Bombay 
Presidency to the Lucknow* session. The Constitution of the time pro¬ 
vided that the Subjects Committee should include the members of the 
A.i.G.C, from each Province, and an equal number, Province by Pro¬ 
vince, elected by the delegates of the Province assembled at the session. 
An interesting story is told of Gandhi's being found a place in the Sub¬ 
jects Committee of the Congress in 1916. It will bo remembered that 
it was in that year tfajft Tilak rejoined the Congress after the Surat Split. 
A proposal that Tilak had made to the Moderates in regard to the per¬ 
sonnel of the elected members of the Subjects Committee having failed, 
Tilak decided to get the delegates of Bombay who were all Nationalists 
to elect only those of their own party. The names were put to the House 
in pairs, one a Nationalist and the other a Moderate. In every ease it 
was ihe former that was elected. Likewise when a Nationalist name was 
jiitted against Gandhi, the latter was voted down, but Tilak declared that 
Gandhi was elected. 

The Lucknow session was presided over by Babu Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar, a tried servant of the Nation whose services to the National 
cause were fittingly rewarded by the honour conferred upon him at Luck¬ 
now. Ilis Presidential Address was of a piece with the eloquent outpour¬ 
ings which the Congress had been accustomed to hear with Teal gusto for 
many years, and examples of which have been quoted in these pages. 
The great achievement of Lucknow was the completion of the Congress- 
League Scheme of Reforms (see Appendix II) with a full formation of 
the Hindu-JImlini Concordat. 

It will, be remembered that the preliminaries of this concordat were 
gone through at Joint Conferences of the League and the Congress Exe¬ 
cutives at Allahabad in April 1916, and in Calcutta in the following 
November. In working out the details of this agreement, the quotas of 
the Punjab and Bengal hi respect of Muslim representation in the Legis¬ 
latures remained to be settled, and settled they were at Lucknow. A full 
account of this concordat is given in the section dealing with Communal 
Representation in Part I, Chapter II. The essentials of the Congress- 
League Scheme itself were the subordination of the Executive to the 
Legislature, but it must bo noted that the Legislature itself was still to 
consist of a 1]5 nominated element. The Secretary of State's Council was 
to bh abolished. Altogether it was, judging from the rapid strides since 
taken by the Congress, a poor show. Yet, the Government fought shy 
of it and pitted against it a scheme of their own, as we shall see from 
the developments of the year 1917, 

The Lucknow session of the Congress was altogether a unique one, 
for the fraternization of the Hindus and Muslims as well as for the for¬ 
mulation of a scheme of Self-Government. Not less important was the 
re-union of the two wings of the Congress which had been separated since 
1907. It was truly an enlivening spectacle to sec Tilak and Khaparde 
sitting side by side with Dr* Rash Behan Chose and Sureudra Nath 
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leaner jea. Sirs- Besunt was there with her two coadjutors—Arundale 
and Wadi*—and the banner of Home Rule in their hands/ Amongst the 
Muslims were men like the Rajah of Muhamudabad, Mazar-ul-Haq, A. 
Rasul and Jinnah. Gandhi and Poiafe were there too. The Congress- 
League Seht-me which was passed by the Congress was, immediately 
after, approved by the Muslim League. 

The Lucknow Congress, like the Congress at Bombay, was largely 
attended. There were no less than 2,301 delegates, besides a large num¬ 
ber of visitors who filled the spacious Panda! to its utmost capacity- The 
Congress sat for four days and the resolutions dealt with the same variety 
of subjects, namely, India's loyalty, the Arms Act, Volunteering and 
Commissions in the Amy, the Press Act, Indentured Labour, Indians in 
the Colonies, Executive Council for U.P., India and the Imperial Con¬ 
ference, High Courts for tho Punjab and other Provinces, the Swadeshi 
movement, aud Trial by Jury—-subjects which had been dealt with year 
after year at successive sessions of the Congress, The Congress recorded 
its sense of loss at the death of Pandit Bishan Narayrm Dhar who had 
presided at the Calcutta Session in 11511, Mr. G. Subrah mania Aiyar, and 
Mr. D t A. Eh a re who had worked as its General Secretary fox* several 
years. The Congress passed two resolutions about Bihar—one dealing 
with the, relation between the Indian ryat and the European planters in 
North Bihar, and urging the desirability of a mixed Committee of officials 
and non-officials to enquire into the causes of Ihc agrarian troubles; and 
ihe other with the up-to-date Patna University Bill which was then pend¬ 
ing before the Imperial Council. 

The resolution regarding the ryots and planters in North Bibar was 
of great importance. Mahatma Gandhi in the following year visited 
Bihar ior investigation into the causes of discontent among the ryots, 
which will be referred to later. 

Thr resolution dealing with Self-Government for India declared 
that H (a) having regard to the ancient, civilization of India, the progress 
made in education and the public spirit shown. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor should be pleased to issue a Proclamation announcing that it is 
xhe aim and intention of British policy to confer Sd Government on 
Judin at an early date; (b) that as a definite step in that direction the 
Congress-League Scheme should be granted; and (c) that in the recon¬ 
struction of the Emigre, India should be lifted from the position of a 
dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with the Self- 
Govern m g Dominions . 1 > 

It slioulcl also he noticed that the Lucknow Congress, in a resolution, 
viewed with alarm the extensive use made of the Defence of India Act 
and the Bengal Regulation III of 1818, and urged that m the application 
of the Defence of India Act, which was an emergency measure, the same 
principle should be followed as under the Defence of the Realm Act ot 
the United Kingdom and the same procedure adopted m dealing with 
persons sought to be proceeded against under the /let, namely, that a 
statement in writing of the charge should be banded over to m arrested 
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person, and an explanation obtained from him placed before a lawyer- 
judge of the High Court, a non-official practising lawyer, and a judge 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service, and no internment ordered before 
the same had been considered and the arrested persona afforded proper 
facilities for legal assistance. The same procedure was to he followed aa 
far as practicable in regard to persons detained under Bengal Regulation 
III of 1818 and similar Regulations in other Provinces. The movers and 
supporters of this resolution pointed out how extensive use had been, 
made of the drastic provisions of the emergency measures and how the 
belief was honestly held that many innocent young men with bright pros¬ 
pects in life had been ruined by the application of the Act. It was said 
that in Bengal above 479 persons had been interned and more than sixty 
persons detained under Regulation III of 1818. The rigorous enforce¬ 
ment of the Defence of India Act and the old Regulations had thus begun 
to bo deeply resented by the people. 

The practice of holding the sessions of the Congress and the League 
in the same city had been inaugurated the previous year in Bombay and 
was continued at Lneknow. When the scheme of Self-Government was 
passed at Lucknow, the Congress followed it up by a resolution calling 
upon the various Congress Committees and other organized bodies and 
associations to start a propagandist, and educative campaign throughout 
the country. The response to this call was marvellous. One Province 
vied With 'another in carrying on propaganda, and Madras, under the¬ 
lm mediate guidance of Mrs. Besnnt, created a record for itself. The 
Lucknow session of the Congress had no easy time. Untold difficulties 
had been created in Lucknow when the 15th session of the Congress was 
to meet at the place in 1899. But these were put an end to by the wisdom 
Af the Lieut. Governor, Sir Antony MacDonnell, at the time. A similar 
incident repeated itself in 1916. The Secretariat of the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment issued a warning to the Reception Committee against any spirit of 
sedition in the Congress speeches, and a copy of the letter was served 
upon the President-elect as well, through the Government of Bengal. 
The Reception Committee gave ft fitting reply to this gratuitous insult 
while the President treated it with the contempt it deserved. Mrs, Besnnt 
just then was under orders of extern ment from Berar and Bombay, and 
not unnaturally some developments were apprehended at the Lucknow 
session. But once again the wisdom of Sir James Meston, the Lieut. 
Governor, averted all complications. Sir James and Lady Meston, with 
staff, attended the Congress session and to the welcome extended to them 
by the President, Sir James gave a suitable reply. 
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CHAPTER HI 


Toyvahds Responsible Government (1917) 

One great obstacle to the development of Indian polity has all along 
been the communal differences in India. These were inaugurated vir¬ 
tually during the time of Lord Min to, and when a scheme of Self-Gov¬ 
ernment was about to he formulated in 1917, It was fortunate that the 
adjustments between, the two great communities of India—Hindus and 
Muslims—were made not by force of authority from above, but by volun¬ 
tary agreement between the two parties. This augured well for the com¬ 
ing political struggle, and political agitation was set on foot in 1917 with, 
clear minds and clear hearts. The year 1917 witnessed a quickening of 
National consciousness throughout India and a widely popular agitation 
hi favour of Home Rule, and this was followed by on over increasing 
severity of Police repression. 

The cry of Home Buie spread to the remotest corners of the land and 
Home Rule Leagues were established all over the country. In Mrs. 
Besant’s hands, the Press became powerful in spite'of repression under 
the- Press law, and Lord Pentland’s Government promulgated G, 0. No. 
559 restraining students from taking part in political agitation. He had 
sent for Mr, Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Editor of The Hindu, who had half 
an hour’s plain talk with the Government on the situation, and told them 
frankly what he thought of the political situation. 

But Mrs. Besant who had a daily, Now India, and a weekly, The 
Commonweal, was called upon to furnish security for her press and papers, 
and altogether she deposited and forfeited a sum of Rs. 20,000. 

In the,meantime the Home Rule idea was spreading like wild fire. 
“The strength of the Home Rule movement was rendered ten-fold 
greater,” as Mrs. Besant herself pointed out in her Presidential Address 
hi Calcutta (1917), ‘‘by the adhesion to it of a large number of women 
who brought to its helping the uncalculating heroism, the endurance, the 
solf-saerilice, of the feminine nature. Our League’s best recruits and re¬ 
cruiters are amongst the women of India; and the women of Madras boast 
that they marched in procession when the men were stopped and that 
their prayers in the temples set tlic internal captive free. Home Rule has 
become so intertwined with Religion, by the prayers offered up in the 
great Southern Temples,—sacred places of pilgrimage—and spreading 
from them to village temples, and also by its being preached up and down 
the country by Sadhlis and Sauyasins.” Another factor that largely 
contributed to the great success of the movement was that from its incep¬ 
tion it recognised the integrity of language areas, and in organising the 
country, adopted the linguistic principle as determining the provincial 
delimitations, In this respect it went ahead of the Congress and was ita 
forerunner in reality. 
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^V.'<ivGn June 15th, 1917, Mrs. Besaut, Mr. G. S. A run date and Mr. B. P. 
Wadia were served with a notice to choose one of si.': places mentioned 
where they should live in internment. Coimbatore and Ootacamund were 
the places chosen. With the internment of the three leaders, the Home 
R ule Leagues became more popular. Mr. Jiimab having joined the League 
immediately after. It is an open secret that Mrs. Res ant, despite gov¬ 
ernmental orders and surveillance, was freely writing to her paper New 
India. A new weekly called The Commonweal was also started. Mr. P. 
K, Telarig went over to Madras to take up the Editorship, of New India. 
Mr. A. Rangaswaini Iyengar, who later became the Editor of The Hindu, 
was assisting in the conduct of the daily. Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
was devoting his time and talents to the work of Home Rule organisation 
as well as to journalism. Every month that the internees were kept under 
detention, agitation was growing in the country in geometrical progress¬ 
ion. The situation in India became tense, but the authorities in England 
would not relent, Mr, Montagu in his Diary narrates a story and draws 
a lesson. “I particularly liked that Shiva who cut his wife into 53 
pieces," says Montagu, “only to discover that he had 52 wives," and 
Montagu adds: “This is really what happened to the Government of 
India when it interned Mrs, Besant.” 

While a political storm was thus developing in India, an Imperial 
War Conference met in London in co-operation with delegates from the 
Dominions, and, the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. P. Sink a were sent 
over there os India’s representatives. They made such a profound im¬ 
pression everywhere by the dignity of their bearing and the polish of 
their pronouncements that they were given public receptions, civic honours, 
and excellent. Press, so much so that the British Committee which had 
earlier suggested a deputation from India, to deal with the question of 
Indian Reforms, revised their ideas and countermanded a fighting cam¬ 
paign in England just at that juncture. As a matter of fact, a meeting 
of the A.l.C.C. had been convened on 7—1-1917 to arrange a deputation 
to England and a session of the Congress in London. The following were 
asked to form the deputation: Suromlrn Nall: Bauerjea, Dr. Rash Behan 
Chose, Blmpendra Nath Basu, Mad an Mohan Malaviya, Sir K. G. Gupta, 
Raja of Mulumnnadnliad, Tej Bahadur Sapru, V. S. Sastri, and C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, The British Committee tried hard 1o get Mr, Austen 
Chamberlain, the Secretary .of State, to make a pronouncement of policy 
and grant commissions to Indians in the Army, but he would not do 
either. A small Conference was held hi London on 8-5-1917, when Sir 
S. I*. Sinha was present, and it was the deliberations of this body that 
ted to the countermanding of an accredited deputation from India. 

India was, however, planning a campaign of Passive Resistance in 
order to secure the release of the Home Rule internees. A joint meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee and of the Council of the Muslim 
League was convened in July 1917, and when it met on the 28th, the 
very first resolution it had to pass was one bemoaning the death of India’s 
Grand Old Man—Dndabhai Naoroji. A small deputation consisting of 
Messrs. Jinn ah, Sastri (alternatively C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar), Supra ami 
Wiwir Hnssau was appointed to proceed to Kughmd, contingent on Sir 
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Wedderbara 'a advice, in the middle of September to explain the 
general political situation in India and to promote the Scheme of Reforms 
adopted, on the question of adopting Passive Resistance, both as regards 
Its principle and worIcing, in carrying on political work, it was resolved 
to request the Provincial Congress Committees and the Council of the 
Muslim League to consider its advisability and to send their opinion to 
the General Secretaries within six weeks. The joint sitting ako recorded 
its strong protest against the high-handed action of the Government of 
Bengal in prohibiting the public meeting which was to be held in Cal¬ 
cutta under the Presidentship of Dr. Rash Behan Ghose, to protest 
against the internments of Mm Besant and Messrs, Arundale and Wadia 
and trusted 11 that the people of Bengal will use every lawful means to 
vindicate their rights.* 7 A reasoned statement regarding the situation 
was prepared and it makes interesting reading to-day. It pointed out 
how here in India Lord Chelmsford, referring to the recommendations 
of the‘Nineteen Memorandum* deprecated them as ‘catastrophic changes/ 
and how there in England herd Sydenham was speaking of the Danger 
in India* and condemned the ‘Nineteen Memorandum* as embodying * re¬ 
volutionary proposals 1 and recommended repressive measures on the 
ground that “German intrigue was at work. 17 Soon'afterwards, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India sent round a circular regarding" tbe policy to he adopted 
vis a vis the popular agitation for Self-Government The master ? s voice woe 
echoed in. the pronouncements of distant satraps like Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
of the Punjab and Lord Pentland of Madras, which warned the people 
against extravagant expectations and threatened repressive measures. 
The former declared that the changes proposed by the party of Reform 
would be as revolutionary and subversive as those of the Ghadr emissaries. 
What irritated Government was that while Delhi and Simla were sending 
secret despatches regarding Reforms, the Congress and the League and 
certain members of the Supreme Legislative Council, should have over¬ 
reached there, the last sending up a Memorandum publicly and the first 
two formulating a whole scheme of Self-Government. These Provincial 
Governors did not see the impolicy of openly telling the public that the 
Reforms would be of a minor character, but if they were impolitic, they 
were at least honest. Then the statement protested against the intern¬ 
ments and asked, as remedial measures, for (l) an authoritative pro¬ 
nouncement pledging the Imperial Government in unequivocal terms to 
the policy of making India a Self Governing member of the British Em¬ 
pire, (2) for immediate steps to sanction the Scheme of Reforms con¬ 
jointly framed, (8) for the publication of official proposals, and (4) for 
the reversal of the repressive policy. 

The main portions of the lengthy statement were cabled to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, the Prime’Minister and Sir William Wedderbum on the 
30th July, and Sir William in reply cabled* “Had Interview with Secre¬ 
tary of State; I feel justified in urging you earnestly to exercise patience. 
Will telegraph further when situation becomes clearer, * ? 

Let us turn our eyes once again towards India. The proposal for 
adopting Passive Resistance was seriously considered by the various Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees in the months of August ami September,, 
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1917, and while Berar considered it advisable, and Bombay, Burma and 
tiie Punjab advised postponement in view of Mr. Montagu's expected visit 
to India, U. P. considered it inadvisable “in the existing situation.” 
Bibar thought that “a date must be fixed within which the release of the 
Home Rule Internees as well as of the All Brothers and Honiara Afoul 
Kalam Azmi should be demanded; Bihar would herself intensify the 
demand by repeating it from different platforms, and redress, failing the 
public men of the Province shall betake themselves to actively preaching 
Passive Resistance to the people and be prepared to suffer ail sacrifices 
and privations that it may involve.” The Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee approved of the idea on the 14th August, 15)17 in a resolution 
v/hieli we quote below: — 

“Resolved that, in the opinion of the Madras Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, it is advisable to adopt the policy of Passive Resist¬ 
ance in so far as it involves opposition to all unjust and unconstitu¬ 
tional orders against the carrying on of constitutional agitation, and 
also against the prohibition of public meetings peacefully and con¬ 
stitutionally conducted to protest against the unjust and unconstitu¬ 
tional orders of internment and against the Repressive Policy of 
Government. *' 

It was further resolved that “a sub-committee be appointed to for¬ 
mulate'and report within a fortnight on the, practical steps by which 
effect may be given to the resolution of Passive Resistance adopted this 
day.” In the City of Madras a pledge was drafted and Sir S. Subrah- 
mania Aiyar, retired Judge of the Madras High Court, and Honorary 
President of the All-India Home Rule League and an old Congressman, 
■was the first to sign the pledge. He had renounced bis knighthood as 
a protest against the internment of Mrs, Besant and her co-workers, and 
addressed a letter to President. Wilson, which he sent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hotehner. The next, to sign the pledge was Mr, S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, 
Editor of The Hindu, a most unostentatious worker in public life, who 
had been devoting his talents, energies and resources to the great daily 
he had taken up, only to make it the greater by his assiduous work aid 
undiluted Nationalism. A few young men then signed the pledge. _ Mr. 
C. P. Ram as w ami Aiyar had not made up his mind in Madras, but signed 
the pledge in Bombay. While matters were thus progressing, the situa¬ 
tion in India changed by the announcement of Mr. Montagu, and the 
Madras Provincial Congress Committee passed on the 28th September, 
1917, a resolution running as follows:— 

“That having regard to the altered circumstances in the political 
situation, the consideration of the question of Passive Resistance be 
deferred and that the All-India Congress Committee be communicat¬ 
ed with accordingly, and the report of the sitb-Committee be record¬ 
ed.” 

What was this altered situation to which repeated references aro 
being made ? In the conduct of the Great War, the Mesopotamian Cam¬ 
paign was mismanaged and a debate of first class importance took place 
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in the House of Commons in "which Mr* Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary 
of State, was mercilessly criticised by Mr. Montagu for the Mesopotamian 
muddle which had resulted from an inadequate supply of men and mate¬ 
rials from India, It was in the course of this debate that Mr* Montagu 
characterized the Indian Government as “far too wooden, far too iron, 
far too inelastic aiid far too ante-dihvvian to subserve its purposes in 
modem times*” The result was Mr, ChamberiainAs resignation and Mr. 
Montagues appointment as the Secretary of State, Mr, Montagu was quite 
a young man then, not being older than 36, yet he had been tinder-Sec ro¬ 
tary for India for four budgets in succession already, and toured India 
extensively in 1912. His famous Guildhall speech at Cambridge on 1 Pres¬ 
tige’ on the 28th February was a remarkable utterance* Here is an 
extract from it:— 

“And as for prestige, Oh! India, how much happier would have 
been your history if that word had been left out of the English voca- 
biliary* But there you have Conservative Imporialsiin at its worst ; 
we are not there, mark you, to repair evil, to amend injustice, to pro¬ 
fit by experience* AYe must /bide by our mistakes, continue to out¬ 
rage popular opinion for the sake of being to say 1 I have said what 
I have said’* I have m other places and at other times expressed 
freely my opinion on Prestige (The reference was to his budget 
speech of 1911 in the House of Commons). We do not hold India by 
invoking this well-mouthed word, we must hold it by just institu¬ 
tions, and more and more as time goes on, by the consent of the 
governed*” 

This speech was delivered in reply to Mr. Bonar Law’s criticism of 
the transfer of Capital to Delhi and the annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal, on the ground of expense and loss of prestige. This was consi¬ 
dered a first class victory for India, for Mr* Montagu was believed to be 
a statesman possessing goodwill, ability, courage and first-hand know¬ 
ledge, True to public expectations, shortly after assuming office, Mr, 
Montagu on behalf of the Cabinet made the following authoritative pro^ 
nouncemexit on the 20th August regarding Responsible Government as 
the goal of British Policy:— 

,e The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are In complete accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of administration, and the 
gradual development of selfveraing institutions with a view to 
rhe progressive realisation of Responsible Government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire* They have decided that sub¬ 
stantial stops should bo taken in this direction as ftoon as possible*” 

“I would add,” proceeded Mr, Montagu's announcement, “that pro¬ 
gress in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The Bri¬ 
tish Government and the Government of India on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and the advancement of the Indian peoples, must be 
the jhdges of the time and the measure of each advance ind they must 
be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new qpportu- 
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it-ies of service will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
Ample opportunity will be afforded for public discussion of the proposals 
which will be submitted m due course to Parliament* * And as a prac¬ 
tical token of trust in the people, he removed the racial bar which ex^ 
eluded Indians from the King's Commissions in the Amy, Further he 
announced his intention to proceed to India in order to consult with the 
Viceroy and to give a. hearing to all the interests concerned in India's 
advance towards Self-Government. 

We have here recounted how agitation in India was growing apace 
and special Provincial Conferences were asked to be held throughout the 
country giving expression to the feeling in the .country, how the various 
Congress Committees and the Council of the Muslim League were asked 
to canvass the question of Passive Resistance and send dieir . opinions 
within six weeks from the 29th July, on which day the A, I, 0. C. and 
League Council had met in Bombay, We have also noted the opinions 
of the Provincial Congress Committees. During the six weeks, however> 
much water flowed under the bridge in the Thames as well as the Jumna, 
the announcement of the 20th August was made, and in pursuance of 
the new policy, Mrs. Besant and her associates were released on the 16th 
of September, 

There was again a joint session of the All-India Congress Committee 
and the Council of the Muslim League on ;he 6th October at Allahabad, 
at which there was a general consensus of opinion that the question of 
Passive Resistance should be dropped. Mrs. Besant herself was against 
the idea of Passive Resistance and the younger men were greatly dis¬ 
appointed at this unexpected termination of an effective programme. 
The joint meeting instead of pursuing Passive Resistance decided upon 
sending an All-India Deputation to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State with a reasoned representation in support of the Congress-League 
Scheme, To ibis eud a Committee of twelve was appointed with Mr, CL 
Y. Cbintamani as Secretary to prepare an address and the Memorandum, 
The deputation waited on Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in Novem¬ 
ber 1917 with the Memorandum, extracts from winch may be quoted 
here— 

4 1 Grateful as the people of India are for the authoritative an¬ 
nouncement that has been made in the name of His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment of India, they fed that it would he more satisfactory to them 
if action is taken such as is suggested here. 

"At all times and in all circumstances the position of a mere 
Dependency is wounding to the self-respect of a people who, in the 
language of the Congress resolution, are the inheritors of ancient civi¬ 
lisation and have shown great capacity for government and administra¬ 
tion.^ ‘While this is so, there has arisen during the last two years a 
consideration of urgency which necessitates their insistence upon the 
elevation of their country to a status of equality with the Dominions 
in all ihter-Imperial matters. It has become dear that the latter will 




in future nave'a potent voice m the settlement of Imperial probleras. 
They are no longer to be in the position of daiightmvStates; they 
are referred to as siste^Sfcates, forming with Britain the five free 
Nations of the Commonwealth. If, as some writers suggest, a Parlia¬ 
ment and (or) a Council of the Empire should be established with 
rep mentation therein pi the United Kingdom and the Dominions, 
and if all affairs of the Empire are to be disposed of by them (it), the 
promt House of Commons and House of Lords concerning, them¬ 
selves exclusively with the affairs of Britain, it is obvious that there 
will result the Governance of India by the Dominions in conjunction 
with Britain. To any such development o t Imperial polity, Indians 
cannot but offer a most resolute resistance* For even if the attitude 
of the Dominions towards India and Indians were unexceptionable, 
no assent can be given to the widening of the area of subjection which 
the change will involve. The indispensable condition, from the Indian 
standpoint, of such a 1 re-fashioning of the fabric of the Empire is 
that India should he represented in an Imperial Council and (or) a a 
Imperial Parliament by elected members, the extent of such represen¬ 
tation being determined by the same criteria as will be applied to 
the Dominions, 

<# If no such Council or Parliament should be created, if all that 
will be done be to hold annual meetings of the Imperial Conference 
and to invito its members to special sitting of the British Cabinet, 
again it will be necessary to secure India's representation therein by 
means of elected members, Indians gladly acknowledge the step in 
advance that was taken early this year when Bis Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Bikaner, His Honour Sir James Melton and the Hon. Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sin ha were deputed to the Imperial War Con¬ 
ference and the Imperial War Cabinet to represent the Government 
of India, nor are they insensible of the value of the resolution that 
was passed by the former ‘in favour of India ? n representation at 
future Conferencce, Their submission, however, is that for as long 
33 the Government of India is a subordinate Government, not repre¬ 
sentative of, nor responsible to the people of India, the analogy with 
the Governments of the Dominions does not hold and Indians will 
derive what at best must be a very qualified satisfaction from the 
recognition that is accorded to their Government, m distinguished 
from themselves. There need be no doubt that whoever may be chosen 
by Government to attend the Imperial Conference on their behalf, 
will do their very l>est to do their duty honestly hy this country, but 
they will labour under the initial disadvantage of owing no respon¬ 
sibility to the people, which will be a great drawback indeed. 

**By common consent, the Maharaja of Bikaner, Sir James Mestou 
and Sir Sb P. Siaha acquitted themselves very creditably at the last 
Conference, but the Memorandum on Emigration which they laid 
before it did very partial justice to the claim and the view-poiut of 
Indians. An elected representative who made himself responsible for 
that document would have found it difficult to justify himself before 
bis constituents. 
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M It >s not demanded that the election should be made directly by 
the people or even by any vcrj large electorate. It will suffice if the 
elected members of the Indian Provincial Legislative Councils are 
given the right to elect the representative or representatives Tins 
it is hoped, will find acceptance,” 

In the meantime the rank and file of the Congress were not idle. They 
were obtaining signatures to the Congress-League Scheme, as has already 
been stated, Mrs, Besant sought interviews several times with the Viceroy 
soon after her release, but she was turned away. Oh the other baud Mr. 
Montagu's Diary shows that Lord Chelmsford wanted to book Mrs, 
Besant once again, for he complained that she had *a sharp tongue",' Mr. 
Montagu wrote in reply to Lord Chelmsford that he would not tender any 
advice in the matter, but that he would support him in whatever steps 
he might feel impelled to take to curb Mrs, Besant and her activities. A 
mystery surrounded the attitude and activities of Mrs* Besant soon after 
her release* 

Mrs. Besant was shunned by Lord Chelmsford while Mr. Montagu 
showed no great regard for her leadership. Soon after her release she re¬ 
pudiated Passive Resistance* ^Vas there anything behind, which justified 
such an attitude on the part of the Viceroy ? Mr, Montagu has an inte¬ 
resting note in his Diary on page 137 which rue a as follows:— 

i 'Chelmsford tells me that he thinks he will have to take action 
about Mrs, Besaut'y speeches and promised to tell me what he is going 
to do* Perhaps it is well that I should not know* I had thought of 
writing, regretting the strength of her language, but I fear it will be 
no good. There, will of course be an outburst of angar at her release, 
and jeers that my visit has not produced a calm atmosphere, and 
that she has violated her pledges/ 3 

What these pledges may be, when they were given, and to whom, we 
do not know! 

In the closing months of the year 1917, the political atmosphere was 
charged with the Mem tford current of electricity* Mr* Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford had been touring the whole country receiving deputations and 
granting interviews everywhere. Mrs. Besant said to certain friends to¬ 
wards the end of 1917, after her interview with Mr. Montagu, ^ We must 
support Mr* Montagu.” The Moderates everywhere repeated the state¬ 
ment and added that Mr* Montagu could do nothing if he was disowned 
by the Extremists in India as welt as the die-hards in England. Appa¬ 
rently Montagu 3 s mission was to consult the conflicting interests m India 
and to formulate draft schemes for the consideration of Parliament in 
England* But the former was done by the Hindu-Muslim Concordat of 
Lucknow (1916) which he bodily accepted* In regard to the latter, it 
may bo news to many that the whole of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, 
so-called, was worked out in every detail by March, 1916* The fact was 
that Lord Chelmsford was a Major in the Amy in the Territorial Force 
in India, when the order reached him of his appointment as Viceroy* 
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When lie went to England in March, 1916, he was shown the full -blown 
scheme ready-made,—a fact which we learnt only in .1934,---which was to 
be associated with his name. No doubt Mr. Montagu gave a hearing even 
to persons like Mrs. Besant, Tilak and Gandhi. He must doubtless have 
heard of the classical statement made by Mi's. Besant on the publication 
of the Montford Report, that the Reform Scheme was unworthy of Britain 
to offer and of India to accept. 

But what Mr. Montagu did in his Indian tour was to pitch upon 
his future Ministers, Executive Councillors and Advocates-Genoral. He 
wanted to be sure of the men that would work his scheme. This was be¬ 
hind the chorus of remarks we met with everywhere in the early part 
of 1918,—namely, “we must support. Mr. Montagu.” The saddest event, 
however, associated with Mr. Montagu’s visit to India was the somewhat 
unceremonious- treatment he gave to Mrs. Besant, in spite of her readiness 
to co-operate soon after her release. 

During this period, in 1917, when Mrs, Besant’s Home Rule move¬ 
ment was at its height, Gandhi, with a band of select workers—including 
Rajendra Babu, Brij Kish ore Baku, Gorak Babu. Anngraha Babu, from 
Bihar, Prof Kripalani, and Dr. H. S. Dev of the Servants of India 
Society—was'engaged in investigating the grievances of the tenants of 
Chataparan against the indigo planters. He kept himself and his co- 
workers strictly aloof from the movement for a whole period of six months, 
till he had finished the enquiry- and given proof of the remarkable potency 
of Satyagrnba which was destined to inaugurate a new epoch in the later 
history of India. 

C-hamparan is a district in the north-western corner of Bihar. Early 
in the nineteenth century, indigo began to be grown in the district by 
European planters who in course of time secured, on temporary and per¬ 
manent leases, large tracts of land from the Zamiudars of the districts, 
particularly the Maharajah of Bettiah who became involved in heavy 
debts. The planters, with the influence and status thus acquired, coupled 
with the influence which they possessed as being members of the ruling 
race, were soon .able to get indigo grown by the tenants of the villages on 
portions of their holdings varying between 3/20th and 5/20th and later 
on they regarded this compulsory cultivation as a matter of right which 
they got recognised in the Bengal Tenancy Act. This system of growing 
indigo cams to he known as Hnkathia or the system of three cottahs, i.e., 
3/20th of a nigh a. It was the grievance of the tenants that growing of 
indigo was not at all profitable for them and that they -were forced to 
do it to the detriment of other cultivation and that the wages that they 
got for labour were nominal. Their grievances came to a head several 
times and their risings were suppressed with a heavy hand, but resulted 
new and then in some increase in the price paid for the indigo by the 
planter to the cultivator. Early in the twentieth century, on account of the 
introduction of synthetic dyes, growing of indigo even under conditions 
which prevailed in Champaran became unprofitable to planters, and they 
began to close their factories. But instead of taking the losses on 1 hem- 
selves, as they ought to have fallen in due course, they devised means to 
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transfer them to the shoulders of the poor tenants. They adopted two 
methods. In the Tillages which they held under permanent lease and 
m which any increase in the rent paid by the tenants would accrue to 
Him* benefit as permanent lessees as against the superior landlord >be 
lessor they took agreements from the tenants agreeing to enhancement or 
rent, agreeing on their (planter’s) part to release the tenants from the 
so-called obligation of growing indigo for the benefit of the planters. 

Thousands upon thousands of such agreements were taken, as was 
alleged bv the tenants, forcibly, from them. The enhancements would 
bo ordinarily illegal but were saved by a provision m the Tenancy Act 
which had been inserted at the instance of the planters. Hie Government, 
in spite of popular protests inside and outside the L egislature, helper! the 
planters in completing such agreements by appointing special registrars 
for registering them. In villages where the planters had only temporary 
leases and where consequently an increase in the rent roll would accrue to 
the benefit of the superior landlord after the term of the lease was over, 
the planters adopted the device of taking, or, as the tenants alleged, ex¬ 
torting cash payment or its equivalent from the tenants, and agreeing to 
release them from the so-called obligation of growing indigo which, even 
under the special provisions of the Tenancy Act, did not exist in such 
villages. In this way they realised something like 12 lakhs from the ten¬ 
ants. As the whole district had come under the planters, they had divided 
it into various portions or spheres of action, each indigo concern holding 
sway over a particular portion of the district. Their influence with the 
Government and officials was so great that tenants dared not approach 
either the Judicial or the Executive Officials without serious risks to their 
person and property. Beating and shutting up of Hindus of high caste 
in murmkh-anm, impounding cattle, and harassmepte m a thousand and 
one ways, including looting of their houses, stoppage of services by barbers, 
washermen, cMmOrs, and even the ingress into and egress from their 
houses, and collecting untouchables to sit at their doors, were an ordinary 
everyday affair. The planters used also to extort a large number of un¬ 
authorised and illegal perquisites in the form of taxes which were counted 
during the inquiry to he more than fifty in number. A few illustrations 
may be given- There was a tax on marriage, a tax on every hearth, a tax 
on kollm or oil-mill* If the Sahib was ill and needed a visit to the hills, 
the tenants had to pay a special tax called paparhi. If he needed a horse 
or an elephant or a motor car, the tenants must bear the cost and pay 
special taxes known as ‘ghorahf ‘hathUhi’ or ;hawahi . Besides those 
taxes heavy fines used to be imposed anil realised tor any thing winch 
offended the planter or for offences against others, thus replacing civil 
authority and Courts in the district. 

All efforts on the part of the public men of the Province to secure 
redress had failed- The Local Government were aware of these grievan¬ 
ces, admitted them and sympathised with the tenants, but found them¬ 
selves helpless or unwilling to do anything substantial 

It was in this condition of things that Mahatma Gandhi was ap^ 
preached by some representative tenants and Bihar delegates at the time 
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He promised to visit Champaran and study 


In April 1917 tie reached Motihari, the headquarters of the district, 
and was going to see a village when he- was served with a notice under 
bee. 144, Cr, P. 0., calling upon him to leave the district forthwith. He 
disobeyed this order, returned the Kaker-i-Hind gold medal which had 
been granted to him by Government for humanitarian work and stood 
for his trial before the Magistrate. He pleaded guilty in one of those re¬ 
markable statements in Court with which the country has since become 
familiar, but which at the time struck an altogether new and unfamiliar 
note, _ The Government ultimately withdrew the prosecution and allowed 
bira to continue his enquiry in the course of which, with the aid of friends, 
he got the statements of some 20,000 tenants and formulated their de¬ 
mand on the basis of those statements. The Government ultimately ap¬ 
pointed a Commission consisting of representatives of landlords, planters, 
and the Government, and Mahatma Gandhi himself ns representing the 
tenants. The Commission after an inquiry submitted a unanimous report 
practically accepting the complaints of the tenants as valid, and embody¬ 
ing a compromise reducing the enhancements of rent and refunding part 
of the money which the planters had taken from the tenants. The recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee were embodied in an act by which, among 
other things, growing of indigo or Hnkatkia was abolished. Within a 
few years after this, most of the planters sold their factories and lands and 
left the district. To-day one can see only the remains of what were once 
the palaces of the planters, and those that are still continuing are not 
subsisting on indigo at all but on other crops like other cultivators, shorn 
of all their illegal gains and most of the prestige which made them possible. 

The grievances which failed to secure redress at the hands of both 
the popular leaders of the day and the Government for a hundred years 
were thus in a few months removed; and no wonder Cbamparan is ever so 
faithful to whatever Gandhi says or docs. 

Equal in importance to the Cbamparan Batyngraha, from the point 
of view of the principles involved, though not of the results achieved, 
was the Satyagraha in Kaira in 1918. The Indian peasants had never 
known, before the entry of Gandhi in the public life of India, to question 
the Government’s right to demand assessment from them, even in years 
of acute famine. Their representatives made petitions and memorials and 
moved resolutions in the local Council, but there their protests ended, In 
1918 Gandhi inaugurated a new era. A condition approaching famine had 
risen in the Kaira district in the Bombay Presidency, owing to a, wide¬ 
spread failure of crops, and the peasants felt that the situation entitled 
them to a suspension of the assessment. The usdal. remedies had been 
tried, and had failed. The peasants claimed that the crops did not exceed 
four annas in the rupee but were less; the Government officials said they 
exceeded four annas and that the peasants hud no right to suspension under 
the Land Revenue Code. All petitioning and, prayer had failed and. 
Gaudhiji had no alternative but to advise the peasants to resort to 
Sutyagraha, He also appealed to the public for help by contributing 
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volunteer workers for educating the pfiauants. The response was prompt 
and spontaneous; and prominent among those who offered their voluntary 
services was Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel who suspended a .splendid and 
growing practice at the Bar and cast in his lot with Gandhi. The Ka.lva 
Satyagraha was the occasion which brought the two great men together 
It was the beginning of Sirdar Vallabhbimi's public life. He burnt his 
boats and gave Gandhi a co-operation and allegiance^ which have grown 
with the years. The peasants signed a pledge to the effect that they would 
rather let their lands be forfeited than allow their case to be considered 
false or their self-respect to be compromised by their coerced into paying 
the assessment; also that the well-to-do amongst them would pay if the 
poor were granted suspension. 

Nmv began a unique education of the peasants,—an education into 
principles that they had. never before heard of. They were to under¬ 
stand that it was their right to question Government’s authority to tax 
them, that the officials were not their masters but their servants, that there¬ 
fore they should shed all fear of officials and stand erect in defiance of 
coercion" intimidation and worse. They had also to learn the primary 
lesson of civility without which even the highest courage would be vitiated. 
From day to day Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel and other co-workers 
went about from village to village inculcating these principles, and asking 
them to stand firm in spite of attachments of eattle and other moveables 
and penalty notices and threats of confiscation of land. No money was 
needed for the campaign, but the Bombay merchants lavished more con¬ 
tribution than the organisers of the campaign could make use of, 

The Satyagraha also afforded an occasion, for tlie first instance of 
Civil Disobedience in Gujarat. With a view to steeling the-hearts of 
the peasants Gandhi advised the people, under the leadership of the late 
Sjt. Mohqnlal Pandya, to remove the crops from a field which had been 
wrongly attached. 'This was a good opportunity for the people to learn 
the lesson of courting fines or imprisonment which was the necessary con¬ 
sequence of Civil Disobedience. Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya removed the- crop 
of onion from the field and a few peasants also joined him. They were 
arrested' and convicted and sentenced to brief terms of imprisonment. 
This was a unique experience for the people who hailed it with delight 
and lionised their leaders and took them in procession after their release. 

The campaign came to an expected end. The authorities accepted tlie 
people’s contention by the grant of suspensions to poor peasants, but they 
did this without making a public announcement or letting the people feel 
that they had done anything by way of a settlement. Very few got the 
benefit of the belated, unacknowledged and grudging settlement, and the 
triumph of Satyagraha, though it was one in principle, lacked the essen¬ 
tials of a complete triumph. But the indirect results were great. The 
campaign laid the foundation of an awakening among the peasants of 
Gujarat and of a true political education. “The lesson,” says Gandhi in 
his Autobiography, “was indelibly imprinted on the public mind that 
the salvation of the people depends upon themselves, upon their capacity 
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for suffering and sacrifice. Through the Kaira campaign Satyagraha took 
firm root in the soil of Gujarat.” 

We may next usefully add a note of the part played by Congressmen 
ill the organisation of Labour in Ahmcdabad, and the great lesson in 
Satyagraha taught us by Gandhi and his fellow-workers. 

The story of the organisation of the textile workmen iu Ahmedabad 
by Gandhi, who had not then assumed the leadership of the Congress, 19 
a romance which would adorn the history of freedom of any Nation. For 
the very first time in history methods based on truth and non-violence 
were employed for the solution of industrial disputes, and with such sound 
and far-reaching results that the labour organisation in Alnucdabad lias 
successfully stood the test of many an industrial storm and has been the 
wonder and admiration of Western, visitors. Even a brief resume of the 
story would occupy a number of pages in tins history. One should con¬ 
tent oneself with indicating the part played by Gandhi and with men¬ 
tioning the salient features of the organisation which distinguish it from 
similar organisations in India and the world. 

Sbrimati Anasuyaben Sarabhai had been since 1916 conducting edu¬ 
cational 1 work in labour areas, which brought Iter into contact with the 
workers’ difficulties in the mills. The first sectiou to benefit by her guid¬ 
ance were the warpers, but she soon saw that if al! the workmen were to be 
organised and given effective help, she must seek the guidance of some 
one who commanded her confidence. A dispute between the weavers and 
the millowners in 1918 led her to seek Gandhi’s advice, who instead, of 
trying to force the hands of millowners got them to accept the principle 
of arbitration,—an event of the greatest importance to the labour move¬ 
ment. He and Sirdar Villabhbhai Patel consented to be ’.wo of the arbi¬ 
trators ou behalf of labour, but the arbitration fell through, as some of 
the workmen in a few mills went on strike. Gandhi expressed his regret 
mid got the workmen to make amends. The breaches of understanding 
were ou both sides, but the millowners refused io listen. Before ad vising 
the workmen to take any definite step, Gandhi went into the matter of 
dispute at very great length, examined the state of trade, the profits made 
by the mills, the rise in the cost of living on the one hand and the extent 
to which the cost of production of the industry had increased on the other. 
A careful examination of these factors led him to arrive at the conclusion 
that the minimum the workmen had a right to claim was a 35 per cent 
increase, in their wages. The labourers who were pitching their demands 
much higher were persuaded to accept this, and were educated into the 
healthy tradition, which has since been faithfully followed, of always 
limiting the demands to the barest minimum "which can be legitimately 
claimed. 

The demand thus formulated was communicated to the millowners 
who in their turn said that they were not prepared to go beyond 20 per 
cent, and declared a lock-out on 22nd February, 1918. Thereupon Gandhi 
called a meeting of all the workmen and administered to them a pledge— 
under a tree, which is still held sacred,—not to resume work until they 
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::: %tfd^enred their demand and not to do anything in breach of the peace 
during the lock-out. This was followed by an intensive educative pro¬ 
paganda and house to house visits by Shrimati Anasuyaben, and Sriju s 
Shankerlal Banker and Chhaganlnl Gandhi and leaflets issued and hu e 
m ass meetings addressed every day. These leaflets were drafted by Gandhi 
who explained to the workmen in a simple homely style that 
in which they were engaged was not a mere industrial dispute but a m i a 
and spiritual struggle calculated to educate andupliftand pnnoble^em 
besides enabling tjiera to win an increase m their wage. The stru^ 0 i 
went on for a fortnight, but the workmen unaccustomed to a loss of wage 
for anv length of time showed signs of exhaustion, and the unreasoning 
element among them even began to grumble that it may be alt right a 
Gandhi to exhort them to keep the pledge but no easy tiling for them to 
do so, whilst they and their children were on the brink of starvation 
That to Gandhi, was the warning voice of God and lie declared at the 
next evening 1 meeting that he would have no food and would use no 
conveyance until the workmen had been enabled to carry out their P^dge. 
'The news spread like wild fire throughout the length and breadth of 
India it was a - fast unto death, though the language used was differ¬ 
ent, but he staked his life for the great moral purpose of helping a mass 
of covenanters to adhere to their pledge. Critics and cavillers said that 
it was wrongful coercion of the mill-owners. Gandhi confessed that the 
East was tainted to the extent that the millowners might be compelled 
to vield against their will, but that, he said, would be the indirect and 
not the direct result of the fact, which was aimed at helping a community 
of mer. to adhere to a pledge solemnly taken. Nothing moves Gandhi so 
deeply as the sanctity and faithful observance of a pledge however small, 
and nothing pains him more than the violation of a pledge, the work¬ 
men pleaded with him in vain; his decision was irrevocable. But he now 
appealed to them not to while away their time, but to earn an honest 
penny bv taking up any work that could be found for them. Gandhi 
could easily have made a successful appeal for funds m order to sustain 
the workmen with doles, but he would not brook the suggestion, ike 
workmen^; suffering would lose all its value if it was backed up by doles. 
Work was found for hundreds of workmen on the grounds 01 the bat- 
yagraha Ashram, Sabarmatl, where buildings were under construction, 
and they worked merrily with the members of the Ashram, who joined 
them with Anasuyaben at their head, in carrying loads of earth and 
bricks and mortar. The moral effect of this was tremendous. It 
strengthened the workmen in their resolve, and it also moved the hearts 
of the millowners. Appeals were made to them by leaders from various 
parts of the country, the most prominent among them being the Sate Dr. 
Besaiit wbo sent them an urgent wire to “yield for India s sake and 
save Gandhi ji’s life.'-’ Shrimati Saraladevi, the cultured wife of Seth 
Ambatai Sarabhai, was moved as much by the suffering of . the workmen 
as by tile impending danger to one whom she revered, and she played no 
little part in persuading the millowuers to find out a solution. On the 
fourth day of the fast, a solution was found enabling tbe workmen to 
kwp the pledge and the millowners to concede to them justice eonsist- 
e „ti v with honour. Both agreed to submit to arbitration for the ultimate 
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settlement of_the wage increase, and the arbitrator's Award gave the* 
workmen a 35 per cent, increase as originally demanded, 

This peaceful settlement of the dispute laid the foundation of an 
indissoluble union between Congress leaders and workmen, and of a per¬ 
manent organisation called the Textile Labour Association, which has 
grown during these fifteen years under the fostering care of ghrimsti 
Anasuyaben and Shankerlal Banker, both prominent members of the 
Congress, It has helped the workmen to tide over several crises and 
sa ved the city of Ahmedabad from industrial troubles of a serious nature. 
The workmen' are so well organized, and the education imparted to them 
by the permanent staff of the Union, with Sjt. Ghilzarilal Nimda at their 
head, is of such a solid character that the workmen have frequently ren¬ 
dered public service of a far-reaching character. Under Gandhi's advice 
the Labour Association engaged itself in the relief of distress caused by 
heavy rain and Hoods in 1327, During the Civil Disobedience campaign 
of 1030 the workmen conducted an intensive temperance campaign, and 
nearly 200 volunteers from amongst them responded to the call of the 
Congress by working as-pickets and 362 of them were sentenced to vari¬ 
ous terms of imprisonment There pare since been disputes between 
them and the miflowntrs of a rather serious character., but thanks to 
their wonderful discipline, they kept peace (hiring arbitration proceed¬ 
ings extending over a period of 16 montlir and carried on by Gandhi who 
worked throughout the period us their permanent arbitrator. The Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, is perhaps the only one in the world with a 
constitution which pledges it to the observance of truth and mm-vio¬ 
lence and which has as its ultimate goal the nationalization of the textile 
industry. The Association has at present nearly 30,000 paying members, 
it handled nearly 4,000 complaints m 1934 of which nearly 80 per cent, 
were successful, and dealt with 39 strikes of which 23 ended in favour 
of the workers. The Association secured maternity benefit for 1185* 
women, amounting to Ite* 29,000 and Its. 18,074 as accident compensa¬ 
tion, and IN, 9,856 aa victimization benefit to 164 operatives Its special 
uplift work includes medical aid, education, physical culture and recrea¬ 
tion, municipal facilities, temperance and social reform, 

Gandhi, who had given proofs of Ms magical powers 4n Ch am pa ran, 
liberated the simple but effective proposal that the CongiS^Lcagnc 
Scheme should be translated info the Indian languages, explained to the 
people and their signatures taken in support of the Reforms outlined 
therein, and it was welcomed throughout the country and up to the end 
of 1917 over a million persons subscribed to the scheme. This was almost 
the first Nation-wide organization that had been attempted by the Con¬ 
gress, but reference nmy here be made to an earlier attempt to organize 
the country for Self-Govormnunt and, to that end, gather funds for con¬ 
tinuous work in England mid India. At the Bombay Session of the Con¬ 
gress in 1915 presided over by Sir S. F. Sin ha, the A/LC.O, had resolved 
to raise a permanent fund for the Congress on the 30Lh December, 1915, 
arid appointed a sub-committee consisting -of Snrendra Nath Banerjea. 
Bhupendra Nath Basil, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Samartb, Wacha and Mrda- 
viya to devise the best means of raising a Permanent Fund for the tfup- 
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the British Congress Committee in England and it & organ Jndm T 
and for Congress work in India. It was widely talked about that. Binlia 
himself offered to give a lac of rupees to the Fund. The Committee met 
in Calcutta on the 17th November, 1916 3 and recommended that a sum 
of three lacs and a half be raised and the same be invested as a Perman¬ 
ent Fund. A Board of Trustees with Dr, Rash Behari Ghose as Chair¬ 
man was appointed at Lucknow on the 30th December, 1010 to receive 
and administer the same. The Board met subsequently m Calcutta in 
April, 1917 and appointed the Hon. V. S, Srinivasa Sastri as the Secre¬ 
tary and postponed the question of allocating the Fund to the Provinces 
Nothing was, however, done in the direction. 

H this connection we may recall a similar attempt made in the early 
years of the Congress. So early as 1389 it was proposed to establish a 
permanent Congress Fund and a sum of Bs* 50,000 was voted to form 
the nucleus of such a fund. Out of this a small Bum of Rs, 5,000 only 
was realised and deposited with the Oriental Bank which was then con¬ 
sidered as the strongest Exchange Bank in India. In the Bombay crisis 
of 1890, the Bank, however, went into liquidation and the small sum 
thus credited to the Fund was lost. 

Before dealing with the Congress session of the year 1917, we have 
to make reference to one important matter. The Congress of the year 
was to take place in Calcutta, and in that city opinions were keenly 
divided between the old Moderates for whom it was a stronghold, and 
the new Home Rulers and Nationalists who made Calcutta their ‘stronger 
hold. 7 The old guard was represented by Rax Baikunta Nath Sen, Ambika 
Ciiaran Mazumdar, Snrendra Nath Bauerjea and Bhupendra Nath Basil. 
Mr. C. 11. Das began 1o interest himself in Congress work and east in his 
lot with the younger folks-D, K, Labiri, I* B, Sen and Jitendralal 
leanerjee. 

Although the majority of the Provincial Congress Committees had 
recommended Mrs. Besant as the President of the ensuing Con gross, 
there was a keen division in the Reception Committee which, in those 
days, had to accept the majority recommendation. But the meeting of 
the Reception Committee held on the 30th of August, 1917 became iMe 
scene of acute controversy, The Joint Honorary Secretaries—FazbuJ- 
llaq, Lahiri and JitendralaJ BnnerjeCj claimed that the majority recom¬ 
mendation was accepted by an overwhelming majority of the members 
of the Reception Committee at the meeting. Rai Bahadur Baikunta Nath 
Sen and 30 others left the meeting at an early stage owing to some un¬ 
pleasantness. A statement was submitted to the A.l.C.C. by the Secre¬ 
taries in which it was churned that Mrs. Bcsant was elected. On the 
contrary the Rai Bahadur scut a telegram that the Reception Committee 
**failed to elect President witlmi mouth of Angxist. As Chairman of Re¬ 
ception Cmnmiltee refer the matter to the A.!C;C,” To make a long 
story short, Mrs. Besaut was elected by the A.I.C.O. easily, by circulation 
while yet she was under the heavy ban of Government displeasure. The 
record of the Congress of 1917 may shortly be stated* 
e-io 
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Mrs, Besaht'a Presidential Address is an elaborate thesis of India's 
Self-Government Her summary of the Military and Mercantile pro¬ 
blems is comprehensive as well m detailed, and constitutes a splendid 
course of reference to students in quest of knowledge. In effect she 
demanded, "A Bill during 1918 establishing Self-Government in India 
on lines resembling those of the Commonwealth on a date to he laid 
down therein, preferably 1923, the latest 1928, the intermediate five or 
ten years being occupied with the transference of the Government from 
British to Indian hands, maintaining the British tie as in the Dominions,” 
At the end of the address, site gave copious extracts from Bernard 
Houghton’s "Bureaucratic Government’ and a detailed Bill regarding 
Village Government. With Mrs. Besant, the Presidentship of the Con¬ 
gress was not a. passing show or a three-day festivity. It was a day-to- 
day responsibility, and in that view Mrs. Besant was the drat to claim 
Presidentship of the Cotigress throughout the succeeding year. The 
claim was not new but its enforcement was not known in the previous 
history of the Congress. The Calcutta Session was attended by 4,967 
delegates and about 5,009 visitors. 

The resolutions of the Calcutta Session of the Congress of 1917 were, 
with some exceptions, again of the same stereotyped sort and after re¬ 
cording the grief of the Congress at, the deaths of the Grand Old Man 
Dadahhai Naoroji and Mr. A. Rasul of Calcutta, and India's loyalty to 
the Throne and welcome to Mr, Montagu, proceeded to ask for the release 
of Messrs. Mahomed AH and Shaukat Ali who had remained incarcerated 
since October, 1914. The Congress again urged as usual the necessity 
and justice of adequate provision for giving Military training to Indians 
and while expressing satisfaction at the removal of the racial bar against 
admission of Indians to the Commissioned ranks of the Army and the 
appointment of nine Indians to such ranks, expressed the hope for a 
larger proportion of Commiasioned posts to Indiana and urged improve¬ 
ment in the pay, prospects and equipment of Indian soldiers. The Con¬ 
gress reiterated its protest against (a) the wide aiul arbitrary powers 
conferred by the Press Act of 1910 upon the Executive, (b) the Anns 
Act (c) the treatment and disabilities of Indians in the Colonies, -he 
Congress asked for complete abolition of the system of indentured labour 
an( j a Parliamentary Commission to inquire into the working of the 
special coercive legislation restricting freedom of speech, writing, asso¬ 
ciation and meetings and the use of the Defence of India Act for similar 
purposes The Government had, on the lOfeli December, announced the 
appointment of the Rowlntt Committee ami the Congress condemned it 
^inasmuch as the avowed object of the appointment is not to give relief 
but to introduce fresh legislation arming the Executive with mlcUGonal 
powers to deal with alleged revolutionary conspiracy m Bengal. By the 
some resolution the Congress expressed alarm at the extens^use made 
of the Defence of India Act and Regulation III of 1918, and m view of 
the widespread discontent on account of the indiscriminate operations of 
the Act asked for a general amnesty to nil political prisoners. 

The Congress by a resolution asked for Intervention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to save the life of Bala Arjimlai Sethi who was in danger 
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by starvation in Vellore Jail on account of his religions* prin¬ 
ciples, ami, by another, recommended the formation of Boy Scouts' Asso¬ 
ciations in every Province, under Indian control. The main resolution 
was that dealing with the question of Self-Government and ran as fol¬ 
lows :— 

* * This Congress expresses its grateful satisfaction over the pro¬ 
nouncement made by His Majesty's Secretary of State for India on 
behalf of the Imperial Government that its object is the establish¬ 
ment of responsible Government in India* 

“Tills Congress strongly urges the necessity for the immediate 
enactment of a Parliamentary Statute providing for the establishment 
of responsible government ill India, the full measure to he attained 
within a time-limit to be fixed in the statute itself at an early date* 

“This Congress is emphatically of "opinion that the Congress- 
League Scheme of Reforms ought to be immediately introduced by 
statute as the first step in the progress* M 

A now resolution accepted by the Calcutta Congress was the one 
relating to Andhra being recognized as a separate Congress circle, and 
In this connection we may make a reference to a National or sub^ttutional 
movement which was inaugurated in the Andhradesa in 1913 and which 
travelled on to the Congress of 1915* The movement related to the ques¬ 
tion of redistributing the Indian Provinces on linguistic" Hmat It had 
its origin really in the efforts made by Mahesh Narayan of Bihar in 1894 
to get his Province separated from Bengal* The Congress created Bihar 
into a separate Province in 1908, and the principle was approved in the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy set forth in the Government of India’s 
Despatch of August 25th, 1911, and Bihar separated from Bengal as the 
result of that despatch* Wide and strong was the belief that for Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy to be successful, the medium of Instruction as well 
as administration must be the provincial languages, and that the failure 
of the British administration, notably in the domain of Local Self-Gov¬ 
ernment, m undoubtedly due to the pell-mell admix tore of populations 
in British Provinces which are carved out on no logical or ethnological, 
but on a chronological basis, in 1915 the '’digress was not prepared to 
deal with the question but it was pressed to the fore in 1915 by the Andhra 
Conference, and to anticipate events, we may say that on the 8th of April, 
1917, the All-India Congress Committee to which it was referred by the 
J me know Congress, 1910, accepted the principle after duly consulting 
the Provincial Congress Committees of Madras and Bombay, and re¬ 
solved that the "Telugu speaking districts of the Madras Presidency be 
constituted into a separate Congress Province. M Sindh followed suit and 
Karnataka came later* The subject was hotly contested in the Subjects 
Committee of the Calcutta Congress (1917)* Even Gandhi thought that 
the question might await the implementing of the Reforms, but Loka- 
ruanya Tilak saw the point, namely, that Linguist ie Provinces were an 
essential condition pre-requisite to real Provincial Autonomy* Vlrs* Besant 
presided over the Calcutta Congress (1917), and the idea was opposed 
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vehemently by her as well as by some Tamil friends from the South. 
The subject held the held for over lwo hours in Calcutta, and was ulti¬ 
mately accepted late at night at .10 15 p.ra. Sindh was recognised as a 
separate Congress circle by the A.I.C.C. on 0th October, 1917. ' The prin¬ 
ciple which was then accepted became the guiding principle for a redis¬ 
tribution immediately after the Nagpur Congress, and we have now 
twenty-one Congress circles as against the nine British Provinces. 

Jn Calcutta Mrs. Besant was anxious to appoint Mr, C. P, Rama- 
swami Aiyar as Secretary and therefore asked for three Secretaries at 
the point of having to amend the constitution. It was agreed to, and 
Mr. Subba Ran Pantulu, though re-elected, forthwith resigned his secre¬ 
taryship, The Presidentship of Mrs. Besant over the Calcutta Session 
brought, nearer together the Congress and the Home Rule League and 
the constitution of the League was made so rigid, in Calcutta that it 
brought about a complete paralysis of the organization. The Calcutta 
session was memorable for the question of the National dag being for¬ 
mally raised. Indeed the Home Rule League had already adopted and 
popularized the Tricolour flag, and a committee was appointed to recom¬ 
mend a design including on its personnel Abanindra Nath Tagore. But 
the committee never met and the old Home Rule flag virtually became 
the Congress flag, with the Chhrkha added on it later on, until the Mag 
Committee of 1931. substituted the saffron colour for the red. 


CHAPTER XV 

The BfoNTAGu-CiiEMSFOUB Proposals (X 918 ) 

Mrs. Besimt, it has already been noted, took the view that the Pre¬ 
sident of the year's eosskm of the Congress was President for the whole 
year. This was not a new idea by any means, but she was the first to act 
upon it. 

At the very first meeting of the All-India Congress Committee held 
immediately after the Congress on 30th December, 1917, the question of 
raising a permanent fund for the Congress was considered, and further,. 
Povincial Committees were called upon to appoint a Working ’Committee 
for carrying on educative and propagfxndist work in India and m Eng¬ 
land. The'months that followed were months of incessant activity, espe¬ 
cially in Madras -where iass of leaflets explaining the Congress-League 
Schenk^were circulated, and more than 9 lacs signatures obtained in its 
support and presented to Mr. Montagu when he visited Madras. 

The All-mdia Congress Committee met again on 23rd February, 
1918 at Delhi, and after recording its sense of sorrow at the death of Sir 
William Wcdderhurn, appointed a Deputation to urge on the Viceroy 
the cancellation of the order excluding Lokfimanya Tihik and Babu Repm 
Chandra Pal from the Punjab and Delhi Provinces. 

The Deputation waited on the Viceroy but without any result. Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu were expected to issue their Report on 
Constitutional Reforms, and the AXC.C. resolved to have a special 
session of the Congress at Allahabad or Lucknow soon after the-publica¬ 
tion of the Report and to send a Deputation to England aft# the spe¬ 
cial session. 

A third meeting of the A. I.O.C. held on 3rd May, 1918, protested 
against the action, of the Government in turning back the deputations 
of the two Home Rule Leagues on their way to England, from Gibralter 
and Ceylon. The Committee insisted that nothing short of an authori¬ 
tative pronouncement that India should have Responsible Government 
as the issue of the War would inspire the youth of the country to flock 
to the colours in sufficient numbers to ensure success. 

The first five months of 1918 were a period of restless activity for 
Mrs. Resant. An idea of her continuous tours is given m the pamphlet 
on 'Home Rule Leagues' (See Appendix III). Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins 
and Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa addressed letters to her respecting the 
grant of franchise to women under the Congress-League Scheme. Mr. 
John Scur wrote to her from England suggesting that the Congress should 
invite the Labour Conference in June 1918 to send a fraternal delegate 
to the Indian National Congress of 1918, and the A.LC.a did so. This 
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idea and this language were fast becoming familiar and. were peculiarly 
fitting the democratic organisations of the day. “The Home Rule 
Leagues had just then appointed Mr. Bautista as their fraternal dele¬ 
gate to the annual Labour Conference next month,” said Mrs Lesant 
in her Presidential Address, “and Major Graham Pole comes to us from 
them.” She was a great believer in the Indo-Britiah connection. Indeed 
her vision had not travelled beyond the conception of Home Rule, as 
understood in those days; even a Dominion of those times was, in status, 
far behind the Dominions of 1926, and certainly could not be compared 
to the Dominions of the present day with the Statute of Westminster 
behind them. In any ease, Mrs. Besant was soon feeling out of tune 
both with Government and with the people. The former deprecated her 
forwardness, the latter, her backwardness. While she had a good follow¬ 
ing ^and abundant influence at the Special Congress of Bombay (Sept. 
1918), it was seen that she became a back number at the Delhi Congress 
(December 1918). Between the two she was rapidly losing ground. 

The Defence of India Act was vigorously at work everywhere. Even 
in 1917, orders of ext eminent had beeii passed against Bal Gangadhar 
Tiluk and Bepin Chandra Pal from the Punjab and Delhi. But popular 
agitation was not. cowed down by these repressive measures. When the 
Governor of Bombay held a War meeting of leaders, Tilak raised the 
question of , Self-Government, but was not allowed to speak for more 
than two minutes. When the Viceroy held a meeting in Delhi, Gandhi 
was present though he had at first declined the invitation, not merely 
on the ground that Tdak and Mrs. Besant were not invited but on the 
higher ground that there were secret treaties which Britain had entered 
into regarding the Cession of Constantinople to Russia and other matters. 
He had an interview with Lord Chelmsford who bore it in upon him 
that the news emanated from interested quarters (Russia) which had 
by that time emerged out of the War, a fact winch, by the way, made 
the question no longer a live issue, that he himself could not believe that 
the Cabinet would enter into such a treaty, and finally, that, in any 
case, such a question could not possibly be raised or discussed in the 
midst of the War. Therefore Gandhi agreed to join the War Conference 
and lie wired to the Lokamanya to go to Delhi, although there was no 
invitation to the latter; but Delhi being an area from which he had been 
ex tern ed, ho declined to go unless the order, against him were expressly 
cancelled. Government were too proud to do that. 

In August 1918, Tilak was served with an order prohibiting him from 
lecturing without the previous permission of the District Magistrate. 
Only a week before, we are told he was engaged in a recruiting campaign 
ana “as guarantee of good faith he had sent to Mahatma " Gandhi a 
cheque for Rs. 50,000, the amount to be forfeited as penalty "if certain 
conditions were not fulfilled by him.” This was in tlie nature of a wager 
The wager was that Tilak undertook to recruit 5,000 persons from Ma¬ 
harashtra if Gandhi could secure a promise from Government beforehand 
that Indians would get Commissioned ranks in the Army. “Gandhi’s 
position wks that the help should not he in the nature of a bargain and 
therefore returned the cheque to Tilak.” Tn 1917-1918. the Congress 



was suspicious of Tllak, ^ The Bureaucracy was -positively persecuting 
him, Mrs, Besant alone was in alliance : wh him. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Be port was published in June .1918, It 
was a masterpiece of literature and, like other political documents pro¬ 
duced by British JStatesbaen, it contained a dispassionate statement o£ 
India's case for Belf-Govenifficiit. Only, the obstacles to Reform are 
described with equal lucidity, and in the end the latter .triumph. In the 
case of the Report in question, there was an additional circumstance. 
The Congress Scheme prepared by the two great bodies representing India 
had provided for fixed Executives ^responsible to the Legislature. Here 
was a more fascinating scheme of Responsible Government with replace¬ 
able Cabinets, possessing corporate responsibility and subject to the vote 
of the Legislatures; the very reproduction of thfi British type of Self- 
Government, What else should the people of India want? Their Legis¬ 
latures would no longer be the arena for the training of Indian politi¬ 
cians, but the forum, in which ministers should justify their conduct to 
their construe lie ies and stand or fall upon the voter of their colie agues 
in Parliament, Many m India were taken in by sueli^a scheme and a 
chorus of praise was to be heard from them. The centre of*' gravity- 
shifted from the ^Oongre&s-League 'Scheme to the Mont ford Scheme. We 
have it on the authority of Mr. Montagu’s Diary that Mrs. Besant pro¬ 
mised to accept anything that Sir Sankaran Nair accepted, and Sir Ban¬ 
ka ran Nair accepted this scheme. " Extremists who do not mean well 
to Government must be separated from those who do,” About Mr. C. F. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Montagu says, I asked him point-blank what ho 
would accept. He accepted Saatri’s four ciicerm, and I am afraid he 
would never accept periodic inquiries, "What ho wants is a time-limit, 
and there is imich more in this time-limit than, people really believe. Ho 
pathetically said that their confidence in roc was everything and he beg¬ 
ged me not to be persuaded to desert them/* (F. 129). Then comes Mr, 
S, Srinivasa Iyengar; "After I had finished with Lord Pentland the 
Advocate-General of the Presidency, Srinivasa Iyengar, came to see me. 
He assured me that nobody really expected the whole of the Congress- 
League Scheme and lif they are certain that it will develop they will not 
much mind. He thinks the Curtis scheme is the best. He tells me that 
there is great bitterness against the Government but be had nothing very 
much to say/* In justice to Mr, S. S. Iyengar, it must be said that he 
was not a Congressman at the time. After these statements we need 
hardly be told by Mr, Montagu that "Setalvad, Chanda v&rkar andltahim- 
toola approved of the Reservation scheme.” Montagu's strategy has al¬ 
ready been described* Government was to form a Department to help the 
Moderates to organise themselves. "There was a proposal,—27th pro- 
possjl/' says Montagu, “in favour of a new organisation of Indians* 
assisted in every way by Government, for propaganda on behalf of our 
proposals and to scud a Delegation to England and to assist us.” "Pro¬ 
posals No, 30 and 31 contemplated,” adds Mr, Montagu, "that Sir S. P. 
Sinha should succeed Mr, Montagu, —Montagu to be Under-Secretary/ 1 
Mr, Montagu's observations on this are interesting: "It will teach the 
LC.S, that a British statesman who, however undeservedly, has reached 
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'abinet rank, finds nothing Jar ogafcory in assisting, rather than con¬ 
trolling India. It will fire the imagination of India.” On the other 
hand, the Nationalists left no doubt whatever in Air, Montagu’s mind 
as to what they wanted. ‘‘Motilal Nehru, would be satisfied if he could 
get Responsible Government in 20 yeurs,” (P. 62) “C. It. Das anti¬ 

cipated the failure of Dyarchy and wanted real Responsible Government 
in 5 years lionets, and promise of it now.” (Page 81). Mr. Montagu had 
secured the support of Suren dr a. Nath Bauer jem. "Then Basil °(Bhu- 
pendra Nath Basu) said that lie thought the Congress would pass tv reso¬ 
lution accepting it. leaving all my amendments" to subsequent negotia¬ 
tion so as not to provide their enemies with a handle for saying that they 
had been captious.” 

The general belief about the Report was that it was largely drafted 
by 91 r James (later Lord) Meston and Mr, (later Sir Win.) Marris, 
white Mr. Cion cl Curtis greatly assisted in the task, Mr. Curtis belonged 
to a group of Round Tattlers who had a. scholarly bent of mind and who 
were-touring various countries in order to “serve the Empire.” A letter 
that he had drafted on Indian Reforms miscarried and Ml into the 
hands of Indian publicists and The Bombay Chronicle and The Leader 
published it. This act of audacity exposed the bureaucratic intrigues and 
roused the ire of officialdom against, Nationalist India. 

The fact was that, in a private letter to Mr, Philip Kerr, then .Secre¬ 
tary of the Round 7'able, Mr. Lionel Curtis discussed the possibility of 
India being made subordinate, in her external and internal affairs, to an 
Imperial Council on which the Self-Governing .Dominions would be re¬ 
presented, but she would not he represented. He added that this would 
perhaps lead to bloodshed, but if it were the right thing to do, that would 
have to be faced. The writer stated in his letter that his views expressed 
in it were generally approved by ‘‘Moston, Marris and Chirol.” Copies 
of this letter, for circulation among the Hound Table Confederates, were 
actually printed in the Government Press at Allahabad, and when one 
fell into Indian hands it was promptly published on the eve of the Luck¬ 
now Session of the Congress in 2816. Mr. Curtis later addressed “A 
letter to the People of India” explaining his position. He was originally 
an official in South Africa, and, soon after the Boer War, when the Bri¬ 
tish Government borrowed the services of Sir James Meston and Mr. 
Marris to organise the Civil Service in South Africa, he made their 
acquaintance for the first time. Ever since they studied the problems of 
the Commonwealth of British Nations in South Africa, Canada, and 
India, and Sir James Meston invited Mr. Curtis to go to India in 1816 
to study the Indian problems of the Empire and publish in a quarterly, 
The Hound Table, their studies from time to time. The letter in ques¬ 
tion was one such study, meant for publication and for being sent to 
England, which unfortunately miscarried. It was alleged that Mr. Curtis 
was engaged in a conspiracy with Indian officialdom to place India, in 
a scheme of post-Wur reconstruction, not only under England but under 
the Dominions as well. ‘‘The root of the present trouble is,” says Mr. 
Curtis in his ‘‘Letter to the People of India,” ‘‘that tins insistence of 
.mine on the doctrine that yon cannot at present divide the control of 
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India, and the control of foreign affairs, hfta led to a false imp region 
that the Dominions want to control Indian affairs: There da nothing 
less desire* 1 ' lie finally explained from documents of earlier origin how 
he held "that it is the duly of those who govern the whole British Com¬ 
monwealth fo do everything in their power to enable Indians to govern 
themselves as sbcni as possible* and that Indians must also come to share 
hr the Government of the British Commonwealth as a whole.” The fact 
was that Mr._ Montagu gathered around him the pick, of the l.O.S. men 
tu India besides the six colleagues that accompanied him froth England* 
Amongst the former were Sir Malcolm Bailey# Sir James'Meston and 
Mr* MarriSj the last of whom was Inspector-General of Police in tl.P* 
at the time. 

It is therefore not surprising that soon after the publication of the 
Report, markedly different opinions regarding the attitude to be adopted 
towards it began to be expressed all over the country by various leaders, 
and it became apparent that the Special Session of the Congress, which 
the AJ.C.O. had already decided to convene, should be IiblcL It was 
found that Lucknow and Allahabad would not be suitable places and the ' 
venue was changed to Bombay which made elaborate arrangements for 
the Congress in a short time* Thu differences among 'Congressmen had 
become acute. While no party was fully satisfied with the scheme as it 
stood, there were naturally differences in the tone of the criticism, and 
it seemed as if one party which was more radical in its views would press 
at. the Special Congress for its total rejection and the other only for 
amendments to improve it Just a few days before the Congress, an 
attempt was made to reconcile all the differences at a Conference, but 
the attempt failed and the Congress met on the 29th August, 11118 under 
the Presidentship of Mr, Hasan Imam. It wm very largely attended 
and there were no less than 3.845 delegates present# Mr* Yitthalbhai Patel 
acting as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Veteran leaders 
like I)mshaw Wacha, Surendra Nath Banerjea, Bhupcndra Nath Basu, 
Arabiku Charan Mazumdar were absent from the Congress* After four 
days" discussion the Congress re-affirmed the principles of Reform con¬ 
tained in the Congress-League Scheme and declared Jhaf nothing lesa 
than Self-Government within the Empire would satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people. It dealt with the Montagu proposals 
at great length. Et declared that the people of India, were fit for Res¬ 
ponsible Government and repudiated the assumption to the contrary 
Contained in the Report* h asked for simultaneous advance in the Pro¬ 
vinces and the Government of India andNlisagreed with the formula that 
the Provinces are the domain in Which the earlier steps should be taken 
towards the progressive realisation of Responsible Government, leaving 
the authority of the Government of India in essential matters indisput¬ 
able, pending experience in the Provinces. It conceded, however, that 
subject to a Declaration of Rights of the people of India,—(a) guarantee¬ 
ing to them liberty of person, property, association, free speech and writ¬ 
ing, except under sentence of an ordinary court of justice an a result of 
lawful and open trial,'(b) entitling Indians to bear arms, subject to the 
purchase of a licence as in Great Britain, (c) guaranteeing freedom of 
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i uni, dispensing with licence and security, on the registration of a Press 
or newsoaper, amt {d) guaranteeing equality to Indians before the law, 
—the Government of India should have undivided administrative author¬ 
ity on matters directly concerning peace, tranquillity and defence ■ of the 
country. Another resolution was strongly of opinion that the Inuuin 
Legislature should have the same measure of fiscal autonomy as the belt- 
Governing Dominions of the Empire possessed. The resolution dealing 
directly with the Reform Scheme appreciated the earnest attempt on the 
part of the Secretary of State and the Yiceroy to inaugurate a system 
of Responsible Government, and while it recognised that some of the pro¬ 
posals constituted an advance in some directions, it was of opinion 1 hat 
the proposals were ‘disappointing and unsatisfactory' and went on to 
suggest modifications which were considered absolutely necessary to con¬ 
stitute a substantial step towards Responsible Government. Dealing with 
the proposals relating to the Government of India, the Congress desired 
the same system of reserved and transferred subjects for the Central Gov¬ 
ernment as bad been proposed for Die Provinces, the subjects reserved 
bein 0. Foreign Affairs, excepting relations with the Colonies and Domi¬ 
nions, Army, Navy and relations with Indian ruling Princes, all the other 
subjects being transferred subjects. After the first term of the reformed 
Assembly, the position of the Viceroy in the Legislative Assembly m re- 
arard to transfer fed subjects should be the same as that obtaining m too 
Self-Governing Dominions, All legislation should be by bills introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly, provided that, in case the Legislature re- 
fused to pass tiny measures regarding reserved subjects which the Oov~ 
eminent deemed necessary, the Governor-General might provide for the 
same by regulations which would remain in force for one year but could 
not he renewed unless 40 per cent, of the members of the Assembly pre¬ 
sent voted for them. There should be no Council of Slate, but U one 
was constituted at least half of the total strength should be elected. The 
procedure by certification should be confined to reserved subjects. At 
least half the members of the Executive Committee {if mo re than one) 
in charge of reserved subjects should he Indians. The Legislative Assem¬ 
bly’was to consist of 150 members, four-fifths of whom were to he elected 
and it should have the right to elect, its own President and ’Vice-President 
and make its own rules of business. A statutory guarantee was dev 
mnnded that full Responsible Government should be established m the 
whole of British India within a period not exceeding 15 years. 

As regards the Provinces, the Congress resolved that (a) there should 
be no additional member:'; of the Executive without portfolios, (b) that 
after the first term of the reformed Councils the Governor should have 
the same relation with the Ministers in regard to transferred subjects 
as in the Self Governing Dominions, (c) that the statuy trad the salary 
of Ministers should he the same as that of Executive Councillors, (u) 
that half the Executive Committee should be Indians, and (e) that the 
budget should be under the control of the Legislature subject to the allo¬ 
cation of a fixed sum for the reserved subjects; if fresh taxation became 
necessary it should be imposed by the Provincial Government as a whole. 
The Congress while holding that the country was ripe for full Provincial 
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Autonomy Was yet prepared, with a view to facilitating the passage of 
the Reforms, to leave'the departments of Law, Police and Justice (pri¬ 
sons excepted! in the hands of the Executive Government in all Provin¬ 
ces for a period of six years. Executive mid Judicial departments, innst 
he separated at once. As in the case of ttie "Central Legislature, the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils would elect their Presidents and Vice-President The 
proposal to institute a Grand Committee should be dropped. But if it 
was to he, instituted, no less than, one-half of the strength should be elect- 
ecL The proportion of elected members in the Provincial Councils should 
be four-fif ths. \ ' 

The Provincial Council should legislate m respect of all matters in¬ 
cluding Law, Justice and Police, but if the Government was not satisfied 
with its decisions in respect of Law, Justice and Police, the Provincial 
Government could refer the matter to the Government of India, which 
in its turn would place it before the Indian Legislature where the ordin¬ 
ary procedure should be followed, 

h The control of Parliament and the Secretary of State must only be 
modified and the responsibility of the Indian and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to the electorates increased. The India Council should be abolish¬ 
ed. There should'he two Undersecretaries to assist the Secretary of 
State for India, one of whom should be an Indian. 

As regards communal representation, the Congress resolved that the 
proportion of Muslims in the Indian and Provincial Legislatures should 
be as laid down in the Congress-League Scheme. Women should not be 
disqualified on account of sex. The Government of India should have 
complete freedom in all fiscal matters. 

As regards the place of Indians in the Army, the Congress recorded 
its deep disappointment at the altogether inadequate response of the Gov¬ 
ernment to the demand for the grant of commissions #> Indians in the 
Army and opined that steps should be immediately taken so as to enable 
the grant of at least 25 per cent, of the dommissions to Ihctians, to be 

increased to, 50. per cent, within' fifteen years. 

1 \ 

The Congress decided to send a Deputation to England, and ap¬ 
pointed a Committee of seleStum. for the purpose, v 

\\ 

It will thus ho noticed that the Special Session, which had threatened 
at one time to create a schism on the question of Reforms in the Congress, 
passed off successfully and after considerable discussions came to con* 
elusions which reconciled various conflicting views and commanded the 
unqualified support of the large majority’ of Congressmen all over the 
country. A session of the Muslim League had been held at the same 
time under the Presidentship of the Rajah of M&hmudahad and had 
adopted a resolution on practically the same lines as the Congress with 
whose committee there had been complete collaboration. 

One thing more, however, remained to be done to complete the Reform 
proposals, namely the division of functions between Provincial and Gen- 
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Gayermuents and the determination of Franchises and Constituent 
cies. Accordingly two commissions came out from England,'—the South- 
borough Commission to deal with Franchises, and the Featham Commis¬ 
sion to deal with Functions. Deputations were profusely received, lit 
the South of India the Non-Brahman movement which had been brought 
into existence in February 1917, became quite vocal and irresistible by 
November 1918, and suspecting that Mr. Sastn who was a member of the 
Sottbborough Committee was influencing Lord Southbbrough against 
separate representation to their community, the Non-Brahman leaders 
boycotted the Committee to mark their protest against Mr. Sastri's in¬ 
clusion on the Commissioii and threatened to carry their ease to Eng¬ 
land. Carry they did, and succeed too. But India's woes did not ml 
The Defence of India Act, the conn ter part of the British Defence of the 
Realm Act (D.O.K.A.) which could call upon any one ii the country to 
do anything or to refrain from doing anything, was /igmvtisjy at work 
We have already referred to the internment of the Ali Brothers, and 
Mauiana Abut Kalam Ami. The Ali Brothers were never Congressmen 
until they appeared at the Amritsar Congress on their release in 1919. 
Mahomed Ali was editing a powerful and spier/ weekly— Comrade — 
and Bhaukat Ali, his elder brother, was editing the Ilamdard, an Urdu 
daily. Soon after the outbreak of the War and the pompous announce¬ 
ment of its cause as being the protection of the weaker Nationalities, 
Mahomed Ali published an article headed 1 Evacuate Egypt'. The, bro¬ 
thers arid the Mauiana were all presently interned and they remained 
in their confinement till, under the amnesty granted by the Royal Pro¬ 
clamation, they were released on the * 25th December, 1919. 

The methods employed for recruiting soldiers into the Army as well 
as collecting money for War Loans were highly objectionable. The 
methods of * pressure and persufi$i<m *—a phrase used by Lord Willing- 
don's Government in description of the methods employed for these pur¬ 
poses—was only a euphemism for the excesses which were destined to 
lead later to serious developments in the Punjab and elsewhere. In the 
country districts what was called the Undent ays ton' prevailed, Tinder 
which local officials had to make a return of the lending capacity of the 
areas in their charge, and it was left to the subordinates to maintain 
their reputation and obtain as much money us possible for War Loans 
by methods of * pressure and persuasion. 1 These methods ultimately led 
to an angry crowd surrounding the bungalow of a Mumlatdar and after 
allowing his family to escape, burn it to the ground with him in it. 

In the domain of pure polities, the repressive policy adopted during 
the days of Lord Chelmsford chiefly centred round the Press Act which 
was used often and with severity. Mrs. Besaiii was prohibited from 
entering the Bombay Presidency by Lord WHliiigdon under the Defence 
of India Act, In Bengal, the number of young men interned ran up to 
neatly three thousand. Then followed the internment of Bezant, and 
the next year witnessed the Rhwlatt Bills and the agitation centering round 
them. 
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It would be recalled that in the previous year the Government hod 
appointed a Committee of which Sir Sidney Eowlatt was President and 
Mr. Kumamswanri Sastri and Provash Chandra Slitter were members, 
“to investigate and report on the nature and extent-of the criminal Con¬ 
spiracies connected with the revolutionary movement, to examine and 
consider the difficulties that have arisen in dealing with such conspira¬ 
cies and to advise as to the legislation, if any, necessary to enable Gov¬ 
ernment to deal effectively with them.” The Committee had enquired 
and submitted a Report. The Report suggested legislation which was 
subsequently introduced into the Imperial Council and led to a wide¬ 
spread protest all over the country. At the time of the Special Con¬ 
gress, onlv the Report had been published and the Congress ■‘condemned 
the recommendations of the Rnwlatt Committee which, if given effect 
to. would interfere with the fundamental rights of the Indian people 
and impede the healthy growth of public opinion.” 

The Special Session concluded at the end of August. The ordinary 
session of the Congress was to be held at Delhi in the following Decem¬ 
ber. The Provincial Congress Committee and the Reception Committee 
elected Lokamanya Tilak as the President of the Delhi Session. Rut as 
he had to proceed to England in connection with the litigation between 
himself and Kir Valentine Chiroi, he expressed his inability to preside, 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Mataviya was elected instead. 

The thirty-third session of the Congress was held at Delhi on 26th 
December with Hakim Ajmal Khan as the Chairman of the’Reception 
Committee and Pandit Madan Mohan MalaViya. as the President, The 
War had come to an end with the Armistice on November 11, 1918.. The 
Allies had been completely successful and the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination had been declared by President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George 
and other allied statesmen. It. was therefore hut natural that the Con 
gross should consider the Reform Scheme once again in the light of these 
declarations and the criticism of the Mont ford Report which had been 
made since the Special Session of the Congress. At the Delhi Congress 
also the attendance was very large and there were no less than 4,86b 
delegates present, 

The Congress conveyed its loyalty to the King and congratulations 
on “the successful termination of the War” which was waged for the 
liberty and freedom of all the peoples of the world. Another resolution 
recorded the appreciation of the Congress of the gallantry of the allied 
forces and “particularly of the heroic achievement of the Indian troops 
in the cause of freedom, justice and self-determination.’’ Another re¬ 
solution asked for the recognition of India by the British Parliament and 
by the Peace Conference as “one of the progressive nations to whom, 
the principle of self-determination should be applied;” and as a first 
step the “immediate repeal of all laws, regulations and ordinances res¬ 
tricting the free dismission of political questions, and conferring oh the 
Executive the power to arrest, detain, intern, extern or imprison any 
British subject in India outside the processes of ordinary civil or ^cri¬ 
minal law, arul the * assimilation of the law of sedition to that of Eng- 
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land* 1 ' The Congress further demanded m Act of Parliament establish¬ 
ing at ah early data complete Responsible Government in India and a 
place for India similar to that of the Self-Governing Dominions in the 
reconstruction of Imperial policy. The Congress also wanted to be re¬ 
presented by elected representatives at the Peace Conference and nominat¬ 
ed Lokamanya Tilttk* Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Hasan Imam as its repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Dealing with the Reforms, the Congress reaffirmed the resolution 
passed at the special Session at Bombay regarding the Congress-League 
Scheme, the fitness of India for Responsible Government, and the resolu¬ 
tion of undivided authority to the Government of India concerning the 
peace, tranquillity and the defence of the country, subject to the Decla¬ 
ration of Eights, By another resolution, the Bombay resolution regard¬ 
ing other points was affirmed, except that in the Provinces full Respon¬ 
sible Government should be granted at once mid that no part of British 
India should be excluded from the benefit of the proposed constitutional 
reforms. The Rowl&tt Committee 7 e Report came up again for review, 
and after reiterating the Bombay resolution, the Congress also expressed 
the view that it would prejudicially affect the successful working of the 
constitutional Reforms, The Congress urged on the Government the 
immediate repeal of the Defence of India Act, the Press Act, Die Sedi¬ 
tious Meetings Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, the old Regula¬ 
tions and other similar repressive measures and the release of all detenus 
and nil political prisoners. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission, of which Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya had been a member, also came in far consideration and 
the Congress passed a resolution welcoming its recommendations and 
the policy that the Government must play an active part in prompting 
the industrial development of the country, and hoping that encourage¬ 
ment would be given to Indian Capital and enterprise, and protection 
Agfrimt foreign exploitation. The Congress regretted that the question 
of tariffs had been excluded from the scope of the Commission's enqui¬ 
ries, The Congress supported the recommendation of the Committee that 
industries should have separate representation in the Executive Council 
of the Government of India and that there should be Provincial Depart¬ 
ments o# Industries, The Congress also suggested the constitution of 
Imperial and Provincial Advisory Boards consisting of Indians elected 
by Infchan industrial and trade associations and Chambers of Commerce. 
It further was of opinion that the proposed Imperial Industrial and 
Chemical Services should be constituted with adequate salaries and that 
Universities should establish Commercial Colleges with help from Gov¬ 
ernment. The Congress regretted the absence in the Report of recom¬ 
mendations for adequate organisation for financing industries, and urged 
the starting of industrial banks. 

Another resolution of the Congress requested the Government to 
release the Ali Brothers, The Congress also asked, in new of tlio un¬ 
precedented economic strain and the cessation of hostilities, that India 
should be relieved from the harden of contributing 45 millions for War 
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joses. An interesting resolution related to Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems of medicine and recommended to tlie Government of India file 
desirability pf securing to them the Advantages vouchsafed to tlie Western 
system. 


While the Congress thus practically reiterated the Special Session 
resolutions, it carried tliem further, and it was found that the harmony 
that had prevailed at Bombay (in September* HUB) disappeared, A 
split ensued on the fnarrow 1 issue, as Mrs, Besanfsaid later, as to whether 
Provincial Autonomy must be whole and immediate, or whether the Bom¬ 
bay deductions should still stand. "While •‘Madras and other Moderates*' 
stooii for the Bombay resolution, the majority favoured the rejection of 
the Bombay compromise. And when it came to a question of a Deputa¬ 
tion to England, it was resolved that the members of the Deputation must 
advocate and press the Delhi demand, thus excluding those who held to 
the Bombay compromise. Sir, Sastri moved an amendment objecting to 
the words "disappointing and unsatisfactory* and asking that the 35 
years' limit should be deleted. But the original resolution held the field. 
Finally, a resolution offering welcome to the Prince of Wales was 
dropped. 


CHAPTER V 

Non-Violence, A Reality (19X9) 

Delhi Congress brought no peace to the country. The Rowlatt 
Bills made their appearance early in 1919 (February). They were two 
in number,—one of them being meant to be introduced in the Spring 
‘session.^' One was a temporary measure, intended to deal 1 with the situa¬ 
tion arising from the expiry of the Defence of India Act, six months 
after tlie formal conclusion of peace. It was framed to enable anarchical 
offences to be tried expeditiously by a stfqng Court of three High Court 
Judges with no right of appeal, in areas where offence® of a revolutionary 
character were prevalent. It also provided for powers to order persons 
suspected to be concerned in movements likely to lead to the commission 
of offences against the State, to furnish security, to reside m a particular 
place, or to abstain from any specified act* And as a safeguard an in¬ 
vestigating authority composed of one Judge and one no^offidal w$s. ; > 
to examine the material upon which orders against any person were fram¬ 
ed. Thirdly, Local Governments were given powers to arrest persons 
reasonably believed to be connected with certain offences, the commission 
of which threatened public safely, and to confine them 'in such places 
and under such conditions as were prescribed. Farther, dangerous cha¬ 
racters already under control or m confinement could be yontimumsly 
detained under'the Bill. The second Bill was meant to cause a perman¬ 
ent change in the ordinary Criminal Law of the laud. The possession of 
a seditions document with Hie intention to publish circulate it, was 
to be made punishable with imprisonment. ' ' 

Promise of official protection against violence was to be allowable in 
the case of an accused willing to turn * King*® evidence/ District Magis¬ 
trates Were to be authorised to direct a preliminary enquiry by the Police 
in the case of certain offences for which a prosecution could not thoai be 
launched without the sanction of a Local Government. Finally, persona 
convicted of an offence against the State might be ordered by the Court 
to execute a board of good behaviour for a term not exceeding two years 
after the expiration of their sentence. 

Following the Bowlatt Report which had been published on 19-1-1919, 
the Rowlatt Bills were introduced into the Supreme Legislative Council 
by Sir JVipi&Hi Vincent on the 6th of February, 1919, and while the 
second was dropped, only the first was passed in tlie 3rd week of March, 
1919. Gandhi notified his intention of meeting the situation with a 
campaign of Satyiagraha, if the Rowiaft recommendations should he em¬ 
bodied into Bills. To this end he had toured the country extensively and ' 
was received with great respect everywhere/- What was it that bad eiK 
cleared this comparative stranger in v the country to nil Provinces and 
commended his equally strange programme of Satyagralia to the people 
'all over? Let the .Government answer. ' (Vide 'India, 1919')*— 
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( Mr, Gandhi is generally considered a Tolstoyan of high ideals 
and complete selflessness* Since his stand on behalf of the Indians 
in South Africa, he has commanded among hia eomitryrnen, all tjic 
traditional reverence with which the East envelops a religions leader 
of acknowledged asceticism. In his case he possesses the added 
strength that his admirers are not confined to any religions sect. 
Since he took up his residence at Ahmedabad, he has been actively 
concerned in social work of varied kinds* 


^His readiness to take* up the cudgels on behalf of any indivi¬ 
dual or class whom he regards as being oppressed hat; endeared him 
to the masses of his countrymen* In the case of the urban and rural 
population of many parts of the Bombay Presidency his influence 
is unquestioned, and be is regarded with a reverence for which 
‘adoration’ is scarcely too strong a word. Believing as he does in 
the superiority of ‘Soul Force * over material might, Mr. Gandhi was 
led to believe $j|at it was Ms duty to employ against the Rowlatt Act 
that weapon of Passive Resistance which he had used effectively in 
South Africa. It was announced vn the 24th February that he would 
lead a Passive Resistance or Satyagralia. movement if the Bills were 
passed. This announcement was regarded as being of the utmost 
gravity both by Government and by many of the Indian politicians. 
Some Moderate members of the Indian Legislative Council publicly 
affirmed their apprehension as to the consequences of such a step. 
Mm Besaut, with her remarkable knowledge of the psychology of 
the Indian temperament, warned Mr* Gandhi in the most solemn 
manner that any such movement as he contemplated would result in 
the release of forces whose potentialities for evil were quite incal¬ 
culable, It must be dearly stated that there wan nothing in Mr* 
Gandhi’s attitude or pronouncements which could have justified 
Government taking any stops against him before the inception of the 
movement. Passive Resistance is a negative and not a positive pro¬ 
cess* Mr* Gandhi expressly condemned any resort to material force. 


He was confident that he would be able by a process of passive dis¬ 
obedience to civil Laws to coerce the Government into abandoning 
the Rowlatt Act* On the 18th March he published n pledge regard¬ 
ing the Itowlatt Bills which ran as follows: M Being conscientiously 
of opinion that the Bill known as the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Bill No* 1 of 19X9, and the Criminal Law Emergency Powers 
Bill, No* 2 of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty 
and justice and destructive of the elementary rights of an in¬ 
dividual on which the safety of India as a whole and the State itself 
is based, we solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming 
Law and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey 
these laws and such other laws as the Committee, hereafter to be 
appointed, may think fit, and we further affirm that in the struggle 
we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence to life, 
person or property*” 


Most people did not understand why he should have chosen the petty 
and collateral issue of Rowlatt Bills for the inauguration of Satyagiahaj 
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though there was before India the mammoth issue of Self-Government. 
The same doubt was expressed iu 1920 when the Punjab tragedy and the 
Khiluplmt wrong were made by him the issue on which to inaugurate 
the Non-co-operation movement,—not Swaraj. But to this point we 
shall, revert later. Nevertheless there was a good response from all parts 
of India except, at. first, Bengal. The South responded unexpectedly 
.well. There was some doubt whether Satyagrahis could alienate their 
property so as to avoid attachment and sale by Government. It was 
reported that Gandhi did not object to the. idea, as it was up to people 
to fix the limit to which they could surrender their person and property. 
Gandhi inaugurated the movement with a -fast—an- idea cavilled at by 
the neo-social Reformers but one quite in consonance with the traditional 
beliefs in the country. 

The idea of self-purification itself jarred on the ears of politicians, 
for, “what had purity to do with politicst" they asked in derision.. The 
3t)tli of March, 1919, was fixed to be a day of hartal, a day of fasting and 
prayer and penance end meetings all over. The date was changed to 
6th* April, but the change, not being notified in Delhi in time, processions 
and hartals were held in Delhi, and as tile Fates would have it, shooting' 
took place there. The procession of the second day was being led by 
Swaini Shraddhananda whom some European soldiers threatened to 
shoot, and he bared his chest for the promised bullets and thus paralysed 
the threats. But at the Delhi Railway Station, a scuffle arose ending in 
shooting, causing five deaths and a score or so of casualties. The de¬ 
monstrations on the 6th April were held on a country-wide scale. “One 
noticeable feature of the general excitement,” cays ‘India, 1919,’ “was 
the unprecedented fraternization between the Hindus and the Muslims. ' 
Their union, between the loaders, had now for long been a fixed plan of 
the nationalist platform. In this time of public excitement, even- the 
lower classes agreed for once to forget their differences. Extraordinary 
.scenes of fraternization, occurred. Hindus publicly accepted water from 
the hands of Muslims and tube versa . Hindu-Mu slim unity was the 
watchword of processions indicated both by cries and by banners. Hindu 
leaders bad actually been allowed to preach from the pulpit of a (Cathe¬ 
dral') Mosque.” The one immediate cause for Such a unity was the dis¬ 
gust that Muslims felt at. the position, of Turkey being unsettled after 
the War and the danger to the Khilaphat, and the Hindus fully sympa¬ 
thised with those feelings. 

The country took to the new' idea readily and whole-heartedly. 
Gandhi was already a -persona (jrata both with the country and the Con¬ 
gress. The omission of liis name from the list of Indian delegates to the 
Peace Conference to be chosen at the Delhi Congress, 1918, was repaired 
then and there on the suggestion of Mr. B. Chakravarti and the amrmluwut 
was accepted reverently and apologetically by Ml*. 0. it. Dus, the Plover 
of the Resolution, lie had also been elected as u member of the Deputa¬ 
tion to England. The month of April, 1919 began a new chapter in 
Indian History. 
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■ ifie scene of India’s struggles and sufferings shifts now to the 
Punjab, the gateway of India for foreign industrial and commercial in¬ 
vasions. The Punjab is the home of the Sikhs and other martial races 
of India. Is the Punjab to be exploited by the educated classes and then 
Congress movement, and all their high falutin of Self-Go verument? it 
is sufficiently hard that these educated classes should be seeking Military 
careers and pleading for Military Colleges as well. What should happen 
if the military races should seek political education and entertain poli¬ 
tical ambitions? That would be the end of the British Government in 
India 1 Had not the Indian troops just returned from tire various war- 
fronts where, by their superior prowess and self-sacrifice, they had helped 
to defeat the highly disciplined troops of Germany, Austria, Russia am 
Turkey? The Russo-Japanese war itself had sufficiently disillusioned 
the Asiatics of ideas of European superiority on the battlefield. I he 
Great War obliterated any lingering fragments of that erstwhile faith. 
So tiie Iron Man of the Punjab, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, was determined 
to prevent the contamination of the Punjab by the spread of the ton 
gross movement, and it was a tussle between him and the Congress as 
to whether the Cougress which was invited to Amritsar in 1919 should 
be held in the Punjab. Dr. Kitclilew, an advocate, and Dr. Satyapai, a 
medical practitioner, who were organising the Cougress, were sent tor 
by tlft District Magistrate of Amritsar to his house one fine monimg 
40-44919) fflid were spirited away to some unknown place. I he report 
soon spread far and. wide, and crowds of people gathered together and 
wanted to meet the District Magistrate to ask for their whereabouts. 
They were prevented by military pickets posted at tile level crossing, 
between the city and the Civil Lines, from marching to the Civil Lines 
and of course the story of the never failing brick-bat now conies in. The 
crowd was fired upon, and there were several casualties with one or two 
deaths The crowd turned back into the city carrying their victims in 
procession, and on their way set fire to the National Bank buildings and 
killed its European manager. Altogether the mob violence was rcjftgn 
sible for the deaths of five Englishmen mid for the destruction by tire 
of a Bank, a Railway goods-shed and some other public buildings. Natu¬ 
rally! the officers of the place took umbrage at the events and vowed red- 
vengeance. The* town was made over by the <’ivil to the Military autho¬ 
rities on the 10th April cm the initiative of local officials and m antici¬ 
pation of sanction from the higher authorities. The behaviour of the 
masses was not less reprehensible at' Gujaruuwaln and hnsur. 

At Gujm-amvala and Kasur there was serious violence. At the fatter 
place, on April 12tli, crowds did considerable damage to the 
station burnt a small, oil shed, damaged signal and telegraph wire, 
attacked a train in which were some Europeans and beat, two soldiers to 
death a branch post-office was looted, the main post-office burnt, the 
Munslffi’is Court set on fire, and other damage done. That is the official 
version summarised. The popular version alleges previous provocation 
of the crowd. 

At (liijiH-Swala, on April 14th, crowds surrounded and stoned ft 
train, burnt a small railway bridge and tired another railway bridge 
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where a calf had been hilled by the police, as alleged, and ^ng up en 
the bridge as an inKnlt to Hindus, to whom the cow is sacred, in® *5® 
graph-office, post-office and'railway station were subseqnently set on fir^ 
as vreH as the Dak BunguloW, Kutehen (Collector s office) a cbulUi, ‘ 
school, and a railway shed. 

These were the-chief incidents. There were minor outbreaks else- . 
where in smaller places, such as stoning of trains, cutting of wires, and 
setting fire to railway stations* 

In the meantime there were sporadic outbreaks of violence in dif¬ 
ferent™ parts of the country. In Lahore shootings _ and repmals^tooh 
■place. Bad news came from far-off Calcutta. Hearing jpf 
the Punjab and on the invitation of Dr. Satyapal and Swaim, bhi.t . 
auaiir Sndhi started for Delhi on She 8th April On his way how¬ 
ever, he was served with an order not tp enter the Pnnjao or DgbV ™d 
on his refusal to obey the order he was arrested and turned back fimn 
a way-side railway station, Palvel, by a special tram to Bombay on tne 

doth April. 

The news of the arrest created disturbances in Ahmrdahad where 
some English and Indian officers were 

wore also the scenes of some trouble on the l<2th April. Jn Calcutta, 
likewise the result of the disturbances- was that, five or a* men were 
killed and twelve others were wounded due to’ firing. Gandhi alter reach¬ 
ing Bombay helped in calming the populace ana proceeded to Ahmedalmd 
where his presence was helpful in restoring quiet On account-of these 
disturbances, he issued a statement suspending Satyagraha: 

mile matters stood thus, tragic events were fast developing m 
Amritsar. It may be noted that Martial Law was not dodarod as >a o 
flic lSth April though as the Government Report admits, de facto ' Martia 
£w Ifn iSme shlee the 10th April. As a matter of act Martud Law 

was formally proclaimed in Lahore Anp&tsarAprih w hhS 
shortly after in two or three other districts. On the ,13th Apr u, wmen 

was the Hindu New Year's Day, a large_public meeting 
and held in the JulliamVfda Bagh, which is an open ground m the- mi 1st 
of the city enclosed with walls which form the boundaries of house, 
overlooking it. It lias a bottleneck that forms the only 
mid so narrow that a carriage cannot pass along it When , v u j 
thousand people,—men, women and children,—gathered at the jWh 
General Dyer entered the place at the head of a force composed of 1 
Indian troops and 50 British, while one Hansraj was lecturing to the 
and ence aiS gave orders forthwith to fire. His own version as given 
inter before the Hunter Commission was .that he ordered he people to 
SStfSl to C, tat te admitted that ta 
th ,.L minutes of the order. In any case, it was obvious that ^0,0b0 peo¬ 
ple'could not disperse in 2 or 3 minutes especially through that narrow 
outlet and when 1,600 rounds were tired,—and the firing stopped onh 
when the ammunition had nm.out,-the casualties were, even according 
to Government’a version, about 400 dead, while the wounded were csti- 
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mated at*between a thousand and two. The firing was done by the Indian 
troops, behind whom were placet! the British troops,—all on an elevated 
platform in the Bagh. The greater tragedy really was that the dead 
and dying were left to suifer the whole night without water to. drink, 
or medical attendance, or aid of any. character. Dyer ’s contention —as 
it came out later—was that “the city having passed under the Military, 
he had tomtojned in the morning that no gatherings would be permitted 
and as tire people npeuly defied him, he wanted to teach them a lesson 
so that they might not laugh at him. He would have fired, and fired 
longer, lie said, if he had had the required ammunition. He had only 
fired 1,600 rounds because bis ammunition had run out.” “As a matter 
of fact,” he said, “he had taken an armoured ear hut found.that the 
passage to the Bagh would not admit it, and so he left it behind.” 

General Dyer’s regime witnessed some unthinkable punishments. 
The water supply and the electric supply of Amritsar were cut off. Pub-. 
He*flogging was common. But the 'crawling order’ surpassed the rest 
of his achievements. A missionary lady doctor named Miss Sherwood 
had been attacked while she was cycling in a lane by the people, and 
every one passing through the lane was ordered to crawl with, belly to 
the ground. And ah who lived in the street had to obey this order, 
despite the fact that Miss Sherwood was protected in that very lane by 
decent citizens. The incident became an object of merriment and joking 
at the hands of Qnarter-Mastcr-Gcneral Hudson in the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

The issue of third-class tickets on the railway was prohibited, which 
involved a general suspension of travelling by the Indian public. More 
than two persons were prohibited from marching on side-walks or pave¬ 
ments, Bicycles, “other than those owned by Europeans,” were com¬ 
mandeered. People who had closed their shops were forced to open them, 
under severe penalties. Prices of commodities were fixed by military 
officers, carts were commandeered. A public platform for whippings was 
erected near the fort, and a number of triangles for floggings were erected 
in various parts of the city. 

Let us now give some figures of the cases dealt with by the Tribunal 
at Amritsar. On major charges 29S people were put before the Martial 
Law Commissioners, who tried eases unfettered by the ordinary recog¬ 
nised rules of procedure or laws of evidence. Of these, 218 were eon-* 
victed, 51 were sentenced to death, 46 to transportation for life, 2 to 
imprisonment for ten years, 79 for seven years, 10 for five years, 13 for 
three years and 11 for lesser periods. This does not take account of the 
eases dealt with summarily by military officers, numbering 60 persons, 
of whom 50 were convicted, and 105 persons convicted unde]- Martial 
.Law by Civil Magistrates. 

In answer to a question by Justice Rankin, a Member of the Hunter 
Committee who asked, “Excuse me putting it in this way. General, but 
was it not a form of friglitfulness 1 ”, General Dyer replied; 



“No, it was not It was a horrible duty I had to perform^ I 
think it was a merciful thing* I thought that I should shoot well 
ami shoot strong, so that I or anybody else, should opt have to shoot 
again. I think it is quite possible I could have dispersed the crowd 
without firing, but they would have come back again and laughed, * 
and I should have made what I consider to he a fool of myself! 1 ' 

■ 'i \\ ' 

And General Dyer's action was immediately approved by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer in a telegram sent to him with Sir Michael’s approval: “Yogr 
O' action correct. Lieutenant Governor approves/* 

All these facts are admissions made by General 1 Dyer before the 
Hunter Commission in v the early part of 1920* The full facts however 
were quite unknown for a year after the event, oven the bare news belpg 
. V 1 unknown at the time, and for months together later* The censoring o£ 
news was so strict and the ingress and egress of people to and from the 
Punjab to so rigidly regulated, that the All-India Congress Committee 
learnt, in any detail^ the news of the Amritsar tragedy only when It 
was broken to it in July 1919 in Calcutta (at one of its meetings held 
at the Law Association chamber), not only with bated breath and in 
whispering tones but with the charge that it should be kept strictly con¬ 
fidential The tragedy of the Punjab was opt confined to Amritsar, 
Lahore* Gujaranwala, Kasur and other places shared the scenes of con¬ 
fusion and ea™ and the gruesome details of the events and the atro¬ 
cities, the barbarities and inhuman acts perpetrated by Gob Johnson, 
Bosworth-Smitk, Col, O’Brien and other officers, both Oivil and Mili¬ 
tary, are really blood-curdling. 

According to the official Peport contained in the White Paper issued 
to Parliament, the administration of Martial Law was 'more intensive' in 
Lahore than elsewherh 1 The Curfew order, of course, was immediately 
put in force and people out after 8 p.m, were liable to be shot, flogged, 
fined, or imprisoned or otherwise punished. Those whose shops were 
closed were ordered to open them; the alternatives were either being shot 
or have the shops publicly opened and their contents distributed free 
to the public. 

■'Lawyers’ agents m& touts” were ordered to hr registered and for¬ 
bidden to leave the city without permit. Occupiers of premises on whose 
Walls Martial Law notices were posted were ordered to protect them and 
were liable to punishment if in any way they were defaced or torn, 
although they could not stay out at night to watch them, More than 
two persons abreast were not allowed on the skle-walks. Students of 
colleges were ordered to report themselves four times a day to mili¬ 
tary authorities at varying places of assembly. Langdrs or public food 
kitchens, which had been opened by philanthropic persons for the feed¬ 
ing of those who could not purchase food were ordered to be closed; 
motor ears-and motor bicycles belonging to Indians were ordered to be 
delivered up to the military authorities and were handed over to officials 
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for their me. Electric ptmka$ and other electric fittings belonging to 
Indians were commandeered and stripped from the houses for the use 
of British soldiers. Public conveyances were ordered to report them¬ 
selves daily at places a considerable distance from the city. There was 
one case of an elderly man who was caught tending his cow outside his 
shop door in a side lane after 8 p.m. He was seised and flogged for the 
breach of the Curfew order* Drivers of tongas (hackney carriages) had 
participated in the hartal. To teach them a lesson* 300 tongas were com¬ 
mandeered. Of those who were permitted to ply for hire* orders to report 
themselves at certain times at places distant from the busy parts of the 
city, and their detention at the pleasure of the military officials con¬ 
cerned, effectually destroyed their chances of a day's earning Colonel 
Johnson admitted that many of his orders were directed against the edu¬ 
cated and professional classes, lawyers, etc* He considered they were the 
classes from which the political agitators were drawn. Professional men 
and other residents in whose premises Martial Law orders were posted 
had to set servants to watch them lest they should be torn or defaced* 
perhaps by a police agent; one such case was detected* 'When they 
applied for permits for such guardians of the placards to be out after 
8 pm*, they were told they could have passes for this purpose for them¬ 
selves but not for their servants* Students* boys of 16 to 20, were tho 
objects of spcmal attention. The students of several colleges in Lahore*, 
which is a large University town, were ordered to report themselves four 
times daily at a place, in one ease four miles distant from their college. 
In the burning sun of Lahore in April, the hottest time of the year, when 
the temperature is often over 108 in the shade, these youths had to walk 
19 miles daily. Some of them fainted by the wayside. Colonel Johnson 
thought it did them good, it kept them out of mischief* A Martial Law 
notice was tom from one of the walls on one college* The whole pro¬ 
fessional staff* including the Principal, were arrested, and marched 
under military escort to the fort, where they were kept in military cus¬ 
tody for three days* They were given “a corner in the fort" for their 
accommodation and allowed to sleep on the roof. The closing of the 
languid or public kitchens which had been opened by philanthropic per¬ 
sons, was explained by Colonel Johnson on the ground that they were 
used for'seditious propaganda* Under cross-examination he could pro¬ 
duce no justification for this assertion* He had no evidence and he could 
not say who gave him the information. 

The headman (a person of high status in the village) was tied to 
a tree and publicly flogged for his own punishment and the edification 
of the village. There was apparently no court or pretence of judicial 
procedure, summary or otherwise* There was only summary flogging. 

Colonel Johnson, however, was quite pleased with what he did m 
this respect* and the Europeans of Lahore entertained him at a fare¬ 
well dinner and lauded him as the M protector of the poor"—the poor 
people who suffered a six weeks* agony under his rule. Colonel O’Brien 
who administered Martial Law in Gujaraqwala* Captain Doveton who 
had charge of Kasur, and Mr. Bosworth Smith, a Civflian Officer "rho 
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wa 3 in command at Sheikhupura, particularly distinguished themselves 
in this manner. 

Regarding the bombing at Gujaranwala, the public are asked to'' 
believe that this promiscuous dropping, of bombs and the bring of alto¬ 
gether 255 rounds of a machine-gun, apparently at dose quarters, mto 
crowds of people, resulted in the killing of nine and wounding of only 
about sixteen people. 

Colonel 0 ’Brim in bis evidence before the Committee said the 
crowd was fired on “wherever found.” This was refer ring, to the aero¬ 
planes, Once it was ‘found’ by an aeroplane in -charge of Lieut. Bod¬ 
kins R.A.F. in the form of twenty peasants in a field. Lieut. Bodkins 
said be machine-gunned them till tliey fied L He saw another party- in 
front of a house being addressed by a man, so he dropped a bomb on 
them because he “hud no doubt in his mind that they were not a mar¬ 
riage or funeral party.” - Major Carbey K.A.F. was the gentleman who 
bombed a party of people because he thought they were rioters going or 
coming from the city. Major Carbey’s state of mind may he gathered 
from some further extracts from the report of his evidence. 

“The crowd was running away and he fired to disperse them. 
As the crowd, dispersed, he fired the machine gun into the village 
itself. He supposed some shots hit the houses. He could make no 
discrimination between the innocent and- the guilty. He was at _a 
height of 200 feet and could see perfectly what he was doing. His 
object was net -accomplished by the dropping of bombs alone.” 

“The firing was not intended to do damage ahme. It was in 
the interests of the villagers themselves. By killing a few, he thought 
he would prevent the people from collecting again. This hud a moral 
effect, ’ ’ 

“After that he went, over the- city; dropping bombs, and fired 
at the people who were trying to get away ” 

Gujaranwala, Ivasur, and Sheikupura, like Amritsar and' Lahore, 
had their Curfew order, prohibition of travelling for. Indians, floggings 
public and private, wholesale arrests and punishments by Summary 
Courts and Special Tribunals. 

Colonel O’Brien was responsible for an order that when Indians met 
British officers they must salute, alight from their carriages, or dismount 
if they were riding or driving, and lower their umbrellas if they were 
carrying any. This order, Colonel O’Brien told the Committee, “was 
good by way of bringing home to the people that they had new masters.” 
People were whipped, fined, and otherwise punished for disobedience of 
this monstrous order. He was responsible for the arrest of numbers of 
people, who were kept in gaol for as long as six weeks without being 
brought to trial. In one case a number of leading citizens were sum¬ 
marily arrested put in a goods truck, where they were, hud died together 
after being marched, several miles in the burning sun, some of them half- 
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sent by train to Lahore, They were refused periuissiou to 
amwer the calls of nature, and were kept .in the truck in .these conditions 
for about forty-four hours* Their horrible plight hardly needs descrip¬ 
tion. As they were marched through the sheets, an ever-gpowittg crowd 
of prisoners*—for Colonel O’Brien went on making arrests indiscrimin¬ 
ately m lie proceeded—-they were handcuffed and chained together, 
Hindus and Muslims were chained together* This was regarded by the 
populace as a jibe at Hindu-Mml.im unity. Colonel O'Brien said it was 
accidental* As an example of the spirit of the whole proceeding, it may 
be mentioned that one of the victims, an elderly citizen, was a noted bene¬ 
factor of the town, who gave a lakh of rupees {£10,000} to found the 
King Ceorge School m commemoration of the King's visit, and hat! con¬ 
tributed largely to War Relief Funds and War Loans, 

Another example of Colonel O'Brien's methods is the arrest of an 
elderly farmer, as a hostage for his two sons, whom lie was unable to pro¬ 
duce, Colonel O'Brien ordered this man's property to he confiscated, 
and issued a warning that anybody attempting to help hi m with Lis 
crops would be shot He admitted the mam had committed no offence 
himself, but “lie did not say where life sons were.” 

These are only incidents hi Colonel O’Brien's lengthy record. Two 
hundred persons were convicted by Summary Courts, mid received sen¬ 
tences of whipping, or from one'month up to two years’ imprisonment* 
The Commission convicted 1411 people, of whom 22 were sentenced to 
death, 108 to transportation for life, and others to sentences varying 
from ten years downwards Colonel O’Brien T s final achievement was to 
"urib a larger batch of eases through m about twenty-four hours, when he 
Xi ard that Martial Law was to terminate the next day* The people con¬ 
cerned were given little opportunity of defending themselves, and cases 
fixed for some days ahead were rushed into the Court post-haste, so 
anxious was Colonel O'Brien that none should escape his justice by rea¬ 
son of the lapse of Martial Law* 

Captain Dove tori was in a sort of independent command in the Kasur 
sub-divfeaon, the headquarters of which is the fairly large town of Kasi?t\ 
At this place a public gallows was.erected fox* hangings,* though appar¬ 
ently it was never used, and wxw taken down by order of the superior 
authorities* It was there, however* for some days'to the terror of the 
Inhabitants* A large public cage was also erected lMsar the railway 
station, designed to accommodate 15 0 persons, and here- suspects were 
incarcerated before the public gaze* Tile whole malo population of the 
town was paraded for identification* 

Floggings took place in public, aud photographic records of these 
disgusting incidents are In existence, showing that the victims were 
stripped naked to the knees, and tied to telegraph polos or triangles* 
Publicity was not casual, or accidental* hut designed. A sort of levee 
of the 'bad characters’ of the towxi wax held for the purpose by Captain 
Dove ton's order, and on at least one occlusion prostitutes were brought 
to witness the floggings* Just as Colonel Johnson had his 'one regrettable 
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incident/ when a wedding party was flogged, this flogging in the pre¬ 
sence of prostitutes was the one thing which seemed to excite Captain 
Doveton’s shame when he was taxed with it, while giving evidence be¬ 
fore the Hunter Committee, His explanation was that he had ordered 
the Sub-Inspector of Police to round op the bad characters, and bring 
them to witness the floggings, but was ‘horrified 1 when he saw these 
women there. But he copd not send them away, because he was unable 
to find an escort for them. So they remained to witness the floggings* 

Captain Deveton was a prolific inventor of ’minor punishments. 
His sole object in inventing minor punishments, he told the Committee, 
w m to make things, “as mild as circumstances would permit/ 1 Offenders 
against Martial Law were set to work at loading and* unloading goods 
waggons in the station yard. He instituted a system of making people 
touch the ground with their, foreheads,—a sort of variation of Colonel 
Dyer's crawling order. 

Mr: Bosworth-Smith was a civilian officer who administered Martial 
Law in the yub-divisiou of Sheiktipura. He admitted that Martial Law 
was not 4 essential/ but he thought it whs * desirable and keeping it on 
was f a good thing/ He tried all the eases in his area, and, as elsewhere, 
sentences of flogging were inflicted, which were carried out at the rising 
of the Court* He tried 477 persons between May 6 and May 20. 

An order was issued by the -military authorities, compelling school¬ 
boys to parade' three times a day to salute the flag. The order applied 
to the infant classes and children of five and six years of age were in¬ 
cluded. It is actually alleged that there were fatal cases of sunstroke 
resulting from this, and it is admitted that children fainted from undue 
exposure to the sun* It is alleged too, that in some instances the hoys 
were rmde to repeat: 44 1 have committed no offence . I will not commit 
any offence. 1 repent, 1 repent, l repent.’* 

Major Smith, Administrator of Martial Law in Gujaranwala, Gay 
rat, and Lyallpitr, was asked by Sir Cbimahtal Setalvad whether order 
was enforced in afi- places in his area and whether it applied to all classes* 
Including infant classes* The Major replied that it applied to all places 
in bis area where there were troops* and that even infantclass boys of 
the ages of five and six were required to attend the parade, but the little 
boys were exempted from the evening parade. 

Colonel O'Brien, in bis evidence, said that “one day when he was 
at Waisirabad, he saw a boy fainting during bis march to the Hag, and 
wrote to the military authorities/' He did not know if the next day this 
duty was increased from two to three times. Questioned, if it was so 
done, would it not be hard on the boys, Colonel O'Brien said, ‘No/ 

The idea of repentance, however* was greatly to the fore in the mind 
of Mr. Boswortli Smith* He admitted that he had suggested the erection 
of a 'Home of Repentance' at Sangla. “His idea was good,” he said* 
but he denied that it was his object to build this bouse at a cost of 
Rb. 10>O0. 
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Por & detailed account, however, the reader is referred to the Con¬ 
gress Committee’s evidence and reports on the subject. The former con¬ 
tains nearly 1,500 affidavits given by sufferers. 

Gandhi was doubtless greatly shocked by the unexpected turn events 
had taken and admitted that he had made “a blunder of Himalayan 
dimensions which had enabled ill-disposed persons, not true passive re¬ 
gisters at all, to perpetuate disorders,” and white declaring his readiness 
to assist in every possible way to restore normal conditions, he announced 
the suspension of Passive Resistance. Now was the turn of Government 
to restore order. Lord Chelmsford published a Resolution dated 34th 
April, 1919, in which Government’s intention was announced in the plain¬ 
est terms to employ all available forces to put a speedy end to disaster. 
Meanwhile the outbreak of the 3rd Afghan War complicated the situation 
in the Punjab, and the mobilization of troops took place on the 4th of 
May and Martini Law dragged on its bloody length until the 11th June, 
except as regards Railway land in which it was continued for long after¬ 
wards, The undue prolongation of Martial Law led to Sir Sankaran Nair 
resigning his membership of the Executive Council of the Viceroy on 
the 19th July as a protest. All this time the Punjab was isolated by a 
rigorous censorship of news and control of traffic. The Rev. C. F. 
Andrews was prohibited from setting foot, in the Punjab, kept in remand 
for a day and then deported and arrested at Amritsar early in May, and 
Mr. Hardly Norton, Barns ter-at-Law, was prohibited from entering the 
Punjab to which he wanted to go In order to take up the cause of the 
prisoners. There was a universal cry for an.enquiry into the Punjab 
wrongs and for the mitigation of the barbarous sentences meted out by 
Martial Law tribunals. Lala Harikishen Lai, a distinguished Congress¬ 
man and financier, was sentenced to transportation for life and forfei¬ 
ture of property (worth 40 lakhs). It was in September 1919 that the 
Viceroy, to anticipate later events, announced the appointment of the 
Hunter Committee to enquire into the Punjab disorders, but forthwith 
followed it up on the 18th September by the Indemnity Bill which usually 
comes in the wake of Martial Law. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
vigorously pleaded for its postponement in a 4 3 ,4 hours’ speech, hut the 
defence was that the Bill only indemnified from legal, as apart from 
departmental penalties, actions taken “in good faith and in a reasonable 
belief that they were necessary for maintaining or restoring order,” while 
it left the ordinary courts to judge, according to the' usual legal stand¬ 
ards, whether these conditions wefe fulfilled. 

Sir Dinslmw ‘Waelia “declared himself convinced that Government 
was justified in the attitude it had assumed towards the Indemnity Bill.” 
Mrs. Besant who had all along been fighting Gandhi said that the Rowlatt 
Bill, contained nothing which an honest efitizen should object to and wrote 
on April 18th that “when the mob begins to pelt them (soldiers) with 
brick-bats, it is more merciful to order the soldiers to fire a few volleys 
of buckshot.” This gave rise to the expression, “Bullets for Brick¬ 
bats” which since became associated with her name, and Mrs. Besant 
was virtually at the nadir of her popularity since that time. A definite 
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cleavage of parties, the genus of 'which were already noticeable at Delhi, 
came thus into existence since April 1919. 

The All-India Congress Committee met. on the 20th and 21st April and 
protested against the Extenunent orders passed on Gandhi by the Punjab 
and Delhi Governments and urged an enquiry into the Punjab wrongs. A 
Deputation composed of Sir. Vitthalbhai Patel' and. Mr. N. C. KaOtBrnt* 
appointed, to sail at once to England, in view of the seriousness oj. the 
political situation. They actually did bo on the 29th April, 1919. On 
the 8 th June a second meeting of the A.I.C.C. took place at Allah abort 
which was occasioned by on Ordinance of the Governor-General dated 
21st April, delegating powers to the Punjab' Government, whereby any 
offence committed on or. after the 30th March could be transferred for 
trial to Martial Daw Tribunals. Obviously this date war fixed because 
hartals began, that day. Prisonous were not allowed to choose their own 
counsel. Mr. C. F. Andrews who had been pressed by all the leading 
Editors in India, including Mrs. Bcsant. and Baba Surendra Nath Baxter, 
jea, to make an independent. Enquiry into the Punjab affair- was arrested, 
as we have already related, when he tried to visit the Punjab, and Martial 
Law was continued. These and other matters were considered at the 
meeting of the 8th June, and it was suggested that the scope of the enquiry 
by the Committee to be appointed should include Sir Michael, G’Dwyer’s 
regime in. the Punjab, with special reference to the method of recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Army' and the Labour Corps during. _the War. the 
raising of the War Loan, and the administration of Martial Law. Mr. 
B. G-. Horniman had been deported for his strong condemnation of Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy in the Punjab in the columns of The Itotiiba/y VhToniclc, 
and the A.I.C.C. urged the cancellation of the orders against his return 
to India, 

Incidentally, it may be noted that with the exit of Mr. Horniman, 
people felt the want, of an organ and found it in Young India. 

Young India had been originally started by Mr. Jaxnnadas Dwarka- 
das during the Home Rule days, and later came into the hands of a Syn¬ 
dicate of whom Mr. Shaukerlal Banker was a member. When Mr. B. G. 
Horniman was deported and The Bombay Chronicle wak put under cen¬ 
sorship, Gandhi took over charge of Young India. 

To resume the story. A Committee was: appointed to arrange for the 
conduct of an enquiry into the Punjab occurrences, to take alb necessary 
legal proceedings in India or England in relation thereto and to collect 
funds for the purpose. Into this Committee were eo : opted later, oh 
October 16th, Gandhi, Andrews, Shraddhauanda Swami and others. In 
the beginning of November Mr. Andrews was suddenly called upon to 
go to South Africa at a critical moment. He left all the evidence hq 
had collected with the Congress Committee. It was resolved to secure 
the services of Messrs. Neville and Captain, Solicitors of London and 
Bombay respectively, to assist in the work of the Sub-Committee. A 
cable was sent by the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya on behalf of the A.I.C.C. 
to the Premier, the Secretary of State and Lord Sir la, asking for the 
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execution of all sentences passed under Martial La w f 
enquiry. 1 * By this time Sir Satyendra Pvosjuma 
Smha had become a member of the Privy Council, a K. C., and a Baron, 
as the result of which he took the name of Lord Sink a of Bui pun He 
was also appointed Under-Secretary of State for India, and later on, 
it was he that piloted the Government of India Bill through the House 
of Lords. The A.I,C,C. next met in Calcutta on July 19tb and 20th, 
primarily to consider the question of the venue of the Congress, but it 
wits resolved that the Congress should be held at Amritrar. The demand 
for a committee of enquiry directly by Ills Majesty's Government was 
reiterated, and legal authority was sought, for it to re rise, annul or suf- 
pend Martial Law sentences. It was on July 19th, it will be remembered, 
that Sir Sankaran Hair resigned His membership of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral's Executive Council- as a protest against the .continuance of Martial 
Law, and the AXGVO. recorded, its grateful appreciation of his resigna¬ 
tion and requested him to proceed to England to lay the ease of the Punjab 
for speedy redress of its grievances. A sum* oi R$, 10,000 was collected 
for dhe Punjab Committee. On the 21st July the A.PX published the 
following statement by Gandhi dropping Civil Resistance for the time 
being:— 

Bombay, July 21. u In .the course of a letter to the Press Mr, 
M. K. Gandhi writes; 'The Government of India bad given me, through 
His. Excellency the Governor of Bombay, a grave warning that the 
resumption of civil disobedience is likely to be attended with serious 
consequences to public security. This warning has been reinforced by 
Has Excellency the Governor himself at the interviews to which I was 
summoned. In response to these warnings and to the urgent desire 
publicly expressed by Lev/an Bahadur Ij. A, Govmda ltaghava Aiyar, 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and several Editors, I have, after deep 
consideration, decided not to resume civil resistance for the time being. 
I may add that several prominent friends belonging to what is called 
the Extremist Party have given me the same advice on the sole gropnd 
of tlisir fear of a recrudescence of violence on the part of those who 
might not have understood the doctrine of civil resistance. When, in 
common with most other Sfttyagrahis, I eame to the conclusion that 
the time was ripe for the resumption of civil resist a nee as part of 
Satyagmka, I sent a respectful letter to IX E. the Viceroy, advising 
him of ray intention m to do ami urging-that the Rowlatt Legislation 
should be withdrawn, that an early declaration he made as to the ap- 
appointment of a strong and impartial Committee to investigate the 
Punjab disturbance!, with power to revise the sentences passed, and 
that Babu Kaliuath Roy* who was, m could he proved from the record 
of the case, unjustly convicted, should be released, Tho Government 
of India deserve thanks for the decision in Mr. Roy's Case (Mr. Roy 
was the Editor of The Tribune). Though it does not do full justice 
to Mr. Roy, the very material reduction in the sentence is a substantial 
measure of justice. I have been assured that the committee of enquiry, 
such as I have urged for, is in the process of being appointed. With 
these indications of good will, it would be unwise on my part not to 
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listen to the warning given by the Government. Indeed, my accept¬ 
ance of the Government's advice is a further demonstration or me 
nature of civil resistance. A civil rtsistcr never seeks to embarrass the 
Government. I feel that I shall better serve the country and the Gov¬ 
ernment and those Punjabi leaders who, in my opinion, have been » 
unjustly convicted and so cruelly sentenced, by the suspension of cm) 
resistance for the time being. <1 have been accused of throwing a 
lighted match. If my occasional resistance be a lighted match, tnc 
Rowlutt Legislation and the persistence in retaining it on the statute 
Book is a thousand matches sca ttered throughout India. 1 he only way 
to avoid civil resistance altogether ia to withdraw that legislation.; 
Nothin" that the Government have published in justification ol that 
Bill has moved the Indian Publie to change their attitude of oppo¬ 
sition to it.' In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi advised his fellow Satyagrmis 
to seek the co-operation of all in the propagation of pure nwadeshi 
and the promotion of the Hindu-Muslim unity." 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Selbome was at this time sitting in England and we may take up the 
cues lion of the several deputations that went to England, though we are 
primarily concerned with the Congress Deputation, which was ably repre¬ 
sented by M>. Vitthalbhai -J. Patel and Mr. V, P, Madhava Kao. The®, 
along with Messrs. Lokamanya Tilak, B. C, Pal, G, S. Khaparde, Dr. 1. 

J Mehta, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, N. C, Kelkar, Joyed Hawaii Imam, Dr. 
Bath aye, Mr. B. G. Homiman and Mr. P. Ohenchia formed a Congress 
Delegation to lay India’s claims before the British public. Mr. \. 1. 
Madhava Rao, ex-Dewan of Mysore, by the dignity of his bearing, his 
independence end straightforwardness- raised the Congress m public esti¬ 
mation and earned the encomiums of Mr. Ben Spoor, M.P, who on behalf 
0 £ the Labour Party was looking after Congress interests m England and 
who was the Secretary of the British Congress Committee at the tunc. 
Other deputations that went to England were the Moderate Deputation, 
the Justice Party and the two Home Kulc Deputations, the minority and 
the majority ones, for, by this time the All-India Home Rule League be¬ 
came split into two, composed of those who swore by the Delhi Reao.ution 
of the Congress, and those who still harked hack to the Bombay (Special) 
Congress. Mr. C. P. Ramaswami. Aiyar represented the minority wing, 
while Mrs. Besant carved out a new organization called the National Home 
Rule League and represented it. It may bo noted that the Maharashtra 
Home Ride League Deputation was turned back from Colombo and not 
permitted to proceed to England, though the Lokamanya had to be given 
passports shortly after in connection with his ease against Sir Valentine 
Chirol The British Committee of the Indian National Congress did not 
at this time see eye to eye with the protagonists of the Delhi Congress and 
inclined more favourably to the Bombay compromise. There was a veri¬ 
table tug of war between Mr. Vitthalbhai J. Patel and the Committee and 
a sharp exchange of letters in which "he who paid the piper claimed, and 
ultimately got, the right to call the tune,” and the British Committee had 
to yield. At first the Committee took the view that each of the five Dele¬ 
gations then in England should send a representative and that they all' 
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klihi^^ieet and define their course of conduct at an ordinary meeting of 
th<r Committee, which they were asked to attend as visitors. This provok¬ 
ed a sharp reply from Vittbalbhai who expressed his surprise that the 
Committee should have recognised other Deputations than the Congress 
one, and who, point-blank, asked those members of the Committee who 
were not prepared to carry out the. mandate of the Congress to sever their 
connection with the Committee. The Committee was also called upon to 
draw up a written Constitution for itself and present it to the Congress,, 
which it did. Opportunity was taken of the presence .of Indian delegates 
to organize meetings of propaganda in various counties in England and 
a farewell dinner was given by the Labour Piirty at the House of Com* 
mons and a message was sent to the Indian National Congress. The Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party at its Glasgow Conference passed a Resolution 
supporting self-detemanation for India along with Ireland and Egypt. 
Likewise did the National Peace Council pass a Resolution at its Annual 
Conference and the Labour Party, at its Annual Conference at. Scar¬ 
borough, demand that “the principle of democratic self-determination 
should life applied to the reorgnization of the Indian Government -with 
adequate protection to minorities.” AH the organizations condemned the 
Punjab atrocities equally vehemently. 

Vitthalbhai J. Patel and the Congress Deputation wert\ called upon 
in England to face -a double fight. On the one hand they had to settle up 
with the British Committee of the Congress, and on the other with .Mrs. 
Besant who was indefatigable in her . energies and in her opposition to 
the Congress. 

While the Deputations were in England, an acute and unseemly eon- 
troversy took place between the Congress Deputation and Mrs. Besant,. 
which led to mutual recriminations ami-even accusations of uttering false¬ 
hood against one another. Both the Congress- Deputation and Mrs. 
Besant," we have already explained, looked to the Labour Party to have 
there views represented in the House of Commons. Mrs. Besant was for 
supporting the Montagu Scheme with certain modifications. The Con¬ 
gress Deputation was for the Delhi Resolution \ ith its emphasis on self- 
determination and full Responsible Government.' Woman suffrage was 
intended-by Mr, Montagu'to be left to the decision of the Local Legis¬ 
latures, but tiie Congress Deputation wanted its acceptance to be incor¬ 
porated ill the Act.' Then there was the Albert Hall meeting .held on 
the 2f>th of October, .1919, at which the open differences' between the two 
wings created an awkward position for the Chairman, Mr. Lansbury. 
The'meeting was held under the auspices of the Home Rule League for 
India Branch established by Mrs. Besant in London. However, the Re¬ 
solution, us eventually passed, was unobjectionable in that, “‘this mass 
meeting of the British Commonwealth which insists upon the right of self- 
government being conferred on each of the nations within its boundaries, 
hereby declares that the Indian people are entitled to receive at the earli¬ 
est opportunity the full right of .self-determination,” 

Mr, Lansbnry was the Chairman-Elect and his intervention brought 
about this form which replaced the original draft intended to support 
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Mr. Montagu’s Bill as a first step towards the fulfilment of the declaration 
made in the House of Commons on August 20th, 1917. Mrs.. Bcsant, 
nevertheless, in her speech supported Mr. Montagu’s Bill in unmistakable 
terms and Vittkalbhai J. Patel lmd to contradict her. Finally, in connec¬ 
tion with these recriminations, Mr. G, S. Khr.panic with his pungent 
humour described Mrs, .Besant as Putana to wbhfh she seriously objected, 
but which description was in detail justified by Vit.thafbhai. At this dist¬ 
ance of time, and knowing as we do Mrs. Besant’s great services to. the 
Nation, we cannot help saying that the description was unfortunate ant! 
undeserved, in spite of Mrs, Bestuit s unconcealed antipathy to the Con¬ 
gress and its activities in London, in 1919. It is to he feared that there 
was something worse which should account for this irrepressible anxiety 
on Mrs, Besant’s- part to support Mr. Montagu in spirit and in letter. 
Gandhi always treated her with reverence and was always in the habit of 
rising from his seat to receive her, such was the regard shown towards 
her by Gandhi nd the Congress, but she treated them contemptuously 
(refer to the events of IP 10), Even at that, one should say that Mr. Khn- 
pnrde’« description of her was not only in bad form, but in bad taste and 
worse spirit. Let us take this opportunity to state this much, 

THE PUNJAB ENQUIRY 

Affairs in India now demand our attention. In pursuance of the 
Resolution of the A.I.C.O., Swarni Shraddhauanda, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Pandit Malaviya went to the Punjab in the last week of June to 
enquire into the happenings in the Punjab. Mr. Andrews went, there 
shortly after. Both the Pandits returned, then Motilalji visited Punjab 
again later. Jttwaliarl&I and Purushottam Das Tendon joined Mr. 
Andrews. Gandhi joined the party on October 17th, as soon as the order 
against him was withdrawn, The people of the Punjab were filled with, 
panic, but confidence came back when Gandhi was present in their midst. 
His arrival was nothing less than a triumph both at Lahore and at Amrit¬ 
sar, Meanwhile the official enquiry was announced. Its terms of refer¬ 
ence fell short of the Congress demand. Nevertheless, it was considered 
advisable to co-operate with the official Committee. Mr. 0, R. Das arrived 
from Calcutta presently and appeared on behalf of the Congress before 
Lord Hunter’s Commission, but unexpected difficulties faced the Congress 
Sub-Committee and it was obliged reluctantly to withdraw co-operation 
from the Disorders Enquiry Committee. The history of the situation was 
set forth in a memorandum. The Sub-Committee wanted some of the 
Martial Law prisoners to be brought under custody to attend and assist 
in the enquiry but was refused permission. It therefore appealed against 
the Punjab Government to the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, but they declined to interfere. The prisoners in the gaol en¬ 
dorsed the decision to withdraw. Later experience only proved the wis¬ 
dom of the course adopted. Amongst other things, there was this fact, 
that, the restricted-terms of reference would not have allowed the Hunter 
Commission to entertain matters which justly came under the events of 
April 1919, but which were unjustly excluded from the reference. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Congress undertook ft separate enquiry by a Committee com- 
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of Messrs. Gandhi, Motilal Nelini, Das, Pazl-uJ-Haq and Abbas 
Tyabji with Mr, K. Santanam as Secretary. But soon after, Pandit 
Motil.il 1 , having been elected ^President of the Amritsar Congress, resigned 
and was relieved of his membership of the Committee, Mr, Jayafear tak¬ 
ing iiia place. Mr. Neville, the London solicitor,- Who was in charge of the 
Privy Courted appeals was with the Committee. It was also resolved to 
acquire the JaUianwala Bagh and raise a memorial, for which committee 
Was appointed with Pandit Malaviya as President. To anticipate mat¬ 
ters, that Bagh has been acquired for the Nation. The non-official Report, 
however, could not be ready for the Amritsar Congress, and at the time 
it was even conlem plated that a special session of the Congress might have 
to be held to consider it when ready, in detail and at leisure, but. this' much 
the Committee stated, namely, that ‘the admissions made by General Dyer 
before the Hauler Commission established beyond dispute that his action 
of the 13th April was nothing but a cold-blooded, calculated, massacre of 
innocent, unoffending, unarmed men and children, unparalleled for its. 
heartless and cowardly brutality in modem times. ’ ’ Judged by the hap¬ 
penings of April and May in the Punjab, wo can readily understand the 
rumour prevalent at the time that it was General Dyer’s intention at first 
to raze Amritsar to the ground as a fitting punishment for the horrors 
of the 10th April committed by the populace. Altogether, > towards the 
latter half of the year 19.19, the situation in India,—what with the ap¬ 
pointment of the Hunter Committee with no Congress representative 
thereon, and with a Reform Bill which was hut a poor performance of a 
vast promise,—was not merely glodmy but portentous. We extract below 
in full a “Manifesto .on the Situation in India unanimously adopted by 
the Delegates from the Indian National Congress (to England) and the 
British Committee oi" the Indian National Congress in the autumn of 
1919,” soon after the appointment of the Hunter Commission and. whea 
the Reform Bill was before Parliament. 

M ANIFESTO ON THE SITUATION IN INDIA . 

“It is time that the British public had a clear vision regarding 
India, where, through the folly of the Government a cloud bigger than 
a man's hand has already gathered, threatening to break into a storm, 
the dimensions of which no one ean foresee. 

“In moving a Resolution conveying the thanks of Parliament to 
the Forces engaged in the Great War, Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘As 
to India, by her remarkable contribution to our triumph, notably in 
the East, she had won a new claim.to our consideration, a claim so 
irresistible that it ought to overpower, and must overpower, all the 
prejudice and timidity which might stand in the way of her pro¬ 
gress. ’ So far as ‘a new claim’ is concerned, the Government of India 
since the Armistice baa requited India’s glorious services by legis¬ 
lative and administrative repression, depriving India of freedom of 
the Press, freedom of speech, freedom of the person, provoking pub¬ 
lic protest and riots, particularly in the Punjab, with Martial La,w, * 
deportation of leaders beloved by the people, confiscation of property, 
suppression of newspapers, execution, public flogging, imprisonment 
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of prominent and patriotic citizens on fantastic charges, refusal of 
permission to choose counsel for their defence before Military Tri¬ 
bunals, shooting by machine-guns and bombing by military planes 
of defenceless men and women,-—a-regimo of blood and iron which, if 
practised by Germans, would have tilled Englishmen with horror and 
indignation. 

“To make matters worse, a whitewashing Commission of Enquiry 
has been appointed without any representation from the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress and the Indian Muslim League, and an Indemnity 
Bill passed by the Government of India which will prevent those 
officials who may be found guilty from being properly punished. 
Prussiaoi.sm. could no further go. ” 

If the British Committee of the Indian National Congress was, as we 
have seen, so deeply impressed with the seriousness of the situation .in 
India, as to publish the Manifesto herein extracted, imagine what should 
have been the feeling in India. The feeling was aggravated by the inade¬ 
quacy of the Reform Bill which embodied the Montford Scheme. Only 
the Grand Committees were not there. But Dyarchy, nominated mem¬ 
bership of Legislatures, the Council of State, powers of certification and 
veto, ordinance-making powers,—and all those reactionary aspects of a 
constitution which the country had protested against all these years, but 
which have been embodied in an aggravated form in the Act of 1935— 
these were the malformations and monsters that the Amritsar Congress 
was called upon to fight. It must be evident to the reader that by this 
time the fissiparous forces always operating in Indian politics and alto¬ 
gether inevitable under a foreign rule, must have been vigorously at work 
in India. They had manifested themselves in the Home Rule League itself. 
At Amritsar they appeared in their full strength. Lokamanya Tiiak had 
by this time returned from England where he lost his case against Sir 
Valentine Chirol for defamation. The opinions that he had expressed in 
England were that he would take whatever was given and light hard for 
the rest. They did not appear so hostile to the Scheme as those indicated 
by him as soon as he landed in India. Here he was sure that the Reform 
Scheme was quite inadequate. Nevertheless, he wired bis congratulations 
to the King (or Cabinet) on the passing of the Reform Bill cn behalf of 
the Indian people, while on his way to the Amritsar Congress, from a 
Railway Station (Gangapur) and offered 'Responsive Co-operation’ in 
the matter of working the Reforms. The phrase was coined by Mr, 
Baptists and the telegram was drafted by Mr. Kelkar. This was quite 
unexpected in Congress circles and the Amritsar Congress became the 
scene of a battle royal between the contending parties. 

At Amritsar, Mr. C. R. Das was greatly in evidence before the Con¬ 
gress. lie had shot up into prominence easily even in 1917 when ho had 
espoused the cause of Mrs. Besant for the Presidentship of the Calcutta 
Session. At the Delhi Congress (1918), he took a lending part in demo¬ 
lishing the compromise of the Bombay Special Session (ISIS’). At Amrit¬ 
sar, naturally, it was a measuring of strength between the rapidly vanish¬ 
ing Old Guard of orators, whose ranks were by this time reinforced by 
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Mrs, ‘-iBesant's accession to them, and the new Nationalists who were 
irrepressible. Das came to the Co ngr$m with his resolutions ready ami 
adopted the strategy of moving his, before the official ones were even pot 
forward. The Resolution on'Reforms placed before the Amritsar Session 
was Mr. Das’s draft as approved of by the Subjeetn Committee- This 
Resolution underwent a serious change in the open session by the incor¬ 
poration of a paragraph at the end stating that Spending the introduc¬ 
tion -of Responsible Government, the people would so work the Reforms 
as to secure its early establishment,*' 

The implication hero was that the co-operation offered would be res¬ 
ponsive, in the measure in which Government would co-operate with the 
people. It willbe remembered that the famous Announcement of August 
20th, 1917, by Mr. Montagu embodies a reference to this bilateral co¬ 
operation, Mr, Das omitted all reference to it Gandhi suggested an ela¬ 
borate reference in a separate paragraph. 

The Amritsar Congress (1919) was a triumph for national self- 
respect* At that Congress, the Indian politicians were keenly divided 
in views* Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Gandhi wanted to work 
the Reforms on the basis of offering co-operation in the measure in which 
Government co-operated with the people, Mr, C> R* Dm was for reject¬ 
ing the scheme. He moved the main Resolution of the day which ran as 
follows;— 

1. ‘‘That this Congress reiterate its declaration of last year 
that India is 151 for full Responsible Government and repudiates all 
assumption and assertions to the contrary, 

2. ''That this CbngresH adheres to the Resolution passed at the 
Delhi Congress regarding Constitutional Reforms and is of opinion 
that the Reforms Act is inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing; 

3. “That this Congress further urges that Parliament should 
v take early steps to establish full Responsible Government in India 

v, in accordance with the principle of Self-dcterraiuation.' J 

Gandhi moved an amendment omitting the word ‘disappointing* and 
\ adding fourth paragraph which ran as follows:— 

4v Fending such introduction, this Congress begs loyally to 
respond to the sentiments in the Royal Proclamation, namely, 4 Dn 
the new* era begin with a common determination among my people and 
my officers to work together for a common purpose/ and trusts that 
both the authorities and the people will co-operate so to work the 
Reforms m to secure the early establishment of full Responsible Gov¬ 
ernment, 

'‘And this Congress offers its warmest thanks to the IU. Hon, 
E* S. Montagu for his labours in connection with them/* 

Finally, & formula was evolved which was accepted by the Congiw- 
Jn the final form, the Resolution embodies the original Resolution moved 
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by Mr. Das 'with the replacement of Gandhi’s extra paragraph by ihe 
following:— 

’Tending such introduction, this Congress trusts that, so Ear as 
may be possible, the people will so work the Reforms as to secure an 
early establishment of full Responsible Government, and this con¬ 
gress offers its thanks to the Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu for his labour*, 
in connection ivitli the Refornis* 

Mrs, Besant’s alternative proposition was lost and Mr. Dash, as 
finally agreed to, was passed. 

The compromise effected was, however, not an indubious one, although 
it must be said that Mr. Das's speech made it clear that he reserved So 
the Nation the right of pursuing a policy of obstruction if necessary ai d 
co operation if possible. Tlie Resolution was a triumph neither for Das 
nor for GaudR exclusively. It was a triumph for both, the additioii o. 
the rider for Gandhi, and its amended form for Das. i>y that time it. 
was clear that the stalwarts of the Indian Congress could not always^see 
eve to eve That was only to be expected. But the irony o± the position* 
was that while Das was inclined to obstruction and rejection-shall we 
siv Non-co-operation f—Gandhi was there as the apostle of co-opuaticm. 
X that he was. Whatever the verdict of posterity be xtpon the Rjrig; 
tion on Reforms at Amritsar, there is no manner of doubt whatever that 
the whole Congress was a triumph for Gandhi. He had already impresssv 
the Coneress with his personality, his point of view, his principles and 
philosophy his code of ethics, his cult of Truth and Non-nolence. e 
shall presently see how. The Amritsar Congress passed oO ^solutions 
which embrace a wide variety of topics, ranging from a demand for the 
recall of Lord Chelmsford to the call for an investigation of the Land 
Revenue system, Labour conditions, and the woes of third-class passen¬ 
ger,.- The Congress itself was attended by 36,000 people., of whom ove 
1000 were ordinary delegates and there were besides these some MR 
Tenmt legates. The rest wore visiters. The atmosphere of the floi- 
Sesfwas charged with electricity. Punjab and its atrocities naturally 
claimed tlie greatest attention. Gandhi was anxious that the mob va¬ 
lence hi the Punjab and Gujarat shoidd be condemned. The Suborn 
Committee threw out the Resolution. Gandhi was disappointed. It was 
late at nlht He firmly, hut politely and respectfully, expressed to* 
inability to be in the Congress if the Congress coiiid not see its way 
accepting Ids view-point. The next morning, amidst the whin mgs and 
whimperings of the bulk of delegates, Resolution V was approved which, 
“while fully recognizing the grave provocation that led to a sudden ou 
burst of mob frenzy, expressed the deep regret of the Congress at, and 
its condemnation of, the excesses committed in certain parts of the Pnnja 
■md Guiarat resulting in the loss of Jives and injury to person and pro- 
aSi" Sti o£ April tat." Gandhi’s qta'fc on the .nb)«t 
was superb. It encompassed within a short range his whole plan 
campaign and his future policy. 

“There is no greater Resolution before thus Congress than this 
one. The whole key to success in the future lies in your hearty re- 
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cognition of the truth underlying it, and acting up to it To the 
extent we fail, in recognizing the Eternal Truth that underlies it, to 
that extent we are bound to fail I my if there was no violence on 
our part,—we have abundant proof of it, and I can produce before 
you, chapter and verse from Viramgam, from Ahmedabad and from 
Bombay that there was violence on our part intended and committed, 
I agree that there was grave provocation given by the Government 
in arresting Dr. Kitehlew and Dr, Satyapal and in arresting me who 
was bent on a mission of peace at the invitation of Dr, Satyapal and 
Swamijx,—these troubles would not have arisen. But the- Govern¬ 
ment went mad at the time; we went mad also at the time, I say, do 
not return madness with madness, but return madness with sanity 
and the whole situation will be yours/' 

Binging, shut-stirring words these! Only, th e wonder m whether 
people understood their fall significance then, Really, this Resolution set 
the tone for the Congress, Gandhi was not willing or ready to break with 
Government yet. That was why a Resolution, was passed offering wel¬ 
come to the Prince 1 of Wales, thus repairing the omission at Delhi, That 
was why the rider to the Reforms Resolution offering co-operation whs 
passed at ^inritsar, though it wan greatly diluted by the compromise. Of 
a piece with this avowal of Truth and Non-violence, or allied to it, were 
the Resolutions on (1) Swadeshi, ''recommending a revival of the ancient 
industry of hand-spinning and hand-weaving** (few people would have 
noticed the expression 'hand-spinning*), (2) on the prohibition of export 
of milch cows and breeding bullocks, (3) on the Liquor Policy of the 
Provinces, and (4) on the amelioration of the grievances of Third and 
Intermediate class passengers. Not far removed from this batch comes 
the batch relating to gratitude to Muslims for recommending the discon¬ 
tinuance of cow-slaughter at Bakr-id and the protest against the hostile 
attitude of .some of the British ministers towards the Turkish and Khik- 
phat questions. The Amritsar Congress turned its attention to the lot of 
peasants after a number of years. The labourers also claimed its atten* 
tion equally. The Unani system as well as the Ayurvedic system were 
commended to the attention of Government, Tho British Committee was 
thanked for its services and so was the Labour Party in England in gene¬ 
ral, and Mr, Ben Spoor in particular. The Lokamanya had just returned 
from England after befriending the Labour Party to which he gave a 
donation of £3,000, The Lokamanya was responsible, very Likely, for 
the assertion that a permanent mission be established In England and 
elsewhere for Congress propaganda, Lala Lajpat Rai was thanked for 
his services to the country, in America, and the Congress Deputation for 
their services in England, * Indiana overseas! were not to be missed, the 
settlers in the Transvaal were sthi being deprived of their rights of ‘pro¬ 
perty and trade till then enjoyed by them, Indian agitation raised its 
head in East Africa. Mr, Andrews’s services to Indians abroad were 
not less entitled to the thanks of the country, than his services in the 
Pun jab. The Congress, for the first time and publicly, explained why it 
was forced to boycott the Hunter Commission, The Lieutenant-Governor 
had 'refused permission even to a few of the Punjab leaders undergoing 
imprisonment to attend and sit in the Committee Rooms even as prisoners 
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'under custody, to assist and instruct counsel In the same manner as the 
Government Counsel was instructed by the Commission.” The .Congress 
accordingly endorsed the boycott m a fitting and dignified action and 
colled upon the Sub~Committee to make an independent Report, The 
Congress congratulated Sir Sankaran Hair on his resignation and de¬ 
manded the recall of Lord Chelmsford, the removal of General Dyer from 
his command, and of Sir Michael LVDwyer from his membenship of the 
Army Committee. There is a story relating to the Resolution of the recall 
of Lord Chelmsford which may be told here. He was hoping that if the 
Congress should table a Resolution asking for hi& recall, it would be 
opposed hy sortie leading Moderate Congressmen such as Mr, Sastri* 
But on the second day of the Congress, both Mr, Sastri and Mr, 
a P, Kamawaim Aiyar left for Calcutta where the first sitting of the 
Liberal Federation was to be held. So Mr. Sastri waa not there at 
the Congress when the Resolution came up, and Mr, B. N. Sarma Jumped 
into the gap. He was too forward for the Liberals and so would not 
go to Calcutta, But he was too backward for the Nationalists and m 
would not endox*ae the recall of the Viceroy, and amidst a hostile demon¬ 
stration managed to oppose the motion before the House. He 
only performed what he considered to be a duty* It was but recently 
that he had tendered his resignation of membership of the Supreme Le¬ 
gislative Council as a protest against the introduction into it of the second 
Rowlett Bill, but forthwith withdrew it that very evening after attend¬ 
ing a Viceregal party, At Amritsar he opposed the recall Resolution* 
Altogether he did notable service to Lord Chelmsford who rewarded him 
handsomely by appointing him to the Executive Council six months later 
in June 1920,* Dealing with the question of the Punjab wrongs, the 
Amritsar Congress asked for the cancellation of the indemnities levied 
upon the people in certain places for injuries done to person and pro¬ 
perty, as well as the punishments meted out to University and School 
students under the Martial Law. The Reforms Resolution was reinforced 
by another on Fundamental Rights whieh was pressed for by the Grand 
Old-Man, Mr, C; Vijiaraghavachariar at 10 o’clock in the night. Then 
the Congress pleaded for the repeal of the Press Act and the Rowlatt. Act 
and the release of various prisoners who were still in jails despite the 
Royal Proclamation. 

Mr. Homiman’s deportation was the subject of a protest and its 
cancellation was urged strongly. It was also urged that the Reforms 
should be extended to Burma and that Delhi and Ajiner-Merwara should 
be made full blown Provinces. Audit and accounts, and recovery of Funds 
from various people, formed the subjects of two other resolutions and tho 
session terminated. It put a great strain upon its President—Pandit 
Motilal Nehru who lost his voice and was greatly tired by the strain oif 
the week. The sittings of the Subjects Committee ran into the early hours 
of the morning, night after night, and the unbearable cold of the Punjab 
proved too much far many delegates and added to their difficulties. 

* Lord Chelmsford ft*4 at first recommended the name or the Maharaja of BtmUrar 
to the vacancy^ but Mr, Montagu wanted a mm of Legislative experience and mentioned 
the name of Mr. Snetn, 
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Two incidents may be narrated here which are of interest. The 
Royal Proclamation granting amnesty to political prisoners, couched in 
the sweetest language imaginable, reached Amritsar a day before the 
Congress was held and with it came the Ali Brothers to the city in the 
midst of a tumultuous enthusiasm of -multitudes of people. They had a 
grand procession and Mahomed Ali appearing on the platform stated that 
he came from the Chhindwara gaol ‘with a return ticket,' an expression 
which has become classical since. The other incident relates to Mr. 
Reginald Neville, the London solicitor who had been in India for some 
time and who was in Amritsar during the Congress week. The room in 
his hotel was broken into at dead of night on the 25th December, D17, 
by some 20 European soldiers from the garrison at Jullunder, and ho 
was insulted and asked how, being a white man, he dared to work against 
Dyer. One of them said, “We have nhot the whole seething mass of 
sweaty natives;” and that he was one of those vho formed Dyer's con¬ 
tingent that did this. We learnt later that the eoldiers were' made to 
apologize to Mr. Neville. 
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The Birth of Non-co-operation (1920) 

Tile year 1920 opens with a definite cleavage of parties, in .Indian, 
polities. The Liberals T»ad definitely end thenia S &eB off f ro m the C ongress 
and met m"Ca3eKtt & inTSecem ber, 1 919. In the Congre ss.fiadtf, -the events 
that wiA wnRiBr'deT eloping themselves were tending Jo create a .f ur ther 
schism. amongst-the. 6oflgressi acine ft behind. 5£ Amritsar, the central 
issuiTwas" co-operation or obstruction. A lew months after the new year 
had opened, the position of the Amritsar parties was reversed. Gandhi 
stood for Non-co-operation, and those who had opposed his co-operation 
at Amritsar ranged themselves once again against him. "What brought 
about such a,sudden change jo£ front! The fact was that anxiety was 
growing in the public mind over the Punjab atrocities as well as the Khi- 
lapliat question, 

The events of 1920 centre round a great movement called the Khila- 
phat movement, and it* is necessar y to give ^,in,_ontlincAhe g enesis of the 
Khil agEat' trouble. J BKtrhng the Great War, Mr. Lloyd George, the Pre¬ 
mier of “E ngland, Had made solemn promises to Indian Muslims who de¬ 
pending upon them went and fought against their brothers in Islam. 
When the war came to a close, a curious interpretation was put upon the 
promises, evidently to avoid fulfilment. If there was anything that exas¬ 
perated the Indian Muslims, it was this perfidy of the British Premier; 
The pledges given by Lloyd George declared unequivocally in these words ■. 
“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of the rich and renowned lands 
of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race.” 
These pledges were unredeemed and the promises were heartlessly broken. 
The Muslim contention was that the Jazarat-ul-Arab including Mesopota¬ 
mia, Arabia, Syria and Palestine, with all the Holy Places situated there¬ 
in, must always remain under the direct suzerainty of the Khali/, But 
ss a result of the terms of the armistice, Turkey was deprived of her 
homelands. Thrace was presented to Greece. Both Great Britain and 
France divided the Asiatic portions of the Turkish Empire among them¬ 
selves under the guise of Mandatories. A High Commission was appoint¬ 
ed by the Allied-Powers, who, to all intents and purposes, were the rulers 
in Turkey, with H.M. the Sultan as nothing better than a prisoner. Not 
only the entire Muslim population in India, but other communities as 
well were in rage, against what was rightly termed as the British Pre¬ 
mier’s ‘betrayal’, and it was at Amritsar that the leading Congress and 
Rhilaphat men discussed the situation in the country caused by Lloyd 
George’s doings, and decided to organise the Khilaphat work under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 




















In the middle of January, 1920, Mr. Mahomed All issued, along with 
ills brother, a Manifesto to the country in the course of which, after for¬ 
mally thanking the public for their sympathy and support, he outlined 
his future course of action* M TVe expect to hear from His Excellency the 
Viceroy in a day or two/* wrote Mr* Mahomed Ali and his brother in that 
Manifesto, i * when he would be pleased to receive the Khilaphal Confer" 
euec Deputation of Indian Muslims.” A deputation waited upon the 
Viceroy on the 19th January, 1920, headed by Dr* Ansari and impressed 
him with “the necessity for the preservation of the Turkish Empire and 
of the Sovereignty of the Sultau as Khalif/’ They stated the Khilaphat 
issue iu a word, when they laid down the principle * 4 that the continued 
existence of the Khilaphat as a temporal no less than spiritual institution 
was the very essence of their faith.” 

The Viceroy^ reply to the Deputation was disappointing to a degree, 
and the Muslim leaders issued a statement recording their firm conviction 
that “should the peace terms result unfavourably to Muslim religion and 
sentiments, they would place an undue strain upon Muslim loyalty” and 
demanding that H Arabia, as delimited by Muslim authority, and the 
Holy Places of Islam must remain under the control of the Khalil/* and 
that the pledge given by Mr, Lloyd George should be fulfilled. The third 
Khilaphat Conference met at Bombay in February, 1920, and expressed 
its confidence in the Deputation going to England and issued a very im¬ 
portant Manifesto, laying down the Muslim demands and declaring that 
“any reduction of the claim would not only be a violation of the deepest 
religions feelings of the Muslims, but also a flagrant violation of the 
Solemn declarations and pledges made or given by responsible statesmen, 
representing the Allied and Associated Powers and given at a time when 
they were desirous of enlisting the support of the Muslim people and 
soldiery, and warning them against the consequence of a wrong decision, 
particularly when not only the Muslim but also the entire Hindu popula¬ 
tion waa joining them in their demand/* 

Lord Chelmsford's emphasis on the fact that the question did not 
lie in the hands of Great Britain alone was not reassuring, and virtually 
neutralized his ‘profound sympathy* with the Muslim view point. The 
militant tone of certain sections of the French, English mid American 
Press regarding the desirability of settling the Eastern Question once for 
all, only strengthened the apprehensions of the Muslims. Influential see- 
tions of English and American opinion demanded that the Turks should 
be expelled from Constantinople, and reduced to the status of a fourth- 
rate Power. The Khilaphat question came more and more to the fore, dur¬ 
ing the months of February and March in Indaiu politics. A 
Muslim Deputation left for England early in March, 1920. The Deputa¬ 
tion which was headed by Maul ana Mahomed Ali was received by Mr. 
Fisher on behalf of the Secretary of State for India, and it also waited 
upon the Prime Minister. It further requested permission to place its 
views before the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference but was re¬ 
fused. 
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Lloyd George's repl y to the Muslim Deputation In England on the 
17 th March, insisting on the fact that Turkey could not be treated on 
principles different from those that were applied to Christian countries, 
and asserting the doctrine that while Turkey was to be allowed to exer¬ 
cise temporal sway over Turkish lands, she was not to he permitted to 
retain those lands winch were not Turkish, struck at the root of the whole 
Khilapbat sentiment in India, On tins, the 19th March was fixed as a 
day of National mourning,—a day of fasting and prayer and hartal . 
Gandhi once again appeared on the scene with the announcement that he 
would lead the movement of Non-co-operation if the terms of peace with 
Turkey did not meet the sentiments of the Muslims in India, Shaukat 
All tabled a resolution for the 19th March that if the peace terms were 
not acceptable, Muslims would be forced to sever their loyal connection 
with the British Throne, This evoked a resolution from the Government 
of India in the beginning of March, pointing out the impossibilfcy of Gov¬ 
ernment servants joining the celebration of the 19th March, Gandhi's 
ideas were embodied in a Manifesto dated the 10th March, which ran 
thus, and in which he had indicated his plans of Non-co-operation for 
the first time: 

“Now a word as to what may be done if the ■ demands are not 
granted. The barbarous method is warfare, open or secret. This 
must be ruled out, if only because it is impracticable. If I could 
but persuade every one that it m rdw r ays bad, we should gain all law- 
ful ends much quicker. The power that an individual or a nation 
forswearing violence can generate, is a power that is irresistible. 
But ray argument to-day against violence m based upon pure expe¬ 
diency, is utter futility. Non-co-operation is, therefore, the only 
remedy left open to us. It is the clearest remedy, as it is the most 
effective, when it is absolutely free from all violence. It becomes a 
duty when co-operatiou means degradation or humiliation, or an 
injury to one's cherished religious sentiment. England cannot ex¬ 
pect a meek submission by us to an unjust usurpation of rights 
whieli to Muslims means a matter of life and death. We may there¬ 
fore begin at the top as well as the bottom. Those who arc holding 
offices of honour or emoluments ought to give them up. Those who 
belong to the menial services under Government should do likewise. 
Non-eo-operation does not apply to service under private individuals. 
I cannot approve of the threat of ostracism agaimfc those who do not 
adopt the remedy of Non-co-operation, It m a voluntary withdrawal 
alone that is a test of popular feeling mi dissatisfaction. Advice to the 
soldiers to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, not the first 
step. We should be entitled to take that step when the Viceroy, the 
Secretary of State and the Premier leave us. Moreover, every step 
withdrawing co-operation has to be taken with the greatest delibera¬ 
tion. We must proceed slowly so as to ensure retention of self- 
control under the fiercest beat/* ■ 

Let us quote Government's opinion from ‘India, 1920' on thuM 
'There was no doubt that Gandhi's advocacy of soul force commended 
itself to a populace who shared bis religious belief and believed in his 
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betimes of self-abnegation and admired bis asceticism, He stood like 
a *p pek of salvation 7 before the injured national pride o£ many of his 
countrymen. His behests had the influence of semi-divine commands/* 
Lqkamauya Tilak did not share Gandhi *s views at first, His subtle in¬ 
tellect and world-conquering will stood in contrast with Gandhi spiritual 
fervour and heaven-aspiring souk It was in the midst of an atmosphere 
charged with unrest that the non-official Report on the Punjab atrocities 
was published (25th March), The Hunter Commission’s inability to 
examine the Congress Sub-Committee's evidence made a separate Report 
inevitable, and at the same time antagonized the public to the Hunter 
Commissi on and its findings yet to be published. Sir Michael CPDwyer 
was the hcte noire of the Congress Report, His studied contempt of the 
educated classes, his pressure for recruits and contributions by high¬ 
handed methods, and his suppression of public opinion, were natural]y 
the subjects of popular accusation against him. The events of the year 
1919 began, it will be remembered, on the 31st March at Delhi, but offi¬ 
cially, on he 6th April and found their culmination in the JaUIaowala 
Bagh massacre on the 13th. So the week was observed as a National Week 
in 1920 and continues since to be so observed to this day. In the month 
of May the peace terms with Turkey were published and they only served 
to stimulate the Khilapbat agitation- Soon after, Gandhi declared his 
resolve to organise the Non-co-operation movement in order to get the 
terms modified. The Lokamanya.dLd not sympathise whole-heartedly with 
this movement,,but he did not oppose it. 

The policies of the two great leaders may be studied side by side. 
Both had published valuable manifestoes in the third week of April. 
Gandhi had just then accepted the Presidentship of the AU-India Home 
Rule League from which Mrs. Resant seceded, and he published a state¬ 
ment in doing so. Tilak bad published a Manifesto enunciating his policy 
in relation to the new Reforms, 

GANDHIS STATEMENT 

“It a distinct departure from the even tenor of my life for 
me to belong to an organization that is purely and frankly political. 
But, after careful deliberation with friends, I have joined the All- 
India Home Rule League and accepted the office of its President. 
Some friends whom X consulted told mo that I should not join any 
political organization and that, if I did, I would lose the position of 
splendid isolation I enjoy at present, I confess that this caution had 
considerable weight with me, Atjfche same time, I felt that if I was 
accepted by the League, as I was, I should be wrong in not identify- 
mg myself with an organization that I could utilise for the advance¬ 
ment of causes in which I had specialised ^ and the methods which, 
experience has shown me, are attended with quicker and-better results 
than those that are usually adopted. Before joining the League, I 
endeavoured to ascertain the opinion of those who were outside the 
Presidency and with whom I had not the privilege to come in such 
close contact as with co-worlmrs in the Bombay Presidency, Th* 
causes referred to by me are Swadeshi, Hindu-Muslim Unity with 
special reference to KhUapliat, the acceptance of Hindustani as the 
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Mn$w frcbncct, and a linguistic vedvstribulion of the Provinc&s* I 
would engage the League, if I can carry the members with me, m these 
activities sc that they occupy the largest part of the Nation’a time 
and attention, 

“I freely confess that reforms take a secondary place in any 
scheme of national reorganization, Por, I feel that the activities 
chosen by me, if they could but absorb national energy, would bring 
about all the reforms that the most ardent Extremist can ever desire, 
and so far as the desirability of getting full Self-Government can 
be best accelerated by developing the activities that I have mention¬ 
ed, I keep them in the forefront of the national programme, 1 shall 
not treat the All-India Home Rule League m a party organization hi 
any sense of the term, I belong to no party and I wish to belong to 
none hereafter. I am aware that the constitution of lie League re¬ 
quires it to help the Congress, but I do not consider the Congress as 
a party organization, oven as the British Parliament, thong u it con¬ 
tains all parties, and has one party or other dominating it from time 
to time, is not a party organization. I shall venture to hope that 
all parties vill cherish the Congress as a national organization pro¬ 
viding a platform for all parties to appeal to the Nation, with a view 
to moulding its policy, and I would endeavour so to mould the policy 
of the League as to make the Congress retain its no-party national 
character, 

“This brings me to my methods. I believe that it is possible to 
introduce uncompromising truth and honesty in the political life of 
the country, "Whilst I would not expect the League to follow me in 
my Civil Disobedience methods, I would strain every nerve to make 
truth and non-violence accepted in all our national activities. Then 
we shall cease to fear or distrust Government and their measures. 
I do not wish, however, to develop the theme any further, but I would 
rather let time solve the many questions that must arise from the 
bold statement I have here made. My purpose just now is not to 
demonstrate the propriety of my action or the truth of the policy 
herein adumbrated but to take the members of the League into my 
confidence and to invite their criticism of the programme therein set 
forth, and any suggestion they may wish to make for the advance¬ 
ment and the welfare of the League , n 


TILAK’S PROGRAMME 


Here is Tilak’s Manifesto: 

''The Congress-Democratic Party, as the name denotes, is a party 
animated by feelings of unswerving loyalty to the Congress and 
faith in Democracy, It. believes in the potency of democratic doe- 
trines for the solution of Indian problems, and regards the extension 
of education and political franchise as two of its best weapons. It 
advocates the removal of all civic, secular, or social disabilities based 
on easte or custom, ft believes in religious toleration, the saeredness 
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of erne’s religion to oneself and the rigid and duty of the State to 
protect it against degression. This party supports the da mi of the 
Muslims for the solution of the Kbilaphat question according to Mus¬ 
lim dogmas and beliefs and the tenets of the Ktrran, 

"This party believes in the integration or federation of India 
in the British Commonwealth for the advancement of the came of 
humanity and the brotherhood of mankind, but demands autonomy 
for India and equal status m a sister-State with every partner in 
the British Commonwealth, including Great Britain. It insists upon 
equal citizenship for Indiana throughout the Commonwealth and 
effective retaliation whenever it is denied. It welcome*; the League 
of Nations m an instrument for enforcing the peace of the world, the 
integrity of States, the freedom and honour of nations and nation- 
all ties, and for ending the exploitation of one country by another. 

“This party emphatically asserts the fitness of India for Repre¬ 
sentative and Responsible Government and claims for the people of 
India, on the principle of self-determination, the exclusive right of 
fashioning the form of government and determining the most appro¬ 
priate constitution for India. It regards the Montagu Reforms Act 
as “inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing*’ and will strive to 
remedy the defect by introducing, with the aid of the members of 
the Labour party and oilier sympathisers in the British Parliament, 
at the earliest opportunity, n new Reform Bill for establishing full 
Responsible Government in India, including full military control 
and full fiscal freedom, and an? exhaustive Declaration of Rights with 
ebn||tarional guarantees. To achieve this object, it contemplates 
and recommends n resolute and energetic campaign m India mul in 
the countries represented on the League of Nations, hi thus matter, 
the party's watchword will be ‘Educate, Agitate and Organic/ 

“This party proposes to work the Montagu Reforms Act for all 
it in worth and for accelerating the grant of full Responsible Gov¬ 
ernment, anp[ for this purpose, it will without hesitation offer co¬ 
operation or resort to constitutional opposition^ whichever umy be 
expedient and best calculated fco give effect to the popular will 

H A part from the foregoing aims and principles, the parly phit- 
fonn will contain the following planks, but it docs not profess to be 
exhaustive: 

IMPERIAL 

1. Repeal of all repressive legislation e.#., (Rmvlatt Act, the 
Frews Act, the Arms Act. etc,}, the introduction of trial by Jury of 
oiieV own countrymen, especially in cases of offerees against the 
State; the abolition of rigorous imprisonment for such offences, and 
jail reform wiih a view to placing offenders of all classes cm a par 
with similar offenders In Great Britain. 
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2, for the labouring classes, agricultural and indus¬ 

trial a fair share of the fruits of labour, a minimum wage, relation¬ 
ship between capital and labour on equitable basis, and promoting 
organizations suitable'for the purpose* 

3- Control of the export of foodstuffs find "other necessaries of 
life by tariff or by other methods, with a view to reducing the prices 
thereof and conserving supplies. 

4. Promotion of Swadeshisan and development of industries by 
all recognised methods, including State subsidies and protective tariff. 

5. Nationalisation of railways and regulation of railway tariffs 
by legislation, with a view to assist industrial development and tn 
abolish privileges and favouritism in their working, 

6. Retrenchment first and foremost in every department, espe- 
■cially in the Military expenditure, and taxation when imperative or 
desirable, but taxation graduated according to the capacity of various 
classes, corporations or individuals, so that the burden may be pro¬ 
portionate to the means or wealth of the tax-payers. 

7- Creation of a Citizen Army, officered by Indians; naval, 
aerial and military educationf Commissions for Indians in all Mili¬ 
tary services without racial discrimination. 

8. Recruitment of all services hy open competitive examination 
in India. 

9. Promotion of national unity by such means as the establish¬ 
ment of a lingua franca for all India, betterment of relations between 
followers of different religions, and especially a Hindu-Muslim 
Entente, 

10, Re-adjustment of Provinces on linguistic basis, 
PROVINCIAL 

1. Immediately securing fall popular autonomy for the Provin¬ 
ces, 

2. Permanent Ryotwari settlement on the basis of an equitable 
assessment, 

3. Village control over reserved and protected forests in regard 
to pasturage, fuel, deahvoodj and use of minor products. 

4. Absolute prohibition of Teth } Begar and Sarbarm, 

5. Education through the vernacular as high possible. 

6. Free and compulsory education without distinction of sex, 
special contributions and increased grants-in-aid from State funds fa 
Municipalities and Local Boards to carry out this object immediately. 

7. Restoration of Village Pnneliayutts with administrative and 
judicial powers. 

8. Abolition of drink. 

9. Extension of the franchise without sex distinction. 





10, Sanitation upon a systematic basis under a Minister of 
Health. 


11. Carrying out of departmental reforms already .enunciated 
and approved by popular opinion, agricultural development, ex¬ 
tension of irrigation; the co-operative movement, industrial- and tech¬ 
nical education suitable to the needs of the country, organised medi¬ 
cal relief, and encouragement to indigenous system of medicine. 

“Under this programme, the party appeals tor votes and'sup¬ 
port for candidates pledged to these principles, with the fullest con¬ 
fidence of receiving an enthusiastic response so as to ensure victories 
in the coming election battles,” 

While the Deputation was still in Europe, the proposed terms of 
peace with Turkey were made public on 14tli May, 1920, and in India, 
they were accompanied with a message from the Viceroy to the Muslims 
of India, explaining those teems. Thp message recognised that the terms 
were such as must cause pain to the Muslims of India, but asked them to 
brace themselves to bear with patience and resignation the misfortunes of 
their Turkish' co-religionists. The publication of the proposed peace 
terms caused the deepest indignation, and synchronising as it did with 
the publication of the Hunter Committee's Report, the whole country was 
ablaze 1 The Kliilaphat Committee met at Bombay to deliberate upon 
Gandhi’s Non-co-operation project and adopted it on the 28th May, 1320, 
as the only means now left, to the Muslims. On the 30th May, the AI1- 
Tudia Congress Committee met at Benares to discuss the Hunter Report 
and the Turkish Pence, terms, aud after s long debate decided to hold a 
Special Session of the Congress to consider the question of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Gandhi himself recorded his impressions of Tilak's attitude towards 
Non-co-operation in his reminiscences about Tilak (Vol. 1. p, 253): 
"About Non-co-operation Tiiuk significantly repeated what he said to 
ine before. ‘I like the programme well enough, but I have my doubts as 
to the country being with ns in the self-denying; ordinance which Non- 
co-operation presorts to the people, I will do nothing to hinder the pro¬ 
gress of the movement I wish you every success, and if you gain the 
popular ear you will find in me an enthusiastic supporter.’ ” 

Before we proceed to narrate the events of 1920 in the sphere of 
Indian polities, we must refer to the celebration on the 1st January, 1920 
of the abolition of the system of Indentured Labour in the Colonies, which 
had been prevalent for well-nigh a century and by which India was 
directly affected. In Natal, the Indentured Labour system was brought 
to an end by the refusal of-the Indian Government to allow any move 
recruiting. In Mauritius, Indentured Labour ceased in 1911 because no 
mere labour was required. But in Other Colonies in different parts.of 
the world, the Indenture system was still being carried on. During 1914 
and 1915, the Government of India made an enquiry from the Govern¬ 
ments of those Provinces from which Indentured Labour was taker], and 
it was found that the villagers were already up in arms against the In- 
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system which was open to ibe grayest abuses. In 1915^ Mr. 0. 
F. Andrews and Mr, W, W Pearson went out to Fiji and brought buck 
information ol the most damaging character which was issued in the form 
of a Report, This enabled Lord. Hardinge to accept Pandit Marian Mohan 
Makiviya's motion in the Imperial Legislative Council for the abolition 
of Indenture. Rut he added the ominous words that some delay must be 
allowed while adjustments were being made. Later m the year, it was 
found out that he had ^rivafeiy agreed with the Colonial Office that 
recruiting should go on in India for another live years. Singe it was- 
clearly proved that such recruiting led to grave moral evils and even 
suicides, the Government of India was challenged by Mr. Andrews whe¬ 
ther such a private tmderstaiiding did or did not exist. And when it 
was made public that such an understanding had been signed between 
the two Ofliees at WhitdiaUy—Indian and Colonial,—a wave of moral in¬ 
dignation swept the country. And Gandhi himself took up the challenge 
and. started the anti-indenture campaign in the North and the West o£ 
India, Mrs. Besant carried on the campaign in Madras, This campaign 
was at its height in the months of March and April, 1917, and possibly Mrs* 
Besant's activity in this behalf was one of-the governing reasons of her 
■internment which took place on the 15th June. 1917. Lord Chelmsford 
called Gandhi and realised the seriousness of tlie situation. A deputa¬ 
tion of Indian ladies from every Province went also to Lord Chelmsford 
on behalf of their Indian sisters. A date was fixed—31st May, 1917—by 
Gandhi, within which the system had to be brought to an end; otherwise 
n Satyagraba campaign would be started in order to prevent further re¬ 
cruitment On April 12th (1917), Lord Chelmsford announced that all 
recruitment would be stopped as a special war-measure under the Defence 
of India Act, It was clear, however, that at the end of the war the whole 
question would be revived by the Colonies concerned, because vast finan¬ 
cial interests were Involved. Therefore Mr. Andrews, on the advice of 
Gandhi und pvith the cordial consent of the Poet Rabindru Nath Tagore, 
went out to'Fiji again, in order to collect further facts which could be 
used when the question might be resuscitated at the end of the war. He 
spent nearly a year ill Fiji and gathered far more damaging facts than 
on Ins previous visit. He also greatly interested the women of Australia 
in the moral question involved, and gained strong support for the aboli¬ 
tion of the Indenture system. In March, 1918, he met Mir Montagu at 
Delhi and was able to put before him the facts he bad in his possession 
and to convince him that the system was altogether immoral. In 1919, 
the Government of India were able to announce that no further Inden¬ 
ture would be allowed and that all Indentured labourers whose five yearl 1 
term had not expired should be set free. Therefore on January 1st, 1920, 
there Was universal rejoicing among Indians m Fiji, British Guiana, 
Trinidad, Surinam, and Jamaica, where Indenture was still lingering, be¬ 
cause on that day of emancipation every Indian labourer who had come/ 
out unfler Indenture was set tree. It may be noted that this whole system 
was started as early as 1835 in order to supply labour to the old sugar 
plantations in the Colonies, which the African slaves had worked until 
slavery itself was abolished in 1833. It was thus a device to carry on the 
sugar plantations in a manner not far removed from slavery itself. Sir 
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W. Wilson Hunter, the historian, ealled it ‘semi-servile labour 1 and that 
description is accurate. 

The Hunter Report was published on the 28th May, 3920, and its 
findings fitted the country with disappointment and disgust. The Report 
was not unanimous, the Indian members differing from the English, The 
difference centred round the issue whether the outbreak in the Punjab 

a premeditated revolt or an accidental outburst. The English roem- 
hers took the former view and the Indian the latter. Accordingly the 
latter thought that Martikl Law wau not called for. Moreover they put 
down the outbreak to 0'Dwyer's Zulum in collecting money and recruit¬ 
ing soldiers. They took Government to task for suppressing news which 
gave rise to misrepresentation. Government accepted the view that tlie 
administration of Martial Law was marred in particular instances by 
misuse of power, by irregularity and by in judicious and irresponsible 
acts; that General Dyer acted beyond what any reasonable man could 
have .thought it to be neecssary, and that he did not act with such huTna.ii*- 
ity as the case permitted.” His Majesty’s Government also expressed 
strong disapproval of certain specified instances of undue severity and of 
improper punishments and orders during the Mar rial Law Regime, and 
instructed the Government of India to see that this disapproval “was un¬ 
mistakably marked by censure or other action upon officers responsible for 
them”. Mr, Montagu, however, remarked that “General Dyer acted to 
the best of his lights and with a sincerity of purpose, but that he com 
mitted an error of judgment.” It was no consolation to India that in¬ 
structions were issued to the Government, of India to prepare a code of 
Martial Law regulations for future use! Nor was the met that by the 
time “the cases of the officers concerned were examined with great care/’ 
many of those whose conduct had been censured by the Hunter Committee 
had left India or Government service, any source of comfort or satisfac¬ 
tion to the people of the Punjab or India. 

Soon after the publication of the Hunter Commission Report, the 
All-India Congress Committee met at Benares on the 30 th May, and re¬ 
corded the country’s indignant protest on all the questions and decided 
to have a Special Congress to consider the matter. Although Lokamonya 
TUak passed Benares at the time, he did not attend the Benares meeting, 
for his heart was not wholly in the Khiiaphat agitation. But ho hud the 
fairness and patriotism to say that he would act up to the behests of the 
AXC*(X It was about this time that Gandhi resolved to refer the ques- 
/? :on of NQn<‘ 0 -operation, which was mainly concerned at this time with 
the Khiiaphat movement, to a conference of leaders of all parties which 
met at Allahabad on the 2nd Jane, 1920. At this conference the policy 
of Non-co-operation was decided upon, and a Committee was appointed, 
composed of Gandhi and some Muslim leaders, to draw up the programing. 
The Committee published their programme which comprised the boycott 
of schools and colleges and Law Courts. As a matter of fact* the AIL 
India Khiiaphat Conference held at Delhi in November, 1919 had resolved 
to withdraw co-operation from Government under Gandhi s advice, -n 
decision which was reaffirmed by Muslim meetings in Calcutta and else¬ 
where, as well as by the Madras Khiiaphat Conference on 17-4-1920, where 
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the progressive scheme of Non-co-operation was further defined as renun¬ 
ciation of titles and posts under Government, honorary posts and member¬ 
ships of the Councils, appointments in the Police and Military, and re¬ 
fusal to pay tax. By the summer of 1920, the situation became acute. 
The ‘Triveni* of the Khilaphat and Punjab wrong, and the invisible flow 
of inadequate Reforms, became full to the brim, and by their confluence 
enriched both in volume and content the stream of national discontent. 
Everything was ripe for Non-co-operation, Even the Lokamnnya promis¬ 
ed to abide by the decisions of the All-India Congress Committee, but 
alas ! he passed away on the midnight of July 31st, leaving Gandhiji with¬ 
out that towering strength which would have been his if he had been by 
his side. 

In the meantime the Muslims embarked upon a plan of Hijrat 
(flight)* to Afghanistan as they felt they could not stay in India under 
the British after the peace with Turkey. The movement started in Sindh 
and spread to the N.W.F.P. A ghastly collision took place between the 
emigrants and the Military at Karim Garhi which exasperated the peo¬ 
ple, and in the month of August it was estimated that 18,000 people were 
on their way to Afghanistan. 

But very soon the Afghan authorities forbade the admission of the 
pilgrims and a set-back was given to the idea, after considerable loss of 
life and sufferings. When in August the Supreme Legislative Council 
met, the Non-co-operation movement had already begun and some mem¬ 
bers of the Council resigned their seats. The Viceroy declared that the 
policy of N.C.O* must inevitably lead to disorder and asked whether any¬ 
thing could be more futile or ill-advised. He finally characterised the 
movement as the 11 most foolish of all foolish schemes.” But the pro¬ 
posed visit of the Prince of Wales to India to open the new Assembly, 
which was opposed even by Sastriar at the Bombay Liberal Conference, 
was given up in the month of August and the Duke of Connaught was 
to take his place. It was in August too, that Dr, Sapru was appointed 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 

The scheme of N.C.O, was formally inaugurated on the 1st of August. 
Gandhi and the Ali Brothers toured the country. It was the one study 
of Gandhi to discipline the people and regulate their obvious enthusiasm. 
As usual, Gandhi’s administration of a reprimand to his following was 
always quoted by Government as proof of the rule of the mob. This pro¬ 
posed departure of the Congress from the traditional, constitutional paths 
was considered an issue big enough for a Special Congress, and the Spe¬ 
cial Session which had been derided upon already in May was held on 
the 4th to the 9th of September, 1920, in Calcutta. 

By this time, the various Provincial Congress Committees gave their 
opinions on the burning question of the day—N.C.O. 

* Not fight but withdrawal from or renounc : ng one’s domicile to avoid occasions of 
constant clash with tyrrany. 





Thrs Andhra Congress Committee and the Punjab Committee recom¬ 
mended to the Special Congress the adoplidH of the policy of N.C.O., bat. 
would defer the programme till after the Special Session. Bengal held 
that under the conditions N.C.O. was the only effective weapon left to 
the people, but the Committee, in common with-. C.P., did not consider a 
boycott of the new Legislative bodies was called for. On the contrary, 
the presence of a large number of members who would be prepared to 
resort to N.C.O. within the Council was demanded. Bihar and Orissa 
approved of the principle and appointed a Committee to recommend a 
program!tye suitable for the Province. Bombay wholeheartedly accepted 
the principle and would entrust the details to a committee to- be appointed 
by the Special Congress. Burma approved, but believed tiiat the move¬ 
ment was not practicable in that Province. The Madras P.O.C. approved 
a policy of N.C.O- but voted against Mr. Gandhi’s programme. Sindh 
approved and framed a programme in detail ia four steps, but objected 
to the- Military being asked tonvithdraw. The HUP. approved and formu¬ 
lated a detailed programme, adding boycott of Urn welcome to H.R.H, 
the Duke of Connhjight Delhi recommended a scheme of N.C.O. as first 
developed ia Delhi' and further suggested, a parallel government in all 
civil matters. ’ 

Buttressed by these opinions from all Provinces, the Calcutta Session 
met. It was a momentous session. Bengal did not see eye to eye with 
Gandhi^. and C. K Dim stood foursquare against Gandhi’s programme of 
■ N.C.O. The boycott of Councils and Law Courts evoked no sympathy in 
him, nor in the majority of delegates. Yet, by a narrow though conclu¬ 
sive majority of seven votes, the Subjects Committee passed Gandhi's Re¬ 
solution in which u graduated .scale of boycott was advocated. The atmos¬ 
phere then prevalent was such that Non-co-operation was inevitable. The 
Governpiont of India had blindly accepted the findings of the majority 
in the Hunter Committee Report and was inclined to throw a veil of obli¬ 
vion over the misdeeds of officials. They had slurred over _Dyer’s con¬ 
duct as amounting only to “a gravis error of judgment which exceeded 
the reasonable requirements of the case,” and held that “it was based 
upon tun honest blit mistaken conception, of duty.” ^ Montagu himself 
tamely acquiesced in those recommendations and' practically condoned the 
misdeeds of the Punjab officials and aggravated,matters by adding that 
Dyer was actuated, by “honesty of purpose and unflinching adherence to 
duty.” The debate in the House of Commons itself turned upon the 
supposed wrong and injustice of the punishment 'inflicted upon Dyer, 
while In the- House of Lords, Lord Finlay’s motion which wav accepted 
was inaccurate, one-sided, and false in spirit and substance.. Altogether 
the discussions betrayed the rights and liberties or the Indian people. 
These rind the Khil'aphat wrongs and the Reforms formed thy subjects 
of strongly worded resolutions at the Calcutta (spqml) Session. 

KThc Special Session of the Congress was hold m.Calcutta from 4th 
to fith September, lb20 in the midst or the Wst enthusiastic scenes. Mr. 
B. Chakrayarti was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Labi 
Lftjpat Rat who hud only recently returned from America was elected 
the President. The first resolution placed on record the deep and pro- 
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of the Congress at the death of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, u whose 
stainless purity of life, services and sufferings in the cause of his country, 
whose deep devotion, to the welfare of the people, whose arduous endea¬ 
vours, in the fight for National Autonomy would enshrine his memory in 
the grateful recollection of our people and would he a source of strength 
and inspiration to countless generations of our countrymen. ’ The Con¬ 
gress also recorded its grief at the loss sustained by the country in the 
death of Or. Mahendra Nath. 

The second resolution was moved by Sir Asutosh Ohaudhuri who had 
recently retired from the Bench of the Calcutta High Court as a Judge 
And rmi as follows:— 

M That the thanks of the Congress be conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee and the commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by them, for the great, industry and judicial care with which 
they have collected the evidence and written their Report, winch is 
supported not only by the evidence recorded by them but also by 
the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, and expresses its 
concurrence with the findings of fact arrived at by the said Com¬ 
missioners. 

(a) This Congress expresses its deep and bitter disappointment 
at the drift, tone and tendency, and final conclusions of the Majority 
Report of the Hunter Committee and begs to express its complete and 
total dissent from the findings and recommendations of the deliberate 
opinion, 

(b) This Congress further places on record its deliberate 
opinion, 

(i) that the’ Report submitted hy the Majority of the Hunter 
Committee is tainted by bias and race-prejudice, based on insuffi¬ 
cient consideration of evidence, and characterised by a too obvious 
desire to slur over the proved, manifest iniquities of the Govern¬ 
ment officials concerned, and to whitewash the conduct of the Pun¬ 
jab Government and the Government of India ; 

(ii) that the said Report is xmaeceptable and unreliable inas¬ 
much as it is based upon evidence which is incomplete, one-sided 
and biassed by self-interest; 

(Hi) that the findings arrived at in the Majority Report are not 
justified even from the evidence actually on record, and in any 
casci, their recommendations fall far short of the minimum legiti¬ 
mate requirements of the case; 

(©) That with reference to the Government of India’s review 
of the two Reports of the Hunter Committee, this Congress records its 
deliberate opinion: 

(i) that the said review accepts the findings of the Majority 
without sifting or discrimination; 

(ii) that it pays scant and inadequate consideration io the argu* 
merits m& findings of the Minority Report, even when such argu¬ 
ments and findings are amply borne out by the evidence on record; 
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(iii) that the whole drift and tendency of the said review h 
not to arrive at a just and impartial tin ding on facts, hat to inish 
up the whole affair and to throw a veil of oblivion upor* the mis¬ 
deeds of the officials concerned; 

(iv) that the action proposed to be taken in the review With 
reference to the conduct of guilty officials is grossly and utterly in¬ 
adequate to the gravity of the state of things disclosed, and has 
shaken all confidence m the fairness of British justice. 

The third resolution also dealt with the Punjab and expressed the- 
“deep sense of hitter disappointment at the British Cabinet^ failure to 
take adequate action with reference to. the atrocities of the Punjab, at 
their acquiescence in die recommendation of the Government of India and 
their * practical condonation of the misdeeds of the Punjab officials. The 
Congress was further of opinion that <f in spite of the fine and lofty senti¬ 
ments expressed in their Despatch, the British Cabinet by their failure- 
to take adequate action have forfeited the confidence of the people of 
India/' 

But the resolution of the session was that dealing with Non-co-opera¬ 
tion which was moved* by Gandhi, and carried by 1886 delegates against. 
884. It ran as follows:— 

H In view of the fact that on the KhUaphat question both the 
Indian and imperial Governments have signally failed 'in their duty 
towards the Muslims of India and the Prime Minister has deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them, and that it is the duty of 
every non-Muslim Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his 
Muslim brother in his attempt to remove the religious calamity that 
has overtaken him j 

4 'And in view of the fact that, in the matter of the events of the 
April of 1819, both the said Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish officers 
guilty of unsold ierly and barbarous behaviour towards them, and have 
exonerated Sir Michael 0’Dwyer who proved himself directly res¬ 
ponsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the’sufferings of 
the people placed under his administration, and that the debate in 
the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the peo¬ 
ple of India, and systematic terrorism and frightfuhiess adopted in 
the Punjab, and that the latest Viceregal pronouncements is proof of 
entire absence of repentance in the matters of the Khilaphat and the 
Punjab; - <r 

“This Congress is-of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs, and 
that the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. 

“This Congress is further of opinion that there is no course left 
open for the people of India but to.approve of and adopt the policy 
of progressive non-violent Non-co-operation inaugurated by Mahatma 
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trandhi 1 until the said wrongs an? righted and Swarajya is establish¬ 
ed; 

‘ 1 And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and inas¬ 
much as Government consolidates its power through titles and liononis 
bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it, its bow 
Courts and its Legislative Councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable 
in the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum risk and to 
call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the 
desired object, this Congress earnestly advises, 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation from 
nominated seats in Local Bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars,_ and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials, or in 
their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government, and, in place of such 
schools and colleges, the establishment of national schools and colleges 
in the various Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants, 
and the establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for 
the settlement of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates. of their candidature for election 
to the Reformed Councils, and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, oiler, 
himself for election; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods; 

‘ ‘And inasmuch as Non-eo-operation has been conceived as a mea¬ 
sure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can make 
real progress, and inasmuch as art opportunity should be given in the 
very first stage of Non-co-operation to every man, woman and child 
for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption 
of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the exist¬ 
ing mills of India with indigenous capital and control do not manu¬ 
facture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of 
the Nation, and are not likely to do so for a long time to come, Glia 
Congress advises immediate stimulation of further manufacture’ on 
a large scale by means of reviving hand-spinning in every house and 
hand-weaving on the part of the million.-, of weavers who haye aban¬ 
doned their ancient and honourable calling for want of encourage¬ 
ment.” 

The Resolution Was hotly contested, and Babu Bcpin Chandra Pal 
moved an amendment, which was supported by Deshband.hu C. R. Das, 
by which the Prime-Minister was asked to receive a mission from India 
to lay before him the statement of India’s grievances coupled with a de- 
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raaud for immediate Autonomy, and in ease of iiis failure to receive the 
mission or to replace the Reforms Act of 1919 by a measure granting full 
Autonomy to India, a policy of such active Non -co-operation be adopted 
as would leave no doubt in the minds of the British people that India 
could, no .longer bo governed as a Dependency. In the meantime the 
country was recommended to give consideration to -Mahatma Gandhi’s 
programme through a representative Committee and carry on preparatory 
propaganda in that behalf. 

After a long and earnest consideration, the Resolution of Mahatma 
Gandhi was passed. 

It may be incidentally mentioned that Gandhi had..at- first included 
the boycott of Local Bodies as well, but withdraw it in deference to the 
wishes of friends. The'Nationalist party once again remained loyal to 
the Congress in spite of some of their differences with the programme. 
Particular mention should be made of the fact that nearly all Nationalist 
candidates who, in obedience to the Amritsar Congress Resolution, had 
announced, their candidature for the Reformed Councils, and. spent con¬ 
siderable time, labour and money on the campaign, immediately withdrew 
from the_ contest. The voters themselves--at least SO per cent—accepted 
the decision of the Congress and refrained from voting, and from not a 
few places empty' ballot boxes were sent. Government themselves admitted, 
‘‘It is rather in connection with the boycott of the new Councils that Mr. 
Gandhi’s campaign of N.C.O. seems destined to exercise a potent influence 
upon the history of the next few years. It has prevented the inclusion in 
the new Legislature of certain advanced thinkers who figure prominently 
in the public eye, and has left the Moderates a clear field." 

In the beginning of November, Government found it desruble to make 
plain what exactly its policy was towards this movement: "They have in¬ 
structed Local Governments to take action against those persons only, 
who in furtherance of the movement have gone beyond the limits originally 
set by its organizers, and have, by speech or writing, openly incited the 
public to violence, or have attempted to tamper with the loyalty of the 
Army or the Police.'" Government further expressed their trust and 
'belief that "the sanity of the classes and masses alike would reject N.C.O. 
as a visionary and chimerical scheme, which if successful could only result 
in widespread disorder, political chaos and ruin.of all those who have 
any real stake in the country." ‘‘The appeal of N.C.O. is to prejudice 
arid ignorance, ” they said, "and its ereedis devoid of any constructive 
gerflm.” v 

A new atmosphere soon pervaded the country. The attitude of peo¬ 
ple to the. established and age-long methods of political agitation changed. 
The Sub-Committee appointed by the A.I.C.C., in May, 1920, to present 
a. Petition to Parliament on the Punjab Tragedy- never moved in the 
matter. The Congress had stopped payment to the British Committee since 
1918, ‘owing to differences between the Congress and the Committee on 
the question of the Reforms. The same differences had led to an acri¬ 
monious controversy in England, in 1919,. between the Congress Depute- 
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lion and Mrs, Besant, The Labour Party and the English friends were 
lost between the contentions and view-feints of the two schools of thought* 
The British Committee, we saw., -was at last redtieed to terms and the Con- 
facets gained control. Nevertheless, the British Committee disregarded the 
agreement reached between the -Deputation and itself,—to the effect- that 
iPshould appoint an Indian selected by the AJ.C.C, on its staff, and the 
Committee chose an Indian direct; and despite protests from (ho Osngressy 
declined to yield. It was definitely recommended that the paper India 
{should, therefore, be discontinued. 

While this was so in regard to work in England, affairs in India claim 
oar attention. On the 2nd October; 1920, the A-LfUT mefc and resolved 
to raise two funds, (1) the Afl-Indiajfdak Memorial Fund and. (2) Swa¬ 
raj y a Fund, but the res olutio n remained a dead letter till December, 1920, 
The Tiew resolutions on N'C.O. were tmt taken to fondly eit herTi r^Bgngal 
or 'Mahafash^aT' : HK'GT'"Sr KfiapaH^''a "cb-worker'"of the Lokamanya, 
published a short Memorandum contrasting in parallel columns how the 
Calcutta (special) Resolutions sought to “divert the energies of the 
Congress into directions of attaining soul force and moral excellence, and 
loses"sight of- the political aspects of affairs.’- “By avoiding contact with 
the dc facto Government’’ it proceeded, “it. affords no training ground 
for acquiring the kind of political-mindednoss and temper necessary to 
carry on a substantial, struggle in a peaceful, and yet firm and orderly 
manner. The NTC.O. os preached now may develop powers of endurance, 
but cannot breed the energy and resourcefulness and practical wisdom 
.necessary for a political struggle. The three boycotts at present recom¬ 
mended "are futile and have not at all a distinct political aspect, and the 
tendency of the whole, os evidenced in the proceedings for alteration of 
the Creed of the All-India Home Rule League, now re-named Swaraj 
Sabha, would appeal' to be towards a return to autocracy aud personal 
rule, which is objectionable and against the spirit of the age, though en¬ 
trusted to a highly developed and moral individual.” 

This was dated 10th December, 1920. It was published ou the eve 
of the Nagpur Congress. It calls attentiou to the change of the Creed of 
the Home Buie League, and the formation of the Swaraj Sabha by Gandhi. 
The fact was that, in Calcutta, while the-fate of N.C.O: was hanging in 
the-balance; Gandhi assembled the old Horae Rulers, from whom Mrs. 
Besant virtually seceded, under a common banner and changed the Creed 
of the League into a form since adopted by the Congress at Nagpur, as 
also the name of the League into (Swaraj Sabha. But this Sabha never 
had occasion to function, as Calcutta accepted the cult, of N.C.O, and 
Nagpur confirmed it. It'is by a strange irony of fate and of polities that 
the Resolution of N.C.O. should have been accepted at two successive Con¬ 
gresses held in the Headquarters of the two Provinces that strenuously 
opposed the new movement. 

NAGPUR CONGRESS, 1920 

. 

The Nagpur Congress was to be the next place where the programme 
of Non-co-operation was to be filially discussed and decided. The number 
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u! delegates who attended the Congress was immense, and no Congress 
before or after Nagpur can claim to its credit as many delegates a* did 
r^agpur. Their number was 14,582,of whom no less than 1,050 were 
Muslims, and 160 women. It was presided over by that veteran Coiigre?^ 
leader from the South, Mr. C. VijkraghavaeSmriar of Salem, Col. Wedg¬ 
wood, Mt\ 1 lot ford Knight and Mr. Ben Spoor attended the Congress as 
fraternal delegates from the Labour Party of England and conveyed Die 
Labour Party's greetings and sympathy. 

The Calcutta Special Session was presided over by an avowed "oppon* 
out of -N.C.O. ^ Lala; Lajpat «sr ww; a ^eat ^ocmr amT^d^eatibiml Re 
former, but hm creation was the Dayanand Anglo-VedI#Dollege, not the 
Cruiiikula. He never believed in cutting eff^from Goverhmeut ? though 
ail his life he Avas cut off by Government, suspected, kept under surveil¬ 
lance and virtually extemed during the Avar. Swami Shraddhananda, 
however, threw himself heart and soul into the new movement. 

Likewise, it was the President of the Nagpur Congress, Mr. C. Vijia- 
raghavaciiariar, that demanded that-Swaraj; tiotffirerriy dhe-.Punjab tra¬ 
gedy and the Khilaphat wrong, should be the motive for N.C.O. Gandhi 
readily agreed. IIis point was that if once, on a moral issue, however 
limited it be,—-be it the Rowlatt Act, the Khilaphat wrong or the Punjab 
atrocity, we won on the ticket of Satyagraha, Passive Resistance or Non- 
co-operation, then the success would iill the Nation with self-confidence 
such as was generated by the success in the Transvaal and in Cliamparan. 
Intellectual India was inclined to be logically-minded; and an intellectual 
giant like Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar could not help being rigidly logical in 
Ins view of a flairs. At Nagpur, however, Gandhi had one advantage, 
namely, that Mr. Achariar, in spite of his lukewarm attitude towards 
Non-co-operation, co-operated with Gandhi passively, and always made 
a point of vacating the Chair whenever a resolution came up before the 
open House with which he was not in agreement. 

Mr. C. R. Das brought a contingent of about 250 delegates from East 
Bengal and Assam, bore their expenses to and fro, and spent Rs. 36,00(1 
from his pocket to undo what was done in Calcutta There was even u 
small fight, between his men and those of Jitendralal Ranerjce, his oppon¬ 
ent. Maharashtra’s opposition was not less intense, nor 'em well-organiz¬ 
ed. Colonel Wedgwood attended the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
and so did Messrs. Ben Spoor and Holford Knight. Col. Wedgwood put. 
all his force into his arguments against N.C.O. Nothing availed. The 
Khaddar clause was made tighter, the N.C.O. Resolution was ro-a Sinned, 
(tie Creed of the Congress was changed “in such a fashion as to eliminate 
the declared adherence of that body to the British connection'and to 
constitutional methods of agitation.’ 1 That was how Government viewed 
the change.' The session was a personal triumph for Gandhi. 'It left every 
one of the older Congressmen,—seniors, leaders and patriarchs,—aghast, 
asking themselves and each other, “Who is tills man that speaketh^with 
a tone of authority and whence doth he 'come ?” Seasoned men like Pal 
imdr-Midaviya and JinnaS'^' Khffparde7~stMwarts"liFe" Das' and Lalaji 
were--simply overpowered. If the situation did 'norgive rise to feelings 
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l^jekiousy, it must be due to the splendid character of our political 
leaders. 

Let us study the events connected with the Nagpur Congress and the 
radical changes it introduced into the Creed and Constitution, as well as 
into the ideals and outlook of the National Congress, The acceptance of 
the Resolution on N.C.O. was an event by itself, but the great point about 
it is that the Resolution was moved by Mr. C, It, Das and seconded by Lak 
Dajpat Kai. 

The support that Gandhi obtained at Nagpur was undoubtedly greater 
than what lie had in; Calcutta,, In Calcutta, The only top-notch politician 
that had lent a helping hand to Gandhi, and Ihat, rather late in the session, 
was Pandit Motilal Nehr if,—aftefTTancITn liad accepted his umen chneut to 
make the TioyEoir'H^Eaiv'TlbuirR’"*5B3Tof 
the N.Orerw^~T^tm g~ On b^t one teg» Ai, on all its four 

legs with perfect equipoise. Gandhi and Nehru, Das and Lala^i were 
all for it. The Re so |utigjD^ itsel^ifl along and coinorohChsive one, sharing 
the cliarac teristio Fe aiuires of all Gandhi's resolutions on the subject of 
N.O.O., in which he would not admit of any amendment generally- It 
was the fashion of those days for the more intellectually-minded delegates 
to table verbal ami other amendments to all resolution^-and to Gandhi's 
resolutions as well,—-but it did not take long to discover that, alike in 
terseness and comprehensiveness, Gandhi's drafts could not be improved* 
That does not mean that he would reject any reasonable suggestion. Never 
wm he more pleased than when a bright suggestion was made, and be 
would readily grasp it. The N. C. 0. Resolution of Nagpur virtually re¬ 
affirmed that passed in Calcutta; covering the whole field, from the renim- 
eiatiou of titles at cue end to tire refusal to pay taxes at the other. It call¬ 
ed upon the merchants gradually to boycott foreign trade relations and 
encourage baud-spinning and hand-weaving, exhorted tbe country to make 
the utmost possible contribution of self-sacrifice to the National movement, 
urged the Congress to organise the Indian National Service, promote the 
All-India THak Memorial Fund which had already been resolved upon in 
tbe previous October, but which was an amalgamation of the two funds 
then contemplated, namely, the All-India Lokumanya Memorial h'und and 
Swkrajya Fund, requested those elected to Councils to resign their seats 
mid the electors to refrain studiously from asking for any political service 
from such Councillors, recognised the growing friendliness between the 
Police and soldiery and the people, appealed to all Government servants 
to help the national cause by importing greater kindness and stricter 
honesty in their dealings with the people and fearlessly and openly to 
attend all popular gatherings, laid emphasis on non-violence as an inte¬ 
gral part of the K; C. 0. movement. The Resolution emphasises non¬ 
violence in word and deed as essential, “as the spirit of violence is not 
uuly contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually re¬ 
tards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of N.C.O .** and 
finally, urged upon all public bodies to devote the! * exclusive attention 
to the promotion of non-violent Non-co-operation with the Government, 
and promote complete co-operation amongst, the people themselves. In tins 
changed atmosphere, arrangements were made to wind up jfucfrVt, the 
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Weakly -published in. England, while recognising the necessity of disseihi- 
i) a ting correct information in India, and in foreign countries. Homage was, 
paid to the .sacred memory of the late Mae Swiney of Ireland .who had 
'met with his fend after a fast onto death extending over «;> days for the 
sake of Irish emancipation. 

Incidentally, it must he mentioned that Ireland and its grim fight, 
though on violent lines, and the complete boycott of the Milner Mission 
in.Egypt, nerved India for a fight equally grim, but on the plane of non- ■ 
violence. Col. Wedgwood who was lit the Subjects Committee at Nagpur 
and obtained permission to speak, gravely warned.the Congress against 
the cult of Non-eo-operation* “You will make it difficult tor your 
friends in England to take up your cause,” said he. “You will bo hamp¬ 
ered in your work. The Police will be after you. The lawyers sign a 
plcgge that they would he loyal to the Crown and cannot therefore work 
for Non-co-operation. You are going into the wilderness. You must, pur¬ 
sue a constructive programme,” In this strain did he go on for a quarter 
of an hour with transparent sincerity and unmistakable friend!mess. 
Hardly had he resumed-Ms seat when up rose a voice in reply, hnd t in five _ 
minutes, answered his objections: “We have no friends outside India; let 
there he ho mistake about that. Our salvation lies in our own hands. We 
must make or mar our future. Wo have realised that, and taken to this 
programme. The Police are not a new element in Indian polities. If we 
have opened-a small school, every rupee we have collected, we have gather¬ 
ed only under the shadow of the red turban during the past fifteen years. 
Yes, the lawyers have to' sign, an undertaking to be loyal, bo it is that 
they are asked to tear up their ‘sanads’. Wii are going into the wilderness, 
we know, because the way to the 'land flowing with milk and honey,’ the 
land of Canaan, from the land of our bondage, lies only through a wilder¬ 
ness. And we trust to the leadership of a Moses or an Aaron to lead ns 
from untruth to truth, from darkness to light, frum death to life.” 

The rise in Exchange and the Toot thereby effected in our Gold Ex¬ 
change Standard Reserve, and Paper Currency Reserve, through Reverse 
Councils became the subject at Nagpur of a vigorous demand that the 
British Government should make good the loss. It was also staled m Re¬ 
solution V that “dealers in British goods would be entirely justified in re¬ 
fusing to complete their contractu at the pr&Sent rates of eschar go.” The 
country was asked to refrain from taking any part in functions or festi¬ 
vities in honour of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. Labour was encouraged 
and sympathy was extended to it in its struggles through Trade Unions. 
The export of foodstuffs was condemned. Sympathy was also offered to 
political workers, who were arrested and imprisoned with or without re¬ 
gular trial; Tin renewal of repression in the Punjab, Delhi and else¬ 
where was noted, and people were naked to bear it up with fortitude. The 
Congress requested all sovereign Princes to take immediate steps to estab¬ 
lish full Responsible Government in their States. The policy of Govern¬ 
ment in still keeping Mr. B. G. llomiman removed from the Indian people 
was condemned and India’s gratitude., was expressed to him. The Esher 
Committee and its recommendations were also condemned as '‘calculated 
to iuerease India’s .subservience and impotence and constitut ing an addU 
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tioriai ground for N.C.G/' The Muslims were thanked for their resolu¬ 
tion against cow-slaughter; and export of cattle and hides was asked to 
be discouraged by the people. Free education and indigenous medicine 
were the subjects of two resolutions. 

Finally, we come to the Constitution of the Congress. Under it, the 
Creed of the Congress was changed. Its object was declared to be H the 
attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.' 5 Congress circles 
were reorganized on a linguistic basis. A cardinal change was the ad¬ 
vancing of the Subjects Committee's sitting# to two or three days before 
the open sittings of the Congress, and the limitation of its composition to 
the members of the A.J.C.O., whoso strength, however, was increased to 350. 
The appointment of a "Working Committee of the AJLG,&, composed of 
15 member, including the Secretaries, the Treasurers and the President, 
was a feature of the new Constitution which* has revolutionised the day- 
to-day worl: of the Congress and made the National Congress to-day a 
Continuous organization for carrying out the Congress behests. Before 
closing, let us add that the Congress offered its support to Indians in East 
Africa and South Africa in their heroic and noble struggle against the 
treatment meted out to them, approved of the policy of peaceful N.C.O. 
initiated by the Indians in East Africa, and deplored the inability of India 
to render any help to 1 lie Indians in Fiji who had been compelled to return 
to India, and lastly, the Congress recorded its vote of thanks to Mr, 0, F, 
Andrews for his services to Indians Abroad. 


CHAPTER. IX 


Non-co-operation Galore 1921 

Th^ Nagpur Congress really marked a new era in reeent Indian 
Watery, The old feelings of impotent rage and importunate requests gave 
place to a new sense of responsibility and a spirit of self-reliance. People 
realized that if they would be free they xxmst strike the blow themselves. 
It was a definite call to them to cross the Rubicon and burn their boats. 
They cheerfully agreed to the course and began to march forward- T he 
Nagpur Congress laid a heavy duty upon the Nation * and the AX 0*0,, 
under the advice of the Working Committee, set itself seriously to its task. 
Let us for a moment, study the position of affairs in India, towards the 
end of' 1920 and the beginning of 1921, By the end of the year 1920, the 
Moderates once for all cut themselves off from the Congress, Mr. C. V. 
Chmtaniani made a grand speech at the second annual session of the 
Liberal Federation. "Surendra Nath Banerjea became knighted. Lord 
Sinha became the first Indian Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Early in 
1021, the new Ministers included a man like Lain Har Kishen Lai who 
had been condemned a few months earlier to transportation for life and 
forfeiture of property, in the Punjab. The Duke of Connaught, uncle 
of King George, was sent over to assuage feeling in India and open the 
new era. He made a fine speech:— 

“ I have reached a time of life when I most dpsire to heal wounds 
and reunite those who have been disunited. An old friend of India, I 
appeal to you all—British and Indians—to bury along with the dead 
past the mistakes and misunderstandings of the past to forgive where 
you have to forgive and to join hands and to work together to realise 
the hopes that arise from to-day.” 

Later on, when the Punjab tragedy was raised by a resolution in the 
Supreme Council, Sir William Vincent, who led the debate on the question 
from the Government benches, made plain, “the deep regret ot the ad¬ 
ministration at the perpetration of tiiose improper actions, and their firm 
determination that, so far as human foresight could avail, any repetition 
would be for ever impossible.” Having stated this much, Government 
cleverly managed to get the mover of the “Resolution to withdraw the third 
clause calling for deterrent punishment. The fact, however, was that 
though General Dyer was relieved of his command, and thereby perhaps 
lost his pension, a collection was made by the English ladies in India who 
looked upon him as their saviour, and £20,000 was paid to him. and more 
than the money, the honour publicly done to him in England and m 
India in the presentation of a sword was enough to compensate him for 
any loss otherwise sustained. Col. Johnson, the next arch-offender, secur¬ 
ed'a commercial appointment, in India and found himself amply compen¬ 
sated for his ‘losses'. Neither the appeal of the Duke nor the “regret of 
the administration” expressed by the Home Member, Sir William Vincent, 



help to appeal the feelings of Indians. N.C.O. came to stay. There was 
however one redeeming feature, and that was that the Central Legisla¬ 
ture appointed a Committee early in 1921 to examine the Repressive Laws 
which were, w;lli the exception of the Criminal Law Amendraetit Act, 
actually repealed early in 1922, but all these palliatives left the sore un¬ 
healed. It continued to be festering and the Congress had to do its own 
doetoring, instead of depending upon the time-honoured remedies of Royal 
Pronouncements or Legislative repeals. 

The response to the Nagpur Congress was ample. The No-vote cam¬ 
paign had been a remarkable success. Less successful was the boycott of 
courts and colleges, though their prestige was greatly damaged. Numer¬ 
ous lawyers had left their profession throughout the country and thrown 
themselves heart and soul into the movement. An unexpected measure of 
response, however, was noticeable in the field of National Education. 
Though the number of students that non-co-operated was not large, there 
was an earnest move towards National Education. 

The fact was Mahatma Gandhi's appeal to tlie finer instincts of the 
youth of the country to devote themselves to its service, and to shun the 
institutions which had been created and maintained to kill all manliness 
in them, was responded to with enthusiasm. Nor was the work confined to 
merely to boycott. National Universities, National Colleges, and National 
Schools of all grades were started in different parts of the country. The 
student movement in the U.P., the Punjab, and the Bombay Presidency 
was in full swing. Bengal was not behind-hand, and Calcutta witnessed 
one of (hose thrilling scenes which were not few or far between in the 
course of that memorable year and a half. About the middle of January, 
on an appeal by Deshbandhu C. R. Das, thousands of students left their 
colleges and examinations. Gandhi visited Calcutta and opened the 
National College on the 4th of February. He also visited Patna for a 
second time and formally opened the National College and inaugurated 
the Bihar Vidyapith. Thus in the course of less than four months the 
National Muslim University of Aligarh, the Gujarat Vidyapith, the Bihar 
Vidyapith, the Kashi Vidyapith, the Bengal National University, the Tilak 
Maharahtra Vidyapith, and a large number of National Schools of all 
grades, with thousands of students on the rolls, were started in all parts 
of the country as a. result of the great impetus given to National Educa¬ 
tion. In Delhi, this movement was inaugurated by some teachers and 
many students of the Anglo-Arabic College and an Acad School was start¬ 
ed. But the Delhi Ilarijans did not respond to it. In the Andhradesa, 
the torch of National Education which was lighted in 1907 ami which 
was now dim and now luminous, once again began to shine bright and 
clear. The students that non-co-opcrated with the Regulation institu¬ 
tions were many, and not a few of the Provincial and District leaders of 
to-duy are from amongst the lawyers and students who had non-co- 
ope rated in 3920-21, 

In pursuance of the Nagpur Resolution, the "Working Committee of 
the All-India Congress Committee met almost from month to month in 
the year 1921 at different centres. The first meeting of the A.l.O.C. took 
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■placo at Nagpur to elect the Working Commit. * and to allocate seats m 
the A.I.C.C. to the twenty-one Provinces. Gandhi had already taken over 
Young India from the Home Eulers who were glad to part wdlv this 
splendid English Weekly, which was the organ m Bombay of ‘he Home 
Rule movement, for the purpose of helping the cause. 1 he Home 
Rule League itself had been disorganised and disrupted, iu January. 
1921, Seth Jamnalftl Bajaj, who was the Chairman of the Reception Umi- 
miUee of the Nagpur Congress and who shed his title ot Xiao Bahadur, 
donated one lac of rupees to the Tilak Swaraj Fund tor the purpose of 
supporting non-co-operating lawyers. The forking Committee met m 
Calcutta on 31st January, 1921 and framed rules for the allocation ca the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, 25 per cent being required to be sent to the Working 
Committee from the Provincial collections. No lawyer was to^receive more 
than Rs. 300 per mensem and. no member of the National Service more than 
Rk 60. Indebtedness was made a disqualification for such service. I end¬ 
ing the evolution of a detailed curriculum of studies in the field of Nation¬ 
al Education, Hindustani and spinning were required to be iU ught and a 
course of training was to he given for village workers Mr.C. R- Das 
was requested to look after Labour organization and Mr. U K. Tiursee was 
appointed Convener of the Economic Boycott Committee. 

The Working Committee next met at Bezwada on the 31st. March and 
let April 1921, as also the AH India Congress Committee. The forking 
Committee felt unanimously that the time had not arrived yet tor nou- 
nayraent of taxes. It was at this meeting of the A.I.C.C. at Bczwada that 
collection of one crore of rupees for Swarajya Fund, enlistment of one 
cron 1 of Congress members and introduction of- 20 lacs of charhau .were 
enjoined upon the Nation, quotas being fixed in proportion of provincial 
no'milation. The organization of Panchayats and discouragement of drink 
were singled out for commendation. Even though only harmless reforms 
sueli ns these were being preached by the people, Government had already 
begun to-serve orders under Section 144 and Section 103, and the A.I.C.C. 
held that the country was not yet sufficiently disciplined, organized and 
ripe for the immediate taking up of Civil Disobedience, and called upon 
all to conform to orders served, upon them. The Committee expressed its 
sense of horror over the Nankana massacre and assured tM Sikh* of its 
sympathy with them in the heavy losses suffered by. them. The loot w 
that even by the second week of March, the country was in a state ot ex¬ 
citement. Orders of restraint were passed against Mr 0. E Das entering 
Myn-ehsingli, Babu Rnjendra Prasad and Manila Maaar-ul-Haq 
,J., -i, ; .. ' A.rrcli Yakub Hasan entering Calcutta, and Laj- 

pat Rai entering Peshawar. A host of other orders were passed against 
other Lahore was proclaimed under the Seditious Meetings Act. 

But all these were nothing compared to the Nankana tragedy. In the 
first week of March, peaceful pilgrims assembled m that Curd want were 
suddenly pounced upon and shot down, the casualties aggregating to IJu 
killed as estimated by the people, but 70 according to Government, the 
Mfthnnt a loyal subject, had stored 4,000 cartridges and 6o revolvers m 
hia house. There was a pit dug with a big fire burning. A conference on 
public affairs was to assemble there on the 5th March. A number of oua - 
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mashes perpetrated this crime. Major Currie,* who was the same officer 
as was I Delhi two years previously on the Uoek 1 cover tragedy ^ 4 ’^ 
Mr, King, were transferred from the locality to another district forthwith. 
It is not known against whom the Mahant, meant to direct his wrath. But 
the circumstances'were inexplicable. There was a motion heiore t ie 
Council of State regarding the incident, winch was explain,;d by Uugm 
mcnt as it fight between two sections of the Hikbs, Mr. Man bmg.li while 
sneaking on Itakslii Sohan Dal’s amend meat hinted that the officials of 
the locality should have been for sometime previously, acquainted with 
possibilities of the projected crime of such magnitude. At this stage m 
the council, Sir William Vincent walked up to the seat of Mr. Dailey and 
whispered in bis ear. Mr. Hailey got up and, iu angry tones, vehemently 
condemned the speaker who attempted to assert. Hie implication of the 
officials in the ghastly affair. The Nanlcnna tragedy was an unprecedent¬ 
ed event iu which the pilgrims were shot down and, while yet life was 
lingering, thrown into the burning pit. 

In the history of the earlier years of the Congress we saw how the 
British Committee was the real centre of work and how expensive were 
its establishment and other requirements. Sums aggregating 10 Its. 60,000 
a year were sanctioned in several years. Now the centre of gravity had 
ah if ted'to India, At Bev.wada it was resolved that 11 sum of Rs. 17,000 be 
sanctioned for the remainder of the 'current year’ far the expenses of 
the office of the President, the Secretary and the Cashier. A sum of 1,000 
dollar i was cabled to Mr. D. V. S. Ran of the Indian Home Rule Lcague-oi 
America on the recommendation of Lnlaji and Mr. Kelkar. The sixth 
and i.he 13th of April were required to bo observer as days of fasting 
and prayer. The representation of the Congress circles 011 the A.I.O.O. 
was readjusted so as, however, not to disturb the total strength of 350 
members, excluding ex-Prcsidents. When the Working Committee next 
met at Allahabad in May on the 10th, there were already invitations to it 
from Tim jure and Sholapur. Nothing of importance transpired at this 
meeting. The Committee later met in Bombay on the 15th June, whin 
Gandhi made a statement regarding his interview with the Viceroy. 

At this interview which was brought about hy Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Lord Reading who became the Viceroy in April 1921, had an 
opportunity of judging Gandhi’s sincerity and discovered how unwise it 
would be on his part to take action, against the N.C.O, movement as such. 
But lie incidentally drew attention to the speeches of the Ali Brothers ass 
falsifying the view of the Non-co-operation movement put forward by 
Gandhi. These speeches, it was pointed out to Gandhi, might be construed 
as subtle incitements to violence, and being the scrupulously fair man that 
Gandhi always is, lie agreed that such a misconstruction of the speeches 
was possible. He therefore wrote to the Ali Brothers and secured from 
them a statement repudiating any such intention on their part. 


* Not Major but Mr. Curie, an I.C.S. wlio eventually ruse to the bench of the 
Lahore Hiyh Couit. Thu Naiikana affair was really 11 olosh between the Mahant ami 
liis followers n, one party and the A kali 1 ; the other. King #111! Curie just fiiilrd lo 
maintain order Or encourage fight. 
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This ‘apology’ was an epoch-making event in the history of the move¬ 
ment. Anglo-India was jubilant over Government's victory. Lord Heading 
was satisfied with the ‘apology' and gave up the idea of prosecution. 

At the Bombay meeting of the Working Committee the position, in 
regard to defence in political cases was made clear. The Working Com¬ 
mittee laid down that “in the event of prosecution or a civil suit being 
brought against Non-co-operators, they should not participate in the pro- 
ceding* beyond making before tho Court ii full statement of facts in oi der 
to establish their innocence before the public. Where security is demanded 
from them under the Criminal Procedure Code, they shall refuse furnish* 
ing such security and offer to undergo imprisonment in default. further 
it was laid down that non-co-operating lawyers were precluded from ap- 
pearingr as counsel, with or without payment. At that time there was 
an apprehension of hostilities being reopened with the Turkish Govern- 
inent at Angora and the Working Committee was of opinion that it was 
the duty of every Indian fo refrain from helping the British Government 
in the prosecution of such hostilities in direct defiance of Muslim opinion, 
and it was therefore the duty of Indian soldiers to decline to serve in con- 
nection therewith. 

An important sitting of the A.I.C.C. took place in July, 1921, m 
Bombay on the 28th, 29th and 30th. The feeling of toe country was cne of 
universal jubilation at the success of the Bezwada programme. The Tilak 
Swaraj Fund was over-subscribed by about lo lakhs of rupees. 1 he mem 
bership did not reach much over half the prescribed figure but the charkas 
came up nearly to the figure of 20 lakhs. The next thing was naturally_to 
turn the country’s attention to weaving and the accessory crafts ot spin¬ 
ning and carding. To this end, a complete boycott ©f foreign cloth was 
the subject for the country to concentrate on, coupled with the manufacture 
of khaddar. The A.I.C.C. further advised that “all persons belonging to 
the Congress shall discard the use of foreign cloth, as from the 1st day 
of August next.” The millowners of Bombay and Abntedttbad were re¬ 
quested “to regulate the prices of their manufactures so as to bear pro¬ 
portion to the- wages of mill hands and so astobe withm the reach of the 
poorest, and in m> ease to raise the price beyond the prevailing rates 
Importers of foreign cloth were asked to stop all foreign orders and to 
endeavour to dispose of their stock outside India. 

The A.I.C.C. expressed the opinion that “it was the inherent right of 
a citizen to pronounce his opinion upon the advisability or otherwise of 
Government servants leaving Civil or Military service, and 1 hat it was the 
inherent right of every citizen to appeal in an open manner to every soldier 
or civilian to sever his connection with a Government which had forfeited 
the confidence and support of a vast majority of Ithe population ot India. 
The resolution on foreign policy submitted by the Working Committee was 
approved of by the A.I.C.C. 

On* the question of anti-driuk propaganda, troubles had already arisen 
at Dhurwar, Matian and other places by undue and improper interference 
&om the authorities with attempts to wean weak members from visiting 
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drink shops, and the AJ.CXl warned that it would be prepared to recom¬ 
mend the continuance of picketing in disregard of such interference. The 
Thana District Board was congratulated on its resolution regarding 
picketing and its determination to continue it, and the AJ.C.C called 
upon other Local Boards and Municipalities in India immediately to follow 
the splendid lead of Thana, It may be noted here that the Congress had 
not up to that time tabled any resolution on picketing and even then at 
confined itself to public bodies An appeal was made to traders that they 
should discontinue trade in intoxicants. The Congress was keenly alive to 
the duty of the Nation to maintain perfect non-violence, but excesses having 
been committed by some people in parts of the city of Aligarh even though 
under grave provocation, the AXC.C* advised Congress organizations to 
inculcate the spirit of complete non-violence, and congratulated the people 
on their self-ccmtro! despite the grave provocation at Dharwar, Matian, 
Guntur, Chirala. Persia, Kerala, NLW.F, Province, Keonjhar and else¬ 
where, 

Repression was going on particularly in ti.P, in a serious and wide¬ 
spread manner. In several places people were wounded by (bung. Many 
were under imprisonment without offer of defence, and to all congratu¬ 
lations were offered on the score that “only through voluntary suffering 
and through imprisonment of innocent people without defence or bail the 
way to freedom lay, ” The situation was such that from different parts of 
the country arose a demand for taking up Civil Disobedience in answer to 
the repressive measures of Local Governments, The administration in 
N,W. Frontier Province had even prohibited the entry into that Province 
of the members of the Frontier Enquiry Committee to enquire into the 
outrages alleged to have been committed by the local officials at Bannu. 
Nevertheless, “to ensure greater stability of non-violent atmosphere 
throughout India, and in order to test the measure of influence attained by 
the Congress over the people and further in order to retain on the part 
of the Nation an atmosphere free from ferment necessary for the proper 
and swift prosecution of Swadeshi,, the All-India Congress Committee is of 
opinion that Civil Disobedience should be postponed till after the com¬ 
pletion of the programme referred to in the resolution on Swadeshi,” 
Moreover a big event was about to take place in connection with the visit 
of n.RTL the Prince of Wales, The A,I.C,C, resolved that <f it is the duty 
of every one to refrain from participating in or assisting in any functions 
organized officially or otherwise in connection with his visit” And with 
the immense possibilities ahead, the A.LCLC. wisely decided in favour of 
patience on the question of Civil Disobedience, The Working Committee 
appointed Sjt. Bhawani Shankar Niyogj, a tion-eo-operaUu' lawyer of 
Nagpur (now a Judge of the C. P. High Court), Ablms Tyabji, retired 
Judge of B a rod a, and Setlur, sometimes Judge of Mysore, to enquire inte 
the firing by the authorities on the crowd at Dhanvar on the 1st July. 
1921 and to make a full report thereon. Provincial Congress Circles being 
carved out under the Constitution on a linguistic basis, the. question of bi¬ 
lingual districts naturally became a contentious one, and Bellary was one 
such as between Karnataka and Andhra. The matter was required to be 
adjusted by an Arbitration. Board appointed in that behalf as also later 
in respect of Ganjam between .Andhra and Utkal. Power was giver, in 
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regard to applications £ 01 * the Congress funds to a Committee consisting 
of Mahatma Gandhi, Molilalji, and Seth Jaronalal Bajij. When the 
Working Committee met at Patna on the 16th August, the letter _ 01 re¬ 
quest for permission to start Civil Disobedience of orders under Section 
144 from the District of Harctoi in the tJ. P, was adjourned to the next 
meeting of the Committee. For an effective boycott of foreign doth be¬ 
fore the. 30th September, thp Working Committee pointed out the neces¬ 
sity to collect foreign cloth from every home and to set apart volunteers 
under proper control for the purpose, blot less than one-fourth, of the 
whole of the collections made in the Province for the All-India Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was required to be set apart, to organise the spread of bond-spinning, 
the collection -of hand-spun yam and the weaving and distribution of 
khaddar. Some Provinces not Saving sent 25 per cent, of the T S i', to 
the Working Committee, the latter withheld grants to defaulting Pro¬ 
vinces. The next meeting met shortly after in Calcutta on the 6 th, 7th, 
8 th and 11th September. It was on important meeting. Reports on the 
firing at D liar war and on the Mopish outbreak were before it. On the 
latter the following resolutions were passed: 

25. The Working Committee places on record its sense of deep 
regret over the deeds of violence done by Moplahs in certain areas of 
Malabar, these deeds being evidence of the fact that there are still 
people in India who have not understood the message of the Congress 
and the Central Khilaphat Committee, and calls upon every Congress 
and Khilaphat worker to spread the said message of non-violence even 
under the gravest provocation throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 

‘ ‘Whilst, however^ condemning violence on the part of tile 
Moplahs, the Working Committee desires it to be know a that the evi¬ 
dence in its possession shows that provocation beyond endurance was 
given to the Moplahs and that the reports published by and on behalf 
of the Government have given a one-sided and highly exaggerated 
account of the wrongs done by the Moplahs and an understatement of 
the needless destruction of life resorted to by the Government in the 
name of peace and order. 

“The Working Committee regrets to find that there have been 
instances of ao-ealied forcible conversion by some fanatics among the 
Moplahs, but warns the public against believing in the Government 
and inspired versions. The Report before the Committee Bays ; 1 The 
families which have been reported to have been forcibly converted into 
Mohamedanism lived in the neighbourhood of Manjeri. It is clear 
that conversions were forced upon Hindus by a fanatic gang which was 
always opposed to the Khilaphat: and Mon-eo operation movement and 
there were only three cases so far as our information goes.’ 

"It 1ms been reported to the Working Committee that the disturbances 
took place only in areas in which Congress and Khilaphat activities were 
prohibited and that the Congress and the Khilaphat workers tried their 
bast at considerable risk to themselves to check th>- mob-fury and prevent 
violence. 
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Events were moving fast. The All-India Khiiaphat Conference of 
1921, took place at Karachi on the 8th July at which Mohammed Ali, the 
President, made a daring speech which since then became known as the 
Karachi speech, The proceedings of the Conference formed later the sub¬ 
ject matter of the prosecution of the Ali Brothers, Dr, Kitchlew, Jngat- 
guru Shri Shanbiracharya of Saradff Peeth,- Mdulana Nisar Ahmad, Fir 
Gulam Mnjadid and Mauivi Htissin Ahmed. "While reiterating the Muslim 
demands, the Conference alsj passed a resolution declaring it “unlawful 
for any faithful Muslim to serve front that day in the army or help or 
acquiesce in their recruitment.'’ It also declared that if the British Gov¬ 
ernment fought the Angora Government, the Muslima of India wouhi start 
Civil Disobedience and establish their Complete Independence and hoist, 
the flag of the Indian Republic at the Ahmedabad Session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Mohamed All's speech on the occasion was repeated on the 16th 
October, 1921 from thousands of platforms in India in accordance with 
instructions from the Congress High Command as a challenge to Govern¬ 
ment who had ordered the prosecution referred to. The resolution occa¬ 
sioning the speech was one regarding Military service under Government, 
which virtually reaffirmed the principle laid down by the Congress both 
iii Calcutta and at Nagpur. 1 The Working Committee of the Congress 
having met in Bombay on the 5th October made a statement in the course 
of which ii said;— 

‘ That it is contrary to the National dignity and National interest 
for any Indian to engage or remain in the service of a Government in 
any capacity whatever, a Government that has used the soldiers and 
tin; Police for repressing the just aspirations of the people, as during 
the liowlatt Act agitation, and that lias utilized the soldiers for the 
purpose of crashing the National spirit of the Egyptians, the Turks, 
the Arabs, and other nations." 

The Ali Brothers and their comrades were ordered to be prosecuted 
and the Working Committee, while congratulating them on the prosecution, 
declared that the reason given for the prosecutions constituted an Undue 
interference with religious liberty, and added the following rider;— 

The Working Committee has been only deterred from calling 
out the soldiers anil the civilians in the name of the Congress, because 
the Congress is not yet ready to support those Government servants 
who may leave Government service and who may not be able them¬ 
selves to find means of livelihood. The Working Committee is, how¬ 
ever, of opinion that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress Reso¬ 
lution on N.C.O., it is the clear duty of every Government employee, 
whether soldier or civilian, who can support himself without Congress 
assistance, to leave such service." 

. Carding, waving and spinning were pointed to the soldiers and the 
Police as nCording honourable means for an independent livelihood. The 
Cougress Committees were asked to adopt the above resolution at meetings 
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1 over the country, a nd this was carried out on the I6th October. The 
boycott of foreign cloth was as yet incomplete and unless it was effected, 
the Working Committee said, general Civil Disobedience in any District or 
Province, would not be possible. Nor would it be permitted unless hand- 
spinning and band-weaving were developed so as to produce sufficient 
kkaddar for the wants of the area—whether District or Province. The 
Working Committee, however, authorised Civil Disobedience by indivi¬ 
duals who might bo prevented in the prosecution of the Swadeshi propa¬ 
ganda, provided it was done under the authority of the Provincial Congress 
Committee which was to be assured of a non-violent atmosphere being re¬ 
tained, The detailed programme for the boycott of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales was worked out, mid on the day of his landing, it was laid down, 
there should be general voluntary hartal throughout India, and as to the 
effective boycott of any public welcome to HJKJL during his visit to the 
different cities of India, the Working Committee left arrangements in the 
hands of the respective Provincial Congress Committees, An important 
announcement was then made to all foreign States that the Government of . 
India in no way represented Indian opinion, that India, as a Self-Gov¬ 
erning country, had nothing to fear from the neighbouring States or any' 
State, ns her people bad no design upon any of them and hence no inten¬ 
tion of establishing any trade relations, hostile to or not desired by, the 
people of such States' Further, the neighbouring States not ill-disposed 
towards India, were warned against entering into any treaty with,the Im¬ 
perial power, and ttye Muslim States were assured that when India attained 
Self-Government, her foreign policy would naturally be so guided as to 
respect the religious obligations imposed upon Muslims by Islam. These 
were the views of the Working Committee and they did not want them to go 
forth in the name of the A.fC.C. until they were thoroughly discussed 
by the public and adopted at a meeting by the former. 

At this time the Ali Brothers were taken under cutsody, MauUma 
Mohamed Ali being arrested in the course of his tour, at Waltair, on his 
way from Assam to Madras, on the 14th September, He was kept in the 
sub-jait for a few days, a release order was read to him and he was forth¬ 
with re-arrested and was taken to Karachi. Mr, Shaukat Ali was arrested 
in Bombay soon after Maulana Mohamed Ali's arrest. When it transpired 
that the Karachi speech was to be the subject of prosecution, Gandhi was 
at Trickinopoly and he publicly repeated the speech himself and felt so 
strongly on the matter as to call upon the Nation to repeat the resolution on 
the subject, as already referred to, by a resolution of the Working Committee 
The rapid march of time leaving hut a month for the Nation to establish 
Swarkj and the exemplary self-restraint -displayed by the Nation over 
tlie arrest of Ali Brothers and the other leaders, led the Working Committee 
and the AXC.C. that met at Delhi on the 5fch November, 1921, to authorise 
every Province on its own responsibility to undertake Civil Disobedience 
including non-payment of taxes, in tlie manner considered most suitable by 
the respective Provincial Congress Committees subject to the following 
conditions. Every individual civil resister must have falfflled 
the part of the N.C.O, programme applicable to him, should know 
spinning, must have discarded foreign Cloth, taken to khaddar, must be a 
believer in Hindu-Muslim unity, believe in non-violence as absolutely essen- 
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-Hal for the redress of tile Khilaphat and Punjab wrongs and the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj, and, if a Hindu, must by his personal conduct show that 
he regards untouchabilHy as a blot upon Nationalism. In regard to mass 
Civil Disobedience a District or Tahsil should be treated as a unit and 
therein a majority of the population must have adopted full Swadeshi and 
must be clothed out of cloth hand-spun and hand-woven in that 'area, and 
must believe in and practice all the other items of N.C.O. No one should 
expect support out of public funds. It was open to the Working Commit¬ 
tee to waive any condition on the application of the P,C;C. J s. 

Then a resolution was adopted to deal with the position in Malabar 
including forcible conversions to Islam and desecration of Hindu temples. 

At tills point, a brief reference has to be made to two important de¬ 
velopments in the movement of non-violent Non-co-operation. In the year 
.1921, a spirit of resistance to authority was the dominant factor of public 
life, and people practised this in different parts of the country in relation 
to the conditions of life around them and the local and civic problems that 
coni rented them. The All-India Congress Committee meeting of March 
ttlst, at Beirwada iu the Andhra Province, almost electrified the atmos¬ 
phere of the Telugu districts and the people of Chir&la shortly after were 
called upon to face the question of their village being converted into a 
Municipality* The Local Self-Government Minister was the Raja of Pana- 
gal who had antagonised the Congress party. The Congress party was 
only too unxio m to reciprocate. The people of Chirala were not anxious 
to have a Municipality. When Gandhi's advice was sought on the situa¬ 
tion, he suggested that if the people did not care for a Municipality, they 
might leave the precincts thereof and live outside. Gandhi further warned 
that it should not be taken up under the auspices of the Congress. If the 
movement succeeded, the glory would in part go to the Congress, but if it 
failed, the discredit of it should not attach to the Congress. Altogether 
the idea was a captivating one and there w m a leader worthy of the mighty 
task before him. Andhraratna D. Gopalakmhnayya put his whole heart 
into the idea and conducted the exodus winch reminds ns of the earlier 
flijrats of the Muslim.*) of Sindh into Afghanistan. The people of Chirala 
suffered much, and suffered long, They were in huts outside the munici¬ 
pal limits for over ten mouths. In the mean time, the leaders were arrested 
for one reason or another. A few who were not non-co-operators were 
cajoled and coaxed into submission, and after nearly a year's abandonment 
of hearths and homes, they returned to the village and submitted to the 
Municipality. Another mighty undertaking was the strike in Chitta¬ 
gong. Chittagong is a port in Bast Bengal and the labour strike, orga¬ 
nised by Sen Gupta, cost the Congress over a lac of rupees. The difficulty- 
in regard to such, undertakings is that men in authority can wear out the 
energies of the strikers. The Congress cannot always remain behind these 
movements. Its resources of money are limited. Its man-power, however, is 
great but Government have a complete hold on the mm that conduct the 
movements of the Congress. When the strong personalities of a place are 
once removed and put into prison under some law or other, the forces of 
disruption add themselves to the forces of corruption, and movements give 
way. 





Tji passing, we must also state the circumstances which led to the 
origin of the MopJah trouble in Malabar, The Moplaha arc Muslims who 
were originally the off-spring of Arab immigrants in Malabar that had 
settled in this beautiful land and contracted marital alliances locally. They 
ore, generally speaking, petty traders and cultivating peasants. But under 
the stress of religious excitement, they display a -- An degree of fanatic¬ 
ism and do not care for life or comfort. The periodical outbreaks of 
Moplah riohs have led to special legislation known as the Mopish Out¬ 
rages Act. Government were from the outset anxious that the ‘inflam¬ 
mable ’ Mo pi alls should not be e barged with the spark of Non-co-operation. 
Vet the movement spread into Kerala as to any other place. Only, Kerala 
received it with the added enthusiasm* of a newly integrated Congress 
Province. In the month of February, distinguished leaders like 0. Kaja- 
gopalftcluimr and Yakub Hussar. visited the Province, with the avowed 
object of preaching the cult of non-violence. Yakub Ilassan expressly 
stated that he would not speak about N.0.0. Nevertheless prohibitory 
Orders were passed. And four leaders—Yakub Hassan, Madhavan Nair, 
Go pal a Men on aud Mo id era ICoya were arrested on the 16th February, 
192.1. This incident oftly gave an impetus to the cause of N.0.0. movement 
in Malabar. At Ottapalm, a small town, the Kerala Provincial Confer¬ 
ence was organised and with it a number of allied conferences were held. 
■When the main conferences had concluded, and while the students' con¬ 
ference was sitting, the Reserve Police laid hands on some leading Congress¬ 
men and Khilaphatists, as well as on bazaar men. But people exhibited 
complete non-violence in a wonderful manner. Thereafter the whole of 
Malabar was organised on the lines indicated by the Bezwada resolutions. 

The Moplaha are chiefly concentrated in Walvanad and Ernad thlukas 
and Government proclaimed them under Gee. 144. By the month of August, 
the complexion of affairs changed and the Moplaha, writhing under insults 
offered to their Than gals or religious priests in mosques, broke into vio¬ 
lence. Soon hostilities developed on a military scale. The Moplaha had 
few fire-arms, but plenty of swords, They practised guerilla warfare to 
which the country round about admirably lends itself. By the middle of 
October a severer form of Martial Law was introduced than in the earlier 
months. The Moplahs in their turn were guilty of acts of compulsory 
Conversion, looting of Hindus, arson and murder, besides looting and des¬ 
troying public offices. The lives of Englishmen were at stake. Mr. M. P. 
Narayana M'anon, a Congressman who had done much to- organise Con¬ 
gress Committees ail over Malabar, used his influence with the Moplahs and 
saved the Englishmen. This very worker was later hauled up and at first 
made a State prisoner in November, 1921, but in 1922 was tried for treason 
and sentenced to transportation for life. He was released only in Sep¬ 
tember, . 19® after serving his full term He could have been released 
earlier if lie had only given an oral undertaking that he. would not enter 
Walvanad Taluk for three years, hut he would not aud, therefore, served 
bis full term heroically and. voluntarily. The further coume of the 
Moplah rebellion or even its developments since August on violent lines 
do not concern us, except to the extent to which the A.I.C.C. had to pro- 
tf'fit against their excesses at its November meeting. 
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The Prince of Wftleu arrived in India on the 17th of November. The 
Prince was to have opened the new Assembly, but the atmosphere hi India 
of August, 1920 led Government; to replace him by the Duke, He wte 
theretere sent in November, 3921 to India, to keep up the prestige of the 
British Government. The Congress'had already resolved upon the boy¬ 
cott of all celebrations connected with the Prince's visit, which was duly 
carried out together with bonfires of foreign cloth. The very day of his 
arrival in Bombay, there were not merely clashes and conflicts in Bombay 
but rioting and bloodshed which extended over three or fonT days, re¬ 
sulting in the death of 53 persons and the wounding of 400 approximately, 
and which could not be put down in spite of Satojiai Devi, Gandhi and 
other leaders entering into the thick of the crowds and exhorting them to 
disperse. Numerous people were injured in the melee and Gandhi fasted 
for 5 days pending the restoration of order, as a penance for the excesses 
of the people, It was then that Gandhi made the statement that Swaraj 
stank in his nostrils. The arrival of the Prince caused the Volunteer 
Movement all over India to consolidate itself. Till then Congress volun¬ 
teers were only a kind of social service workers, helping pilgrims at fairs 
and festivals, patients in epidemics and victims of local catastrophes, also 
providing the retinue at conferences and other national public functions. 
The Khilapbatist volunteers were however "more ‘militant’, as Government 
would say, and "they drilled and marched in mass formation,” and they 
“wore uniform.” Both sets of volunteers organised kart ah and boycott 
of foreign cloth. These two wings coalesced and became civil resisters, 
subject to the conditions laid down by the AJ.C.C. (vide supra). 
Arrests took place by the thousand. The Prince was to visit Calcutta on 
the 25th December, and the Government of Bengal, unlike that, of Bom- 
bay, proclaimed enrolment of volunteers illegal under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and a large number of persons were arrested,- including 
Mr. and Mrs. Das and their son. Soon after the U.P.* and the Punjab 
followed suit By the Alnnedabad Congress, Lalaji, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Jawaharial Nehru, C. R. Das and family, were all in jail under the Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Act, or under Sections 144, arid 10S, I.P.-G. _ These 
sections were discovered and their application to politicals was advised, it 
seems, by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru who became the Law Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in August, 1920. While Bombay had acted 
under the ordinary Law, Bengal, the l T . P. and the Punjab involved the 
Repressive Laws. 

It was at this juncture that negotiations were opened between Con¬ 
gress anil Government, The Viceroy, under the arrangements made in 
shifting the metropolis from Calcutta to Delhi, resides in Calcutta for 
t hr ee- or four weeks every year during the Christmas season and the Prince 
of Wales was to spend his Christmas in Calcutta. Lord Reading’s pre¬ 
sence in Calcutta under the circumstances was taken advantage of by in¬ 
termediaries like Pandit Madan Mohan Mnlaviya to bring about an under¬ 
standing between Government and the people, and Lord Reading was will- 
j t ,g—if o n ]y to avoid the boycott of the celebrations on the 25th December 


* And also Delhi, which boasted 1,600 volunteers. More than 800 went to prison. 
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alcutta. A deputation headed by the Pandit waited on the Vicer . 
on the 2.1st December. Mr. Das was in the Alipore Jail in the city of 
Calcutta and telephonic communications took place between him and the 
intermediaries. Soon Gan Alii had to be consulted. He was in Ah me da bad 
and by telegraphic communications it was agreed to by Government that 
the Civil Disobedience prisoners should be released, and a Round Table 
Conference was to be held in March with 22 representatives for the Con¬ 
gress to consider the Reform Scheme. 

Das’s demand was for the release of all prisoners under the new law 
(Criminal Law Amendment Act). This would have left men like Lalaji 
in jail, besides the Karachi and the Fatten prisoners who included, Maulana 
Mohamed All and Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitehlew and varions others. The 
K.nn.ehi. prisoners were those who were convicted on November 1, 1923, 
for having participated in the All-India Khilaphat Conference held at 
Karachi m July, 1921, where the resolution regarding Military service had 
been passed. Some ULemahs endorsed this resolution in a Fatwa —which 
is a decree issued by the learned Divines amongst the Muslims prescrib¬ 
ing or proscribing certain acts under certain conditions. (For full details 
relating to the peace negotiations of December, 1921, the reader is referred 
to “Seven montlis with Mahatma Gandhi’’ by Krishnadas,—a book well 
worth-reading). 

But Gandhi demanded the release of the Karachi prisoners which was 
also partly agreed to. His demand for the release of the Fatwa prisoners 
and for ihe continuance of the right of picketing was refused. Before 
Gandhi’s telegraphic reply on this position could reach Lord Reading in 
Calcutta,—-and unfortunately this message was delayed in transit—his 
colleagues had left Calcutta (on the 23rd December) and the negotiations 
failed! Mr. Jinnah and Pandit M.idan Mohan Malaviya were the inter¬ 
mediaries. Negotiations having failed, the boycott programme of the 
Prince’s visit WE 3 observed by the rest of India* In Calcutta the hurt a! 
was complete, even the butchers’ shop being closed, and this exasperated 
the Europeans. The civil registers continued to be in jail till they were re¬ 
leased in the usual course. The lest week of December, 1921 finds as 
i i n the midst of the Ah me dab ad Session of the Congress at which' the ‘Non- 
co-operation programme reached its acme. The political situation had not 
changed at all since the Nagpur Session. The inauguration of the Mont- 
ford Reforms by the Duke of Connaught was made the occasion for a 
Royal message in the course of which it was said-.— 

“For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj for their Motherland; to-day you have the 
beginnings of Swaraj within my Empire and the best scope and ample 
opportunity for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” 

Neither this half-hearted reference to the term ‘Swaraj 1 nor the 
Duke’s appeal to bury the dead past and to forgive, nor the debates in 
the Assembly relating to the! Punjab tragedy in which Sir William Vincent 
made plain the deep regret of the administration at the excesses of cer- 
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tain individual officers, and their firm determination to make any repeti¬ 
tion impossible, assuaged the public feeling or restored confidence in the 
ttifud of the Nation, The N.C.O. programme had, therefore, been publish¬ 
ed and at the Ahmedabad Session its details Were perfected. The Pre¬ 
sident-Sleet, Mr. C. R* Das,—Deshbandhn Das, as he came to be known by 
this time.-—wap in jail and Hakim Ajmal Khan was elected in his place. 

The atmosphere was tense. “Swaraj inside a year” was the thought 
uppermost in every man’s mind. Gandhi had promised Swaraj inside a 
year if his programme was adhered to and carried out. The year was 
about to close and everybody was looking up to the political firmament 
to see some miracle bringing Swaraj down to liis feet. But every one was 
prepared to do his best, to suffer his worst in order to “hasten the advent of 
that (no longer) far-off divine event” No sacrifice would bo too much 
for popular endurance. Every one was anxious to have a programme of 
mass Civil Disobedience. Over twenty thousand individual civil misters 
were already in jail. Their numbers were soon to swell to 30,1)00, But 
mass disobedience was the thing that was luring the people. What was 
it, what would it bet Gandhi himself never defined it, never elaborated it, 
never Visualized it even to himself, It must unfold itself to a discerning 
vision, to a pure heart, from step to step, much as the path-way m a dense 
forest would reveal itself to the wayfarer’s feet as he wends his weary way 
until a ray of light brightens the hopes of an all but despairing wanderer 
Mass disobedience was to be undertaken by competent men in a suitable 
area with strict regard to conditions laid down in that behalf without 
haste and without rest. So Gandhi wanted to organise a No-tax campaign 
iii Gujarat but friends in Guntur had already been preparing the D strict 
for a No-tax campaign with equal warmth, enthusiasm and preparedness 
for sacrifice and suffering. The state of the country at the time tiff well as 
the duty of the Congress were aptly described in the opening paragraph 
of the mein resolution of the Ahmedabad Session, 

Fear bad been cost off by the people. A sense of self-respect developed 
in the Nation, Congressmen realized that service and self-sacrifice were 
the only menus of winning public confidence. The prestige too of Gov¬ 
ernment was materially shaken, and people had received good lessons re¬ 
garding the ideology of 8waraj, 

The Ahraedabad Session is noteworthy for more than one reform. 
Apart from the elimination of the chairs and benches for delegates which 
had cost the Nagpur Session some seventy thousand rupees, the Congress 
had the shortest address from Vnllablibhai J, Patel, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, as! also the smallest number of resolutions—altogether 
nine, Hindi was the language of the Congress mainly and khaddar worth 
over two lakhs was used for the tents pitched for the Congress, 

Gandhi had asked the Rev. C. F, Andrews to be present at the Ah me¬ 
et aba d Session in order to give a religious message. He consented to do so 
but explained first of all to Gandhi that he was opposed to the burning of 
foreign doth, because he feared that it would inculcate violence. Con¬ 
trary to his usual custom, he appeared in European dress, in order to make 
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clear his opposition to the- policy of burning. In his address he explained 
why he was not wearing khaddsr on that occasion. It is noteworthy that 
he. Was received with the utmost respect and affection by the audience, 
though they could not bo expected to agree with his opinion on the point 
at issue. Mr. Andrews announced at the end of his speech that lie was 
leaving A limed a bad that night at the request of Gandhi, to the Moplah area 
as a peace-maker. 

Let us now briefly review the events that engaged the attention of the 
Congress. Hakim ji Was elected in the absence of Doshbamilm Has for he 
was the embodiment of Hindu-Muslim unity. As-a matter of fact, at a 
conference of the Hindu Mali a.-abli a held in Delhi he was elected its Pre¬ 
sident. He had all the suavity, polish and courtesies of a Pndsha. his 
culture was of n high order and his character was its twin-sister, which 
made up the excellence of his equipment in* the moral no less than the 
intellectual and social spheres of life. He made a simple but striking 
speech at Ahmedabad as the locum (eneia; of the Deshbaiulhu. Dealt- 
bandittPs own speech was read by Sarojini Devi with all the eloquence 
which the speech itself possessed in language and seiilim-nt. As was to 
be expected Deshbsvndhn Das gave a correct and comprehensivo review 
of I a dim Nationalism that is primarily rooted ;tr culture and far the re¬ 
covery of which he said, “first we must have a house of our own before we 
can receive a guest, and secondly Indian culture must discover itself be¬ 
fore it cun be ready to assimilate Western culture.” Then he examined 
the Government of India Act and asked in despair, “Now, is there any¬ 
thing in the Preamble to compel the British Parliament to recognize India, 
at any time, as a free and equai partner of the British Empire V’ “I 
think not,” was ins brief reply. He was “quite willing to co-operate with 
England but on one condition only, that she recognized this inherent right 
of India”—freedom. “I cannot, recommend to you the acceptance of the 
Act as a basis for co-operation with the Government. 1 will not purchase 
peace with dishonour, and so long <w the Preamble to the Act stands, and 
our right, our inherent right to regulate our own affairs, develop our own 
individuality, and evolve our own destiny is hot recognized, I must decline 
to consider any terms of peace.” After this declaration he examined the 
oft-repeated statement of Lord Heading that he wns ‘perplexed and 
puzzled' by the policy of the Non-eo-operators and answered it, by saying 
that Lord Reading’s claim that the resistance to N.C.O. was not repres¬ 
sion, as all the proceedings were being taken under the ordinary Law 
which the Sapru Committee considered and whose repeal it declined to 
recommend. 

The noble and dignified address of the Deshbuitdlni provided the 
proper perspective for the magnificent resolutions of the Ahmedabad 
Session. The main resolution was really a thesis on Non-co-operation, its 
philosophy and programme alike, so much so that Gandhi pointed out in 
moving it"that it had taken him do minutes minutely to rend it in English 
and Hindustani and added that the resolution explained itself. This 
resolution, he said, “was absolutely the natural result of the National 
activities during the past fifteen months. ” The resolution did not bar, 
bolt and bang the door of negotiation, but kept it quite wide open if I he 
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Viceroy meant well, "but tbs doors closed in his face if he moans ill, no 
matter how many people go to their graves, no matter what, wild career 
this repression is to go through. There is every chance for him to hold 
a Round Table Conference, but it must be a real conference. If he wants 
a conference whore only equals are to sit and where there is not to bo a 
single beggar, then there is open door and that door will always remain 
open. There is nothing in this resolution which any one who has modesty 
and humility need be ashamed of.” "This resolution,” he added, "is 
not an arrogant, challenge to anybody but it is a challenge to the authority 
that is enthroned on arrogance, ft. is a humble and an irrevocable chal¬ 
lenge to authority which, in order to save itself, wants to crush freedom 
of opinion and freedom of association,—the two lungs that are absolutely 
necessary for r 4 man to breathe the oxygen of liberty." We give below 
the main Resolution ort N.C.O. and the duty of the country;— 

MAIN RESOLUTION 

'‘Whereas, since the holding of the last National Congress, the 
people of India have found rrom actual experience that by reason of 
the adoption of non-violent Non-co-operation the country has made 
great advance in fearlessness, self-sacrifice and self-respect, and 
whereas the movement has greatly damaged the -prestige of the Gov¬ 
ernment. and whereas on the whole the country is rapidly tM^jress- 
ing’> towards Swaraj, this Congress confirms the'resolution affoptedSgt 
the Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta and reaffirmed at 
Nagpur, and places on record ttie fixed determination of the Congress 
to continue the programme of non-violent Non-co-operation with 
greater vigour than hitherto in such manner as each- Province may 
determine, till the Punjab and the Khilaphat wrongs are redressed, 
and Swurajya is established and the control of the Government of 
India passes into the hands of the people from that of an irrespon¬ 
sible corporation, 

" And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by Hie Excellency 
the Viceroy in his recent speeches, and the consequent repression dart¬ 
ed by tiie Government of India in the various Provinces by way of dis¬ 
bandment of Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public and 
even Committee meetings in an illegal and high-handed manner, aitci 
by the arrest of many Congress workers in several Provinces, repres¬ 
sion is manifestly intended to stifle all Congress and Khilaphat. activi¬ 
ties and deprive the public of their assistance, this Congress resolves 
that all activities of the Congress be suspended as far as necessary, and 
appeals to all, quietly and without, any demonstration, to offer \ hem- 
selves for arrest by belonging to Volunteer organisations to he form¬ 
ed throughout the country in terms of the Resolution of the Work¬ 
ing Committee arrived at in Bombay on the 23rd of November last, 
provided that, no one shall be accepted as volunteer who does not sign 
the following pledge; 
c—II 
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With God as witness I solemnly declare that, 

(1) I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

(2) So long as I remain a member of the Corps, I shall remain 
non-violent in word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour 
to be non-violent in intent since I believe that, as India is 
circumstanced, non-violence alone can help the Khilapha! and 
the Punjab and result in the attainment of Swaraj and con¬ 
solidation of unity among all the races and communities of 
India whether Hindu, Muslim* Sikh, Parsec, Christian or Jew, 

<3) I believe in, and shall endeavour always to promote, such 
unity. 

W I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s economic, poli¬ 
tical and moral salvation, and shall use hand-span and hand- 
woven khaddar to the exclusion of every other doth, 

Vo) Ah a Hindu I believe In the justice and necessity of removing 
the evil of untouehabUity and shall on all possible occasions 
seek personal contact with, and endeavour to render service 
to, the submerged classes. 

I shall carry out the Instructions of my superior officers and 
all the regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this 
pledge prescribed by the Volunteer Board or the Working 
Committee or any other agency established by the Congress. 

(7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, or even death 
for the sake of my religion, and my countiy without resent¬ 
ment, 

(8) In the event of my imprisonment, I shall not claim from the 
Congress any support for my family or dependents. 

‘'This Congress trusts that every person of the age of 18 and over 
will immediately join the 'Volunteer Organisations, 

“Notwi distending the proclamation prohibiting public meetings, 
and inasmuch as even Committee meetings have boon attempted to be 
construed as public meetings* this Congress advises the bolding of 
Committee meetings and of public meetings, the latter iu enclosed 
places and by tickets and by previous announcements at which, as far 
as possible* only speakers previously announced shall deliver written 
speeches* care being taken in every case to avoid risk of provocation 
and possible violence by the public in consequence. 

“This Congress is further of opinion that Civil Disobedience is 
the only civilised, and effective substitute for an armed rebellion 
whenever every other remedy for pro/eating arbitrary, tyrannical and 
emasculating use of authority by individuals or corporations has been 
tried, and therefore advises all Congress workers and others who be¬ 
lieve in peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no remedy, 
save some kind of sacrifice, to dislodge the existing Government from 
Its position of perfect irresponsibility to the people of India, to orga¬ 
nise individual Civil IXsobodienee mid mass Civil Disobedience tfhen 
the mass of people have been sufficiently trained in the methods of 
non-violence and otherwise in terms of the resolution thereon o£ the 
last meeting of the AU-lndia Congress Committee held at Delhi. 

“Thi$ Congress is of opinion that, in order to concentrate atten¬ 
tion upon Civil Disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether 
of an offensive or defensive character, under proper safeguards and 
under instruction* to be issued from time to time by the Working 


Congress activities should be suspended whenever and wherever, and 
ti> the extent to which, it may be found necessary. 

'This Congress calls upon all students of the age of Id and over. 
particularly those studying in the National institutions and the staff 
thereof, tin mediately to sign the foregoing pledge and become mem¬ 
bers of National Volunteer Oor^s. 

“In view of the impending arrest of a large number of Congress 
Workers, this Congress whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to 
remain intact and to be utilised iu the ordinary maimer whenever 
feasible, hereby appoints. Until, further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi 
as the sole Executive authority of the Congress and invests him with 
the full, power? of the All-India Congress Committee, ineluding the 
power to convene a Special Session of the Congress or of the All-India 
Congress Committee or the Working Committee, such powers to be 
exercised between any two sessions of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and also with the power to appoint a successor in emergency. 

"This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor, and all 
subsequent successors appointed in turn by their predecessors, all 
his aforesaid powers. 

"Provided that nothing in this refeolutio/t shall be deemed to 
authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the aforesaid successors to con¬ 
clude any' terms of peace with the Government, of India or the British 
Government without the previous sanction, of the All-India Congress 
Committee to be finally ratified by the Congress specially convened 
for the purpose, and provided also that the present Creed of the 
Congress shall in no case he altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his succes¬ 
sors except with the leave of the Congress first obtained. 

"The Congress congratulates all those patriots who are now 
undergoing imprisonment for the sake of their conscience or country, 
and realises that their sacrifice has considerably hastened the advent 
of Swaraj.” 

RESOLUTION 2 

"This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe in full 
Non-co-operation or in the principle of Non-co-operation, but who 
consider it essential for the sake of national self-respect, to demand 
and insist upon the redress of the Khilaphat and the Punjab wrongs, 
and, for the sake of full national self-expression, to insist upon the 
immediate establishment of Swaraj, to render full assistance* to the 
Nation in the promotion of unity between different religious commu¬ 
nities, to popularise carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving from 
its economical aspect arid as a cottage industry necessary in order to 
supplement the resources of millions of agriculturists who are living 
on the brink of starvation, and to that end preach and practise the 
use of hand-spun and liand-woven garments, to help the cause of 
total prohibition and, if Hindus to bring about removal of untoueh- 
ability and to help the improvement of the condition of tile submerg¬ 
ed classes,” 
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"We must now refer to a debate initiated by Maul ana ITasrat Mohan i, 
who proposed to define 'Swaraj' in tlie creed as “Complete Independ¬ 
ence, free from all foreign control, 11 At this distance of time, one is apt 
to look upon it as the most natural sequence of ail that bad happened, and 
may even wonder' why if should have been resisted at all by the Congress 
or by Gandhi. But, at the time, Gandhi was obliged to speak out frankly: 

“The levity with which the proposition lias been t&ken by come 
of you has grieved me. It lias grieved me because it shows lack of 
responsibility. As responsible men and. women, we should go back to 
the days of Nagpur and Calcutta.” 

The language employed by Gandhi may strike us now, as we read it, 
as strong, but strong it was meant to be. "Was it also too strong, is the 
question. Gandhi had evolved a new movement, shaped, a new Creed and 
planned a new attack. It was a perfect campaign in which the objective 
and the strategy were all clearly defined. The troops were in the midst 
of skirmishes and engagements. A huge battle was about to take place. 
Just then for a soldier to come up to the General and the army and-say that 
the objective should be re-defined was to disturb the forces arranged lor 
battle. There was no doubt that the time chosen was utterly inopportune 
and the spirit displayed unhelpful. No wonder, then, if the General was. 
distressed or oven became indignant. But some of the arguments employed 
by Gandhi on this occasion sound very much, it was pointed out at the 
time, mutate mutandis like the arguments of the opponents of the exist¬ 
ing Creed at the time of its evolution at Nagpur. “We shall be charged 
by the thinking portion of the world that we do not know really what we 
are. Let us understand too onr limitations. Let Hindus and Muslims 
have absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say to-day with 
confidence; 1 Tea, Hindu-Muslim unity has become an indissoluble factor 
of Indian Nationalism.’ Who is here who can tell me that the Tames, 
and the Sikhs, and the Christians and the Jews and the untouchables about 
whom you heard this afternoon, who will tell me that those very people 
will not rise against any such ideal” Tlie argument however that 
appealed was, “Let us first of all gather up our strength, let us first of all 
sound our own depths. Let us net go into waters whose depths we do not 
know, and this proposition of Mr. Basra t Mohani leads yo.i into depths 
unfathomable.” This argument was clinching. A general cannot take 
an army into depths unfathomable to himself. Aud the proposition was 
thrown'out, and to anticipate events, was pressed year after year until it 
was accepted as a resolution of the Congress in 1927 in Madras and was 
embodied in the Creed itself im 1929 at Lahore. 

Of the pther resolutions, one related to the Constitution und two to 
the appointment of office-bearers Of tlie remaining, one relates tb the 
Moplah disturbance and .declares that the N.C.O. or the Khilapliat move¬ 
ment had nothing to-do with it, that preachers of non-violence were denied 
opportunity of carrying the gospel for six months prior to the outbreak, 
and that, in any ease, the movement would not have been prolonged if 
leading- Non-co-operators like Yakub Nassau and Mahatm;: Gandhi him¬ 
self had been permitted to visit the area. Horror and indignation were ex- 
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preyed at the inhumanity of confining nearly a hundred MoplaJi prisoners 
in a goods* waggon on their transfer to Bellnry, which ended in the death 
by suffocation of seventy of them on the night of November 19th, 1921, 
The Congress deplored the' occurrences in Bombay on the 17th November 
and assured ail parties and all communities that it was the desire and de- 
termination of the Congress to guard their rights to the fullest extent* 
Congratulations were then offered to Kemal Pasha on his victory over 
the Greeks which led to the revision of the Treaty of Sevres, and to Baba 
Ounidntt Singh of the Komagatamaru who, after being a fugitive for seven 
years, had delivered himsalf to the Police voluntarily, and to the Sikhs who 
remained non-violent on this occasion, as 'well as on other occasions, des¬ 
pite the great provocation by the Police and the Military, 

One notable feature of the Ahmedabad. Session was the prominent part | 
played by the Muslim Divines in advising the Congress on the political 
matters that came up before it. Regarding the conditions of Individual j 
and Mass Civil Disobedience, there was considerable discussion over the 
question of non-violence,—whether it should be in thought, word and deed. 
It will be remembered that the Calcutta resolution included ‘word and 
deed* only* The Muslims objected to the addition of the word ‘thought* in 
the volunteers * pledge as opposed to the Shariat and therefore intent 
was substituted for the word J thought f . In all these matters, the Ulemah 
played a notable part in interpreting political ideas in the light of Al 
Quorm, the Shariat and the Hadis. We shall sec later on that their aid waS 
invoked on matters of Council-entry as wdjj, and conduct of affairs there¬ 
after. Finally, attention has to be invited to the penultimate paragraph . 
in winch Gandhi was appointed as the sole Executive authority o£ the 
Congress with power to appoint a successor, in ease the ordinary machi¬ 
nery broke down. Only two limitations were placed in respect of powers 
so eonferred on him, namely, that neither he nor his succeaora could coil 
dude peace or alter the Creed* That could be done only with the leave of 
the Congress. 

A new departure took place at the Ahmedabad Session which deserves 
to be noted The delegates were not willing to disperse soon after iheoon- 
olusmn of the sittings. Gandhi walked up to each camp and explained 
the technique of Civil Disobedience, in the Andhra camp* he took pains 
to point; out how, in any area where a No-tax campaign was contemplated, 
volunteers must go about the villages and take the signatures of the ryots 
agreeing to the campaign. This was of course to ht done in addition to 
the enforcement of the conditions of mass and individual Civil Disobe¬ 
dience* 


II 


CHAPTER Iir 

Gandhi Bound (1922) 

Hardly had the year 1921 -cioaed when well-meav.'ing friends of the 
Congress* who had not, however, accepted its new programme, were an¬ 
xious to bring about an understanding between the Congress and Govern¬ 
ment On the 34th, 15th and 36th of January, before the ink of the Ah roe - 
dabad resolutions was dry, an All-Parties' Conference was convened in 
Bombay which was attended by about 300 persona belonging to all parties* 

At the Representative Conference, the conveners planned u draft re¬ 
solution embodying the terms on which a truce could be asked ior. Gandhi, 
explaining the position of the Non-co-operators, said that while it would 
not be possible for him formally and officially to join the .Conference* ho 
would assist the Conference informally. The reason for not participating 
formally was, as given by him t that the Government were still carrying on 
their repressive policy and any Round Table Conference would bo futile 
unless there was repentance on their part, Tim Conference appointed a 
Subjects Committee of twenty which Gandhi alone joined from amongst 
the Non-Co-operators, The draft prepared by the Subjects Committee was 
placed before the Conference on the following day^ and Gandhi again ex¬ 
plained the position of the Non-co-operators. Sir Sanharah Nair who hnd 
been acting as Chairman disapproved of the draft resolution and retired 
from the Conference, which proceeded under the Chairmanship of Sir M, 
VLsvesvarayya and passed a resolution luumimomly condemning the re¬ 
pressive policy of the Government* suggesting that, pending negotiations, 
the Civil Disobedience contemplated by the Ahmedubad resolution should 
not be proceeded with, supporting an early convening of a Round Table 
Conference with authority to make a settlement on the questions of Khila- 
phat, the Punjab and Swaraj, and with 'a view to provide a favourable 
atmosphere, asking for withdrawal of notifications under the Criminal Law' 
Amendment Act banning organisations, and the Seditious Meetings Act, 
and release of all prisoners convicted or under trial under them as also 
of the Faiwa prisoners, It further asked for a Committee to investigate 
the eases of persons convicted in connection with the movement under 
ordinary Law. After .the Conference, Sir Sankarari Nair issued a state¬ 
ment to the Press containing some misstatements bitterly attacking Gandhi, 
to which Messrs. Jinjiah, Jayakar and Natarajim, as Secretaries, and others 
had to issue contradictions* 

The resolutions of the Representative Conference applicable to the 
Non-co-operafors were virtually confirmed by the Working Committee at 
its meeting held on the 17th January, which postponed the starling of 
Civil Disobedience till the end of the month: A perusal of the correspond¬ 
ence reveals that Lord Reading received the communications from the Con¬ 
ference with apathy and nothing resulted from it* This, if nothing else, 
made it clear that th« approaches for a settlement made m Calcutta by 
Gov eminent,—and even the sweet words that Lord Reading had employed 
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in Calcutta wkwj he said that, neither side should claim victory for itself. 
—were not ns sincere as the intermediaries imagined. Government were 
anxious to see that the sojourn T>f the Prince was not disturbed by' the 
hostile demonstration of Non-co-operators. The attempts of well-meaning 
intermediaries failed. The Viceroy summarily rejected the terms offer¬ 
ed by the Conference. It was after this that Gandhi sent to the Viceroy, tm 
1-2-’22 a letter intimating his intention to start Civil Disobedience in 
Bardoli, The Congress did not regret the result, as the Congress fully 
shared Gandhi’s belief that Government had not done its worst and the 
country had not shown it beet in the new line of suffering arid civil 
resistance, and it was premature to enter into a settlement. 

While these negotiations were thus progressing, the country’s .atten¬ 
tion was really rivetted cn the campaign of No-tax, which Gandhi had 
decided to organize in the Bardoli Taluka in Gujarat; He was anxious 
to make the first Experiment in mass Civil Disobedience under )ijs own 
direct supervision. In that Taiukn there were many South-Africa return¬ 
ed emigrants who were familiar with tno ways of Gandhi, aud it was 
Gandhi ’a earnest wish that the rest, of India should watch his experiment 
and infuse strength and spirit into him. He was anxious that nothing 
should be done to distract or disturb Isis attention or endeavours. The 
sumo position was incorporated in a resolution of the Working Committee 
dated 31st January, 11)22. Soon aftef 1 the Ahmedabad Session, however, 
the Andhra P.C.C. me’t on the 7th January at Bezwada and decided to 
give power to District Congress Committees to explore their respective areas 
with a view to carrying on a No-tax campaign. Four Districts sought and 
obtained permission in this behalf. Krishna, Godavari, Guntur and Cud- 
da pah were the Districts concerned. The Executive Committee of the 
A.P.C.C had passed a resolution a fortnight before the Congress, on 
15-12-’21, at, -Guntur calling upon the Andhradesa to withhold the pay ¬ 
ment of t. f \e.s. This step was taken in advance of the Congress decision, 
hut in anticipation of it. While the other Districts began to investigate 
local conditions and take signatures of ryots as desired by Gandhi in his 
camp-talks after the Congress session at" Ahmedabad, Guntur alone' 
declared a No-tax campaign outright on thq 12th January, 1922. Gandhi 
having acquainted himself with the facts of the ease by personal talks with 
fwo representatives from Andhra, in Bombay during the sittings of the 
All-Parties’ Conference, sent a letter on the 17th January to the Presi¬ 
dent, A, P.C.C., and a note to the Press saying that be would be glad to 
hear that, all taxes were paid by the 25th. The Press note was not pub¬ 
lished for some reason or other. The letter gave rise to correspondence 
between. Gandhi and friends in Guntur. The, news of Gandhi’s attitude 
when broken to the other Districts, led to the taxes being paid up as de* 
sired. Hut. in Guntur the campaign was continued. In answer to press¬ 
ing reqursw tor permission, Gandhi telegraphed as follows: — 

*'If the Delhi conditions oi mass Civil Disobedience are satisfied 

and if you think Guntur has reasonable chances of success, then all 

that I can saj is 1 do not wish to stand in your way. God help you:” 

This was interpreted into assent incorrectly. But a Committee was 
appointed.to tour the District and investigate, how far the Delhi conditions 
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fitere fulfilled and to report oil the advisability of continuing the campaign. 
The campaign took the form of withholding the payment, of Re venue taxes 
In the plains, and of grazing fee:'; in the forest areas. In one of those areas 
a Sub-Inspector who went to a village to impound certain cattle, and in 
impounding separated the calf from the dame, met with some protests and 
‘shot down * leading villager. The Military quartered themselves in thin- 
tur (town) and the Governor’s cavalry (bodyguard) visited villages 
where the men were gathered outside the village and taxes were attempted 
to be collected, though in vain, under threat of distraint and arrest. The 
slate- of affairs under such conditions could more easily be imagined than 
described. 

By this time the Working Committee meeting on the 31st January, 
1922 had received and considered the resolution of the Bardoli Taluka 
Conference regarding mass Civil Disobedience, and congratulated the peo¬ 
ple of the Tnluka on their self-sacrificing resolve to offer mass Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. The Working Committee advised all other parts of India 
to co-operate with the people of Bardoli Talnka by refraining from mass 
or individual Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character, except upon 
the express consent of Mahatma Gandhi previously obtained. Tko Work¬ 
ing Committee farther advised the people throughout the Provinces to pay 
up the taxes due by them to the Government whether directly, or indirectly 
through Zamipdars or Talukdars,—except in such cases of direct payment 
to the Government where previous consent had been obtained from 
Mahatma Gandhi for suspension of payment preparatory to mass Civil 
Disobedience. 

Let us for a moment travel to Gujarat and other Provinces. Gandhi 
had made up his mind to run his Mo-tax campaign in Gujarat,—the cam¬ 
paign which, after the All-Parties’ Conference of Bombay, he had post¬ 
poned to 31st January. Accordingly, he sent to the Viceroy a letter on 
the 1st February, which roused adverse criticism from Mr, Jirnuih and 
others. Gandhi explained in his letter how the campaign should have 
taken place oven earlier, but for the unfortunate and regrettable riots in 
Bombay on the 17th November, 1921, resulting in the postponement of 
the step contemplated by Bardoli. lie referred to the looting of property, 
assaults on innocent people, brutal treatment of the prisoners in jails, in¬ 
cluding flogging. Tie admitted intimidation. He pointed out. that his 
task was to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, of association and 
of Press. “The Working Committee of the Congress has restricted mass 
disobedience only to certain areas to he selected by me from time to time, 
and at present it is confined to Bardoli, I may, under the said authority, 
give my consent at once in respect of a group of 109 villages in Guntur 
in the Madras Presidency, provided they can strictly conform to the con¬ 
ditions of non-violence, unity amongst different classes, the adoption and 
manufacture of hand-spun khaddar and uutouehability. ” Gandhi gave 
seven days’ time to Lord Reading within wlieh to release the prisoners and 
free the Press from administrative control. Gandhi's letter to the Viceroy 
Is given below:— 
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Bardoli, 1st February, 1922, 

Tg 

His Excellency 
The Viceroy, 

Delhi. 

Sir, 

Burdoli is a mall Tehsil in the Surat District in the Bombay 
Presidency, having a population of about 87,000 all told. 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the Presidency of Mr. Yitthal- 
bhai J, Patel to embark on mass Civil Disobedience, having proved 
its fitness for it in terms of the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee which met at Delhi during the first week of November last,, 
but as I am perhaps chiefly responsible for Bardqli's decision, I owe 
it to Your Excellency and the public to explain the situation under 
wlueh the decision has been taken. 

If was intended under the resolution of the. All-Tndia Congress 
Committee, before referred to, to make Bardoli the first unit for mass 
Civil Disobedience, in order to mark the national revolt against the 
Government's consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’a 
resolve regarding the Khilaphat, the Punjab and Swaraj, 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable riots on the 17th 
November J a$t in Bombay, resulting in the postponement of the step 
contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meantime repression of a violent type has takpn place, with the 
concurrence of the Government of India, in Bengal. Assam, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, the Province of Delhi and in a way in Bihar 
and Orissa and elsewhere. I know that you have objected to the use 
of the word depression,* for describing the action of the authorities 
in these Provinces. In. my opinion, when an action is taken which is 
in excess of the requirements of the situation, it is undoubtedly re¬ 
pression. The looting of property, assaults on innocent people, brutal 
treatment of the prisoners in jails, including dogging, can in no sense 
bo described as legal, civilised or in any way necessary. This official 
lawlessness cannot be described by any other terms but lawless re¬ 
pression. 

Intimidation by Non-co-operators or their sympathisers, to a 
certain extent, in connection with hartals and picketing may be 
admitted, but in no case can it be held to justify the wholesale sup¬ 
pression of peaceful volunteering or equally peaceful public meetings, 
tinder a distorted use of an extraordinary law, which was passed in 
order- to deal with activities which were manifestly violent both in 
intention and action, nov is it possible to designate as otherwise than 
repression action taken against innocent people under what has ap¬ 
peared to many of us as an illegal urn of the ordinary law, uor again 
can the administrative interference with the liberty of the Press under 
a Law that is under pi:omise of repeal be regarded as anything but 
repression* 

The immediate task before the country, therefore, is to rescue 
from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of association, and freedom 

of Press. 
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In the present mood of the Government of India, and in the‘pre¬ 
sent unprepared state of the country in respect of complete control of 
tiie sources of violence, Non-co-operators were unwilling to have any¬ 
thing to do with the Malaviya Conference whose object was to induce 
Your Excellency to convene an R. T. C. But as I was anxious to 
avoid all avoidable suffering, I had no hesitation in advising the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress to accept the recommendations of that 
conference. 

Although, in my opinion, the terms were quite in keeping with 
your own requirements, as I understood them through your Calcutta 
speech and otherwise, you have summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the elreumstauees, there fe nothing before the country but to 
adopt some non-violent method for the enforcement of its demands 
including the elementary rights of free speech, free association and 
free Press, In my humble opinion, the recent events are a clear de¬ 
parture from the civilised policy laid down by Your Excellency at 
the dine of the generous, manly and unconditional apology of the 
Ali Brothers, w r> that the Government of India should not interfere 
With the activities of the Non-co-operators so long <os they remain 
non-violent in word and deed. Had the Government policy remained 
neutral and allowed public opinion to ripen mid have its full effect, 
it would have been possible to advise postponement of the adoption 
of Civil Disobedience of an aggressive type till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces of violence in the country and 
enforced greater discipline among the millions of its adherents. But 
the lawless repression (in a way unparalleled in the history of this- 
unfortunate country) has made immediate adoption of mass Civil 
Disobedience an imperative duty. The Working Committee of the 
Congress has restricted it only to certain areas to be selected by me 
from time to time, and at present it is confined only to Bardoli. I 
may, under said authority, give my consent at once in respect of a 
group of 100 villages in Guntur in the Madras Presidency, provided 
they can strictly conform to the conditions of non-violence, unity 
among different classes, the adoption and manufacture of hand-spun 
khaddar and tmtouehabilUy. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence mass Civil 
Disobedience, I would respectfully urge you as the head pf the Gov¬ 
ernment of India finally to revise your policy and set free all the Non* 
co-operating prisoners who are convicted or under trial for non-vio¬ 
lent activities, and declare in clear terms the pohej of absolute non¬ 
interference with all non-violent activities in the country, whether they 
be regarding the redress of the Khilapha't or the Punjab wrongs or 
Swaraj or any other purpose, and even though they fall within the 
repressive sections cf the Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure Code 
or other repressive laws, subject always to the condition of non¬ 
violence. I would further urge you to free the Press from all admi¬ 
nistrative control and restore all the/fines and forfeitures recently 
imposed. In thus urging, I am asking Yonr Excellency to do what 
is today being done in every country which is ^ deemed to be under 
civilized government. If you can see your way to make the necessary 
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within seven days of the date of publication of this 
festo, I shall he prepared to advise postponement of Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence of an aggressive character till the imprisoned workers have, after 
their discharge reviewed the whole situation and considered it de novo. 
If the Government make the requested declaration, I shall regard it 
as an honest desire on its part to give effect to public opinion and 
shall, therefore, have no hesitation in advising the country to be en¬ 
gaged in further moulding public opinion without violent restraint 
from either side, and trust to its working to seen re thfr fulfilment of 
its unalterable demands. Aggressive Civil Disobedience in that ease 
will be taken up only when the Government departs from its policy 
of strictest neutrality or refuses to yield to the clearly expressed opi¬ 
nion of the yast majority of the people of India. 

I remain, 

Your Excellency's 
Faithful servant and friend, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 

The Government of India promptly published a reply to Gandhi’s 
Manifesto justifying their repressive policy as being only the result of 
the Bombay riots and the dangerous manifestations of lawlessness in - many 
other places, as well as a systematic campaign of violence, intimidation 
and obstruction by volunteer associations. The reply further pointed cut 
that Government's policy was not at variance with that laid down by I Ms 
Excellency at the lime of ‘the apology of the Ali Brothers, for, there it 
was made plain that Government would “enforce the Law 'relating to 
offences against the State, as and when they may think fit;" Nor did 
the Government of India summarily reject the proposal of a conference, 
stated the reply, for, the fundamental condition of the discontinuance 
of the unlawful acti vities of-the N.C.O. party, was not amongst the pro¬ 
posals of the All-Parties’ Conference. Only hartals , picketing and Civil 
Disobedience would cease and other Illegal activities, it was claimed, wouli 
continue. Those referred to apparently were the enrolment of volunteer's 
in prohibited associations and the preparations for Civil Disobedience as 
stated by Gandhi. Moreover “Mr. Gaudhi also made it apparent that 
the proposed Round Table Conference would be called merely to register 
his decrees." His demands comprised (1) the release of all prisoners 
'convicted’ or under trial for non-violent activities, and (2) a guarantee- 
that the Government refrain from interference with all non-violent acti¬ 
vities of the Non-co-operation party even though they fell within the pur¬ 
view of the I.P.C. 

There was, however, a fatality hanging over the Congress. On the 
5th February, when a Congress procession was taking place at Chauri 
Chaura, near Gorakhpur, U.P., 21 constables and a Sub-Inspector were 
rushed by the mob into a Police Station, and the station and the men in it 
were set fire to. They all perished in the flames. Moreover, the scenes of 
Bombay on the 17 th November, in which 53 persons died and 400 were 
wounded, had repeated themselves on the 13th January in Madras during 
the Prince’s visit to the. city, though on a miniature scale, and these two 
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events were made the reason for suspending mass Civil Disobedience at 
a meeting of the Working Committee which met at Bardoli on the. 12th 
February, 1922. Congressmen were asked to stop all activities designed 
to court arrest and imprisonment, all volunteer processions and public 
meetings merely for the purpose of defiance of notifications. Then a con¬ 
structive programme was drawn up which included the enlisting of a 
crore of members, the popularising of the ckarka, organising of National 
schools, temperance and Panchayats. Just then, the Committee that had 
been appointed to tour the Guntur District and report on the conditions 
had published its recommendation to the'people to pay up the taxes, and 
they were duly paid by the 10th February. It must be owned that the 
non-payment r-ampaign in the Audhradesa was a thorough, success, so far 
as the campaign went, for not even five per cent, of the taxes were col¬ 
lected so long aa the Congress ban was operative. 

The Bardoli resolutions gave rise to a variety of feelings in the coun¬ 
try. There were many who plaeed implicit trust in Gandhi and his deci¬ 
sion There were also a few who would not lose an opportunity of ques¬ 
tioning them When the All-India Congress Committee met in Delhi on 
the 34th and 25th February, it virtually endorsed the Bardoli resolutions 
of the Working Committee, except that it permitted individual Civil Dis¬ 
obedience in respect of particular places of particular laws under the 
authority of the P.C.C.'s and in strict conformity to the conditions laid 
down in that behalf by the Congress. The picketing of foreign cloth was 
expressly permitted on the same terms as liquor picketing .mentioned in 
the Bardoli resolutions. The A.I.C.C. reiterated its faith in Civil Dis¬ 
obedience and considered that an atmosphere oi necessary non-violence 
could be catablishd by the workers concentrating upon the constructive 
programme. 

The A.I.C.C. proceeded to define Individual Civil Disobedience 
(I C D.) as “disobedience of orders or laws by a single individual or group 
of individuals. ’ ’ “Therefore, a prohibited public meeting where admis¬ 
sion is regulated by tickets and to which no unauthorised admission is 
allowed is an instance of Individual Civil Disobedience, whereas a pro¬ 
hibited meeting to which the general public i3 admitted without any res- 
trlction is an Instance of Mass Disobedience, Such a Civil Disobedience 
is defensive, when a prohibited public meeting is held for conducting a 
normal activity, although it may (result in arrest. It would be. aggressive 
if it is held not for any normal activity hut for arrest and imprisonment. 

There was great perturbation in. Delhi when the A.I.C.C. passed its 
resolution advocating Individual Civil Disobedience, amongst the inter¬ 
mediaries who were not hopeful of’any readjustment of relations between 
Government and Congress, but now were anxious to avoid the impending 
disaster of Gandhi's arrest. Very likely, Government would, not have 
taken action if ,the A.I.C.C. had not still harped upon Civil Disobedience 
as the ultimate resort and Individual Civil Disobedience as an immediate 
practical programme* On the other &idr% there \tus an outcry agauisi 
Gandhi that he should have switched off the whole current and made ttm 
movement no longer a live wire. Long letters were written from bemna 
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tie bars by Pandit Motilal Nehru and Ljala Lajpat Bai They took Gandhi 
to task for punishing the whole country for the sins of a place. Why 
should, Panditji asked, a town at tbe foot of the Himalayas be penalised, 
if a village at Gape Comorin failed to observe non-vi blencef Isolate Ghauri 
Chanra aiid if need be, Gorakhpur, but go on with Civil Disobedience, indi¬ 
vidual and mam That was the burden of the complaints of Panditji as 
well as Lalaji and two other younger friends who too made no secret of 
their displeasure ar.d disappointment and disgust at the sudden termina¬ 
tion of the movement. These letters were read to an informal gathering 
of friends .of the A 1,0,0. at I>r. Ansari'a place on the 24th February, 
1922 . And strangely enough, CJ.D, men got mixed with the audience and 
were carefully following them, In reply Gandhi had but one word to 
say, namely, that those who went to jail were civilly dead and could not 
claim or foe expected to advise those outside. But the storm blew with 
unexampled fury when the AJ.C.C. had a regular sitting. Gandhi was 
assailed on all sides. He was taken to task for resiling from the move¬ 
ment, and for the Batdoli resolutions rn general, Bengal and Maharashtra 
tore him to pieces. Why should Individual Civil Disobedience not be 
continued! " Bengal is not going to pay the Chowkidari tax, say what 
ytiu will. Ev^n devoted men like Bafou Hardyal Nag raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt. Why should civil musters wear khaddar? Dr, Moonje 
had already confronted the Working Committee on Ilth January, with 
a resolution of the Nagpur District Congress Committee permitting re¬ 
servation in untouchability and Swadeshi. These were the questions put 
to Gandhi. Every line of the Bardoli resolutions was subjected to a scath¬ 
ing attack. The meeting reduced itself to attacks from Maharashtra and 
Bengal, A vote of censure on Gandhi was moved by Dr. Moonje at the 
AJ.C.C, meeting, Some speakers supported it by their speeches, but when 
it was put to vote only those who had spoken in favour voted for it, the 
rest of the House voting against it, Gandhi did not permit any one to 
oppose the motion of censure by speech. The storm blew over and Gandhi, 
like the proverbial reed, remained unmoved. 


GANDHI'S ARREST 


The die was east. Now was the turn of Government to pounce upon 
Gandhi No administration would select a moment of high popxilarity of 
a leader in the country for its attack on him. It bides its time patiently, 
and it Is when' the army retreats fighting a rearguard action that the 
enemy comes down with all his fury 4 Hike a wolf on the fold." On the 
13th March, Gandhi was arrested,—his arrest being virtually decided 
upon even in the last week of Fobruary,~aiid committed, to sessions on a 
charge of sedition. 

'The Great Trial 1 began on the 13th March at Ahmedabad, and, to 
quote from Scrojini Devi's Foreword to a little brochure bearing that 
title: "A convict and a criminal in the eye of the Law; nevertheless the 
entire Court rose m an act of spontaneous homage when Mahatma Gandhi 
entered,—a frail, serene, indomitable figure in a coarse and scanty lom 
cloth, accompanied by his devoted disciple and feiiow-prisoner, Sbankerlal 
Banker." 
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When you go to a big textile shop or a jewellery wart for your dress 
and diamonds, your puzzle is what to buy with your limited purse. Even 
so might the Law officers of the Crown have been ‘puzzled and perplexed’ 
as to the choice of Gandhi’s articles published from week to week for their 
indictment against him Which was not seditious 1 Gandhi always held 
that it was his duty, to propagate sedition, and if his articles were not 
sufficiently seditious, it meant his pen was weak. In the end they selected 
three of them, headed ‘Tampering with Loyalty,’ ‘The Puzzle and its Solu¬ 
tion’ and ‘Shaking the manes.’ As soon as the charge was read, Gandhi 
rose to plead guilty, remarking “I observe the King's name has been 
omitted from the charges, and it has been properly omitted.” Mr. Banker 
also pleaded guilty. The trial might have ended forthwith with the pronoun¬ 
cement of sente nee, hut the Advocate-General urged a full trial. The Judge 
disagreed anti wanted only to decide the sentence. Gandhi made a state¬ 
ment and prefaced it by saying that his preaching disaffection had began 
long before his connection with Young India. He took full responsibility 
fox the oecuTrsnees in Madras and Boinhay and Chaari Chaurfi and added: 

“1 knew I was playing with fire. .1 ran the risk, and if I whs 
set free, I would still do the same. I would be failing in my duty if 
I do not do so. It is the last article of my faith. But I had to make 
my choice. I had either to submit to a system which I considered has 
done an irreparable harm to my country, or incur the risk of the mad 
fury of my people bursting forth when they understood the truth iroru 
my lips. I know that my people have sometimes gone mad. I km 
deeply sorry for it; and I am, therefore, here to submit not to a light, 
penalty but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for merey. I do 
not plead any extenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite and 
submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what, 
in Law, is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the highest 
•duty of a citizen. The only course open to you,, Mr. Judge, is, as i 
am just going to say in my statement, either to resign your post or 
inflict on me the severest penalty, if you believe that the system and 
law you are assisting to administer are good for the people^ 1 do not 
except that kind of conversion. But by the time I have finished with 
my statement, you will, perhaps,. have a glimpse of what is raging 
within my breast to run this maddest risk which a sane man can ran. ’ 

THE WRITTEN STATEMENT 

“I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the public in Eng¬ 
land, to placate which this prosecution is mainly taken up, that I 
should explain why from a staunch loyalist and co-operator I have 
become an uncompromising’ disaffectionist and non-co-operator. To 
the Court too, I should say why I plead guilty to the charge of pro¬ 
moting disaffection towards the Government established by taw in 
India. 

‘‘My public life began in 1893 in South Africa, in troubled wea¬ 
ther. My first contact with British authority in that country was not 
of a happy character. I discovered that, as a man and an Indian, ■! 



had no rights. Go the contrary, f discovered that I had no rights as 
a man because l was an Indian. 


“But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of Indians 
was an excrescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly 
good. I gave the Government my voluntary and hearty eo-operation, 
criticising it fully where I felt it was faulty, but never' wishing its 
destruction. 

“Consequently when the existence of the Empire^was threatened 
in 1890 by the Boer challenge, 1 offered my services" to it, raised a 
volunteer ambulance corps, and served at several actions that took 
place lor the relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 190f>, at the time of 
the Zulu revolt, I raised a stretcher-bearer party and served till the 
end of the 'rebellion/ On both these occasions, I received medals mid 
was even mentioned in despatches. Por my work in South Africa, I 
was given by Lord Hardinge a Kais&iM-lImd Gold Medal. When 
the war broke out in 1914 between England and Germany, I raised a 
volunteer ambulance corps? in London consisting of the then resident 
Indians in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by 
the authorities to be valuable. Lastly in India, when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by Lord Chelms¬ 
ford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of my health to raise a corps 
in Ellada, and the response was being made when the hostilities ceased 
and orders were received that no more recruits were wanted. In all 
these efforts at service, I was actuated by the belief that it was possi¬ 
ble by such services to gain a status of full equality ip the Empire 
for my country men. 

“The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a law 
designed to rob the people of all real freedom. 1 felt called upon to 
lead an intensive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab hor¬ 
rors, beginning with the massacre at Jallianwata Bagh and culminat¬ 
ing in crawh'tig orders, public floggings and other indescribable humi¬ 
liations. I discovered too that the plighted word of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter to the Muslims of India regarding the integrity of Turkey and 
the holy places of Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. 

11 But in spite of the foreboding and the grave warnings of friends, 
at the Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and 
working the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, hoping that the Prime 
Minister would redeem liis promise to the Indian Muslims, that Pun¬ 
jab would be healed, and that the Reforms, inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory though they were, marked a new era of hope in the life of 
India.. 

“But ail that hope was shattered. The Khtlaphat promise was 
not to be redeemed, The Punjab crime was whitewashed and the 
Semi-starved masses of Indians are slowly sinking to lifelessness. 
Little do they know that their miserable comfort represents the bro¬ 
kerage they get' for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that 
the profits and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do 
they realise that the Government established by law in British India 
is carried on for this exploitation of the masses, No sophistry, iro 
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jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence the skeletons in 
many villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt whatsoever 
that! both England and the town-dwellers of India will have to ans¬ 
wer, if there is a God above, for this crime against humanity which is' 
perhaps unequalled in history. The law itself in this country 
has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. My unbiassed examina¬ 
tion of the Punjab Martial Law eases has led me to believe that at 
least ninety-five per cent of convictions were wholly bad. My expe¬ 
rience of political eases in India leads me to the conclusion that, in 
nine out of every ten, the condemned nftsn were totally innocent. Their 
crime consisted in love of their country. In ninety-nine cases out' of 
hundred, justice has been denied to Indians as against Europeans in 
the Courts of India. This is not an exaggerated picture. It is the 
experience of almost every Indian who has had anything io do with 
such cases. In my opinion the administration of the Jaw ig thus pros 
tituted, consciously or unconsciously, for tlie benefit of the exploiter. 

“The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian 
associates in the administration of the. country do not know that they 
are engaged in the crime I have attempted to describe. X am satisfied 
that many English and Indian officials honestly believe that they are. 
administering one of the best systems devised in the world, and that 
India is making' steady though slow progress. They do not know that 
a subtle but effective system of terrorism- and an organised display 
of force on the one hand, aud the deprivation of all powers of retalia¬ 
tion or self-defence on the other, have emasculated the people and in¬ 
duced in them the habit that has addsd to the ignorance and the self- 
deception of the administrators. Section 124-A, under which t am 
happily charged, is perhaps the prince among the political sections ci 
the Indian Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of the citizen. 
Affleefiou cannot be maniifactiired or regulated by Ikiw. If one nas 
no affection for a person or thing, one should be free to give the 
fullest expression to his disaffection, so long as lio' does not content- 
plate, promote or incite to violence. But the section under which 
Mr, Banker and I are charged is one under which mere promotion of 
disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of the cases tried under 
it and I know that some of the most loved of India’s patriots have 
been convicted under it. I consider it. a privilege, therefore, to be 
charged under it. I have endeavoured to give in their briefest out¬ 
line the reasons for my disaffection. I have 11 Q personal ill-will against 
any single .administrator, much less can I have any disaffection to¬ 
wards the King’s person. But I hold it to be a virtue to to disaffected 
towards a Government which, in its totality, has done more harm 
to India than any previous system. India is less manly under the 
British rule than she ever was before. Holding such a belief, I con¬ 
sider it to he a sin to have affection for the system. And it has been 
a precious privilege for me to be able to write what I have in the 
various articles tendered in evidence against me. 

“In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and 
England by showing in non-co-operation the way out of the unnatural 
state in which both are living. In my humble opinion non-co-opera- 
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tiou with evil is as much a duty as is co-operation with good. But 
in the past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed in vio¬ 
lence to tax the evil-doer. I am endeavouring to show to ray coun¬ 
trymen that violent non-co-operation only multiplies evil, and that, 
ns evil can only be sustained by violence, withdrawal of support of 
evil requires complete abstention from violence. Non-violence im¬ 
plies voluntary submission to the penalty for uou-co-opeifation with 
evil. I am here, therefore, to invite arid submit cheerfully to the high¬ 
est penalty that can be indicted upon me for what, in Law, is a 'deli¬ 
berate crime and what appears to me to- be the highest duty of a citi- 
aen, The only course open, to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves from evil 
if you fee! that the law you are called upon to administer is an evif 
and that in reality I am innocent, or to inflict on me the severest 
penalty if you believe that the system and the law you are assisting 
to administer are good for the people of this country, and that ray 
activity 'is therefore injurious to the public weal. 

M. K. GANDHI” 

The Judge passed judgment sentencing Gandhiji to six years' imprison¬ 
ment, on the analogy of Lokmanya Tilak who had been similarly sentenc¬ 
ed, and' Mr. Shan ter hi! to one year’s simple imprisonment and a line of 
Hs. 1,000, or six months’ imprisonment in default of payment. Gandhi 
made a short reply saying that he considered it- a proud privilege to have 
his name associated with that of the Iioknianyu and thanked the judge foi 
his considers teness in passing the sentence and for his courtesy. All those 
present in Court hade him good-bye, most of them with tears in their eyes. 

Gandhi was thus convicted and spirited away from the Natiou. That 
was not unexpected. On the 9th of March, he had published an article in 
Young India headed ‘If I ara arrested,’ where he reiterated his discovery 
that there was a spirit of violence abroad, that Kimzru’s report about 
Chauri Chanra was clinching, that the Congress Secretary’s report from 
Bareilly was clear that in the volunteer procession there might not be vio¬ 
lence but there was the spirit of violence. Accordingly, he had ordered the 
suspension of Civil Disobedience and explained that disobedience under 
the conditions would he not ‘Civil’ but ‘Criminal.’ He could not under¬ 
stand, however, the Englishman's dead-set against the very theory of Civil 
Disobedience, as if it was something immoral, when he had glorified even 
armed rebellion, ft would he a sad commentary if his arrest was to be a 
signal for a storm all over the country. Let all the workers show that Gov¬ 
ernment’s fears are wholly wrong. Let there he no hartals, noisy demon¬ 
strations, no procession. The Bardoli programme, if fulfilled, would not 
only release him hut inaugurate Swaraj. It was with.these words that 
he had welcomed his arrest,, because it powers, disprove the theory that 
people had accepted would explode the superstition about his supernatural 
N.C O. under his influence, prove our capacity for Swaraj and finally 
give him a quiet and physical rest which jjerliapa lie deserved. And well 
did the country respect his wishes and observe perfect peace on his arrest 
and conviction. 

C --10 
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About the same time that Gandhi was arrested, a fairly large num¬ 
ber of arrests took place in Andhra in connection with the Nontax cam¬ 
paign, But the really noticeable feature was that as the Congress relaxed 
its Civil Disobedience movement, Government tightened its . repression 
That was but to be expected, for Government having sent out the leader 
of the Non-co-operation movement, the General of the Army, it was but 
natural that they should seek to disperse or even destroy the force. It is 
squally natural for the forces to muster together an d carry on with a 
substitute for the departed leader. That is one position. The other posi¬ 
tion is that with the removal of Gandhi, there was created a chasm in the 
public life of the country. The one experiment that should have been 
made on the 23rd of November but was postponed by the Bombay riots 
to the new year, and postponed again to t he 31st January, on account of 
the All-Parties' Conference of Bombay (14th and 15th January, 1922), 
was ultimately postponed sine die, Who was to attempt this stupendous 
and novel experiment during the six years of Gandhi's absence? 

The Working Committee was busy for three mouths after Gandhi's 
conviction with adjusting affairs. The khaddar department was entrusted 
to Seth Journalal Bajaj and five lacs of rupees were asked to be placed in 
his charge. Por relief in Malabar, the Committee voted Rs 84,000, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj generously paid another lae of rupees us a donation for 
the maintenance of lawyers. The compulsory ‘use.’ of bhaddar wife inter¬ 
preted to mean *personal wear 5 . Non~eo-opei?ating lawyers were once 
again warned not to appear in eases, and Non-co-operators were not to enter 
defence. A Committee was appointed for investigating and reporting 
upon, (1) the causes which led to the outbreak of the Moplah rebellion, (2) 
the extent Of the outbreak, (3) the measures adopted by Government for 
suppressing it, including the declaration'of Martial Law, (4) Forcible con¬ 
versions by the Moplahs, (5) Destruction of property, and (6) steps, if 
any, necessary to restore and strengthen Ilinclu-Musliin amity. The (IP. 
Marathi Provincial Congress Committee already suggested certain modifi¬ 
cations in the NC.Ov programme. A Committee was appointed to formu¬ 
late a scheme regarding the removal of untouchabilit.y, AH these and 
other recoimnendatlons were soon considered by 1 the AXC.C. which met at 
Lucknow on lhe 7th, Sth, 9th ? of June, 3922. The fact la that in this 
world, whenever there is a failure in business or death of the head of a 
family, the calamity is followed by an immediate bustle and excitement 
incidental to readjustment, which in turn gives rises to a feeling of void 
and vacuum. Into this void and vacuum, there is a rush of multiple 
thoughts and divided counsels ending' in soma confusion. Even m was 
the conviction of Gandhi followed by three months of readjustment of 
affairs, payments of motley collection of dues, interpretation of terms, 
appointment-of committees, reassert.ion of principles, statement of policies, 
filling of casual vacancies, recording of services and such other things. 
Then came the time in June for a re-examination of fundamentals. 

The task of the A.T.O.C. was really to re-assess the theory and prac¬ 
tice, review the science and art of Non-co-operation, Passive Resistance, 
mid Civil Disobedience. Wc need not make an unnecessary secret of. the. 
simple fact that tho tpjHwteh politicians, notably Deshbamlhu Das and 
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ItalWiai J. Patel, and Motilal although (Bengal) who were reluctant 
converts but warm apostles of Non-co-operation, were in favour of chang¬ 
ing faith on its firth ode* lines and professing a protestant creed that 
would carry Non-co-operation into the Very aisles and chancel of the 
Bureaucratic Church. They wanted to heard the-lion in its owe den 
and carry Non-co-operation into the verv citadels of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. Accordingly, the A.I.C.C., after placing on record Gandhi’s ser¬ 
vices to the cause of humanity by his message of peace and truth, reiterat¬ 
ed its faith in the principles of non-violent Non-co-operation, and carried 
the Working Committee’s resolution moved hy Pandit Motilal Nehru, who 
had just been released, as amended by Pandit Maladya. It condemned the 
continued repression by Government and recognised the necessity o£ 
some form of Civil Disobedience to combat it. It held the constructive 
programme to be the best preparation for even mass Civil Disobedience, 
it adjourned, to the mouth of August, the consideration of the question 
“whether Civil Disobedience in some form, or some other measure of 
similar character,.should be adopted,” and in the meantime requested the 
President to nominate and authorise a few gentlemen to tour round the 
country and report on the situation to the next meeting. Accordingly, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Syts. V, J. Patel, Jaumalal isajaj, C. 
Rajagopidachariar and Seth Chotliam were appointed by the President, 
Hakim Ajmid Khan, who was to be the Chairman of the Committee. 

In place of Seth Jaumalal who could not accept the offer, Mr. S 
Kasturi Ranga Iyengar was appointed. Seth Chothani could not. join at 
aJL 

Before we proceed to deal with the Civil Disobedience Committee’s 
activities and their report, let us .go back to the month of March. 
Montagu was forced to resign his ministership on the 23rd of March, 1922, 
for revealing the contents of a certain document, relating to the revision of 
the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey" which scored a first class victory just 
then against the Greeks, Prosecutions and convictions were raging every¬ 
where. in the Punjab it was the Lawrence Statue that was the object of 
the attack. In Andhra, it was the hoisting of the National Flag in Goda¬ 
vari that was the red rag to the bureaucratic bull. The No-tax campaign 
was of course there. The reign of Law reduced itself to the reign of Sec¬ 
tions 10S and 144. The Indian Members of the Executive Councils ex¬ 
pressed helplessness as the Collectors (Deputy' Commissioners) were all- 
powerful in the matter, and only a Judicial" appeal—which the non-co- 
operators would not resort to—could remedy the obvious wrong. Another 
source of irritation to the people of ludia arose from the 'steel frame' speech 
Of Lloyd George, the Premier. It was occasioned by a circular known as 
the O’Donnell circular to Provincial Governments, inviting their opinions 
on the various considerations involved in the question of Indian Nation, 
ill order that the Government of India might consider the whole position! 
This got wind and roused tile ire of the officers in England and India! 
whereupon, to reassure them, Lloyd George made a speech in which lie 
declared that “the Civil Services of India were the steel frame of the 
whole structure of administration.” lie added that he could sec no period 
when India could dispense with the guidance and assistance of a nucleus 
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of the British Civil Services, whose continued assistance was necessary 
Id bring about the discharge of Britain's great trust in India, and it was 
not to relinquish this trust but to bring it into partnership in its discharge, 
that the Reforms had been introduced. The Viceroy, however, to appease 
apprehensions in India, obtained at the time, from Mr. Lloyd George, a 
clear authorisation to say that nothing in that .Speech was intended to 
conflict with earlier pledges and proclamations. One thing another 
helped to keep up excitement. 

We must now refer to another instance of Satyagraha with which the 
name of Borsad was associated. The Satyagriiha at Borsad took place in 
the year 1922. It was organized under circumstances widen seem to us 
almost incredible* For some time past, an arch-dacoit named Babar DeW 
had been carrying on his exploits in the Borsad Taluka He would come 
in his usual dress to the schools in the day-time and distribute sweets to 
children. He hit upon this device in order to ascertain who was rich in 
the village, and then in the nights he would descend with his men upon 
Ms intended victim, kidnap him and negotiate a ransom for his release. 
This went on for a month, and there was no help. While these exploits 
were progressing, a rival rose in the person of a Muslim who had a quarrel 
with a pleader r and, having murdered him, had disappeared and become 
an outlaw. He gathered a band of men and was carrying oh his depre 
dations in the Taluka as a rival to Babar Deva. The Police were helpless. 
Government posted to the place P-eir best officer, but his labours met with 
no success. The Baroda Police were also interested in the detection of 
the criminals, as similar mischief was going on in their territory adjoin¬ 
ing the Borsad Taluka The Police and the Revenue officers concerned, of 
the State and the Taluka, put their heads together and evolved a clever 
plan of detecting the criminals. They entered into a pact with the Muslim 
outlaw, who undertook to catch Babar Leva and deliver him to the autho¬ 
rities, provided he was well-armed apd, further, received the assistance 
of four or live constables with rifles and cartridges. This was agreed to. 
A thief was set to catch a. thief, but the new ally of the Police only used 
his mm and munitions to intensify Ills campaigns in the Taluka for bis 
own ends. 

Crime increased and, as the last resort, Government thought that the 
villagers themselves were privy to these crimes and posted Punitive Police 
on the Taluka, levying a heavy punitive tax which they began to collect 
with the usual releutlessness that prevails under such circumstances. In the 
meautimo, public men in Gujarat learnt about the pact between the Police 
and the Muslim daeoit, aud Vallabhbhai J. Patel challenged Government 
ou the matter. He went to Borsad and asked the people not to pay the 
punitive tax. The shots that were taken out of the bodies of persons in¬ 
jured in the dacoities proved to be Government shots and left no doubt 
that the Police rides and ammunition were being used by the dacoits. 
Valiabhbhai J. Patel posted 200 volunteers in the Taluka and they kept 
watch day and night. He succeeded in persuading the people not to lock 
up their doors from the evening time, as they had been wont to, for weeks 
together previously, but keep them open. The villagers proved by the aid 
of photographs that the officers of the punitive Police posted in the Taluka 




wire themselves locking up their doors inside, as well as getting them 
locked outside, in order to put the daeoits oil’ the scent and make them 
believe that the houses were abandoned. On the slightest noise outside, 
the Police were crouching under their cots. All these allegations were 
proved to the hilt by photographs taken, and when the charges were pub¬ 
licly brought against the authorities, they had only two alternatives left 
to them .“-either to prosecute those that had brought them forward or to 
plead guilty by silence. When these revelations were made, the Baroda 
Police was quickly withdrawn from the villages in the State, but the 
British Police continued to remain and attachments of property went on 
merrily for collection of the punitive tax. 

In the meantime, Lord Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, left India 
and )\h successor. Sir Leslie Wilson, took charge of the Province. On 
hearing of the happenings in Borsad, he at once sent the Home Member to 
Borsad, who verified the allegations and withdrew the Police on the spot. 
Babur Deva himself had disappeared the moment Vallabhbhai and the 
volunteers appeared on the scene. 

Two events of the year now claim our attention. The' first of them 
was the tour of the Civil Disobedience Committee in the summer in*the 
country. The second was the gcrat event known as the Guruka-Bagh 
affair which took origin in August. We shall describe the latter find. The 
Shirojoaui G urn d war Prabandhak Committee was a reformist group of 
Sikhs who called themselves A kalis—opposed to the Udasis who were 
conservatives and whom the Mahants or the Abbots in power at the Sikh 
shrines favoured* The reformists wanted to capture the shrines by Satya- 
graba and .some Akalis serving the shrine cut down a tree in August on 
Gie land of the Gtiruka-Bagli shrine. The Mahant complained to the 
Police, who afforded protection, but batches of Akalta pledged to non¬ 
violence passed file Police Pickets and were severely beaten as unlawful 
assemblies. No resistance was made to these attacks by the Police and 
the spectacle aroused considerable excitement in the country* It was an 
object lesson in non-violence displayed by u martial race of India who had 
fought the Gormans and won victories for the British in Europe. 

The sell-control exhibited by the Akalis has been freely acknowledged 
by Government, and Government's only regret was that “while this fact 
was emphasized and indeed praised to the skies as a triumph of Gandhism 
in various sections of the Indian Press* scarcely a word of commendation 
vtm given to the remarkable good temper kind excellent discipline shown 
by tlie Police in the discharge of their peculiarly unpleasant duty.” In¬ 
deed, it was at Uunika-Bagh that the Police, it was said, perfected the 
technique of h/f/tt-charge which was destined, a decade later, to play so 
prominent -a part in Indian politics. Even the Police abominated their 
thankless task and ere long Government were forced to abandon the dis¬ 
persion of the A kali jathm and, instead, to arrest individual members and 
in November, 1922, a public-spirited gentleman, Sir Ganga Bam, stepped 
in to hike an lease the lands in question from the Molumt and made no 
object ion to the Akalis cutting the wood thereom 



The Civil Disobedience Committee undertook its tour throughout 
India. The spirit of the pfeople was not dead. Wherever they wont, they 
received a warm welcome* At Gnntnr, the Municipality presented an ad¬ 
dress to the Committee wishing them success in their object* On * 
or rival at the Railway Station* 200 volunteers were arrested by the Police, 
—a fact worth more by way of evidence than the arguments presented to 
them* The Oommittee-fmished their labours and presented their Report, 
At hrst, it was the intention of the AJ.C'd to discuss this at a meeting to 
be held on the 15th August. No meeting could be held but, apparently, 
private discussions took place about the time when some of the prominent 
men of India met in Calcutta in connection with the wedding of Desk- 
bandhu pas's second daughter. It was then* we wera told at the time* that 
Pandit MotSlal Nehru was weaned away from Civil Disobedience and con- 
verted to Council-entry. Later, when the Report was published* it trans¬ 
pired that all the members discussed the question whether the Congress 
should or should not contest Council elections* A little later, a parallel 
Committee appointed by the Khilaphat Committee reported predominantly 
in favour of continuing the Council Boycott, Without dwelling at greater 
length upon the forces that w-ertf at play in the produet ion of the Report 
—and there must, doubtless, have been many legitimate forces operating, 
—We quote below the recommendations of the Civil Disobdienee Com¬ 
mittee : 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE COMMITTEE'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

(a) The country Is not prepared at present to embark upon gene ¬ 
ra! mass Civil Disobedience of a limited character ag. the breaking of 
a particular law or the non-payment of a particular tax for which the 
people are ready. We recommend' that Provincial Committees be 
authorised to sanction such limited mass Civil Disobedience on their 
own responsibility, if the conditions laid down by the AH “India Con¬ 
gress Committee in that behalf are fulfilled, 

(b) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No, 2 passed 
by the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 14th and 15th 
November, which gives Provincial Committees a§ the powers neces¬ 
sary to determine upon a resort to Civil Disobedience of any kind 
whatever* by cancelling Resolution L Cl 1, passed on the 24th, 25th 
February, to the extent it conflicts with that resolution; provided that 
general mass Civil Disobedience is not permissible, 

2, ENTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

(a) The Congress and the Khilaphat at their Gaya Session should 
declare that, in view of the fact that the working of the Legislative 
Councils during their first term has, besides, proving a great obstacle 
to the redress of the Khilaphat and the Punjab wrongs and the speedy 
Attainment of Swar jya, caused great misery and hardship to the 
people, it is desirable that the following steps should be taken in strict 
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accordance with the principles of non-violent Non-co-operation to 
avoid the recurrence of the evil : 

X Non-eo-operators should contest, the eletcion on the issue of 
the redress of the Punjab mid Khikphat wrongs and immediate 
Swarajya, and make every endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2* If the Non-co-operators - are returned in a majority large 
enough to prevent a quorum, they should after taking their seat$ leave 
the Council Chamber in a body and take no part in the proceedings 
for -the rest of the term* They should attend the Councils occasionally, 
only for the purpose of preventing vacancies. 

3. If Non-co-operators are returned in a majority 'which 3s not 
large enough to prevent a quorum, they should oppose every measure 
of the Government including the budget, and only move resolutions 
for the redress of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment 
of Swarajya. 

4, If the Noiveo-operators are returned in a minority they 
should act as pointed out in jNo« 2; and thus materially reduce the 
strength of the Council. 

As the new Councils J will not assemble till January, 1924, we 
further propose that the Congress Session of 1933 be held during the 
first instead of the last week of December and the matter be again 
brought up for the issue of a final mandate'by the Congress in view of 
the election*, 

(Recommended by Hakim Ajmal Kha,m Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
V. X Patel)* 

(b) There should be no change of the Congress programme in 
respect of the boycott of Councils. 

{Recommended by Di\ M. A. Ansari, Syt C. Eajagopalaehari* 
Syt. fi Kasturi Ranga Iyengar.) 

3* LOCAL BODIES 

We recommend that in order to clear the position it should be 
declared that it is desirable for Non-co-operators tp ,seek election to 
Municipalities and District or Local Boards with a view to facilitate 
the working of the constructive programme, but that no hard and 
fast rules be at present laid down to regulate or restrict the activities 
of non-co-operating members beyond advising them to act in harmony 
with-Local or Provincial Congress organisations. 

(Unanimous) 

4* boycott of government educational institutions 


We recommend a strict adherence to the Bardoli resolution in 
regard to these by suspending for the present active propaganda 
calling upon boys to come out of schools and colleges* As required by 
that resolution, reliance should be placed'upon the superiority of 
National schools for drawing scholars from Government institutions 
and not upon picketing or other aggressive propaganda, 

(Unanimous) 
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5. BOYCOTT OF COURTS BY LITIGANTS AND LAWYERS 

Effort should be concentrated on the establishment of Panchayats 
and cultivation of a strong public opinion in their favour. 

Wo further recommend, that all existing disqualifications impos¬ 
ed on practising lawyers should be removed. 


(Unanimous) 


6. ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 



7, RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE 


(a) We recommend that individuals should be given full freedom 
to exercise the light within the hunts defined by Law, except when 
carrying on Congress work or on occasion directly arising therefrom 
subject always to the condition that it is not likely to lead to a gene¬ 
ral outburst of violence. Using force in private defence in gross eases, 
Much as insults to religion, outrages on modesty of women, or indecent 
assaults on hoys and men, is not prohibited under any circumstances. 


(All members except Syt. V, J. Patel). 


(b) Fall freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by 
Law shoTtld.be reserved to Nbn-eo-operalprs, subject only to the con¬ 


dition that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst 'of violence, 
and to no further conditions* 


(Syt, V* J, Patel)* 
8 BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 


(a) We accept the principle and recommend that the whole ques- 
tion be referred to a committee of experts for a full report to be 
submitted before the Congress meets, 

(All members except Syt. C. Rajagopaiacbari)* 

(b) Tliere is no objection to the collection and examination of fact* 
by experts, but the acceptance of the principle by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee would mislead the Nation and injure the movement. 


(Syt. C, dajagopalaehari}* 


it will be evident to the reader that the forces pP orthodox and hete¬ 
rodox Kon-eo-operation were equally arrayed against each other. But 
both were really forces of N.C.O/, neither plumping for cooperation with 
Government, Only with the heterodox school the tow of Non-co-operation 
was to work with* a second string by which arrows could be better Bung 
nt the citadel of Bureaucracy from inside the Council Chamber. The re¬ 
commendation regarding Local Bodies was but to be expected. Already 
Congressmen and Non-co-operator had begun to contest elections of Muni¬ 
cipalities and Local Boards and give pin-pricks to Government, as the 
latter thought, by advocating the use cii khaddar in hospitals and for 
uniforms for servants, by urging the hoisting of the National Flag upon 
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offices, by recommending the introduction of charkha and Hindi in 
‘Local* and Municipal Schools, and occasionally by urging the boycott 
of Governors* visits and the visits of Ministers, But, except that they 
were indications of an attitude, there was not much In the way of real 
achievement. 

The diversion of the national mind—be it even of a section—front the 
dynamic and destructive programme of boycott and the offensives of Civil 
Disobedience to the milder spheres of Local Self-Government and Legisla* 
tures is perhaps like a diversion from the firing line of the battle-field to 
the chess-board of the drawing-room. Yet, the fact must be recognized 
that by the winter of 1022, there was a schism which it was no longer 
possible to conceal, and which was destined to develop into a split at the 
Gaya Congress. The meeting of the AJ.C.C, which should have been held 
on August ldth, had necessarily to wait till the month of November. In that 
month, a truly historic gathering of the Committee met in Calcutta on the 
20th. 21st, 22nd, 23rtl and 24th November, 1922, It was a gala session 
extending over five days, much like the field-day of Budget debates in 
Legislative Councils, when members could speak on subjects, all and 
sundry, without time-limit The Congress discussions in Calcutta were like 
a tournament in which the rounds were all well marked out, and pairs of 
opposing speakers were carefully selected. The first day’s sittings were 
held in the Indian Association Rooms, but the atmosphere was suffocating 
and the next four days were spent under a shmiiana that was erected for 
the occasion on the premises of 148, Russ a Road, Bhawanipore, the magni¬ 
ficent residence of Mr, 0, R, DaSj which was hearing on its forehead the 
murks of ten months’ neglect. Nor could it be said that the Calcutta per- 
forma nee was a mere feat of intellectual levity* Although towering per¬ 
sonalities like Nehru, the Elder, and Das were supporting the Council pro¬ 
gramme and. were briskly aided by their old ally, Mahatrashtra, yet the 
recent incarceration of Gandhi and the spirit of loyalty and reverence 
which his following always bore towards him, the attractiveness of a pro¬ 
gramme of revolt , the absence of a programme of equal attractiveness, the 
proximity of the goal in sight, in spite of the crags and chasms that inter¬ 
vened but were hidden from view by the carpet green of tree-tops, and 
above aU, the crossing of the Rubicon and the burning of the boats by most 
Non-co-operators^all these constituted a formidable opposition which 
could not be overawed either by the intellectual eminence of Motflal or the 
dominating personality of Das. At the end of five days’ analysis, criticism, 
invective and diatribe, the Committee resolved that the country was not 
prepared for Disobedience but it authorized P, 0. Os. to sanction on 
their own responsibility limited Civil Disobedience that may be demanded 
by any situation, subject to the fulfilment of the conditions laid down in 
that behalf* The harder question of Council-entry was held over till Gaya* 
and likewise were postponed the questions of Boycott of British goods, the 
recommendation of entry into Local Bodies with a view to facilitating the 
oonktnictive programme, the boycott of schools and colleges and Law- 
Courts, find the right of private defence within the limits of Law except 
when carrying on Congress work. Thus ended the deliberations of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee which cost the Congress Ks. 16,000, 



Before we pass* on to the Gaya Congress, let ui bring the deliberations 
of the Working Committee up to date. In 1922, the Committee had met 
thrice in January;, twice in February, once in March, once in April, once 
in May for four clays on end, twice in June, onee In July, once in Septem¬ 
ber, once in November, and once in December, An influential. Committee 
had been appointed to investigate the Guruka-Bagh affair, the grief of 
the Congress was expressed over the death of the venerable old patriot, 
Motilal Ghose of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, a Committee was appointed 
to visit Multan with a view to bringing about the restoration of good feel¬ 
ings between Hindus and Muslims. 

It was un fortunate that the Hindu-Muslim unity which was a re¬ 
markable feature of the history of the previous two years should have been 
broken in the Muharram of 1922, in which communal fooling in Multan 
reached serious heights, loading to extensive destruction of life and pro¬ 
perty. Strenuous efforts made to restore unity proved unavailing. 
li The structure so painfully erected by Mr Gandhi,” says India, 1922- 
23, ^had crumbled hopelessly/* 

In fact, the 18th of every month was being observed ever since the 
I8th April, throughout the country as the Gandhi Day, even as the 15th of 
every month was being observed in 1917 as the Besant Day, till her re¬ 
lease in September that yean Another important event was the arrest and 
conviction of Jawaharial in May, 1922, some time after his release from 
imprisonment in connection with the boycott of the Prince's visit. The 
warrant of his arrest bore Hie 'familiar' Section 124-A, But he was not 
tried under it. He stood charged with “criminal intimidation and abet¬ 
ment of ah attempt to extort/' He had really declared his intention m 
a public speech to picket foreign shops. He .had also presided at a Com¬ 
mittee meeting at which letters were agreed to be sent to certain cloth 
merchants to pay the fines impo*sed by their own association under their 
own rules. The conviction was under Bee. 385 LP.C, The fact was that 
he was really being tried for picketing foreign cloth shops. He made an 
exquisite statement in Court on the 17th May, 1922, in which he explain¬ 
ed how he, who ton years before was virtually an Englishman who ht\d 
Imbibed all the prejudices of Harrow and Cambridge, was transformed in 
the space of ten years into “a rebel against the present system of Govern¬ 
ment in India/' “I marvel at my good fortune/' he concluded., “To 
serve India in the battle of freedom is honour enough. To serve her under 
a leader like Mahatma is doubly fortunate. But to suffer for the dear 
country! What greater good fortune could befall an Indian unless it be 
death for the cause, or the full realization of our glorious dream.” 

The Gaya Congress of 1922 was in every sense a remarkable one. The 
towering personality of Deshbandlm Das, the President, would* if nothing 
else, make it remarkable. It wok not, however, merely the men who con¬ 
ducted the Congress, but the matters relating to the Congress which made 
the Congress remarkable. The fight at Gaya was really a tripartite one, 
—between those that raised politics to a spiritual level and those that 
worked politics on the intellectual and the material plane. That the leader 
of the former group yas pot present in flesh and blood made no difference. 



H£: ideals o£ truth and non-violence, Ins philosophy of suffering and 
saerificGj his religion of polities based on the Semen on the Mount and 
the Beatitudes,—all these were tlmre imperfectly lisped by his followers, 
but perfectly shining forth from the aureole that surrounded his benign 
portrait. 

The question which caused the greatest excitement and difference 
among the delegates was the question of entry into Councils. It will be 
remembered that the A.LC.CL meeting in Calcutta had left this question 
over for the Congress* and the Congress had to sit for five clays, to come to 
conclusions on this and other matters. There were those who felt strongly 
that the scheme of Non-cg-operation would be upset if entry into Councils 
was permitted, and they insisted that the ban on Council-entry should not 
be lifted. There wore a few intellectuals who would enter Councils and 
not take seats or oaths of Allegiance and would, that way, beat the enemy 
altogether. Finally, there were the passionate politicians who would sweep 
the Councils and make short work of Cabinets and Ministers, who would 
beard the Hon in his den, who would withhold supplies and move Votes of 
Censure, who would create deadlock and bring the Government machinery 
to a standstill, 

Desbbaudhu Das delivered his speech, a marvel of logic, erudition and 
practical idealism. But the reaction against the change of direction of flic 
ship of N.dQ. gathered volume and force, and despite the high intellec- 
tualism of “S. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Motilal Nehru, the ship pur¬ 
sued its own old course, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar tabled an amendment to 
the effect that Congressmen should contest seats but refuse to take .their 
seats p and Pandit Nehru gave his qualified assent to it Mr, Srinivasa 
Iyengar had resigned his membership of the Madras Legislative Council, 
his Advocate-Generalship and his *G.I.E. J T and come into the movement 
mom than a year earlier in the midst of Universal congratulations. The 
Khllaphatists were under the influence of the Jamiat-ul-Dlemah, who had 
published a Faiwa declaring Council-entry as mmnnoan, not karam, But 
nothing availed at Gaya. The spirit of Gandhi was all-pervading. Eveiy 
one took it to be an act of disloyalty to the Master to turn his back on him, 
the moment he way found to be absent from the Congress. After doing 
honour to the memory of Motilal Ghcse and A, C. Masrdmdar, a handsome 
tribute was paid to Gandhi and his principles. The unexampled bravery 
of the Akaii Martyrs and the noble example of non-violence set by them 
as well as other political prisoners were admired. Kemal Pasha was con¬ 
gratulated on ins success. Councils were asked to be boycotted, A solemn 
warning was administered to Government not to incur any more National 
Debt, and to the people not to contribute any further to National Debta 
floated by the -bureaucracy under the authority of the so-called Legisla¬ 
tures. The A.I,C.C. ? s resolution of November on Civil Disobedience was 
virtually ratified, the Nation being called upon to get ready money and 
men in the meantime for the purpose. The boycott of colleges and courts 
vvas to be continued; the right of private defence as already defined in 
November was conceded. Labour was to be organised by a Committee in¬ 
cluding Mr. Andrews, Sen-Gupta and four others with power to co-opt. 
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'Congress Bodies in South Africa and Kabul were affiliated with rights to 
send 10 and 2 delegates respectively to the Congress. 


Deshbandhu Das really had two precious documents in his pocket when 
he presided over the Gaya Congress,—one was the Presidential Address, 
and the other his resignation of the Presidentship, together with a con¬ 
stitution of the Swaraj Party, 


The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had formulated some such 
thing in 1920, At the Special Congress of Calcutta, Bengal and Maha¬ 
rashtra leaders had opposed boycott of Councils, At Nagpur, Dug had 
spent Its. 86,000 to undo Calcutta, and when he failed, he magnanimously 
moved the resolution of the day. At Ahmedabad, we know not' what he 
would have done if he had been present in person. The Gaya Congress 
was a battle-Toyal between the two contending parties. It was not to be 
expected that a man of Das’s personality—with the support of eminent 
men like Motilal and Vitthalbhai—would tamely succumb to the spirit of 
the masses and submit to Council-Boycott. A party was, therefore, orga¬ 
nized and a programme was drawn up. Das was to capture the Provincial 
Council of Bengal and Motilalji was to mountguard over Delhi and Simla, 
Maharashtra would look after Nagpur. If Bardoli's successful No-tax 
campaign would obviate similar campaigns of suffering and sacrifice in 
India, why not the success in Calcutta and Nagpur of the programme of 
wrecking the formation of Ministries set an example to and save the 
troubles and sufferings of the rest of India ? Das had immense faith in his 
Province. Indeed, if the choice were given to him, he would be happy 
with schemes of village reconstruction, provided he had facilities therefor. 
His tastes and tendencies were to narrow down the sphere of activity for 
intensive work, and not .to diffuse his energies over an extensive area. 
The Non-co-operation movement was shortly to be shunted to the side¬ 
line of legislative activities. 


Before we close the year 1922, we have to refer to two matters, 
though they are not directly germane to our subject. Government was not 
unmindful of the growing passion of young men for volunteering. The 
volunteer organization was really growing in numbers and strength, and 
the tour of the Congress party met with reactionary orders in JubbulpOre 
and other places. The Khilaphat volunteers and their quasi-military 
equipment and dress were such as to strike the imagination of young India; 
and Government, as if to take the wind out of the sails of the national 
movement, started a territorial organization for different parts of India 
and Burma. A scheme was also initiated for the training of Indian lads 
for Sandhurst in an Indian Military College. The second matter relates 
to the relation of jail rules in respect of ‘political prisoners.’ This term 
was not avoided by Government then, as it was in the later years. Their 
treatment was sought to be regulated along certain broad lines. Of course, 
this category of prisoners excluded all those convicted of offences involv¬ 
ing violence, or against property, all persons convicted of attempts to seduce 
soldiers or Police from their allegiance, and of offences directly involving 
criminal intimidation. The eases were to be considered, each on its merits 
and selection, for differential treatment which was to be based upon the 
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Character and education of the prisoner and the nature of hi n 
offence. Prisoners so selected were to he separated from ordinary prisoners, 
might get their own food and bedding and wear their own clothes, might 
possess books and magazines, receive visitors and letters at stated intervals, 
and enjoy exemption from labour and from menial duty. We have des¬ 
cribed at length these instructions issued by the Government of India, only 
to show that they had not been then or later observed by the jail authori¬ 
ties in relation to the vast bulk of political prisoners. Indeed, Government 
have latterly refused to recognise the term 'political* itself, as qualifying 
prisoners. 


CHAPTER IV 

N.C.O, from within Councils, (1923) 

The political atmosphere of the country at the commencement, of .1923 
was beginning to got polluted once again by communal difference*. The 
year 1922 had already witnessed the Multan riots. The Muharrara or 
-was attended with serious riots both in Bengal and the Punjab. In. the 
year 1922, the Khilaphat. question met with an unexpected end. After the 
signing of the Armistice at Mudania early in October, 1922, a conference 
of the Allied Powers was convened at Lausanne, on the 20th November, 
where a two months’ discussion was held: It was then that representa¬ 
tives of the Angora Government took over the civil-administration of the 
city with the result that the Turkish Sultan was compelled to flee for 
his life secretly on a British warship which conveyed him to Malta. No 
sooner had he departed than he was deposed, not only as Sultan but also as 
Khalifa. A new Khalifa Was elected in tho .person of his nephew Abdul 
Majid Effendi and the Sultan ceased to exist, Turkey having become a 
Republic. Thus had the Khilaphat been vaticanized. 

The victory of the no-changers at Gaya was destined to be short- 
lived. The A.LC.C. resolved cm the 1st January* 1923, that a mm of 2') 
lacs be collected and 50,000 volunteers be enrolled before the 30th April, 
1923, and the Working Committee was authorized to take all necessary 
steps. It was also empowered to relax any of the Delhi conditions for 
Civil Disobedience in order to meet any grave emergency that might arise 
out of Gie Turkish situation. Dr. Ansari was requested to get'a scheme ot 
National Pact prepared for the next meeting. But tho most important 
matter before the Committee was the President’s resignation. That was in¬ 
evitable for he had already intimated to the Subjects Committee his plans 
regarding the new Swaraj Parly. The .question of the resignation was 
held over to the next, meeting dff the A.I.C.C. which was held at Allaha¬ 
bad on the 27th February, 1923. At this meeting a compromise was ar¬ 
rived at, under which Council propaganda was to be suspended on both 
sides till the 30th April, and both parties were to be at liberty to work the 
remaining items of their respective programmes in the interval without 
interference with each other, and each party was to adopt such course after 
the 30th April as it might.be advised. 

By this time, both MaTUana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru were released and the A.I.C.C, recorded their grateful thanks to 
both for their services in effecting the settlement. 

It did not look as though Civil Disobedience would be seriously taken 
up as a national programme. The split itself would be a potent cause for 
i+s not being resumed. Again, a splendid opportunity arose in the 
budget of tbc year. Tim Salt Tax was proposed to be raised in the budget 
session of 1923, but the Assembly threw the proposal out. The Viceroy of 
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certified the, higher figure. Although the members of the Assembly 
had urged that the imposition of the enhanced tax would only place a pre¬ 
mium upon Non-eo-operatip^ although the restoration of the duty by the 
Viceroy,—after it hud been condemned by men like Mr. Montagu Webb and 
Mr E. D, Sassoon—was received with alarm andjmiignation, although it 
was felt at the time that 'Mf only the N.C.O. party had been possessed of 
any thing like its former vigour, it is quite possible that the certification 
of the Sait Tax might have provided it with a fresh lease of life,” yet, 
the fact remained that this opportunity ?nade no impression on the Con¬ 
gressmen^ minds. It did not occur to them, as it occurred seven years 
later to their Master, that salt would be a splendid point at which to begin 
Satyagraha, In fact the author of India —a Government officer, twitted 
the Congress then and there, saying that the Viceroy’s certification was not 
availed ot to renew C. IX in some form. The 'autocratic adtitrn of Lord 
Beading had, however, a collateral result. Mrs, Besant had been talking; 
for some time earlier, of a National Convention to rally together all the 
constitutionalists. Dr. Sapru had just resigned his office of Law Member 
of the Government of India and a Copfernce was convened Under Ms pre¬ 
sidency to discuss a practical programme for achieving self-governing 
status within the Empire and the Conference appointed several committees 
to consider various details. 

The constructive programme was vigorously preached and popularised 
by a deputation composed of Babu Rajenrira Prasad, C\ Bajagopalachari, 
Seth J&mnalal Bajaj and Devadas Gandhi, which toured the country widely 
and made a good collection for the T. S. Fund. They submitted a report 
of their work to the Working Committee that' met in Bombay on the 25th, 
26th, and 27th May, 1923. There took place mi important meeting of the 
AJ,C*0, as well, at which it was decided that no propaganda he carried 
on amongst voters in furtherance of the resolution passed at the Gaya 
Congress relating to the Boycol t of Councils, It was just a month previous 
lo that, that the Deshbandlm had made n suggestion that the work of the 
Congress should be divided into various sections meluding the capture of 
the Councils, and that each section be entrusted to persons interested in 
it and that five to six erores of rupees bo collected for the purpose. This 
proposal was explained to the Working Committee by Messrs, G. Raja- 
gopalachari and Rabn Rajendra Prasad, but was dropped as impracticable 
and opposed to the Gaya Congress resolutions, so far as the Councils were 
concerned. The moment the AJ.C.C. passed the aforesaid resolution, and 
on account of it, six members of the Working Committee tendered their 
resignations of memberhip of the Committee. These were Messrs. C, Raja- 
gopaJaehari, Ifallabhbhai J, Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Brij Kishore Prasad, 
C. B. Dcshpamle, and Jaimuilal Bajaj. After some parley for a reconsi¬ 
deration, at the instance of Hawaii aria l Nehru, the resignations were ac¬ 
cepted and so was the President's resignation. The Committee was recon¬ 
stituted and work w m carried on under J)i\ Amati-s chairmanship. There 
was nothing further of any importance done at this meeting. Only, we 
must pause at the Committee's congratulations offered to the volunteers of 
flic Central Provinces carrying on their Flag Satyagraha and the call to 
the volunteers throughout India to be ready to join the struggle when 
required 
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The BombaV compromise was obviously resented by a number of Pro¬ 
vincial Committees and the A.I.C.C. that met later at Nagpur felt it neces- 
fiary * ' to deplore in express terms the adherence to, and insistence on, the 
propriety and validity of the compromise resolution passed by this Com¬ 
mittee on the 26th of May and this Committee makes the said declaration.” 
ft further resolved "that the attempt of certain Provincial Congress Com- 
m it tees to act contrary to the said resolution \% deplorable / 1 and it hoped 
that such conduct would not be persisted in. The Tamil Nada Congress 
Committee was sought to be condemned for indiscipline. This was oh- 
jeeted to by a section of the AX CIO, as the material was not sufficient for 
such condemnation. The House agreed* in the latter view and this led to 
the resignation of Jawnharlol who had moved the proposition and those cl 
his persuasion, from the Working Committee, including Dr. Ansan. The 
resignations were accepted by the AXC.C* and a new Working Committee 
was elected on the spot. 

But really quite an unexpected resolution, and one in respect of 
which no notice was given, was sprang on the Committee at Nagpur when 
"a Special Session of the Congress to consider the question of the Boycott 
of Councils” was decided upon. It was to meet in Bombay in the mooUi 
of An gust and Maulana Abu] Kulani Azad was elected President and the 
Working Committee was empowered to take all necessary action m this 
behalf. 

As was to be expected, the unexpected decision at Nagpur in favour 
of a Special Congress naturally aroused some opposition which was 
strengthened by another circumstance, namely, the closeness ot voting on 
the resolution itself, mid these two reasons were cited in a requisition for 
a special meeting of the AXCIX in the month of August at VmgRpatani, 
At this special meeting which was held on the 3rd of August, the 1 resi¬ 
dent asked,” says the official Report of the proceeding^ 11 il any member 
wauted to rnovp ft resolution in pursuance of the requisition. None coining 
forward, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari moved the following resolution which, 
being duly seconded, was carried.” 

The resolution voted for a Special. Session in September (not August) 
and if there was any difficulty regarding tlie venue, the President .was 
authorized to arrange for the session being held in any other place, fnere 
is something striking in the mover being Mr. Kajagopalachari. It may 
be noted incidentally that the President was Desabhakta K. Venkatappayya 
a pronounced no-changer. Was it intended to thresh out the question at 
a Sp ec ial Session, or was it intended to facilitate the passage of the Con¬ 
gress train along the new direction V 

Before we proceed to the Special Session which was ultimately held 
in Delhi—not Bombay, as originally intended-we may as well review 
the events of the day. The Nagpur Satyagraha claims our first attention. 
The movement at Nagpur arose from the Police objecting to a procession 
carrying the National Flag, proceeding in the direction of the Cm!- Dines 
of the City, by the promulgation, of S. 144 on the 1st May, lffi.3. 
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The volunteers insisted oti their right to carry the flag where they 
willed. They were arrested, and sentenced. This developed soon into a 
movement earning the blessings of the Working Committee, as we have 
already seen, and later of the All-India Congress Committee held on the 
8th, 9tli, and lOtk of July, 1923 at Nagpur. The Committee resolved to 
give assistance to the Nagpur Satyagraha Committee iu carrying the 
campaign to a successful issue, and further called upon the country to 
observe the next Gandhi day (18th) as a flag day, the Provincial Com¬ 
mittees being instructed to organize flag processions and public display of 
the flag by the people. By thin time Seth Janmalal Baja) also had been 
arrested in connection with this Satyagraha movement. That was really 
why the A.I.C.C. met at Nagpur and the Committee appropriately con¬ 
gratulated- Setliji on his incarceration and ''assured him of. its whole¬ 
hearted support of the said campaign.' ’ Bothji ’s car was attached for real¬ 
izing the fine of E-s. 3,000 imposed upon him, but the ear would not sell 
iu Nagpur; so, it was taken to Kathiawar for sale. Numerous were the 
sufferings of the prisoners iu the Nagpur Satyagraha who came, from all 
the Provinces of the country in response to the call of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and the A.I.C.C. to support the campaign at Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Flag Satyagraha soon developed into ah All-India 
movement and Syt, Vallabhbhai J. Patel was asked to be in charge of it as 
from the 10th July. Volunteers were being sent- from several parts of 
Indie; gome Congress Committees appealed for funds. The Working 
Committee met at Vizagapatam early in August and recorded “its grate¬ 
ful appreciation of the help rendered by Syt. Vitthalbhai Patel in the 1 
conduct of the Nagpur Satyagraha and requested him to continue to he 
on the spot and help to guide the movement along with the member-in- 
ehurge (Vallabhbhai J. Patel). Virtually then, the Patel Brothers were 
looking after tiie caifipaign, and to them is due the credit for bringing it 
to an honourable termination. Government’s contention was that the pro- 
- ceasiouists should apply for permission. Congress claimed the right to 
proceed along any public road without let or hindrance, A vigorous cam¬ 
paign was contemplated and the public were taken into confidence by 
Vallabhbhai who cleared all misunderstandings and proclaimed the time 
and route of the March for the 18th. The prohibitory section was there, 
in fact it had just been renewed, but ou the 18th the flag procession was 
allowed to pass. Later, a controversy arose out of this, Anglo-Indian papers 
claiming victory for Government on the allegation that the Congress harl 
applied for permission, and the Congress rightly contending that, it never 
did so. This is not the only struggle in which a settlement has given rise 
to.different comments by opponents of the National movement. Suffice it 
to say that the Delhi Congress offered its “hearty congratulations to the 
organizers of the Flag Satyagraha Movement at Nagpur and the Volun¬ 
teers for having, by their heroic sacrifice and suffering, upheld the honour 
of the country by carrying the fight to a successful finish." 

There remains an important development, relating to Inmans abroad 
which arrested the attention of the Congress in the months of July, August 
and September. Affairs in Kenya were going from bad to worse and me¬ 
rited a pronouncement by the A.I.C.C. early in August at its Vizagapatani 

C--17 
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sitting, The position in the years 1922-23 may briefly be reviewed. With 
the exception of New Zealand and Newfoundland, Indians resident in 
other parts of the British Empire had for long been subject to certain 
humiliating conditions. In 1921, the Dominion representatives assembled 
at the Imperial Conference of 1921, South Africa alone dissenting, passed 
a resolution admitting the justice of Indian claims saying “that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that 
the rights of Indians (lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Em¬ 
pire) should be recognized. ” It was also agreed that thenceforth India 
should directly negotiate with South Africa in matters in which her 
Nationals were concerned. !u South Africa the rights of Indians secured 
to India ns by the Sfeuts-GandiM Agreement of 1914, were endangered early 
in 1920 by a decision of the Transvaal Provincial Court In Transvaal, 
Indians were politically helpless, in Natal, they no doubt possessed the 
municipal franchise, but their position had lately been the subject of 
serious attack. In the Orange River Free State, Indians’are not allowed 
at all, while in the Cape Town Province, Cecil Rhodes * “equal rights for 
every civilised man’- prevails* A Commission appointed by the South 
African Government In 1920 to enquire into the question of Asiatics trad¬ 
ing and holding land in the several South African Provinces, and before 
which Sir Benjamin Robertson appeared as the representative of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, recommended? it is true, the retention of the law pro¬ 
hibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics hut declined to recommend a 
compulsory segregation. In Natal, however, the right of Indians to acquire 
and own land was confined to the Coast belt, but on the protest of the 
Government of India, the Union Government abandoned the proposal* 
Natal, however, issued two Ordinances shortly after, which endangered 
still further the position of Indians, but which were vetoed by the Gov¬ 
ernor-General of South Africa* These two and a third Ordinance were 
once again introduced in 1922-23, but the Union Government once again 
vetoed the first two and pressed for certain changes in the third* The 
third m the Natal Retail Dealers Licensing Ordinance* A11 along, Lord 
Reading^ Govermumt took a just view of the matter and explained the 
same to a deputation of the Central Legislature. Let us recall the fact 
that at the Imperial Conference of 1921, it was suggested that a deputa¬ 
tion from India should visit Canada, New Zealand and Australia to assist 
the Governments concerned to implement the resolution of the Conference 
recognizing the rights of Indians, The proposal being officially endorsed 
by the several Dominion Governments, the Hon ’ble V. S, Sastri, accom¬ 
panied by Mr* G. S* Bajpai, left India in May, 1922, for the three Domi¬ 
nions 

We need not go mto the small grievances of Indians in these places 
and the success that attended Sastriar’s good offices* It is to Konya that 
we must now turn our attention. The position of Indians there had long 
been most unsatisfactory. This Colony owed much to Indian labour and 
Indian capital* Indians were the pioneers in many directions and they 
outnumbered the European population. 

Winston Churchill's testimony to the Sikh soldier, the Indian trader, 
the Indian banker who advanced financial aid even to the white settlers, 
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against a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native 
regions in which he had established himself under every 
security of public faith, were largely quoted by Moderate politicians in 
the Indian Central Legislature. Indians resented the prohibition against 
the transfer to Indians of agricultural lands in the highlands of the 
Colony, ^ the region which stretches across the road to Uganda with its 
cotton fields, where Indian interests are already considerable. Compul¬ 
sory segregation, the denial of franchise to Indians, and the prohibition 
pf Indian immigration, it was feared, may bo forced on Kenya, by the 
intolerance of the European community. The very Churchill who had 
'‘accepted the recognition of the Imperial Conference that there is an in¬ 
congruity between the position of India as an equal member of the Empire 
^nd the existence of disabilities upon Indians lawfully domiciled, M was 
the Colonial Secretary in 1921, Early in 1923, the Colonial Office sent 
for the Governor of Konya and he proceeded to London along with Euro¬ 
pean and Indian delegations, for the purpose of discussing the terms of a 
final settlement. Likewise the Indian Central Legislature sent a delega¬ 
tion of which Sastriar was the leader. The Kenya Indian delegation asked 
Mr. C. P. Andrews to accompany them as their adviser. In this capacity he 
rendered to the cause of Indians in Kenya notable help for wliich the 
Working Committee thanked him in April, 1923. 

The problem became more urgent in view of proposals in the air to 
curve out one great union of Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Nyassaland, Uganda 
and Kenya. The position of Indians in Uganda was dependent upon the 
settlement of the Kenya problem. 'Segregation * was infecting this Colony 
as well. In the township of Kampala, a residential site, away from Euro¬ 
pean quarters, was assigned to Asiatics in Uganda, The Government of 
IndU* ’s representations were of no avail. In Tanganyika, on the assurances 
of Lord Milner in 1921, Indians bought enemy property, and the equal 
rights promised were sought to be set aside by the three Ordinances in¬ 
troduced by Government M for fiscal purposes. M An extensive hartal was 
organised which persisted up to the middle of April, 1922. Restrictions 
on travel by 1st class in Railways were imposed, but were withdrawn. 

We have given all these details because the Congress took a definite 
step early in August, 1923 on the question. The resolution passed by the 
AJ.C.C, runs as follows:— 

M The decision of the British Government on the Kenya question 
having made it clear that it is not possible for India to have an equal 
and honourable place in the British .Empire, the A.LC.C. of the 
Indian National Congress is of opinion that there should be a solemn 
demonstration throughout India to mark the event/* 

The Committee then prescribed . a peaceful hartal on the 26th of 
August with meetings everywhere calling upon people to abstain from par¬ 
ticipation in the British Empire Exhibition, the Imperial Conference, the 
Empire Day celebrations and all other Imperial functions. 
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Now we pass on to the Special Session of the Congress at Delhi con¬ 
vened in the 3rd week of September, 1923. The President* Maolaim Abm 
Kalarn Azad, is a great- Muslim Divine who commands respect and popu¬ 
larity in Bengal as well as Delhi* and whose dear head and impartial 
judgment were trusted to by bo th parties alike. There was not much 
difficulty in the pro-Council party getting the Congress to register their 
wishes in a permissive resolution which declared that f4 such Congressmen 
as have no religions Or other conseienrious objections against entering the 
legislatures are at liberty to stand m candidates and to exercise their right 
of voting at the forthcoming elections. And this Congress* therefore, sus- 
f pends all propaganda against entering the Council. Of course, a rider 
was added urging that redoubled efforts be put forth in behalf of the con¬ 
structive programme. The death of Pandit Hambhuj Butt Choudkri, the 
earthquake in Japan, forced abdication of Nabha, tad floods in Bihar, 
Eanara and Burma were the subjects of suitable resolutions of condolence 
and sympathy. Then a Committee was appointed to organise an effective 
campaign of Civil Disobedience and to advise and regulate the eetion of 
Provinces in this behalf. Another Committee was appointed to revise the 
Constitution, and still another to prepare a draft of the National Pact, The 
Press was warned to observe great restraint "in dealing with matters re¬ 
lating to inter-communal relations, and the appointment of District Con¬ 
ciliation Committees was advised. The Akalis were once again eongratu* 
Jated on their courageous and non-violent stand against repression, culmb 
Baring in the arrest of the Enquiry Committee sent by the Sirornani Gu- 
rudwara Prabandhak Committee. The boycott of foreign cloth through 
khaddar was urged and a Committee was appointed to determine the most 
feasible methods of encouraging Indian manufactures and" the boycott of 
British goods in particular. The Flag Satyagraha campaign received con¬ 
gratulation on its successful finish and the released prisone’rs, notably 
Lai aj i and Maulana Mahomed All were welcomed, 

Kenya became the subject of indignation, and Turkey for jubilation. 
Two more Committees were appointed, one to recoinraend measures to pre¬ 
vent the Xlmdu-Muslbn dimensions which had recently shown a recrude¬ 
scence and the other to investigate allegations of force in respect of Suddh l 
and &nti-$uddhi movements. The formation of Civic Guards and the pro* 
motion of physical'culture were finally urged on the Nation for the mainte¬ 
nance of peace and order 

The way was cleared at Delhi for a realignment of the course of the 
Congress. The revolt at Gaya had nearly borne fruit. Nay, the Delhi re¬ 
solutions bear testimony to a complete change in the outlook of those that 
had tie ordering of things in their bauds. The large number of Com* 
mittees—altogether five, was itself an indication of leisure created anew 
which could not be better occupied than m a re-examination of the several 
questions committed to their eare. M Civic Guards and physical culture 77 
wound up the deliberations, while the question of Council-entry opened 
them. There was, perilaps, a tinge of a taint in that the resolution regard¬ 
ing Council-entry was only permissive, but the feeling of the mass of the 




population on the subject had to bo respected. The way was, however 
clear to those who were inclined to take part in the ensuing elections, Ana 
Congressmen were for the first time divided in their attention to a pro¬ 
gramme which itself was divided in its course. The principle^ and pohcy 
to be followed by the Swaraj party were set forth in a manifesto. 

The next annual session of the Congress was to meet at Coeanada, 
There were lingering hopes in the minds of a few no-changers that, though 
Oocanada anight not be able to undo what Delhi bad done, for the elec¬ 
tions would be over by that time, still the banner of orthodox Non-eo- 
operat ion should be kept rinsed at an annual session, Maidana Mahomed Alt 
was chosen ns the President of the year. He had coined a phrase even at 
JJelE that a bird was whispering in his oars that Gandhi himself would 
not object to Council-entry, and the phrase was literally taken by not a 
few in the country. The basis for such a statement was a message, to 
which related the veiled reference, sent by Gandhi in prison to Mohamed 
Ali free, through Devadas Gandhi, which is available to the public. “I 
ran send you no message," said Gandhi* 11 because J am in prison. { have 
always disapproved of people sending messages from prison. '»ufc I may 
say that T am deeply touched by your loyalty to ma I would, however, 
ask you not to allow your loyalty to mo to weigh with you so much as your 
loyalty to the country. My views are very well known. I-expressed them 
before I went to jail and there has been ho change In them since. C may 
assure you that if you chose to differ from me, it will not affect by one jot 
the sweetness of the relations between you and me/’ Docs this sound like 
supporting Council-entry? Mahomed Ali was anyway for peace and Shau- 
tat Ali* who presided over the Khilaphat Conference of the year, wm equal¬ 
ly fry peace. Their aged mother’s exhortations in the open Congress *cUifaq 
ee rako* ?bnld not be easily ignored. Yet, at Oocanada a strong resistance 
was put up. Only some of the pronounced No-changers had disappeared 
from the leadership of the party. Fiajendra Balm could not attend the 
Oocanada Session owing to ill-health and Mr. C. Uajagopalaehari cast his 
weight on the side, of the Delhi resolution. Syt. Vallabhbhai was present, 
but his assent to the Delhi settlement had been wrung out of him at the 
Delhi Session. Sliyam Sunder Ohakravarti, the vne-stmek man of Bengal, 
who had suffered years of deportation and imprisonment, of poverty and 
misery, was the man who moved the mighty audience of Oocanada to tears 
by his speech opposing Council-entry, But the die was cast. The fate of 
ike Council-Boycott was sealed. Wc give beloiv the main resolution:— 

“This Congress reaffirms the Non -co-operation resolutions adopted 
at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahiuedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

“Since doubts have been raised by reason of the Nou-ito-openhlon 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council-entry, whether 
there has been any change in the policy of the Congress, this Congress 
affirms that the principle and policy of that boycott remain unaltered, 

u This Congress further declares thar the said principle and 
policy form the foundation of constructive work and appeals to the 
Nation to carry out the programme of constructive work as adopted 
at Bardbli and prepare for the adoption of Civil Disobedience. This 



Congress further calls upon every RC.C. to take immediate steps in 
tins behalf with a view to speedy attainment of our goal/* 


The Coeanada Congress was memorable for more than one feature. It 
was perhaps the grandest Congress ever heldfor the lay-out of roads, 
for the magnificent tent which was to be permanently the property of the 
Congress, for the close attention paid to the smallest detail in arrange¬ 
ment^ for the equable weather, and for the boosing of Presidents and 
leaders on the premises. Such a Congress made itself memorable too for 
the interpretation that Non-co-operation could be effected as much from 
ineido the Councils as from outside. It was the unpleasant duty of Coca- 
nada to record the Nation sorrow over the demise of 3* Kfisturi Banga 
Iyengar, whose Nationalism was an evergrowing culture and who, like 
Dadabh&i was on a level with his age,. and of Aswim Kumar Dutta who 
was loved all over Bengal and whose memory is revered all over the 
country The continued incarceration of Damodar Vinayak Samrkar 
evoked condemnation by the Congress, The National Pact that was pre¬ 
pared was asked to be cmculatcd along with the 'Bengal Pact 3 prepared 
by Beshbandhu Das, The Congress welcomed the movement for the 
formation of an all-India volunteer organisation into which was later 
merged the movement of Civic Guards, 

A scheme of separate Congress Departments was called for, as also a 
scheme of a National Service of paid workers to work these various de¬ 
partments. Kenya aroused the wholehearted—albeit powerless—sympathy 
of the Congress, and Srimati S&rojini Devi and Mr, George Joseph were 
deputed as delegates to the Kenya Indian Congress, 

The Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at Delhi and the Katya 
graha Committee were absorbed in the Working Committee, An All- 
India Khadda* Board was formed with power to organise khaddar work. 
Emigration was advised to be stopped from India, and a Committee was 
appointed to examine Labour conditions of Indian emigrants to Ceylon, 
A number of amendments to the Constitution were carried, and finally the 
Congress took up Government s challenge to the right of free association 
of Indians for non-violent activities in attacking the Akali Dal of the S. 
<L P. Committee and resolved to stand by the Sikhs in their 'present' 
struggle and render all possible assistance, including assistance with men 
and money. 

, At this point, it ia but meet to digress a while and give a succinct 
account of the birth of the Reform movement amongst the Sikhs* The 
j Akali Sikhs with their blank turbans and cries of f Bat Sri AkaP and their 
Longer Khanas had become an unfailing annexe to the Congress. When 
\ a foreign Government assumes control over the country, it is only to be 
expected that* oetopu&difce, they would extend their grasp over almost 
every institution in the land, economic, educational or even religious. The 
English annexed the Punjab in 1849, and when in the transition, the affairs 
of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the centre and stronghold of Sikhism, 
were in confusion, a Committee of baptized Sikhs was appointed as Trustee 
with a Government-ap pointed Sardrah or guardian. They had a manager 



liandting Jaes a ye ar, and as often happens in such casets the Comniitee- 
was dropped in 1881, and the manager became all-powerful. Want of 
control Sored irresponsibility and corruption, and after repeated clashes 
between managers and priests on one side and the Sikh public on the other 
with a puzzled Government in the middle; a Committee was established to¬ 
wards the end of 1920 which became the Gnrudwarii Siromani PrabandhjSk 
Committee, whose first President was Sirdar Sundar Singh Majitbia who 
became, shortly alter, n Member of the Execvitive Council of the Punjab 
Government. The Reformists were known m Akalis who brought more 
historic Gamdwaras under their control* A collision occurred at Tara 
Taran in which several Sikhs were injured and two died. Wo have al¬ 
ready described at lengtli the tragedy of Nankara Sahib early in 1921, pud 
the cold-blooded murders of innocent pilgrims in it. The Police looked 
upon the movement as sue designed for the capture of power and wealth 
associated with the Gurudwaraa Thi? view encouraged mahanU —even 
those who had settled terms with the Akalis, to resile from them and Gov¬ 
ernment also pursued a "policy of wholesale repression against Reform¬ 
ing Sikhs. M In May, 1921, hundreds of Sikhs were thrown into prison 
> and the discredited mahmts were restored to power. The S.GJP.C., there¬ 
fore, passed a. resolution of N.C.G. with Government, so far as this Reform 
was concerned, in May. 1921. 

The Girrdwara Bill contemplated by Government had to be dropped, 
being unacceptable to any shade of opinion, including moderates and co- 
operators. Sikhs were prosecuted for wearing kirpans beyond certain 
length. The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee protested on 10th 
Jtdy, 1921, and the Sikh® imprisoned were released at the end of the 
month. Barbarous sentences of 18 years and 7 years R, I. were passed 
against Rhai Kartar Singh of Jhabbar and Bhai Raja Singh of Bluchar. 
On the 28th August, 1921, the Sikh members of the Legislatures were called 
upon to resign. Sirdar Bahadur Sirdar Mehtab Singh, Barrister-at-Law, 
resigned his Government Advocateship and Deputy Presidentship of the 
Punjab Legislative Council, as a protest against the policy of Government 
regarding the Gurudwara movement* These two long-term prisoner* and 
many others were released in the beginning of September, 1921* But 
Sirdar Sardul Singh Kaveeshar, General Secretary of the Punjab P.C.C. 
who had been sentenced to 5 years R. I. under S. 124-A I,P.C. in June, 
1921, and other Gurudwara workers were not released. Suddenly on the 
7th November, 1921, Government snatched away the keys of the iosha- 
khmas of the Golden Temple. This prevented the decoration on the birth¬ 
day of Sri Guru Nanak Dev. A certain manager was appointed tempo¬ 
rarily by Government, but lie was not allowed to assume charge by the 
S.G.P.C. arid he resigned. Since then the ‘keys’ became the bone of con¬ 
tention and the subject ol public meetings of protest. But- Government 
applied the Seditious Meetings Act from the 26th November, 1921, and 
Sirdars Kharnk Singh and Mehtab Singh were sentenced to R. I* Sri Guru 
Govind Singh ’a birthday was coming off on the 5th January, 1922, and 
Government offered the keys to the S.Q.P,C. pending the final decision of 
the civil suit filed by Government* The &G.P.C. refused. After 200 Sikh 
workers were, arrested, Government stopped their course and-released all 
prisoners unconditionally, and the keys were restored on 11-1-1922. Pandit 



Dina Nath's continued detention gave rise to renewed agitation and Civil 
Disobedience of the Seditions Meetings Act, the whole Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the S.GJIO. speaking at a public meeting on. the 8th February, 
3922. He was then released, m also Baba Gnrudutt Singh of the Koma- 
gatamaru fame (19.14). The S.G.XLC. was not a political body, but in a 
small community, politicians aud-Social or Religious Reformers easily get 
mixed up or even identified. Nor would Government allow this distinction 
to he maintained. The religious prestige of the Durbar Sahib was used to 
whitewash the crimes of General Dyer, when he was given KhUa'at at 
th Golden Temple by the official manager t and Lord Finlay turned this 
event to the best account in the House of Lords when he said that the 
Sikhs had approved of "General Dyer's action and even made him a Sikln 
Agam, it w ns in the Golden Temple that the official manager got it pro¬ 
claimed tli^t the Budge Budge, martyrs were not Sikhs, Government ob¬ 
tained war loan of Tte. 50.090 from the Temple funds during the Great 
War* 

The Akaiis wore black Turbans. From about the L'nd week of March, 
1922, “by a well arranged coup, wholesale arrets of A kalis were curried 
simultaneously in 13 s selected Districts of the Punjab and the Sikh States 
of Patiala and Kapurtkala, and within a fortnight about 3*700 black- 
turbanccl Sikhs were arrested." Sardar Kharak Singh, President of die 
&G.RG and the F.P.C.O, was given 4 years KJ. ^Kirpans,” Government 
said, early in March, 1922, 14 were swords and their manufacture required 
licenses.” People were directed to wear Kir pans in the maimer prescribed 
by Government Some Military Sikhs were imprisoned for wearing them 
at all and received sentences ranging from 4 to 18 years, R.f Bnha Guru- 
dutt Singh (of the Komagatamaru) was rearrested mid sentenced to 5 
years' transportation in July, 1922, and Master Mota Singh of the anti- 
Rowlatt Act agitation, for 8 yearn 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act was the supreme master oi the 
day and the security sections were its assistants. “The Police were 
the masters of the situation and they had a jolly time of it/' wrote a 
leader. Pandit Maiaviya visited the Punjab and got a Committee appoint¬ 
ed under the Presidency of Pewan Bahadur Raja Nanendra Nath H to in¬ 
vestigate the official excesses, illegalities and barbarities" The Punjab 
Government published a communique dated 14th May. 1922, warning 
the Religious Reformers against association with “the disorderly and 
Criminal conduct of men, who have no real connection with Reform,” The 
reference was 'obviously to Congressmen, Altogether 1,900 to 2 r 000 Sikh 
workers were arrested by the 15th June. 1922. 

Then occurred the Guruka Bagh affair which has been mentioned under 
the year 1922, Suffice it to say here that the Sikhs proved Gandhi's state¬ 
ment that “to face a bullet was easier than receive a lathi blow and those 
who endured it non-violently deserved their respect.” The excesses com¬ 
mitted in connection with this event were the subject of enquiry by an 
European of the Punjab Government, bleu like Mr. Andrews bore teste* 
many to their seriou' character. “It is one of the most moving and 
pathetic sights I ever have seen/' said he, “the triumph of non-violence 
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is so complete. It is to the men a real nartyrdom. There was a block¬ 
ade, as pointed out by Pandit Motilal "Nehru, and not a particle of any 
foodstuff' was allowed to pass tine barbed wire fencing: for several -days 
and those who canned such stuff were severely beaten.** "My car was 
searched," he added "at the entrance to the Gurudwaras, before it was 
allowed to pass through the small opening in the fencing," 

One woman was wounded Decause she nursed some sufferers. One 
bore the marks of horse } s hoofs, Two were killed and when Government 
launched a case, against the alleged culprits, they were acquitted. Some 
of the spectators were harassed, there were allegations of theft and rob¬ 
bery and looting against the Police—in the Press. Mr, MacPberson, 
Superintendent of Police, was the author of a book on taJAi-racercisea and 
bore testimony as follows:— 

"It is quite possible that some injuries, such as fractures, may 
have occurred. The jalhas did not resist the Police at any time, being 
quite non-violent. It is possible that name of the injured became un¬ 
conscious, 053 cases of injuries had been tabulated as 269 above the 
trunk, 300 on the front of the body, 70 bram, 60 to genitals, 10 to 
permacum, 7 to teeth, and 158 contused wounds, 8 incised, 2 punc¬ 
tured, 40 urine trouble, 9 fractures and 2' dislocations," 

There were 210 arrests in this: connection. Fines to the tune of 
Rs. 1,27,000 were levied by a single Honorary Magistrate at 4 sittings. 
Swarai Shraddhauand was sentenced to 18 months. On the 22nd October, 
a jatha solely composed of 101 Military pensioners, containing about 55 
non-commissioned officers, the remaining being sepoys, started with Mili¬ 
tary band from Amritsar to Guruka Ragh and 50,000 men accompanied 
them. When the train carrying the Military prisoners after conviction 
was approaching Fanja Saheb, a number of people were waiting with food 
for the prisoners and on hearing that the train would not stop at the 
station, squatted on the Railway line. The train was not stopped and 
the result was that two died and eleven were injured. After a time, the 
beating stopped and arrests took place. 'Ring-leaders 1 were severely 
punished. But the worst of it was not yet over. When in response to 
public pressure and to a resolution of the Punjab Council on the 8th 
March, 1923, the Afcalis were released in batches, one batch of 170 Akalls ^ 
released at Rawalpindi were severely mauled and injured and dispersed 
by force on the ground that they did not take the stated route from thb 
Railway station. Military, Police and Cavalry combined to effect the dis¬ 
persal, 128 persons received serious injuries. Pindi observed a complete 
hartal from 3rd May in sympathy. When a Committee was suggested to 
go into the whole affair, in the Punjab Legislative Council, the Chief 
Secretary to the Punjab Government quietly asked the people to let by¬ 
gones fee hy-gones and let the memories of the unhappy events of Ghirnka 
Bagh die as speedily as possible and not to rake up old sores as the Hunter 
Committee had done- To knock down a fellow and ask him to forget it 
quickly is neither statesmanship nor sportsmanship. Yet the majority of 
the members of the Punjab Legislative Council were satisfied and did not 
press the Resolution moved by Mr. K. Rallia Ham, The troubles of the 
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A kalis were not destined to bo over yet, and we may as well give then* 
now in a connected form, in spite of the fact that we are partly anticipat¬ 
ing tlie events of the year 1921 The Maharaja of Nabha "abdicated 1 in 
the middle of 1923, but tins was interpreted by the S.G.P.C* as deposition 
anti it began an agitation for his restoration, holding meetings at Jaito in 
the Nabha State, among other places. Tile speeches delivered were alleged 
to be seditions and the speakers, while engaged in reading the Akkand 
Fmtf were arrested. 

Trouble thus arose over the reading of the Alchand Pant at Jaito in 
the Nabha Strife and jathas of 25 continued to be sent daily for some time 
to Jaito to resume the reading. Later in February, a *ShahidF jatha of 
500 was sent. Dr, Eitchlew and Acharya A, T* Gidwaniaccompanied this 
jatJw m spectators. It was fired on near Jaito and there were some deaths, 
Kitehlew and Gidwani were both arrested by the Nabha authorities, on 
attempting to render aid to the injured, but the former was released after 
a few days while the latter continued to be in the Nabha jail till the year- 
end* "Shahidi* jathas continued to march and met with arrests. Thou¬ 
sands of these A kalis were in. jail and the treatment given to them was re¬ 
ported to he bad* Acharya Gidwani *s place on the Akali Sahayak Bureau 
was taken by Mr, K, M, Fanikkar. The Working Committee sent an En¬ 
quiry Sub-Committee to enquire into charges of ill-treatment of Akali 
prisoners and also rendered substantial financial aid to the families of 
Akali prisoners. The whole question was settled later when an Act was 
passed regarding the control of the Gurudwaras. 


'CHAPTER Y 

Congress at the Cross-roads ( 1924 ) 

I 

The year 1924 opened, in a sense, with absolute gloom in the atmos¬ 
phere, Gandhi's sudden and serious illness in jail overshadowing every 
thing else. Most people associate particular years with particular out¬ 
standing events. So do we, and When we think of 1924, we call to mind 
Gandhi’s serious illness, operation ami release four years before it was 
due, the triumph of the Swaraj party in the Legislatures, then the Akali 
troubles to which we have already referred, the murder of jpmest Day 
in the streets of Calcutta and the Dinajpur resolution on Gopinath Saha, 
the Juhu conversations and their failure, the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee meeting at Ahinedabad and the ever-memorable scenes and strifes 
that occurred at it, the renewed repression in Bengal followed by the 
arrest of Subash Chandra Bose and other eminent Congressmen, the com¬ 
munal riots, Gandhi’s fast of 21 days and the Unity Conference at Delhi, 
the threat of arrest of C. It. Das, the All-Parties’ Conference in Bombay 
and its mfraeluous deliberations, the death of Bi Annua,—the aged and 
venerable mother of the Ali Brothers,—the Bel gaum Congress with Gandhi 
as President and the division of the Congress activities into two distinct¬ 
ive fronts,—the Constructive front And the Council front. 

Gandhi’s sudden illness with appendicitis on the 12th January, 3924 
and the radical operation for appendicitis at the hands of Colonel Mad- 
doek at dead of night caused widespread anxiety in the country, hut it 
was soon relieved by Gandhi’s fair recovery and his premature and un¬ 
conditional release on the 5th February. 

His release brought him, however, no rest or peace. The split that 
occurred at Cocanada was tending to become wider and wider. On the 
one hand the no-ehangers were hoping that Gandhi's return might reverse 
the engine of the Congress, hack along the track of Civil Disobedience. On 
the other, the pro-changers were naturally anxious to consolidate their 
victories at. Delhi and Cocanada and take away from them the taint that 
appeared still to be clinging to them. Earnest efforts were made to reconcile 
the conflicting issues and standpoints in the country. Gandhi spent some 
time in Juhii—a sea-side resort near Bombay, and what later came to be 
known as the Juhu conversations between Gandhi and Messrs. Das and 
Nehru went on for a time raising hopes of agreement. In the month of 
May, 1924, Gandhi published a statement which we make no apology for 
extracting in full, for its sympathetic tone is aa clear as its prophetic cha¬ 
racter, and side by side with it we give the statement of Deshbandhu Das 
and Motilalji which were simultaneously published at the time. 
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Before we publish these historic statements, it Is but right to state 
the developments in the Assembly and the powerful hold which the Swara¬ 
jists had attained over the forces inside the Legislature. 

The Swaraj Party having been organised, the elections to the various 
Legislative bodies were contested by tjte Swaraj Party, and the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly presented a compact and welbdiseiphned party of 43 Swa- 
rajisfcs who were pledged to carry out their programme. They could easily 
command a working majority in tlio Legislature by securing the sympathy 
and support of .the Nationalist Party—composed of equally patriotic citi¬ 
zens though they'had not accepted the cult o£ Non-co-operation* With 
this accession of strength, the Swarajists secured a series of victories,— 
the first being on Pandit Motilai Nehru's amendment in favour of i£ a 
Bound Table Conference to recommend a Scheme of Full Responsible Gov- 
eminent in, India, ” to a proposition tabled by Mr. T* Rasgaehari pressing 
for an immediate change in the constitutional machinery, Pandftji chal¬ 
lenged the justice of the Preamble of the Government of India Act of 
19 19 t and at the time declared “ that hm party could not be dismissed 
n* wrechem. He was not asJniig for Responsible Government, to he hand¬ 
ed over an it were, tied up in a bundle* His party had come there to offer 
their qo-opo ration, If the Go vernment would receive this co-operation, 
they would find that the Swarajists were their men. If not, the Swara ¬ 
jists would stand on their rights and continue to be Non-co-operator^/ 1 

Sir M* Hailey the Home Member, stated that the demand for Domi¬ 
nion Status was entirely now and it was inconsistent with the specific pro¬ 
vision of the Government of India Act, that advance towards Self-Gov* 
eminent was to take the form of successive stages. Government had a 
series of defeats and amongst the most notable of these may be mentioned 
the passing of the resolutions calling for the release of certain political 
prisoners, for the repeal of Regulation III of 1818, for the imposition of a 
countervailing duty on South African coal imported into India and for the 
appointment of a Committee of enquiry into the Sikh situation. The de* 
feats of Government were really victories to the Swaraj Party whose 
strength was reinforced by the strength of the Independents, the Nation¬ 
alists* and even the Moderates from time to time. We say so because-the 
Swaraj Party had laid down in its programme that its demand should 
take the shape of an ®imatom calling for the release of all political prL 
toners, for the repeal of all repressive laws- and for the summoning of a 
National Convention to lay down the linen of the future Constitution for 
India. ** 

Refusal of Supply:-—The next great achievement for the Swarajists 
svas the throwing out of the first four heads under the demand for grants. 
This unprecedented course” was tantamount to the refusal of supplies. 
Pandit Motilai Nehru contended on the other hand * 4 that his present motion 
has nothing to do with the wrecking or destroying policy of Non-eo-opexn- 
tion, and was in effect a perfectly constitutional and legitimate means of 
drawing attention to the grievatices of the country/* 

We now give the statements of Gandhi and of Das and Nehru ‘which 
were issued m a result of the Joliu conversations, in order to present to 
the reader the developments that took place by the middle of summer, 1824, 
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GANDHI’S STATEMENT 
A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 

After having dismissed with Swarajist friends, the vexed ques¬ 
tion of entry into the Legislative Assembly and the Councils by Con¬ 
gressmen, I nm sorry to have to say that I have not been able to see 
eye to eye with the Swarajists. I assure the public that there has been 
no lack of willingness or effort on my part to accept the Swarajist 
position* My task would be much simpler if I could identif}' myself 
with it. It can be no pleasure to me to oppose, even in thought, the 
most valued and respected leaders, some of whom have made great 
sacrifices in the cause of the country and who yield to no one in their 
love of freedom of the Motherland.; but in spite of my effort and 
willingness, I have failed to be convinced by their argument Nor is 
the difference between them and myself one of mere detail. There 
is an honest and fundamental difference* I retain the opinion that 
Council-entry is inconsistent with Non-co-operation, as I conceive it. 
Nor is this difference a mere matte c of interpretation of the word 
‘Noiv e o-operation/ hut relates to the essential mental attitude result¬ 
ing m different treatment of vital problems. It is with reference to 
such mental attitude that the success or failure of the triple boycott 
is to he judged, add not merely by a reference to the actual results 
attained. It is from that point of view that I say that to be out of 
the legislati vc bodies is fax* advantageous to the country than to 
be in them, I have, however, mitea to convince my Swarajist friends, 
but I recognise, so long as they think otherwise, their place is un¬ 
doubtedly in the Councils. It is tfee best for us all. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Swarajists could be con¬ 
vinced by the arguments I advanced in the course of the conversa¬ 
tions, There are many of them who arc amongst the ablest, most 
experienced, and honest patriots. They have not entered tho legislative 
bodies,. without iuU deliberation, and they must not be expected to 
retire from the position until experience has convinced them of the 
futility of their method. 

The question, therefore, before the country is not an e>; ami mo¬ 
tion and distribution of the merits of the Swarajist view and mine. The 
question is, what is to be done now regarding Council-entry as a 
settled fact? Are the Non-eo-operators to keep up their hostility 
against the Swarajist method, or are they to remain neutral and even 
help wherever it is possibh or consistent with their principles? 

NO ANT1SWAEAJIST PROPAGANDA 

The Delhi and Coeanada reflations have permitted those Con¬ 
gressmen who have no come lent ions scruples to enter the Councils 
and the Assembly if they wanted to. In my opinion, the Swarajists 
are, therefore, justified in entering the legislative bodies and expect¬ 
ing perfect neutrality on the part of the * no-changers* * They arc also 
justified in resorting to obstruction, because Budh was their policy, 
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aud the Congress laid down no conditions as td their entry. If the 
work of the Swarajists prospers and. the country benefits, such an 
ocular demonstration cannot but convince honest sceptics like me or 
our error, and I brow the Swarajists to he patriotic enough to retrace 
their steps when experience has disillusioned them. I would there¬ 
fore be no party to putting any obstacles in their way or to carrying 
on any propaganda against the Swarajists entry into the Legisla¬ 
tures, though I cannot actively help them in a project in which x do 
not believe. The purpose of the Delhi and Cocanada resolutions was 
to allow the Swarajists a chance' of trying the method of Council- 
entry and that purpose can be served only if the no-changers , with 
scrupulous honesty, allow the Swarajists full liberty to pursue their 
programme in the Councils, unfettered by any obstruction from 
them. 

POLICY WITHIN COUNCILS 

■With regard to the method of work in the Councils, I will say 
that I would "enter a legislative body, if only' I found that I could, at 
ail use it to advantage. If, therefore, I enter the Councils, I should, 
without following a general policy of obstruction, endeavour■ tm give 
strength to the constructive programme of the Congress. _ I■ 
therefore, move resolutions requiring the Central and „ rovmcial int¬ 
ernments, as the case may be, 

(X) To make all their cloth purchases in handspun aud hand- 

woven khaddar, ..... L e • „i„«, 

(2) To impose a prohibitive duty on foreign clotn. 

(3) To abolish the drink and drug revenue, aim at least corres¬ 
pondingly reduee the Army expenditure. 

If the Government refuse to enforce such resolutions when car¬ 
ried in the Legislatures, I should invite them to dissolve them and 
take the vote of-the electors on the specific points. If the Govern¬ 
ment would not dissolve, I should resign my seat and prepare the 
country for Civil Disobedience. When that stage is reached, the 
Swarajists will find me ready to work with and under them. My teat 
of fitness for Civil Disobedience remains the same as before. 

advice to no changers 

During the state of probation, I should advise the ‘no-changera ’ 
not to worry about what the Swarajists are doing or saying, and to 
prov, their own faith by prosecuting the constructive 
undivided energy and concentration. Khaddar and National Schools 
are enough to occupy every available worker who believes in qmet 
honest and undemonstrative work. The Hmdu-Muslim problem too 
will tax the best energy and faith of the workers. The no-changers 
can justify their opposition to Council-entry, only by showing the 
results of their application to the constructive programme, even as 
the ‘pro-changers’ must justify their entry by results. The no- 
changers’ arc in one respect in an advantageous position, for they 
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declared their faith in the constructive programme, but their con¬ 
tention is that, by itself, the constructive programme cannot enable 
the country to reach the goal. In the prosecution, however, of the con¬ 
structive programme outside the Legislatures, all.—‘no-changers’, 
‘pro-ehangefs’ and others,—can, if they will, work in union through 
their respective organisations, if necessary. 

The statement is incomplete without an examination of the work¬ 
ing of the Congress organisation, I hold drastic and definite views 
in the matter, but I must reserve their expression for a future, though 
early, occasion. 


SWARAJIST STATEMENT 


The following is the statement of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal 


Nehru:— 


We are obliged to Mahatma Gandhi for .the trouble he has taken 
to discuss with us the various points involved in the question of 
Council-entry, and are indebted to his courtesy for the opportunity 
we have had of seeing an advance copy of the statement he has issued 
to the Press, The views expressed by hira in the course of the con¬ 
versation, and those embodied in the Press statement, have all been 
considered by us with the care and attention due to his great per¬ 
sonality, but, with all the reverence we entertain for him and his opi¬ 
nions, we remain unconvinced by bis reasoning. 


COUNCIL-ENTRY AND N. C. 0. 


We regret that we have not been able to convince Mahatma 
Gandfi' of the soundness of the Swarajist position regarding Couneil- 
cntry. We fail to understand how such entry can be regarded as in¬ 
consistent with the Non-eo-operation resolution of the Nagpur Con¬ 
gress. But if Non-co-operation is more a matter of mental attitude 
than of the application of a living principle to the existing facts of 
our national life, with special reference, to the varying 'attitude of 
the bureaucratic Government which rules that life,' we conceive it 
to be our duty to sacrifice even Non-co-operation to serve the real, 
interests of the country. In our view, this principle includes self- 
reliance in all the activities which make for the healthy growth, of 
the Nation and resistance to the bureaucracy as it impedes our pro¬ 
gress towards Swaraj. We are, however, anxious to end this fruitless 
verbal discussion, making it clear that Council-entry is, and can be, 
thoroughly consistent with the principle of Non-co-operation as we 
understand that principle to be. 


IMPLICATIONS OP OBSTRUCTION 


We desire further to make it clear that we have not used in our 
programme the word ‘obstruction’ in the technical sense of English 
Parliamentary history, Obstruction in that sense is impossible in 
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subordinate and limited legislative bodies, such as ihe Legislative 
Assembly and Provincial Legislatures tinder the Reforms Act un¬ 
doubtedly are. Possibly another word should have been found to con¬ 
vey'our meaning- We may state, however, that our position is really 
not so much that of obstruction in the Parliamentary sense es that 
of resistance to the obstruction placed in our path to Swaraj by the 
bureaucratic Government, It is this resistance which we meant to 
imply when we used the word ‘obstruction’. This was clearly indi¬ 
cated in the way we defined and described Non-co-operation in the 
preamble to the Constitution of the Swaraj Party. It is the removal 
of such bureaucratic obstruction which we feel we mint.t emphasize. 
This is the policy which we have hitherto followed in the legislative 
bodies, and It is tins policy which must in future he more and more 
effectively directed to the varying needs and problems of our national' 
life. 

Here again wc are anxious to end all verbal discussion as to 
whether this can be aptly described as a policy of “uniform, conti¬ 
nuous and consistent obstruction.” We are content to detail our policy 
and then leave it to our friends to give it a more appropriate name, 
should they -so desire, 

FUTURE PROGRAMME OF WORK 

In the light of this principle aud polity we would here state our 
future programme of action within and outside the legislative bodies. 

Within the legislative bodies we must continue(1) To throw 
out budgets unless and until the system of Government is altered jn 
recognition of our rights, or as a matter of settlement between Parlia¬ 
ment and the people "of this country. In justification of this step, till 
that we need point out arc a few sali&pt facts connected with the. Budget 
in the Central Government, which are more or Jess true of Provincial 
Budgets also. Out of a total of 131 erores |pselnding railways) only 
16 crores are votnble. Further, out of the non-votable amount, as 
much as 67 crores, i.e., more than half the amount of the Budget are 
for Military expenditure. It is thus clear that the people of this 
country have the right, to vote only less than l./7th nf the total amount 
of the Budget, and even the exercise of this limited right is subject to 
the power ° of restoration vested in the Governor-General. It is, 
therefore, clear that the people have neither any voice in the framing 
of the Budget, nor any control over those who frame it. They have no 
power cither over the raising of the revenue or its expenditure. On 
what principle then, may wc ash. is it. ouv duty to puss such a Budget 
and take the responsibility of being u party to it? We have no doubt 
of the support of many self-respecting men in the country in holding, 
as we do, that it is our clear duty to throw out such Budgets in all 
legislative bodies, unless and until this Vicious system is changed. 

REJECTION OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 

2. To throw out all proposals for Legislative enactments by which 
the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power. It is conceivable 
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, afc some S° w) a>ay incidentally result from a few of suck measures; 
tnit ive are clearly of opinion that in the larger interest of the country 
it is. better to temporarily sacrifice such little benefits l-atlier than 
tiucl an. iota to the powers of the bureaucracy, which are already ir- 
resistible. * 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

a. To .introduce ail resolutions, measures and hills which are 
necessary for the healthy growth of our National life and the conse¬ 
quent displacement of the bureaucracy. We heartily accept the sug¬ 
gestions made by Mahatma Gandhi in his statement, and we think that 
Lie resojttfaoiiu* Emrtionetl by him in support of the coHHtruclive nro- 
gramme of the Congress should certainly be accepted by the Swaraj 
Party. The principle m Keif-reliance ami resistance to bureaucratic 
obstruction, upon which we have hitherto acted calls for their adoption 
■■md if the constructive work of the Congress comes within, the. prin¬ 
ciple of Non-co-operation, no less do these resolutions, although they 
represent constructive activity within the legislative bodies. 

4. To follow a definite economic policy, based on the same prin¬ 
ciples, so as to prevent the drain of public wealth from India by 
cheeking all activities leading to exploitation. 

To make this policy effective, wc should take and occupy every 
place which is open to the members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures by election. In our opinion, we should not only fill elec¬ 
tive posts, but serve on every Committee where it is possible. "We 
invite the attention of the members of our Party to this important 
rp’estjon, and we call upon them to decide this matter us soon ns possible. 

POLICY OUTSIDE COUNCILS 

Our policy outside the legislative bodies should be as follows 

Li the.first place we should give our whole-hearted support to 
the constructive programme of Malm.turn Gandhi and work that pro- 
gyamtne united tv through the Congress organisations, We are de¬ 
cidedly of opinion that our Council work must necessarily lose much 
of its strength without the hacking of the constructive work onteide, 
for it is not inside but outside the Legislatures that wo must look for 
that sanction without which the effective carrying nit of our Council 
policy is impossible. Indeed, in the matter of constructive work, the 
mutual support of both inside and outside activity must, in our opi¬ 
nion, give strength to the very sanction upon which we rely. In this 
connection, we unhesitatingly accept the suggestion of" Mahatma 
Gandhi regarding Civil Disobedience. We can. assure him that the 
moment we find that it is impossible to meet the selfish obstinacy of 
the bureaucracy without Givi) Disobedience, we will retire from the 
legislative bodies and help him to prepare the country for Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, if by that time the country hits not already become prepar¬ 
ed, and we will then unreservedly place ourselves under his guidance, 
and work through the Congress organisation under his banner, in order 
0—18 
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that we may unitedly work out a substantial programme of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience* 

LABOUR AND THE CONGRESS 

In the second place, we must supplement the work of the Congress 
by helping the labour and peasant organisations throughout the 
country. The problem of labour is always a difficult problem to solve 
in every country* but in India the difficulties are greater- On the 
one hand, we must find .out a way of organisation by which we can 
prevent exploitation of labour by capitalists or by landlords, brit on 
the other hand, we must be on our guard to see that these very orga¬ 
nisations may not themselves be the sou ice of oppression by nursing 
extravagant and unreasonable demands. Labour, undoubtedly, re¬ 
quires protection, but so do industrial enterprises* Our organisation 
must protect both from exploitation, and the Trade Union Congress 
must be so organised m to be able to serve this useful purpose. ^ 0 
hold that in the long rim the real interests of both and of the country 
at large are identical. 

CONCLUSION 

We feel happy that we have had this opportunity of putting our 
views before the country side by side with Mahatma Gandhi s opi¬ 
nion, for we feel certain that tlieir perusal will make it obvious mat, 
notwithstanding some differences of view, there is an abiding and 
fundamental unity amongst both parties of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. Both parties feel the necessity of working the constr ue liv e 
programme whether within or outside the legislative bodies, in this 
direction, we feel confident, lies the germ of a fruitful alliance between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Swaraj Party* Our joint effort, m the 
same or different directions, will furnish a fitting answer to the bu¬ 
reaucracy, unwilling to recognise the rights and liberties of the Indian 
people, and we emphatically assert that, in our determination to work 
with the same object in the same or different spheres, is expressed 
the determination of the Indian Nation to bring the struggle fm 
Swaraj io a successful issue. 

The Juhu conversations paved the way for the decisions of the A*I.O,C. 
taken at Ahmeuabad on June 27, 28, and 29th. All members of elected 
Congress organizations were required to send in 2,000 yards of even and 
wfdUivisted self-spun yarn every month, and a penalty clause was attach¬ 
ed to it, by which any default in this behalf would automatically create a 
vacancy in the position of the defaulter. When this was being discussed, 
n number of members walked out of the Committee to mark their resent¬ 
ment of the penalty clause* Accordingly, although It was passed by 67 
to 87 votes, still, in view of the possible reversal of voting Jf if the vote.? oi 
the withdrawals had been given £ against/ " the penalty clause was with¬ 
drawn by Gandhi. The Committee recommended disciplinary action 
against defaulters in general. 
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Emphasis was laid next on the five boycotts,—of foreign doth, Gov¬ 
ernment Law Courts, schools and colleges, titles, find Legislatures, subject 
to the Cocamda resolution, and Congress voters were strictly enjoined not 
to elect to the various organisations subordinate to the Congress those who 
do not believe in the principle, and do not carry out in their own person, 
the said five boycotts. The opium policy of Government was condemned, the 
Rev. C. F. Andrews being requested to conduct an enquiry into the opium 
habits of the Assamese people. The Sikhs were congratulated on their 
bravery and cool courage exhibited at the time of unnecessary and cruel 
firing at J&ito. 

I he resolution of the sitting that excited much feeling was die one 
relating to the condemnation of the murder of Mr. Earnest Day bv Gopi 
Nath Saha which the Committee regretted. It offered its condolence to the 
family of the deceased, find, though deeply sensible of the love however 
misguided, of the country prompting the murder, the A.I.C.O. strongly 
condemned this and all such political murders arid was emphatically of 
opinion that all such acts were inconsistent with the non-violent policy of 
(lie Congress, and was of opinion that such acts retard the progress to¬ 
wards Swaraj and interfere with the preparations for Civil Disobedience. 
There was a battle-royal over this resolution. There was no concealing die 
fact that it was not to the Deshbandhu’s taste; not that lie did not swear 
by non-violence, hut that he would change the emphasis on the different 
clauses considerably. Gandhi was disappointed to find, some of bis dearest 
and closest followers voting against the resolution, and that was one of 
the few occasions on which he wept in public. The tension of the situa¬ 
tion was due to the fact that at the Dinajpore (Bengal) Provincial Con¬ 
ference a much stronger resolution had been passed applauding Gopiuath 
Balia’s selflessness and sacrifice, and paying its respectful homage to Ins 
patriotism. 

The Swarajists did not secure at this meeting all that they would have 
lilted to, and they had to wait till November before they consolidated their 
hard-won success. So far as the no-eh angers were concerned, there was a 
wonderful response to the Yarn-membership. In August, there were 2,780 
in September, 6,301, in October, 7,741. and in November, 7,905 members. 

But the bane of the year was the outbreak of communal troubles in 
various places,—-specially at Delhi, Guibarga, Nagpur, Lucknow, Shah- 
jahanpur, Allahabad, Jubbnlpore, and; worst of ail, at Kohat. The Kohat 
riots really broke the backbone of India. A Committee was appointed to 
investigate the causes and conditions of the riot—composed of Gandhi 
and Shaukat AIL The two produced a report, but unfortunately they 
differed in respect of the parties on which they fixed the blame for the 
disturbances. It is a decade since the events of the 9th and 10th Septem¬ 
ber, 1924, occurred, but the perusal of the reports on the Kohat outrages, 
printed and published for the Kohat Refugees Working Committee, by 
Laia Nafidlal, Head-Master, Rhratri School, Kohat, immediately after 
the riot, sends a thrill of horror through the reader. We cannot review 
f.he events beyond saying that after the shootings and carnage of the 9th 
and 10th September, a special train had to remove 4,000 Hindus, of whom 
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2,600 were living for two months after on the charity of Rawalpindi, and 
3.400 of other places. 

It is no wonder that Gandhi decided to go on a twenty-one days fast. 
He held himself responsible for all this fury and mm’deronsness and felt 
called upon to expiate his own guilt. The fast was a critical test to one who 
had iust emerged from a sharp and nearly fatal attack of appendicitis. 
The f&sfc was commenced in Manlana Mahomed AlFs house, Dellu, but 
later he was removed to a house outside the city. Advantage was taken of 
the fast to gather the leading Indians of all communities at a Umty Con¬ 
ference. which was attended also by the Metropolitan of Calcutta. The 
Conference had prolonged sittings from September 26'th to October «ntl, 
3924, The members of the Conference pledged themselves to use then- 
utmost endeavours (to enforce the principles (of freedom of conscience and 
religion) and condemn, any deviation from them even under provocation. 
A central National Panelmyct wan appointed, composed of Gandhi, as 
Chairman and Convener, and Haldm Ajmal Khan, Lalaji, G. K. ' 

Dr 8 K. Datta and Master Sunder Singh of Kyallpore. The Cw&ference 
laid down certain fundamental rights relating to liberty of holding and 
expressing religions beliefs and following religious practice, sacredness 
of places of worship, cow-slaughter, and music before mosques, with a 
statement of the limitations they must be subject to. The Press was warn¬ 
ed to he careful in his writings, and the people were requested to offer 
their prayers during the last w8ek of Claudius fast. The 8th of October 
was marked out for mass meetings for thanksgiving. 

Hardly had Gandhi emerged from .this fast when he had to face an 
Ail-Parties’ Conference in Bombay on Che 21st and 22nd 0 , November, 
and in continuation of it, a meeting of the A.I.O.C. on the -3rd and 24 tn 
of November, 1924. The object of the All-Parties’ Conference was te con¬ 
solidate opinion in India amongst all parties against the growing virulence 
of the repressive policy of Government in Bengal, which was directed ob¬ 
viously against the Swaraj Party as well as those conducting the Satya- 
eraba at Tarakeswar. The Conference condemned the Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance promulgated by the Bengal Government, and urged 
its withdrawal, as well as the withdrawal ol Reg. IH oi lolb it put 
down the unrest to the withholding of Swaraj, and appointed a Committee 
Of representatives of all political parties to prepare a scheme oi Swaraj 
including- a Communal Settlement,— 1.0 report not later than the 31st 
Marfh 1925 There was no doubt that the Conference was not expected 
to achieve mock. But very likely, Deshbandlra Das’s arrest was obviated 
hv it. The event of the year was the surrender of Gandhi to .Deshbandhu 
lias and Motilalji bn the question of Council-entry and the lifting of tne 
boycott. The joint statement issued by those three eminent men was 
accepted by the A.I.C.C. Contrast this joint statement with the separate 
statements published in the month of May that very year. The substance 
of tbe statement was that, in order to secure the co-operation of all parties, 
the programme of N.C.O. should be suspended as a National programme, 
except in so far as it relates to tbe. refusal to wear foreign cloth, and that, 
while different sections should devote themselves to different uelds oi 
constructive work, the Swaraj Party should work in the Councils. In ex- 
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Lmge for fins, Gandhi got a good price. In future. Congress members 
must give* 3,000 yards of hand-spun yarn monthly; instead of the annm! 
subscript ion of annas four. Let it bo marked that it is not only the mem¬ 
bers of elected committees that should pay the yarn subscription, but every 
member of the Congress whom we ordinarily describe as the fourranna 
member; The year is drawing nigh. The Congress is to be held at Bel- 
ytmm with Gandhi in the Chair. What an opportunity to proside over the 
Congress! 

THE EHLGATJM CONGRESS (1924) 

lu the history of Non-co-operation, Bel gaum is v. landmark. The re- i 
volt against Gandhism was almost complete. The Compress Stood at the 1 
parting of ways. Should Congressmen hereafter he in rival camps or ' 
cover up their differences by an agreement, and if the latter, who better I 
than Gandhi, who other than Gandhi could achieve this foraudfvble task , 
of pacifying the no-changcrs while withdrawing Civil Disobedience, and 
assuaging the feelings of Swarajists while resisting Canned!-entry? If f 
great programmes can be initiated only by great men, they can also be 
suspended by such great men and none others. It was, therefore, in the' 
fitness of the times, though not in the fitness of things, that Gandhi should 
preside over the Belgaum Congress of 1924. At Bclgaum he presented his 
marvellous. Presidential Address, only a summary of which was delivered 
at the Congress, In it, he recapitulated the progress of events since Sep¬ 
tember. .1920, and stated how the Congress had been principally an insti¬ 
tution for developing strength from within. The boycotts were all taken 
up by the parties ccmeerred. Though not a single boycott was anywhere 
near completion, every one of them tended to diminish the prestige of the 
Institution boycotted. The greatest of all boycotts was the boyc-oii of vio¬ 
lence. Non-violence, however, did not quite develop from a passive form 
of helplessness to the enlightened form of resourcefulness. The intolerance 
against those who did not; non-eo-operate became a new 'violence of a 
subtler type. Nevertheless, non-violence, such us it. was, kept violence 
under check. There was no mistaking the fact that the capacity fox' suffer¬ 
ing for a cau*e must advance it. The time, however, came for a halt. 
People that had non-m-operated began to repent in many cases. The re¬ 
action made them worse than ever before they non-eo-operuted, So all the 
boycotts had to be lifted. The boycott of foreign cloth alone remained. 
That boycott was not merely a right but a duty—as much as it would be 
to boycott foreign water or foreign rice and wheat. Boycott is doubtless 
an exertion of pressure, bob pressure coming from goodwill and gentleness, 
not anger and ill-will. The Lancashire trade was immoral, because it was 
raided and sustained on the ruin of millions of India's peasants, and one 
Immorality led to another and many of the proved immoral acts of Britain 
were traceable to this one immoral traffic. Hence we h eA to take to hand- 
spinning and hanti-weaving which brought us into direct touch with the 
villagers. Gandhi, however, did not mean that all British goods would 
harm us. But cloth, whether British or foreign, did harm us. 

He was not fighting against machinery. He was not presenting all 
his views on machinery, any more than on non-violence. But the “wanton 



wicked destruction of one cottage industry of India which kept the 
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wolf from the doors of thousands’* was what he resented. An agreement 
in difference was reached between the Swarajists and himself- They 
agreed to the spinning franchise. He agreed to their work in Cotmcils. 
Then he deplored the Ilohat riots, gave his sympathy to the Akalis. dwelt 
upon untonchability, and spoke of the Swaraj Scheme* It is the end; we 
do not knew it. The spinning wheel, Hindu-Musltin unity and removal 
of nntonehability were the means, "'For me, It is enough to know the 
means; means and end are convertible «;enm in my philosophy h oi' life/ 1 
Thfe summing up of Gandhi’s philosophy was just what men of other per¬ 
suasions resented. With this preface, Gandhi suggested some points as 
relating to a Swaraj Scheme :—t 

Manual labour to be the qualification for franchise; the reduc¬ 
tion of Military expenditure, the eheape ling of justice, the abolition 
of intoxicating liquors mid drugs and revenues therefrom, reduction 
f of Civil and Military salaries, redistribution of Provinces on a lin¬ 
guistic "basis, examination of monopolies of foreigners, guarantee of 
| status to Chiefs without any hindrance from the Central Government, 
repeal of arbitrary powers, abolition of race distinction in services 
land religions freedom to various denominations, administration 
through vernacular languages, andJ;ljLUdL^ bc_th<^ Nalionaljangoage, 

The subject of-Independence naturally attracted his attention. His 
views had softened since Ahmedabad, for, then he was hoping for things. 
Now those hopes were all blasted so far as 'Government’s position and 
attitude were concerned. “I would strive for Sw&raj within the Empire, 
but would not hesitate to sever all connection, if severance became a. neces¬ 
sity through Britain’s own fault. M He then referred to the Swaraj Party 
and the constructive programme and wound up with a statement of the 
position in Bengal and a reiteration of his faith in non-violence. Id 
B engal, Lord Heading hud promulgated his Ordinance 1 of 1524—estab¬ 
lishing a summary procedure of arrest and trial, before Special Commis¬ 
sioners, of persons who, according to the Local Government, belonged to a 
revolutionary association. Gandhi accepted the view that the drive was 
being directed against. Swarajists. 

The Congress expressed its sorrow over the death of Bi Amma, Sir 
A. Chaudhnri, Sir A. Mukherji, Bhupendra Nath Basu, Dr. Subrahmama 
Aiyar, G. SI. Bhurjie and several other Congress workers and leaders. 
The agreement between Gandhi, and Nehru and Das, whiefb was passed 
by the A.I.CC. in November, was ratified. Congress franchise was like¬ 
wise altered. The exodus of Hindus from Kolijat was deplored and the 
Muslim residents of Kohat were exhorted to. assure tEeir^ Hipdu^bfiSihren 
of full protection of lives and property and the llindu Muhjarims were 
advised not to return except upon an honourable invitation from the Ixoliat 
Muslims. Sympathy was likewise expressed for the sufferers in Guibarga 
in the Nizam's State. TJntouekability and Vaikom Satyagraflm were dwelt 
1 upon. Paid National Service was declared to be perfectly honourable. The 
Akali movement, drink and opium traffic were all dealt with and some 
necessary changes in the Constitution were effected. 
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On the question of Indians Abroad, Mr. Vaze's and Benarsidas Cha- 
turvedi s services in this behalf were appreciated, as also Shrimati Saro- 
jim | Nor was Government inactive, the Government of India put up 
;i strong light in the matter of Kenya, “warning the Secretary of State 
I oft-tj if the decision went against the Indians in Xenya ? there would pro- 
bably arise a strong agitation for the severance of India's connection with 
the British Commonwealth and for the adoption of retaliatory 
measures against the Colonies. ” Moreover, it will, be remem¬ 
bered that as the result_ of tile deliberations of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference of 1923, at which. India was represented by Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and the Maharaja 6f Alwar not only was the 
position of equality of rights to Indians conceded in the Conference of 
3923 confirmed, hut a Committee was to be set up by the Government of 
India which the'Dominions agreed to consult, South Africa alone dissent¬ 
ing. The Colonies Committee consisting of Messrs. Hope Simpson, H.H, 
the Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Dewan Bahadur T. Rangaehari 
and K, C. Roy, assembled in London early in. 1924 and dispersed towards 
the end of July, Their deliberations covered the standing grievances of 
Indians in Kenya, Fiji, and Tanganyika. Mr. Thomas, Colonial Seere- 
tary, decided, in August, 3924, that on the question of immigration, the 
Ordinance framed on the lines of restricting it should hot be enacted. On 
the question of franchise, and of the Highlands, there was no change in 
the position. As regards Indian Colonization, it was proposed, to set up 
an area in the Lowlands for agricultural, immigrants from India. In Jmu 
1924, an East African Committee was appointed under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Southborongh by His Majesty’s Government and it was agreed 
iliat the Indian point of view should be heard before it. In South Africa 
the Class Areas Bill lapsed owing to a change of Government, while the 
Natal Boroughs Ordinance, preventing further enrolment of Indians as 
burgesses, was passed. 


CHAPTER VI 

Partition or Partnership ? ( 1025 ) 

The politics; of 1925 largely centre round Council work. The Swa¬ 
rajists were no longer harassed, by the No-changers, Gandhi was there 
to keep the balance even between the two sections, Eminent men like Pas 
and Nehru, Patel and Lalaji, did not require to live under the shadow 
of others. In two Provinces had Dyarchy been brought to an end C.P. 
and Bengal. Das refused to form the Ministry in Bengal on Lord 
Lyttoninvitation, nor would he ftllcfw others to form one. That was the 
wrecking he had..all along been visualizing. Lord Reading’s Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1924 ha ving expired, a Bill was introduced into the Bengal Le¬ 
gislative Council which was rejected by and -through the influence of the 
Swarajists, in January, 1925. It had to be certified by Lord Lytton, and 
remitted to London for the approval of His Majesty’s Government. On 
the 17th February, the Bengal Legislative Council passed a-resolution re¬ 
commending to Government to make provision in the Budget ror the 
salaries of .Ministers. This was a set-bad; to the Swarajists, but soon the 
Party made up for' its loss. Oh the 23rd March, in the course of the Budget 
discussion, the salaries of the two Ministers appointed were rejected by 
69 votes to 63. While Bengal was upholding N.C.O on these declared 
lines in C,P. the question was openly canvassed as to why the party 
should not accept Ministries and ’’wreck from within.” In the Central 
Legislature, the Party was merely Ailing the role of a constitutional Oppo¬ 
sition both in 1924 and in 1925. They sat ou Select Committees and co¬ 
operated in the passage of useful legislation. They walked into the lobbies 
now with one party and- now with another—-and occ^ioiia.ilj with Gov¬ 
ernment, 

When Mr. C. Dcraiswami Iyengar moved a resolution urging the 
supersession of the Bengal Ordinance by an Act of the Legislature, it 
was passed by 58 against 45 votes. On February 3rd, 19?5, Mr. V. J. 
Patel introduced a Bill to repeal the State Prisoners Act of .t.8a0, the 
Frontier Outrages Act of 1867, and the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Act of 1921, and it was passed except for the omission of he l 1 rentier 
Outrages Act. 

Mr. Neogy moved the consideration of liis Bill to amend the Railway 
Act so as to abolish reservation of railway compartments for any parti- 
ovular community, and it was rejected. Dr. Gout moved a resolution roi 
abolishing appeals to the Privy Council but it was rejected, the SwarapsL 
voting with Government against the resolution. Pandit Motilal Eelmi 
said on the occasion that, for a time, we must have appeals to the Privy 
Council in London. On Mr. Venkatapathi Raja’s resolution urging the 
immediate establishment of a Military College in India, .Government were 
defeated. The Swarajists and the Independents "turned their big guns 
upon each other, rather than upon the Treasury Bench” in the debate on 
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Hie Railway BMgerit (25-2-1925). Eventually, Pandit Motilalji's reso¬ 
lution for rejecting the Railway Budget was defeated by 6fi votes against. 
41. Thus the Budget and its items were dealt with on their intrinsic 
merits. There was no question! of "constant^ continuous, uniform obstruc¬ 
tion,” as was originally foreshadowed. Pandit M'otilaUs motion to reject 
the travelling allowance of Executive Councillors was passed by 65 votes 
against 48, each Party voting for its own reasons. The Kohat outrages, 
(non) India nicafion of the Army, Mnddiman Report, Round Table Con¬ 
ference, repression—were all to the fore, A very queer situation arose in 
connection with a Bill in the Assembly to provide for appeals to the High 
Court in eeses that came under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. Bnt the Bill had three other provisions relating to the.suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus and the detention of accused persons in custody out ¬ 
side Bengal. The Swarajists and Independents wanted to support, the 
first clause and reject the last three. This would mutilate the Bill so far 
as Government were concerned, and Lord Reading had to certify it after 
it was passed by,the Council of State. 

It is clear that by this time Das carved out a high position for hi resell 
in the Halls of the Congress. Moreover, just on the eve of the Belgium 
Congress, a statement had been published that Das had divested himself 
of almost all his property—which be left as a legacy to the Nation for some 
charitable purpose. And this fact had raised Das miles high in, the esti¬ 
mation of the public. In the meantime, the National Convention of I>r, 
Resant published the draft of a Commonwealth of India Bill. The Com¬ 
mittee appointed at the Unity Conference was racking its brains to find a 
solution of the communal tangle and Lidaji published a questionnaire in 
February, 1925 on behalf of the Hindu Mnhasabha. The Sub-Committee 
of the All-Parties’ Conference held in Bombay the previous November, 
which whs charged with the duty of preparing a Swaraj schema did not 
(tuceeed in producing anything presentable and adjourned its sitting sm 
die: in March. Gandhi visited South India and Kerala in March and 
April, 1925. The Vink ore. Satyagrahn was at its height and Gandhi’s 
presence helped to bring about a settlement. The campaign was under¬ 
taken to effect the removal of the prohibition against certain untouchables 
or imapproaeht)bles passing along certain streets in Vaikorn. The Tra¬ 
vail core Government had put up certain barricades and posted certain 
pickets to prevent the entry of Satyagrahis. Government were made to 
realise that this act of theirs was lending itself to the view that they were 
supporting the conservatism of the Hindus of Tra van core with their mvn 
physical force And When Government removed both barricades and 
pickets, the only enemy remaining was public opinion and the point dt 
uppui for tlie Satyagraha diappeared for the time being* Fran the South. 
Gandhi was to visit Bengal. Das was then beginning to feel ill. Evening 
temperature was already causing anxiety. It was arranged that 'he 
should visit Europe for treatment. 

At the same time, be was full of hope that he could effect a settle¬ 
ment with the British Government. Only a year previous to tlic time, 
when he was touring in South India, he had declared on the sands of the 
Madras Beach that, Gandhi had ‘bungled and mismanaged’, referring to 
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_ _Reading negotiations on the eve of the Ahmedabad Congress. 

He further declared that the terms eame to him in the Alipore Jail then. 
This psychology of ‘success’ is commonly met with in public workers who 
have organised big movements. Mrs. Besant was over-powered by it when 
Montagu visited the country .in 1917—after she had convulsed the British 
Empire in India. Here was Das who had organised in Bengal the Chitta¬ 
gong strike of 1921, whose province organised an unprecedented boycott 
of the Prince, who captured the Legislative Councils of Bengal and made 
the formation of Ministries impossible and wrecked dyarchy. Why should 
not a settlement be effected! 

That was the position at the time of the Faridpur (Bengal Provin¬ 
cial) Conference. His offer of co-operation on certain conditions was made 
at Faridpur under this psychology. While Gandhi believed that there 
was not ‘the change of heart’ that was neeessary for a composure of pre- 
vailing unrest, Das believed there was. “I see signs of a real ehanga or 
heart everywhere/' said Pas to a representative of the Statesman. “I see 
s \g m of reconciliation everywhere. The world is tired of, conflicts and 
T think I see a real desire for construction and consolidation. / The State¬ 
ment was made In Faridpur in the first week of May, 1925—and about the 
same time did Sandhi say to the same-representative, “What, therefore, 
remains to me of non-co-operation is, as Mr. Das would put it, a matter of 
mental attitude. But it is an attitude that I personally prize because, 
claiming, as I do 7 to be a friend of the British, I want to tell them that 
I see no real trace yet, of any change of heart/' Das said further, addre&s- 
mg the British statesmen, “You ear have peace to-day on terms honourable 
both to you and to us/ 1 Gandhi had at this time declared Das to he his 
4 attorney' and always referred to the Swaraj Party as representing the 
Congress in the Counrila His self-obliteration was wonderful and at times 
went to the point of trying the patience, though not the loyalty, of his 
old-world orthodox adherents. At Faridpur, Das pronounced Ins terms 
of settlement. He declared violence was both immoral and inexpedient, 
and referring to Governments urge of eo-operation by the Congress, Das 
said:— 

“Provided some real responsibility is transferred to the people, 
there is no reason why we should not co-operate with the Government. 
But two things are necessary—first, there should be a real change of 
heart, secondly, Swaraj W the fullest sense, must be guaranteed to 
us at once, to come automatically ih the near future. I have always 
maintained that we should make a large sacrifice in order to have 
the opportunity to begin our constructive work at once and I think 
you will realise that, a few years are nothing in the history of a Nation 
provided the foundation of Swaraj is laid at once and there is real 
change of heart both in the rulers and in the subjects. You will tell 
me that ‘change of heart f is a fine phrase and that some practical de¬ 
monstration should be given of that change. I agree. But that demon¬ 
stration must necessarily depend on the atmosphere created by any 
proposed settlement. An atmosphere of trust or distrust may be 
easily felt and in any matter of peaceful settlement a great deal more 
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‘ depends upon the spirit behind the terms than the actual terms them¬ 
selves. 

**A few suggestions zuay be made having regal'd to what is near¬ 
est to the hearts of the people of R&agal—(I) General, amnesty of all 
political prisoners, f 2) a guarantee of the fullest recognition of our 
right to the establishment of Swaraj within the Commonwealth in 
the near future, and in the meantime till Sawruj comes, a sure and 
sufficient foundation of such Swaraj should be laid at once, (3) we on 
our part should give some sort of understanding that we shall not, 
by word, deed or gesture, encourage revolutionary propaganda and 
that we shall make every effort to put an end to such a movement,” 

It will be seen that the proposed settlement was linked with a National 
effort to wipe out anarchy; not that the Faridpur Provincial Conference 
had ever identified. itself with revolutionary propaganda, but that a change 
of heart would transform the revolutionary into an apostle of real ser¬ 
vice to the people. 

At this time Lord Heading was in England on a short leave, and this 
fact, coupled with Lord Birkenhead's exhortation to the Swarajists to 
co-operate and not to wreck, was largely responsible for Das ? s expects* 
tions. Moreover, Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald were 
taking interest at the time in bringing about some settlement in India, 
Gandhi in one of his brief but significant revelations happened to say, 
after Das's death, that Das had great faith in Lord Birkenhead and that 
Das believed that he would do great things for India, Das was a great 
t&wyer and so was l F. E, J us Birkenhead was known before he was raised 
to Peerage. As Mr. F, E, Smith, he was along with Lord Carson,—really 
Sir ISdward Carson of those days, the great enemy of the Irish Fees State 
before the settlement was effected. Das would, therefore, have naturally, 
thought that a formidable character like ‘F. E.* who was helpful to Ire¬ 
land would be equally reasonable with India, Das was supposed to have 
within him some such ideas. 

In his last letter to Pandit Motilai,, whidh the latter referred to as 
“Das’s last political will and testament/* he wrote: ‘‘The most critical time 
in our history is coming. There must be solid work clone at the end of the 
year and the beginning of the next; all our resources will be taxed, and here 
we are both of us ill. God knows what will happen,” Shortly after, it 
pleased the gods in heaven to take away Das from our midst and from 
his residence ‘Step Aside/ Darjeeling, on the 16th June 1925. Das*8 life 
constitutes by itself a chapter of Indian history. Speaking of the death 
of Das, Gandhi spoke at Khulna with feeling and asked: “What shall 
we do to perpetuate his memory! It is easy to shed tears, hut no tears 
can help us or his nearest and dearest. Only if every one of us, Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsecs and Christians, all who cal! themselves Indians, pledge 
oiirelves to do the work, in which he lived, moved and had his being, shall 
we hare done something. We are all believers” in God. We should know 
that the body is ever perishing, The soul is imperishable. The body that 
held Mr. Das has perished, but his soul will never perish. Nat only' the 
soul; even the name of him who had served and sacrificed so much will 
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remain immortal and every one, young and old, who follows his example 
to ever so little an extent will help to perpetuate Ins memory. V e have 
none of his intellect, hut we can imitate the spirit in which he loved the 
Motherland.” Let ns quote Government’s opinion at the other end: 

Das had an unerring instinct, for the weak points in an adversary’s 
position, and a tenacious resolution in the execution of Ids own plan* 
which raised him far above the level of the ablest of his lieutenants, nikc 
Gandhi he was honoured by his opponents even while they fought linn, 
and amongst the numberless tributes paid to his memory are many sin¬ 
cerely felt and frankly worded, by Europeans, including high officers of 
Government. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy were among those 
who sent, messages of regret, and one of the first acts of the Legislative 
Assembly, when it met, in August, was to give fitting expression to the 
loss which the Nation had suffered in the deaths of Mr. Das and another 
veteran, Sir Snrendfa Nath Balterjea who died on 6tii of August. BL5. 

Gaitdln was ever generous, forgiving, appreciative and affectioiiiite 
towards Das. He stayed out in Bengal and built a great memorial un Ins 
honour. He collected ten lacs of rupees and Dhs’s house—148. liussii 
Road—was saved for the Nation and was converted into a hospital tor 
women and children in accordance with his wishes expressed u> Jua D’ust 
Scheme announced before the Bel gaum Congress Gandhi further l>ut 
forth ail his efforts in order to place the SwarajLte m positions of power, 
and plant, the Swaraj Party firmly in Bengal. Tims did he strive to make 
Mr J M Sen-Gttpta, the leader of the Swnraj Party m the Cmipcffi, 
Mayor or the Corporation of Calcutta and President of the Bengal Pro* 
vincial Congress Committee. The ‘triple crown’ that Das himself liud 
been wearing was placed on .Sen*Gupta’s head, , 

While Gaiitbd was doing everything in Ids power to put the Swarajists 
at ease and even asked the ‘ waver era’ to join and join at once the Swaraj 
Party, the response of the Swaraj Party to all these gestures was nothing 
commensurate with the spirit of self-abnegation shown by Gandhi The 
general council of the Swaraj Party showed itself more and more hostde 
to the spinning franchise which had been conceded at Bdgaum, and left 
it to the All-India Congress Committee, where the Swarajists had a 
majority, to scrap it if they chose. At the conclusion of the meeting of 
the Working Committee of the A.I.C.C. on the loth duly in Calcutta, it 
was understood that Gandhi sent a note to Pundit Motilal Nehru to the 
effect that since the Swarajists lmd a majority m the Congress and since 
the Pandit was the President of the Swaraj Party, he should also assume 
the Presidentship of the Congress Working Committee. Gandhi made it 
clear that he did not like any longer to remain as the President of this 
body The note created a sensation in the Wwarajist circles. It was how¬ 
ever finally decided that, for at least the rest of that year, Gandhi would 
SStaS to bo the President of the A.I.O.O, bul if the opmmoj 
franchise was dropped at the next meeting, he would resign, and set up a 
separate spinning organisation. The Working. Committee itself considered 
at some.length the question of revision of the spinning Lomchise andi ulti- 
mately decided to convene a meeting of the Alv.t on the 1st of Ootobe 
to consider this question. In the meantime Gandhi did everything io sup- 



port the Swaraj Party to the extent o i giving Ms joint signature with 
Ibmditji to the resolutions of that Party, associating himself with the Party 
in threatening to obstruct in the Councils, in ease certain conditions that 
Were put forward were not agreed to. Those who were indignant with 
Gandhi over these happenings understood their meaning when they knew 
that he had offered Ms resignation. Things were developing rapidly. Soon 
after, the very resolution.of the Congress of Belgaum and the pact bet¬ 
ween the two main wings of the Congress were to staxrd virtually annulled 
by one word of the mouth uttered by Gandhi The spinning franchise 
mmt be cancelled and the Congress was to become a political body in ans¬ 
wer to I^ord Birkenhead's recent pronouncement. Slowly, then, Gandhi by 
a series of obittir dicta- adopted Swarhjista as his attorneys and political 
representatives, shortly after Basis demise and Lord Birkenhead's callous 
observations. Gandhi yielded mere and more and, ultimately, so much 
more that he effaced himself and made a■ complete surrender. Gandhi 
wrote in August; £t J must no longer stand in the way of the Congress be¬ 
ing developed and guided by educated Indians rather than by one like 
myself who has thrown in his lot entirely with the masses? and who has 
fundamental differences with the mind of educated India as a body. I 
still want to act upon them but not lending the Congress, The best way 
in which I can help that activity is by removing myself out of the way, 
anti by concentrating myself solely upon constructive work with the help 
of the Congress and in its name, and that too, only so far as educated 
Indians mil permit me te do so.'* The fact is the Swarajists on the one 
timid denounced the principles of Gandhi and on the other demanded his 
leadership. They wanted his co-operation on their terms. His message 
fe only one and that was growing stale, as Shrimati Sarojim put it at the 
time to many. About this time, Pandit Motital had accepted a seat on the 
Skeen Comimtee. PanditjFs acceptance of the scat, being himself a Swa¬ 
rajist, greatly irritated some of Jus own followers. He should really have 
accepted this place only on the vote cf a three-fourths majority of the 
in embers of the Assembly belonging to the Party. This was seriously ob¬ 
jected to. The objection was not merely technical; it went deeper, It 
attacked the change of policy involved in such an acceptance, which was 
tantamount; to positive co-operation. At the time it was said in reply that 
membership would afford rare opportunities of studying the Military pro¬ 
blems of the country from inside, but the argument remained unconvinc¬ 
ing to the critics. 

It wus shortly before the beginning of the Simla session of the Assem¬ 
bly (1925-1020) that P audit Motilal Nehru had accepted this scat on the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee, popularly known as the Skeen Committee. 
The history of the Skeen Committee may shortly be told. For some years 
prior to 1925, a section of Indian opinion had been demanding the estab¬ 
lishment of a Military College in India comparable with that at Sand¬ 
hurst The Military Budget of 1925 comprised nine lacs for Military edu¬ 
cation, and that account related chiefly to the Prince of Wales College at 
Debra Dun and the King George's Military Bohooh, which were recently 
etablished at Jlilitmdeir and Jhehmt in the Punjab. A resolution which 
was passed in the Delhi session of the. Legislative Assembly in 1925 called 
upon the authorities to establish such an institution forthwith. The Gov- 



eminent of India, accordingly, appointed a Committee consisting mainly 
of Indian members, including Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and Mr, 
M. Kama eh an dr a Kao, under the Presidency of Xjieut. General Sir Andrew 
Skeen, Chief of the General Staff, to consider the problem of how suitable 
Indian candidates for the King's Commission can be obtained in larger 
numbers end how, when they are forthcoming, they can be trained 
most efficiently. That is to say, the Committee was asked to consider 
whether it is desirable and practicable to start a Military College in India 
then or at some Inter date, and if so, whether such a eollege should be self- 
contained or should be supplemented by further training in England. The 
Committee held a number of sittings in India, and in the Spring of .1926 
a Sub-Committee of its membors went to Europe to investigate, the sys¬ 
tems of education by which officers are at present produced in England. 
France, Canada and America, 

Attention must now be drawn to a debate of real importance. The 
Muddiman Committee was a committee appointed in 1924 to examine the 
working df the Montford Reforms, There was a majority and a minority 
report. The former was of course the official report. Government were 
not. prepared to accept even its recommendations, A motion was tabled 
in September, 1925, that it should accept the principle of the Report. What 
was the principle broadly f It was this,—that the machinery, wherever it 
was creaking, must be oiled, (hat the bearings must be greased, that the 
gear must be smoothened. Thus would it be possible to appoint Minis¬ 
ters without their salaries being voted at the- Budgets, to carry on Gov¬ 
ernment in spite of obstruction. Such things had been visualized in the 
Montford Reforms, only as events distantly possible, but now they were 
actualities of a. near past. The Swaraj Party had fully realized these re¬ 
actionary potentialities lying embedded in. the Montford Scheme soon 
after entering the Assembly, and had tabled a resolution in Pebruary 
1924, as follows:— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Go ve rnor-Gfmer al-in - Counei l 
to take steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full Responsible Government in India, and for the said 
purpose, (a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table 
Conference to recommend, with due regard to the protection of the 
rights and interests of important minorities, a scheme of a Constitu¬ 
tion for India* and (b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to 
place the said scheme for approval before a newly elected Indian 
Legislature for its approval and submit the same to the British Par¬ 
liament to he embodied in a Statute,’* 

It was as the result of this resolution that the Muddiman Committee 
was appointed and it sent up a majority and minority Report, winch were 
considered on the 7th of September, 1925, by the Assembly in the form of 
a proposition moved by Sir Alexander Muddiman to which a long amend¬ 
ment was tabled by Pandit Motilal Nehru, the gist of which was that im¬ 
mediate steps be taken by His Majesty’s Government (1) to make a declar¬ 
ation in Parliament embodying such fundamental changes in constitu¬ 
tional machinery and administration of India as would make the Govern- 
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of tlie country fully responsible; further, (2) a Hound Table Con¬ 
ference or other suitable agency adequately representative of all Indian, 
European and Anglo-Indian interests was to be summoned to frame,, with 
due regard to the interests of the minorities, a detailed scheme baaed on 
the above principle and to place the said scheme for approval before the 
Assembly, after which it would be submitted to the British Parliament 
to be embodied in a Statute, This amendment was, after two days’ dis¬ 
cussion, carried against the Government by 72 votes to 45. It will be 
thus seen that the 4 painfully tense atmosphere/ of February, 1924, gave 
place to the far friendlier spirit of September, 1925, and the exclusive de¬ 
mand of an RT.C. in February, 1924, was relaxed in the demand of Sep¬ 
tember, 1925, for nn R/f.C. or other suitable agency* 

Birkenhead had spoken of the Swaraj Party as the “most highly orga¬ 
nized political party in India*” This was gratifying to a degree* But 
Lord Birkenhead only recognized the party that had recognized his Con¬ 
stitution and its organ* The Swaraj Party had not only entered 
Ike Councils and taken seats but passed budgets and sat oh select com¬ 
mittees, It had declined a seat on the Mmldimau Committee but accept¬ 
ed one on the Skeen Committee* Lord Birkenhead himself was not with¬ 
out hope, nor were Das and, later, Nehru without hope that some kind of 
settlement could be effected. Sir Basil Blackett spoke explicitly in the 
Assembly of Pandit MotilnFs co-operation* “What else is Panditji 
doing/* he asked, “in passing the Steel Protection Bill, in passing last 
year's budget, in separating the Bail way Finance ?” “What 
else is Mr. Patel doing,” he added, “in presiding over this 
House?” And then Sir Basil profusely complimented Mr. A, 
Rangaswami Iyengar foi* the valuable services rendered by him 
on the Public Accounts Committee. The fact was that Govern¬ 
ment were sparing no efforts to cajole the Swaraj Party into some kind 
of co-operation. 

Before we proceed to narrate the events of September, 1925, at Patna, 
we must note some of the under-currents amongst the thoughts and pro¬ 
grammes of the Swarajists themselves, Gandhi's willingness to place the 
whole machinery of the Congress at the disposal of Motilalji was deeply 
appreciated by the Swarajist leader who wrote to him;—“Lord Birken¬ 
head seems to have spurned the honourable co-operation offered by Desk- 
bandhu and to have made it clear that, m our struggle for freedom, we 
have still to face many unnecessary obslades and many ill-informed op¬ 
ponents. Our plain duty at this stage is, therefore, to go ahead along 
lines chalked out for m and prepare the ground for an effective challenge 
to irresponsible and insolent authority/' On July 25th, Lalaji wrote to 
the Press; “What is needed now is the chalking out of a middle course. 
We are not ready to co-operate, we must do what is best, practical and 
possible under the circumstances* For that, we require vigorous thinking, 
thorough discussion arid honest consultation amongst all parties and deter¬ 
mination to do what is decided upon.” In Bengal, the hold of the Swa¬ 
rajists, who had made the acceptance of Ministries impossible, was fast 
weakening, an Independent having defeated a Swarajist candidate for the 
Presidentship of the Bengal Council by 6 votes* Things were doubtful 
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even at the last test of strength -when Das was carried 
_r to the Council Chamber. Dr. A. Suhrawardy resigned from Die 
Swaraj Party. He had seen the Governor of Bengal and Gandhi took 
strong objection to this saying, first, that it was a most improper act on 
his part, and secondly that he had thereby “sold his country.” On hear¬ 
ing this, the Doctor resigned, saying, "I deem political karakin more 
honourable than living under the new tyranny.” The day after the report 
of Dr. Sulirawarfly’s interview appeared in the Press, Gandhi gave a full 
statement of his attitude to a representative of an Anglo-Indian newspaper 
in Calcutta and said: 1 ‘I cannot, therefore, help saying that it is a healthy 
rule to prohibit members of the Swaraj Party from meeting or seeing offi¬ 
cials without the permission of the Party.” On the 22nd August, Yitthal- 
bhai was elected, as the first non-official President of the Assembly, 

It was at this juncture that the A.I.C.C. met at Patna on the. 21st 
September, 1925. When we remember that it was'at Patna in 1934 (May) 
that Civil Disobedience was withdrawn, this meeting of 1925 does not fail 
to strike Us as particularly interesting, because at this meeting three,out¬ 
standing changes were effected-in the position of the Congress. Khaddar 
was divested of all political significance. Yarn franchise only became an 
alternative to four-anna membership of the Congress which was once again 
restored* and finally, political work was made over to the Swaraj Party. 
'The Party was no longer a wing of the Congress,—a protestant wing,— 
a minority receiving concessions or a bare majority anxious to take the 
rest with it. It was the Congress itself.. Thereafter elections would be run 
not by the Swaraj Party but by the Congress. The members of the As¬ 
sembly of this persuasion would be not the 'Swarajists’, any longer,, hut 
the Congress members in the Councils. The Yam franchise was to he no 
longer the sole franchise, not because the response was inadequate, —for 
there were 10,000 members on the rolls,—but because the Swaraj Party 
did not like it. Gandhi made up his mind to meet the Swarajists more than 
half way, as & reply to Lords Birkenhead and Beading, “When the Seraj- 
ganj resolution on Gopinatli Saha in 1924 jeopardised the position of Das 
and his .liberty, and was followed up by the Bengal Ordinance Act, Gandhi 
decided to stand by Das. This year Das passed away and Birkenhead’s 
bluster was in the air. Gandhi made up his mind to wind up the remnants 
of N.C.O. and render all assistance to the Council front. He had no ans¬ 
wer to give to the Secretary of State and, therefore, clothed the Council 
Party with the full authority of the Congress to deal with the political 
situation. Thus was the country taken through a series of sudden and 
startling changed; the latter half (clause B) of the Patna resolution, 
making 0 over the political work to the Swaraj Party, was not before the 
informal sitting of the A.I.C.C. on the 21st September, ,but was sprung 
upon the Working Committee itself on the morning of the 22nd Septem¬ 
ber, and considered by it for a bare five minutes. Here is clause B of the 
resolution passed at Patna:— 

“Whereas the Congress in the 39th session hold at Belgamn en¬ 
dorsed an agreement entered into between Mahatma Gandhi on the 
one hand and Deshbandhu C. It. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru acting 
ou uclialf of the Swaraj Party on the other, whereby the Congress 
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'was restricsfcp to the constructive pro gramme mentioned 
therein and it was; provided inter alia that the work in connection with 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures* should be carried on by the 
Swaraj Party on behalf of the Congress organisation, and that for 
such work the Swaraj Party should make its own rules and administer 
its own funds; and whereas subequent events have shown that this 
restriction should not continue under the altered circumstances that 
face the country and that the Congress should henceforth bo a predo¬ 
minantly political body; 

is resolved that the Congress do now toko up and carry on 
all such political work as may be necessary in the interests -of the 
country, and for this purpose do employ the whole of the machinery 
and funds of the Congress, save and except such funds and assets as 
are specially earmarked and belong to the All-India Khaddar Board 
and Provincial Khaddar Boards, which shall be handed over with all 
existing financial obligations to the AU-India Spinners 1 Association 
started by Mahatma Gandhi as :>n integral part of the Congress orga¬ 
nisation, but with independent existence and full powers to administer 
these and other funds for the fulfilment of its object. 

Provided that the work in connection with the Indian anti Pro* 
vimiai Legislatures shall be carried on in ace or dance with the Policy 
and Programme laid down by the Swaraj Party under the constitu¬ 
tion framed by the tarty and the rules made thereunder, subject to 
Bucli modifications made by the Congress as may be found necessary 
from time to time for the purpose of carrying out the said Policy.” 

When an amendment was tabled to the main resolution handing over 
the Congress to the Council Party, to the effect that clause B be replaced 
by a dao&e saying ‘‘Provided that the work in the Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures shall be carried on in accordance with such policy and pro¬ 
gramme laid down by the Congress as may be found necessary from time 
to time for the purijose/’ instead of allowing the Council work to be done 
with the Swaraj Party as an intermediary, the very thought of m amend¬ 
ment to a resolution agreed upon, and a remark made in moving it that 
the Swaraj Party had * bet rayed its trust/ set Pandit ji abluse and there 
was a general conflagration in the House. Gandhi assuaged the feelings 
by asking the mover of the amendment not to proceed with his diatribe 
against the Swaraj Party at such a juncture. 

In the mood in which we found Gandhi at the time, all that Pandit 
Mo tiki had to do was to ask and it was given forthwith, and given whole¬ 
sale. Gandhi as President of the A.I.C.C* would not allow the House oven 
to examine the record of the Swaraj Party in the Assembly,—-that would 
disturb the harmony of the situation and deprive the gift of its grace as 
well as its value. When Rajendra Babu asked Gandhi whether there was 
a pact between him, and Nehru and Das, Gandhi replied in the negative 
and added that with him, personally, it was a point of honour to concede 
what the other side demanded. It was a point of honour too with Mg fol- 
lowing to concede to Gandhi what he demanded of them, for they trusted 
his judgment as the instinctive judgment of a pure-hearted person in 
all times of doubt or difficulty, 
c—10 
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The question at and after Patna was whether it was a partition or 
partnership that the Patna decisions had brought about.. The Congress 
changes had been kaleidoscopic in character. Each shift of the panes and 
pieces in the tube had brought about during the previous two years new 
dispositions, a new play of colours, new scenes anti sights. At Juhu, 
affairs were amorphous. When we met at Ah mod a bad in June, 1924, 
Gandhi was still trying to hold on to the fundamentals of his position. He 
was in a mood to assert himself. He had tightened the rigour of khaddar 
and compelled the Executive to spin everywhere. The threats of the bu¬ 
reaucracy against Das, following the Serajganj resolutions, impelled him 
to close up the ranks of the Congress. When an inch was given, usually 
an ell would be taken. So was it here. The equities of Belgaum were set 
at nought at Patna, for at Patna, the Council wing took the whole prestige 
of the Congress ami took away the spinning franchise as well. It was, 
therefore, a partition of the Congress between the apostles of the Councils 
and those of khaddar, Whatever show of unity there was externally, 
people could not fail to perceive the discontent of the latter wing. For one 
thing, the demand of the Swaraj Party "for a Bound Table Conference 
or other suitable agency” was considered inadequate. People began to 
feel that the Attorney went beyond or below tbe instructions of the Prin¬ 
cipal, but Gandhi would not countenance such arithmetical calculations. 
When he gives, he gives unreservedly, wholly, and without regret in him¬ 
self' or generating regret in his recipient. That is what Bhishma of old 
prescribed in respect of all gifts. Accordingly, at Cawnpore, we had only 
to register what at Patna he had decreed. 

The Cawnpore Congress (1925) was ahead. We are in the month of 
October. Shrimati Sarojini. Devi was elected President according to the 
Constitution. Gandhi had said at Belgaum that ho was stepping in where 
really Shrimati Sarojini should have be on. Early in October the President¬ 
elect published her message for the new year :■— 

"Mine, as becomes a woman, is a most modest, domestic program¬ 
me merely to restore to India her true position as the supreme mistress 
in her own home, the sole guardian of her own vast resources, and 
the sole dispenser of her own hospitality. As a loyal daughter of 
Bharata Mata, therefore, it will he my lovely though difficult task, 
through the coming year, to set my mother's house in order, to re¬ 
concile the tragic quarrels that threaten the integrity of her old joint- 
family life of diverse Communities and creeds, and to find an ade¬ 
quate place and purpose and recognition alike for the lowest and the 
mightiest of her children, and foster-children, the guests and the 
strangers within her gates.” 

That was a fine ideal, especially for a lady to lay down. What should 
the no-ehangers do to bring about such a harmony! Gandhi exhorted 
them to fall in with the Patna resolution or to resign from the Congress. 
They had to hibernate or extinguish themselves, Gandhi's position was 
that lie recanted his programme for the time being, while reiterating his 
principles* 
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ire there, the mass that may develop momentum .at any 
j did, but they can develop that momentum only, on the 
impact of a dynamic force, a living idea, a convulsing programme which 
nmst be carried to them by a body of ‘educated’ people. But these have 
failed. While, therefore, the material remained, the momentum has dis¬ 
appeared. The sparks from the centre would not explode the air in the 
chamber. 

The passage for the jet of petrol is occluded somewhere, and in the 
absence of petrol, more air and electricity cannot cause the first explosion 
that starts the motor. When a motor does not start by the ordinary pro¬ 
cess, an ingenious method resorted to is to push it from behind. Within a 
few yards, the engine begins to work until the next halt necessitates a re¬ 
petition'of the process. Even so, when the dynamic force of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience was for the time being held in suspense, all sorts of devices began 
to push themselves to the fore. The capture of Local Bodies became more 
and more attractive. Though the elders of the Congress might have enough 
legitimate preoccupations and public activities, it was a problem bow to 
divert the energies and tire enthusiasm of the younger folks. With the 
wine of elections before them, with the consciousness and confidence of 
success in their own minds and hearts, they could not he easily t estrained. 
And too, the Mayoralty of Calcutta held with such lustre by Das and 
later by Sen-Gupta was captivating to a degree. Already four big cor¬ 
porations wore captured by Congressmen. Vallabhbbai J. Patel had for 
sometime been President of the Ahmedabad Municipality and was the only 
person who would occupy that position till 1928. Yitthalbhai was adorning 
the Mayoralty of Bombay, and when interviewed on the subject as to, how 
he would discharge hits duties if he became the President of the Assembly, 
said in reply, with his wonted wink in the eye and mischievous smile on 
the lips, “just as I have done the duties of the President of the Bombay 
Corporation.” Jawaharlal had become the President of the Allahabad 
Municipality but did not take long to discover that lie was a round man 
in a square'hole, and that Local Bodies were not for Congressmen. Baku 
Rajemlra Prasad became Chairman of the Patna Municipality and was not 
over pleased with his experiences and cleaned out after about 15 months. 
But the alphabet of life, like that of letters, should be learnt by_ every 
one and will not be taken on trust. Most people would learn by their own 
experience, not by others.’ And the lessons of Local Bodies must be learnt 
by Madras too. It was at this time, i.e., about May, 1925, that the Madras 
Congress Committee began to take interest in the capture of seats in the 
Madras Corporation, and after an arduous campaign in. which neither 
energy nor expense was spared, it succeeded in capturing 7 seats out of 
10. The object of one and all in thus capturing Local Bodies, was to get 
power with which to push the constructive programme through those 
bodies. It was a laudable idea and, throughout the campaign, we had the 
advantage of conceiving our ideas and planning their execution much in 
advance of Govern mental preparations to resist our plans or rebut our ideas. 
The wheels of Government grind slow, but grind steady. Within a short 
time Government made it impossible for the Local Bodies to engage the 
services, as teachers or otherwise, of those who had gone to- jail, to buy 
kliaddar, to teach Hindi, to introduce the. eh&rkha into schools, to give 
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addresses of welcome to national leaders or to raise the national flag over 
the corporation schools or offices. Anyway, there was reason for interest in 
Local Bodies, and the same reason brbught out Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar in 
Madras from his comparative quiet into the maelstrom of politics. He 
assumed, command in tliemity, spent lavishly out of his purse, being never 
a-niggard in public or private life, and in a moment installed himself as 
the head of the Congress Party. New programmes bring new leaders, and 
must bring them,, when old leaders cannot trim their sails to tho new winds 
or disappear altogether from the winds and the boat alike. 

Altogether, the year 1925 was a stormy year. 'When from this distance 
of time we survey the incidents and summarise the history, we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the conflicts that arose between party end party in the 
Congress, and between section and section in a party. If even the no- 
changers with their residual legacy of khaddar, removal of untouchabi- 
lity and communal unity, could present schisms and fissions, it is no 
wonder that the pro-changers with a positively new programme, a dynamic 
programme as'it was also believed to be, exhibited differences, too, among 
themselves. The revolt against; the tenets of the. Swaraj Party took origin 
in C. P. and Maharashtra, which were the worthy colleagues of Bengal, 
and which had kept pace with Bengal only so long as the great Deshbandhu 
was alive, Deshbandhu ’& was not the tamper to ‘stand any non-sense’ ; he 
would put it down with a heavy hand. He who had wrung concessions 
from Gandhi would not readily meld to rebels or renegades in his party. 
But the moment he passed away, unexpected happenings took place in 
Maharashtra, Mr. Tambe, the Swarajist President of the C. P. Council, 
accepted an Executive Councillorship under the 0. P. Government. This 
was the subject of fierce warfare between the lenders in C. P. and Berar, 
in,Maharashtra and Bombay. Pandit Motilal resented Tambe’s conduct 
and the extenuation-of it by men like Kelltar and Jayakar, and threatened 
to take disciplinary action against these two offenders apparently for 
being “accessories after the event.” They in turn wanted the whole 
Swaraj Party of Bombay to repeat their sentiments. Kelkar’s slogan was 
“Back’to Amritsar; Back to the Lokaraanya, ” Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
equally unbending. Speaking at Nagpur in November 1925, lie declared 
that Mr. Tambe’s acceptance, of office was not an isolated act but the cul¬ 
mination of a series of attempts to take office, commencing with the in- 
M-igue to form a Ministry. The retort came at once that Panditji himself 
showed the way by accepting membership of the Skeen Committee. Of 
coarse, the two were quite different things. 'When the Swarajists held a 
conference in C.P., animated and heated discussions took place: between 
Abhyankar and Khare on one side and Dr. Moonje on the other. The 
latter was suspected to be; encouraging the acceptance of Ministries, Mr* 
E. Kaghavendra Kao and Mr. 13. G. Khaparde were for acceptance. Dr. 
Moonje vehemently denied the charge and was confronted with a certain 
letter, after which'he admitted that, personally, he was for acceptance but 
he was loyal to the Party to which he belonged and to Pandit Motilalji, 
its leader. 

Mr. N. C. Ifclkar wrote to the Press, criticising the rigid discipline 
of the Swaraj Party which gave no play to the aspirations of the different 
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__ of its members* He traced tile steady deviation of the Swaraj 

Party away from its original programme of "consistent and uniform ob¬ 
struction' in the Central Legislature, and asked whether it would not be 
logical at the present stage'to allow the acceptance of office. “There was a 
time,” he said, “when in the Assembly we could make no constructive pro- 
posal, say, a motion even to refer a Bill to a select committee. Then came 
a time when we were allowed to make such motions, but not to taka a seat 
on any of the committees. Then came a time when we could accept only 
elective seats on committees* And then came a time when we could accept 
nominated seats on committees under a special dispensation of executive 
authority. Now I grant that all these developments were natural and 
were symptoms of a definite new policy that is to say, a policy of revolt 
from hidebound obstruction.* 1 On the 1st November, the Executive of the 
All-India Swaraj Party met at Nagpur and strongly condemned the action 
of Mr. Sreepad Bahvant Tanibc as being a flagrant breach of discipline 
and treachery to the Party Now we come to Bombay where Motilalji hast¬ 
ened from Nagpur to crush the revolt of Jayakar and Kelkar* They had 
raised the cry of Responsive Co-operation already. Both these scholar- 
politicians, so well-known in India fot tlieir erudition and keen political 
sense, resigned their seats on the Executive of the All-India Swaraj 
Party aluf issued, in that connection, the following statement:— 

“We find that Pandit MotOal is violating the understanding 
arrived at at Nagpur, by openly preaching a crusade against Res¬ 
ponsive Co-operation while insisting on our remaining silent* We wish 
to exercise our right, to reply to bis criticisms which are causing 
great mis understand mg and prejudice in the public mind. We 
recognize the desirability of our ceasing to be members of the Swaraj 
Party Executive Council while we reply to the Pandit’s criticism* 
We are, therefore, tendering our resignation of our membership of 
the Council so as not to embarrass our colleagues thereon, and in 
order to be able to exercise our right oE reply to the Pandit with 
freedom anti frankness. M 

That was not all Moonje, Jayakar and Kelkar subsequently resign¬ 
ed their membership of the Legislature, to which they had been elected 
cn the Swarajist ticket* 

Thus they disinfected themselves of Swarajist taint,—body, soul and 
clothing. Panditji, replying on the 9th November said that “the Swaraj 
Party stood for its own programme which included co-operation, Non-co- 
operation, construction, destruction, as occasion and national interests 
demanded. ** Jayakar resented the Pandit’s * hectoring tone* ’ In the end, 
on the 4th of December, it was agreed that “till public controversy on the 
question of the Swarajist Party’s policy should cease until the Congms 
meets, * * 

One other event of 1925 must be referred to here. It is not directly 
connected with the Congress, But Government themselves attributed the 
rebellion in the Gutleni Agency,—Godavari and Vizaptpatam Districts of 
Andhra,—under the leadership of Citarama Itaju, to the subversive imfiu- 
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ence of the Civil Disobedience movement. They had made a similar mis¬ 
take in regard do the Mopluh rebellion. The Gudem rebellion also started 
bo im time In 1922,—but later than the Moplah revolt,—but had nothing 
of the communal tension which characterised its predecessor. Here too, 
semi-military operations were necessitated and not much progress had 
been made by the end of the year 1923, In 1924, the Assam Rifles were 
sent for, consisting' of about 250 officers and other ranks. The rebellion 
waa ultimately put down after nearly three, years of Guerilla warfare 
between the mighty and puissant forces of the British Government and 
Sitarama Raju with a following of two hundred. But the saddest event 
was the shooting of Baja, on his alleged attempt to flee from arrest. The 
Government were challenged on many occasions to publish details and to 
produce tho inquest report, hut they would not accept the challenge. 

Now we pass on to the Cawnpore Congress. There were difficulties 
ahead. The Cawnpore Session was to confirm what Patna had decreed. It 
was a moot point even at Patna -whether such cataclysms! change* as 
Patna had affected in franchise,—contrary to Belgaum’s decree,—in parti¬ 
tion of properties, and in division of functions could he done by an All- 
India Congress Committee- Then there was the: larger question whether 
the Congress should endorse the demand of the Swaraj Party in the 
Assembly which was embodied in their amendment to the^ resolution on 
the Jfuddiman Report, All these complex questions were before the session 
at Cawnpore presided over by the Poetess of India. A novel feature of 
the Congress was the handing over of the charge by Gandhi, the outgoing 
President, to Sarojini Devi, the incoming one. Gandhi spoke for but five 
minutes and declared that on reviewing his five years 1 work, he had not 
one item to retrace or one statement to take back. The more he saw life, 
he said, the more he was convinced that he was right in every step he had 
taken, - “To-day I would commence Civil Disobedience/' he added, “if I 
thought that the fire and fervour are there in the people. But alas! they 
are not. The South African question is considered by many to he a suit¬ 
able question, but I shall bo overpowered by numbers that I may not care 
for. 7J Sarojini Devi took charge with a few choice words. Her Presiden¬ 
tial Address was perhaps the shortest address delivered from the Congress 
rostrum, while of course it was the sweetest ever delivered. She emphasised 
unity,—unity between the parties and unity between India and the Indians 
abroad. She referred to the National Demand as put forth from the 
Assembly, and pleaded for the obliteration of fear, “In the battle for 
liberty fear is the one unforgivable treachery, and despair the one unfor¬ 
givable sin. M Her Address, therefore, was an expression of courage and 
hope. With this gentle band to exercise discipline as well as forbearance, 
ther Cawnpore Congress had an easy time, except, fox' certain labour de¬ 
monstrations and small troubles from certain delegates which were brought 
under control by sturdier mm like J&waharlal. 

The Cawnpore Congress naturally began with the expression of deep 
sorrow over the deaths of Deslibandhu Chittarunjun Das, Sir Suretidra 
Nath Bauerjea, Dr. Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and other leaders. 
There Vas a South African Deputation in India at the time to which the 
Congress extended its welcome, and the Congress declared the Aroa-Reser- 
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■vation and Immigration Registration (Purther Provision) Bill to be a breath 
of the Smuts-Gandbi Agreement of 1914, and urged an arbitration to settle 
the interpretation of the hitter. The Congress endorsed the idea of the 
It.T.C. to settle the question and urged that the Imperial Government should 
withhold its assent to the Bill if passed. The Bengal Ordinance Act and 
the Gnrudwara prisoners were the subjects of suitable resolutions, and the 
Expulsion of Non-Burman Offenders Bill, and Tax on Sea-Passengers Bill 
of Burma were regarded as new attacks on the liberty of the citizen. Then 
came the resolution of the Congress dealing with franchise, which confirm¬ 
ed Part B. of the resolution of Patna dated 22-9-’25 calling upon the 
Congress to take up such political work as was necessary in the interests 
of the Country, and for this purpose employ the whole of the machinery 
and funds of -the Congress except those made over to the A.I.S.A,' The 
Congress of course reiterated its faith in C.D. and urged that self-reliance 
should be the guiding-principle in carrying on all political work. Then the 
Congress adopted a detailed programme: 

(i) The work in the country shall be directed to the education of 
the people in their political rights and training them to acquire the 
necessary strength ami power of resistance to win those rights by car¬ 
rying out the constructive programme of the Congress, with special 
reference to popularising the spinning wheel and kliaddar, promot¬ 
ing inter-communal unity, the removal of untouehability, ameliorating 
the conditions of the suppressed classes and the removal of the drink 
an 1 drug evil, and shall include the capture of Local Bodies, the or¬ 
ganisation. of villages, the promotion of education on National lines, 
the organisation of Labour, both industrial and agricultural, the m- 
just men t of relations between employers and workmen and between 
landlords and tenants, und the general- advancement of the national, 
economical, industrial and commercial interests of the country. 

(ii> The work outside the country shall he directed to the dis¬ 
semination of accurate information in foreign countries. 

(iii) The Congress adopts on behalf of the country the terms of 
the settlement offered to the Government ‘ by the Independent and 
Swaraj Parties of the Assembly by the resolution passed on the 18th 
February, 1924, and having regard to the fact that the Government 
have so far not made any response to the said offer, resolves that tha 
following action shall be taken: 

3. The Swaraj Party in the Assembly shall, at the earliest op¬ 
portunity, invite the Government to give their final decision on the 
said terms, and in ease no decision is announced before the end of 
February, or the decision announced is held not to be satisfactory by 
a Special Committee consisting of the Working Committee of tha 
Congress and such other members as may be appointed by the All- 
India Congress Committee, the Party shall, by adopting the proper 
procedure, intimate to the Government on the floor of the House that 
the Party will no longer continue to remain and wohk in the present 
Legislatures as heretofore. The Swarajist members of the Legislative ■ 
Assembly and the Council of State, shall vote for the rejection of the 
Finance Bill and, immediately after, leave their seats. The Swarajist 
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members of such Provincial Councils as may be in session at the time 
Shall also leave their seats and all members of such Councils as are 
not in session at the time shall not attend further meetings of the said 
Councils and shall likewise report themselves to the Special Com¬ 
mittee, 

2, No member of live Swaraj Party in the Council of State* in 
the Legislative Assembly* or in any of the Provincial Councils shall 
thereafter attend any meeting of any of the said Legislatures, or any 
of their Committees, except for the purpose of preventing his seat from 
being declared vacant and of throwing out the Provincial Budget or 
other measure involving fresh taxation. 

Provided that* prior to their being celled upon to leave their seats, 
it shall be open to Swarajist members of the various Legislatures m 
engage themselves in such activities in their Legislatures as are per¬ 
missible to them under the existing pules of the Party. 

Provided also that it shall; he open to the Special Committee to 
allow the Swarajist members of uiiy Legislature to attend the said Le¬ 
gislature when such attendance is in its opinion essential for some spe¬ 
cial or unforeseen purpose. 

8. The Special Committee shall* immediately on receipt of the 
reports mentioned in sub-clause (i), call a meeting of the All-India 
Congresf Committee to frame a programme of work which mall be 
carried out by the Congress and Swaraj Party organisation, in co¬ 
operation with each other throughout the country, 

4. The said programme of work shall include selected heads of 
the general work mentioned in clauses I and II above* as also the edu¬ 
cation of the electorates in the policy herein laid down, and shall in¬ 
dicate the lines on which the next general election is to be run by and 
In the name of the Congress and state dearly the issues on which Con¬ 
gressmen shall seek election. 

Provided that the polhy of non-acceptance of offices in the gift 
of the Government shall continue to be followed until, m the opinion 
of the Congress, a satisfactory response to the terms of settlement 
aforesaid is made by the Government. 

5. This Cong: ess hereby authorises the Executive of the several 
Provincial Congress Committees to select candidates for the Provincial 
Legislative Commit and Hi* Indian Legislative Assembly in their 
provincial areas for the general elections next year as early as pos¬ 
sible 

6. In the event of the filial decision of the Government on the 
terms of settlement offered hi the resolution of the Assembly afore 
said being found satisfactory and acceptable by the aforesaid Special 
Committee, a meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee shall 
forthwith be hekl to confirm or reject the decision of the Special Com¬ 
mittee and to determine the future course of action. 

7. Until the S waraj Lift leave the Legislatures as herein provid¬ 
ed, the Constitution of the Swaraj Party and the rules made there¬ 
under shall be followed in the Legislatures, subject to such changes 
as may be made by the Congress or the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee from time to time- 
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g. For the purposes of starting the work referred to in Sub¬ 
classes (3) and m), the AU-India Congress Committee shall allot such 
funds as it may consider sufficient for the initial expenses of the 
necessary propaganda in this behalf, but any further funds required 
for the said purpose shall bo raised by the Working Committee or 
under its directions by contributions from the public.” 

It was not without some bickering that the main resolution of Cawn- 
pore was passed. Pandit Madam Mohan Malaviya, whose very fight against 
Non-co-operation from inside the Congress endeared him to friends and 
opponents alike, moved an amendment which was seconded by Mr. Jaya- 
kar to tile effect: 

“That,the work in the Legislatures shall be so carried on as to 
utilize them to the best possible advantage for the early establishment 
of full Responsible Government, co-operation being resorted to when 
it may be necessary to advance the National cause, and obstruction 
when that may be necessary for the advancement of the same cause, 

It was while seconding that Jaya kar announced his own and Kelkar's 
and Moon jo’s resignations from the Legislatures. In the course of the 
discussion, Mbtilalji was fiercely attacked for accepting a membership of 
the Indian Sandhurst or Skeen Committee. “The Assembly,” he said, 
"had asked for an Indian Sandhurst and the Government had said, ‘show 
the way. 1 What .they wanted was negotiation to show the Government the 
way to meet their demands, and if in the same way, the Government asked 
them to show the way to reforms, they would certainly co-operate. ’ ’ 

Finally, Hindustani, was prescribed as the language in which the pro ^ 
ceedings of the Congress and the A.I.C.C. should ordinarily be conducted, l 
and Ihe A .I.O.C. was authorised to open a Foreign Department under it to j 
look after the interests of the Indians abroad. The next Congress was to 
meet in Assam. Dr. M. A. .Ansari audi Syts, A- Rangaswami Iyengar and 
K. Santanaiu were appointed Secretaries. Shortly after the Cawnpore 
Congress, Mr. B, G. Tlorniman returned to India in the 2nd week of Janu¬ 
ary, 1926. 

One pleasant feature of the Cawnpore Congress was the presence of 
the Rev. J. H. Holmes of America, dressed in American clothes, but wear¬ 
ing a Gandhi cap. He rose in the midst of cheers and said: 

“Yesterday, I heard Dr. Abdur Rahman claiming Qandkiji as a 
South African’ May I not claim him today for the whole world! May 
I not say that the Society of Friends which I represent regard him 
with the same reverence and believe in his work as you do! I ought 
to say that wc haVe gone very far wrong in our "Western Civilization. 

We have gone too far in the pursuit of wealth and power. It is a 
deep evil in cur whole Western Civilization. Our love of wealth has 
resulted in its concentration, our longing for power has "brought on 
war after war and will likely plunge us in further wars until civiliza¬ 
tion is destroyed. So we gladly turn to you who are indicating an¬ 
other and better way. and we hope that while keeping the good things 
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in nature and indentions, we should follow the brotherly spirit which 
is represented by the great prophet among you,” 

Before closing the year, we must make reference to the unfortunate 
Hindu-Muslim riots which occurred from time to time throughout 1925, 
and, as we shall see later, 1926 also, Speaking of Hindu-MusHm unity 
Garidin said, addressing a meeting at Mirzapore Park in Calcutta on 
May 1st: 

“I have admitted my incompetence, I have admitted that l 
have been found wanting as a physician prescribing a cure for this 
malady, I do not find that either Hindus or Muslims are ready to 
accept my cure, and therefore 1 simply nowadays confine myself to a 
passing mention of this problem and content myself by saying that 
some day or other we Hindus and Muslims will have to come together, 
if we want the deliverance of our country. And if it is to be our lot 
that, before we can come together, we must shed one another's blood, 
then t say, the sooner we do so T the better it is for ue, If we pro¬ 
pose to break one another's head, let us do so in a manly way. Let 
ns not then shed crocodile tears, let us not ask for sympathy from 
any quarter, if yon do not propose to give any quarter,” 

There Was tension throughout July, 1925, the principal places affect¬ 
ed being .Delhi, Calcutta and Allahabad, Another riot took place during 
the Bake Id celebrations at Huumabad in the Nizam's Dominions, about 
40 miles from Gulbarga where like riots had occurred the previous year. 
Before closing the year 1925, we have also to refer to the Sikh question 
which received a sort of quietus in the year 1925. A Gurudwara Bill was 
introduced and passed, and it was stated by Sir Malcolm Hailey that the 
Gurudwara prisoners would be released if they signed a condition accept¬ 
ing the Act and undertaking not to engage themselves in campaigns simi¬ 
lar to previous ones. This was deeply resented by many. But in course 
of time feelings were assuaged. Many prisoners gave the undertaking 
to iibide by the Act. Even the G.S.P.C, was split on the question. While 
most prisoners were released, a few remained in jails to serve out their 
terms, 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Council Front (1926) 

Tlie year opened somewhat inauspiciously for the Council programme. 
The charm of novelty of the year 1923 had worn off. 

A perpetual fight for the sake of fight was somewhat tiresome and 
signs of fatigue as welt as reaction were visible early in the year. 

The cult of Responsive Go-operation was indeed definitely in the air 
by the end of 3125. Before the opening of the Assembly on January 201 b 
1926, the Bombay Council of the Swaraj Party definitely*'decided to ex¬ 
tend its full support to Responsive Co-operation in their propaganda. 

Let us turn once again to tire activities of the Swaraj Party. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru hod crossed the threshold of the Viceregal Lodge in the 
2nd week of January (1926) with, of course, the permission of the Execu¬ 
tive of the Party. With him were five other leaders including Lalaji, and 
the purpose of the visit was tO’ discuss the South African question. Though 
this news raised hopes for a time, it was soon discovered that there was no 
ray of light brightening the clouds that began to lower on the skies. What 
really had kindled hope in the public breast for a time was the exceedingly 
conciliatory speech made by Lord Reading in opening the Assembly on the 
20th January, .1926, and an extract he gave from Birkenhead’s speech of 
July 7th, 1925; "We desire and request good will; nor shall we be nig¬ 
gardly bargainers if we met with that generous friendship which is near 
and dear to our hearts.” In the month of March, the A.I.C.C. fn.pt on the 
6th and 7tli at Raisina, Delhi, and confirmed the Cawnpore decision. Delhi 
declared once again in favour of c * determined resistance and obstruction 
to every activity, Govern mental or other, that may impede the Nation’s 
progress towards Swaraj. In particular, Congressmen in the Legislatures 
shall refuse to accept offices in tlie gift of the Government, until, in the 
opinion of the Congress, a satisfactory response is made by the Govern¬ 
ment.” It is necessary, while we are on the subject of the A.I.C.C., to 
state that the Working Committee which met on March 5, voted Etc. 2,000 
to the Hindustani Seva Dal and Rs 5,000 for foreign propaganda. The 
Dal was the body of volunteers organised under the resolution of the Co- 
eanado Congress. It had held two annual sessions—one under Maulana * 
Shank at All’s Presidentship at Belgaum, and the second under Mr. T. C, 
Goa warn i’s at Cawnpore. Foreign propaganda, hitherto only talked of, 
became a subject of practical 'importance, and ws shall have occasion to 
trace the development of both these -as years roll by. The departure of 
Jawabaflal Nehru for Switzerland about the time for the treatment of his 
wife. Kamala Nehru, as well as the expected departure of Pandit Motilal 
to England for the sittings of the Skeen Committee, must doubtless have 
given a fillip to this question of foreign propaganda which had hitherto 
been only in a moribund stage. In the Assembly, when the Budget was 






taken tip, Pandit Motilal announces that he and his supporters would 
abstain from a division. The public galleries were crowded with visitors 
eager to witness the Swarajists’ withdrawal which was widely 'known before¬ 
hand. Pandit Motilal showed how Government had spurned Dcshhandhu 
Pas’s terms for honourable co-operation. He warned the Government 
that) unless it took great care, it would find the whole country honey¬ 
combed with secret societies. With these words, he walked out of the 
Chamber accompanied by all the members of his party. 

The walk-out created a little incident which may be briefly described. 
President Patel referred to the walk-out and declared that, as the strong¬ 
est Party had vacated the Chamber, the Assembly ceased to retain the re¬ 
presentative character required by the Government of India Act. It was, 
therefore, for Government to consider whether the Assembly should con¬ 
tinue to function. Ho asked Government not to introduce any contro¬ 
versial legislation as, otherwise, he might be forced tit use the extraordi- 
•nary powers accorded under the Act of adjourning, the _ House ^ sine d e 
The next day, he gracefully took back these words and, in particular, be 
said: ,f I might add further that I felt on reflection that the Chair should 
not have made reference, to its own power’s or have used language which 
might perhaps be construed as a threat to the Government, but should have 
awaited fnrtlrer developments before deciding any course of action, ” This 
relieved the feelings of the Government. 

The stone that began to glide down the hill of Non-co-operation from 
the-keighte of Gaya, nearly reached the bottom at Sabarmati early in 
1926. We have seen how the Ilesponsivists cable near being absorbed into 
the fold of the Independents and Nationalists. Accordingly, they had a 
conference with the leaders of other parties bn the 3rd April in Bombay, 
and the result was the formation of an ‘Indian National Party’ to prepare 
for and accelerate the establishment of Swaraj of the Dominion type, by 
all peaceful and legitimate means (excluding Mass Disobedience and non¬ 
payment of taxes) with liberty to resort inside the Legislature to Kes>- 
ponsive Co-operation. Pandit Motilal regarded the formation of the new 
Nationalist Party as a challenge to the Swarajists and described it as a 
"conglomerate in the first stage of geological formation." After some 
negotiations, it was decided to bold a meeting of the two wings of the 
Swaraj Party at Sabarmati on April 2let., to see if reunion were possible. 
Amongst others present, at the meeting were Ssrojiui Devi, Lala Lajpat 
Kai, Syts. Kelkar, Jayakar and Ancy, and Dr. Moonje. Subject to the 
confirmation of the A.I.C.C., it was agreed amongst the signatories to the 
agreement arrived at at Sabarmati, that '’the response made by Govern¬ 
ment to the Swarajist Demand of February, 1924 in-the Assembly should 
he considered satisfactory if, in the Provinces, the power, responsibility 
and initiative necessary for the effective discharge of their duties are 
secured to Ministers." The Congress members in the I legislative Councils 
of the Provinces were to decide the question of sufficiency of such power, 
but their decision was to be “subject to confirmation by a Committee 
consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. M. K, Jayakar.” The ink on 
the Pact was, however, barely dry,” says ‘India, 1925-26,’ "when Mr.- 
Pra'kasam, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee ex- 
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pressed dissent and said that the position of the Congress had been com¬ 
promised even more at Gabarmati than at Cawnpore.” Numerous other 
prominent Congressmen, expressed dissatisfaction likewise. It was gene¬ 
rally thought, though for a while, that Swarajists would soon ‘walk in' 
and form ^Ministries, but Panditji cleared, the atmosphere by declaring 
that three conditions had to be satisfied before Office could be accepted, 
namely, 

1. that the Ministers should.be made fully responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature, free from all control of Government; 

2 that an adequate proportion of the revenues be allotted for the 
development of ‘nabon-building’ departments; 

3, and that Ministers be given full, control of the Services in the 
transferred departments. 

Tilings were once more thrown into the melting pot. Jayakar charac¬ 
terised the draft placed before the Committee as a travesty of the Pact 
and a complete repudiation of the terms of the same, under the guise and 
in the- name of clearing doubts and differences about the interpretation 
of the Pact. Prom this moment, the relations between the Swarajists and 
the Respond vists became more and more strained. The Sabarmati Pact, 
however, was yet to be disposed of by the A.LC.C, which met on the 5th May 
at Ahmedabad. At this meeting, Pandit Motilal announced that, owing 
to irreconcilable differences between the signatories of the Pact regarding 
the interpretation of its .terms, the negotiations'that he had, for the past 
few days, been carrying on with the Respond vists had broken down and the 
Pact, therefore, had fallen through and was non-existent, A letter from 
the Respond vists was read which confirmed, in the main, Motilal ji'6' 
statement. That Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar should have moved a vote of 
thanku to Panditji at this meeting was significant. The fact was that 
South India was against the Sabarmati Pact. Motilalji was not perhaps quite 
wide in not having consulted them from the outset. Very often in such 
matters, the confidence that you can conun and from others is in propor¬ 
tion to the confidence.you give to them, and when.the latter is not forth¬ 
coming, the former is withheld, At this meeting, Pandit Motilal proposed 
a Committee to go into and report on Dr, Besant’s Commonwealth of India 
Bill but this was turned down. When Sir Moropant Joshi, who attend¬ 
ed the meeting 1 on behalf of the Responsivists, thanked the President for 
the invitation and 1 urged that the Sabarmati Pact be considered. Pandit 
Motilal explained the different view-points of the two wings. "Whereas 
the Responsivists held that the Reforms should be worked for all they 
were worth, his own section thought that the P arid pur conditions of the 
lute Deshbandhu Das should he fulfilled before any response by Govern¬ 
ment .could he considered satisfactory. At the end- of this controversy, it 
cannot be said that Pandit Motilal came out altogether unscathed. He 
wanted to go to England and took two months’ leave. Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar took his place, For the time being, and all too suddenly, Mr. 
Iyengar's star shot up into the high heavens. 

While this was so in respect of leadership, the following everywhere 
began to show fissiparous tendencies. In Bengal, there was a revolt at 
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Krishnagar in the middle of 1926, and although J. 3VL Sen~Gupta had a 
sort of victory still, rumblings of revolt were not altogether subdued* 
There were really four sections of Swarajists at the time in Bengal: Hindu 
Swarajists and Swarajist Hindus, Muslim Swarajists and Swarajist 
Muslims, ike difference being the emphasis based on the adjective or the 
substantive. There were secessions from the ranks of the B.P.O.C, of men 
like Babu Amarendra Nath Chatterjee and Nirmal Ghandei* Cimnder. The 
issue centred around the pact that was being observed in Bengal for some¬ 
time between the Hindus and the Muslims. Sen-Gupta’s triple demand 
was ^1) observe the pact, (2) ignore the Krishuagar Conference, and (3) 
do not accept office. The split between the two wings soon became a wide 
chasm. Sen-Gupta was charged with being given to cavalier methods, 
with neglecting village reconstruction and indifference to the fund col- 
tested for the purpose, with his rupture with the very men who had raked 
him aloft, and with taking powers to nominate 30 members to the Executive 
m addition to 30 elected ones- The Karais took up the revolt under the 
leadership of Babu Normal Chauffer Chauffer and Sarafc Chandra Bose. 
We have dwelt upon this at length because this rift in the lute continues 
to this day in Bengal. 

In the middle of the year 1926, we can pause for a while to take a 
retrospect and prospect of the political picture.. Lord Irwin stepped into 
India on April 6th, 1926. Almost simultaneously, there were communal 
riots in the streets of Calcutta of. the fiercest kind ever known, only equal¬ 
led if not excelled by those of Bombay in a later year. For six weeks the 
streets of Calcutta were the scenes of carnage and confusion. It was in 
May, 1925 that Gandhi, speaking at Mirzapore Park had said in solemn 
tones that if bloodshed was inevitable, let blood be shed in a manly spirit 
without any mockery of sympathy or sentiment. As if to make this state¬ 
ment prophetic, disturbances started in an affray between Muslims and 
Arya Samajkts outside a mosque, and on the 5th April fire had to be 
opened. Sporadic street-fighting, incendiarism to the extent of 110 fires, 
attacks on temples and mosques,—all these destroyed the fair name of 
Calcutta. 44 deaths and 584 persons injured in the first bout, and 66 
deaths and 391 injured in the second, represent the official figures. After 
6 weeks of vandalism and massacre, the riots died down* Lord Irwin war? 
greatly upset by these unfortunate happenings, lie put all his faith and 
fervour, all his religious devotion and humanitarian instinct into hi# 
speeches, meant to exhort people “in the name of Indian national life and 
of Religion, to rescue the good name of India from the hurt which the 
present discords inflict upon it. ? * 

In the month of August, the Hilton Young Commission published Its 
report on currency and exchange, and following it Government hurriedly 
introduced legislation in favour of the 18d. ratio. Government’s hurry 
was adversely commented upon anff they agreed to wait till February, 1927 
in order to enable people and publicists to judge whether prices were 
stabilizing themselves at the 1b, fid. ratio* 

In September, differences again arose between Lala Lajpat Rat and 
Pandit Mohilal Nehru about the work in the Assembly* Lalaji considered 
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policy of walk-out as distinctly harmful to tli interests of 
the Hindus. He was also in favour of confirming the Sabarmati Pact on 
the question of the acceptance of office. The controversy that ensued 
between him and Motiialji was vehement and very often personal* Lalaji 
resigned from the Congress party in the Assembly. The Assembly term 
was to be shortly over. New elections were ahead. President Patel was 
profusely complimented by Dewan Bahadur T. Rangacliariar, Sir P, S 
Sivaswumy Aiyer, Baptist a, Ncogy, Muhammad Yakub, Malaviya and 
Mnddimaii, It was all praise, admiration, well-wishing—all prophecy of a 
sure return in the coming elections—all expressing an ardent wish that 
the Speaker's seat should not be contested by any one else. In the new 
elections, Government were not a tittle intrigued to know whether the 
Swarajists would come in in large numbers. Cob Wedgwood was in com¬ 
munication with Lalaji, and his influence was visible in LalajPu plumping 
for Responsive Co-operation. 

At this very time, Sir Ahdui Rahim was employing his good offices 
to secure the appointment of a Muslim on the Government of India Exe¬ 
cutive. Lord Irwin gave a smart reply: “The Governor-General mmt 
hold himself free to make whatever appointment seems to him mo^t in ac¬ 
cordance with public interests, f* Lord Irwin was fast infecting every¬ 
body with the virtues of communal unity, and even the Raja of Fanagal 
in Madras echoed the sentiment of communal concord* It was at this 
time that the Imperial Conference was sitting in London, at which the 
now-famous definition of Dominion was evolved, and by the third week of 
October, a South African Deputation which was invited by the Govern¬ 
ment of India toured from Madras to Peshawar under the leadership of 
Mr^ Bayers in order to study Indian conditions and culture first-hand 
within the space of three weeks. 

General elections took place in November, 1926. In Madras the Con- 
griesat; candidates, no longer ‘Swarajists’, came out with flying colours. Lord 
Birkenhead was waiting to see if, at Qauh&ti, the Congress would show 
any inclination to co-operate. Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar had been elect* J 
eel President of the Ganhati Congress. And he had an individuality aUl 
1.is own. That individuality brought him later into sharp conflict with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. In fact, the germs of such a conflict had shown 
themselves earlier even at the Delhi meeting of the A.LC.G, Two eminent 
laWyers-when, in addition, they are also two eminent politicians—are 
bound to come into conflict with each other. Punditji and Jayakar, 
Panelitj'i and Lalaji, Pnnditji mu\ Iyengar,—it was all a series of conflicts 
for the learned Pandit with Bombay, Punjab and Madras. A masterful 
personality like the Pandit could not be all things to all men, nor could he 
bo the Kamo himself all along. Lesser raen surely could feel quite at ea-se 
over other quarrels* 

GABHATI CONGRESS 

The (Lmhati Session then naturally met under a certain tension, of 
feeling. The tension was caused by the warfare between Co-operation and 
Non-co-operation, It will be remembered that Non-co-operation stood for 
continuous, constant and uniform obstruction. Later, it became a state- 
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meat of policy to be pursued only if the Swarajists came in a majority. 
Gradually, it came perilously near co-operation, what with acceptance of 
elected seats on Legislative Committees and of nominated seats on Gov¬ 
ernment of India Committees. Finally, it hovered on the borderland of 
co-operation? at Sabarmati where it was just fighting shy of it. The 
Council Party was willing to negotiate hut afraid to accept. Then there 
was the spirit of co-operation in the Swaraj Party itself which would not 
straightway take up the position, say of the Nationalists, the Independents, 
or the Liberals, but coquet with the idea, speaking of Responsive Co¬ 
operation, honourable co-operation, co-operation if possible and obstruction 
if necessary, ami eo-operation for all that the Reforms were worth. It 
was these subtle but thoroughly practical questions that created the ten¬ 
sion of feeling at /Vo <j _ jyoiisJ■ a.vui'O {(r&uhtti). Added to this, there was 
Government throwing'out baits in the form of open praises and veiled in- 
vit&tions, and induiginpr in all those blandishments and arts by which 
wavering minds and timid hearts are won over. 

This-tension, sufficiently trying in itself but by no means tragic, was 
aggravated at Gauhati by the sudden news that Swami Sbraddhan&nda 
had been shot in his sick bed by a certain Muslim who had sought and 
obtained an interview with him. The news was received at Gauhati on 
-the day of the elephant procession of the President Assam, the land oi 
elephants, was anxious to give a remarkable and unprecedented ovation 
to the President of the Congress, but the procession had necessarily to be 
abandoned. Gloom overhung ihe session. Hindus and Muslims felt the 
deepest grief over the tragedy. The usual formalities initiated the sittings 
of the Congress session. The unsophisticated music of the tribal men of 
Assam added a romantic note to the natural romance of the country known 
to our Ithihasas as Kamarupa. Gandhi was given quarters in a small hut 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra, the camp and Marnlap being a bit re¬ 
moved from his lodging. 

When Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar delivered his Address, there was uouc 
of the unexpected element iu his pronouncement, his views having been 
well-known before-hand. After paying tt well-merited tribute to the 
memory of Swami Shraddliananda and referring in suitable terms to the 
melancholy death of Omar Sobnni. some time Congress treasurer he 
dealt with the Elections, and stated how the results had justified the policy 
of the Swaraj Party in the Legislatures. The Provinces of Madras, ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa in a striking degree, and the other Provinces includ¬ 
ing the Punjab to a lesser extent, he said, had responded to the Con grata 
mandate and (some under the Congress discipline. Dyarchy was men fife? 
Sorted and anatomized, the dry bones of the Central Government were 
exposed in the valley of the shadow of despotism, Beshbandnu s offer 
was recalled, India’s status was examined, Array and Navy were dealt 
with, the Council programme was discussed. ‘‘Resistance to every aeavity, 
governmental or other, that may impede the Nation’s progress towards 
Swaraj” was the basic principle laid down at Oawnpore on which the 
particular duties of Congressmen in Councils- were to be framed, lie 
condemned acceptance of office in unequivocal terras and with a logic that 
Was unassailable. But at the same time be valued the position of the 
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Party m forming the **opposition whose power, though indirect is 
very real and much more effective than the power oJt Ministers and if we 
are disciplined and energetic and in sufficient numbers in any Council, we 
can carry out our policy and programme more easily than the Ministers/' 
There is a veiled sarcasm in the statement which implied that the Minis¬ 
ters have no power whatever* Then he dealt with the burning topics of 
the day, namely, currency and communalism, and the cold topics of the hour 
such as khadtiar, untouehability and prohibition, and put in a strong plea 
for tolerance and unity and closed with the following peroration:— 

"Swaraj is not ait intellectual but an emotional proposition. We 
must cherish it in our hearts with unquenchable faith* Neither genia 1 
humour nor mordant sarcasm, neither the persuasion of friends nor 
the wrath of foes, neither appreciation nor calumny, should make our 
patriotism tepid or the singleness of our purpose qualified/* 

The resolutions of Gauhati are of the usual type* The resolution on 
the late Swami Shraddhananda was moved, as was to be expected, by 
Gandhi and seconded by Mahomed AIL Gandhi expounded what true re¬ 
ligion was and explained the causes that led to the murder* “Now you 
will perhaps understand why I have called Abdul Rashid a brother and 
I repeat it I do not even regard him as guilty of Swami % murder* Guilty 
indeed are those who excited feelings of hatred against one another/ 1 ’ 
Kenya figured next on the list of resolutions* There, restrictive legislation 
against the Indian settlers became more and more progressive, the orignaE 
poll-tax of 20s. which by currency manipulation was raised to .30a* had 
been raised to 50s. by legislation, thus conserving European interests 
against Indian interests, liberty and aspirations. On the question of work 
in Councils, it was definitely laid down that Congressmen shall: — 

(a) refuse to accept Ministerships or other offices in the gift of 
the Government and oppose the formation of a Ministry by other 
parties until, in the opinion of the Congress or the All-India Congress 
Committee, a satisfactory response is made by the Government to the 
National Demand; 

(b) .subject to clause (d), refuse supplies and throw out budgets 
until such response is made by the Government or unless otherwise 
directed by the Ail -India Congress Committee; 

(e). throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which 
the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its powers- 

(d) move resolutions and Introduce and support measures and 
Bills which are necessary for the healthy growth of National life and 
the advancement of the economic, agricultural, industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests of the country, and for the protection of the freedom 
of person, speech, association, and of the Press, and the consequent 
dispaleement of the bureaucracy; 

(e) take steps to improve the condition of agricultural tenants 
by introducing and supporting measures to secure fixity of tenure 
aud other advantages with a view to ensure a speedy amelioration of 
thn condition of the tenants; and 

(£) generally, protect the rights of Labour, .agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial, and adjust on an equitable basis the relations between land¬ 
lords aud tenants, capitalists and workmen* 

C—20 
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The policy of invoking emergency legislation for dealing with the* 
Bengal detenus was condemned; work in and outside the country* T [mdu~ 
Muslim unity, Gurudwara prisoners* and. currency were.the subjects of 
suitable resolutions. The venue of the next session of the Congress was left 
to be decided by the AJLO.C, 

A few interesting points relating to the Congress have to be noted 
here. Two professors of Zurich were there* deeply interested m an old 
Coat of Arms that formed one of the exhibits in the Exhibition^ They had 
a smattering of English, and when asked how they happened to pick it 
up, said* "Ob, we learn iti we have to learn much as you.” Mr. ami Mrs* 
Pethiok Lawrence were there. The former was a hit hard of hearing: 
Hie latter was perhaps the more intelligent of the two. To them, it was a 
discovery to be told that India's slavery was not merely political, but eco¬ 
nomic an 1 commercial as well- Gandhi was there too; he was not a passive 
spectator* He took an active part in the deliberations, so much so that two 
resolutions actually passed by the Subjects Committee bad to be reversed 
the next day One of them related to Nabha and the other to currency. 
Gandhi lias never sympathised with Nabh&’s lot to the extent of commit¬ 
ting the Congress to a particular position on it* A third resolution—oil 
Independence—was simply smothered and scorched under the lire of 
Gandhi’s eloquence. 

Motilal made a statement on the subject of Nabha. He said at that 
particular moment he had been briefed by the Maharaja and cm hi not, 
therefore, commit himself to a speech at a public meeting on a matter in 
which be was briefed, Narottam Morarji and certain economists were 
there at Gauhati, for the obvious reason tlmt the question of currency and 
exchange was to be dealt with* Neither Mr. Jayakar nor Mr, Kelkar was 
present, For one thing, both were ill at the time* For another, the Res- 
ponsivists by this time definitely cut themselves off from the Coaigr#3. 
fiauhati laid emphasis on work in the villages and made the habitual Wear 
of Miaddar compulsory, to enable Congressmen 4 'to vote at the election 
of representatives or delegates or any Committee or Sub Committee of any 
Congress organisation whatsoever, or to be elected as such, or to take part 
in any meeting of the Congress or Congress organization or any Committee 
or Sub-Committee thereof-” We take leave of the Gauhati Congress and 
the charming country of Kamarupa* which* despite the Mongoloid features 
of the people that inhabit it, worships the same gods anti goddesses as the 
Hindus in the rest of India, and observes the same manners and customs 
and cherishes the same culture* We were shown the Kamakhya temple, 
the TJaananda that is enthroned on the height of a rock in the midst of the 
Brahmaputra, and the "Vasistita Ashram about miles from Gnuhati* 

From the meditation of these gods and goddesses, let us descend to 
matters of the earth, earthy. The President of the Gauhnti Congress hod. 
made a casual reference to the election of the Swarajists at the elections 
of 1926. Their election programme had been carefully drawn up, Madras 
gave a glorious account of itself and Government acknowledged it- II* P- 
fared badly and, to use Pandit Motilalji'$ language, 

14 There has beeu a veritable rout of the Swarajists. 1 Defeat' 

is uo word for it. But this was not because they were Swarajist 1 ?, but 
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rere Nationalists. The political program es of the 
had nothing to do with the elections. It was a fight 
between the forces of Nationalism and those of a low order of Com¬ 
munal ism reinforced by wealth, wholesale corruption, terrorism and 
falsehood. Religion in dangerwas the cry of the opponents of the 
Congress, both Hindu and Muslim, I have been freely denounced as 
a beef-eater and destroyer of cows, the supporter of the prohibition of 
music before mosques, and the one man responsible for the stoppage 
of Bamliia processions in Allahabad, I could only contradict these 
lies in public meetings but they penetrated hamlets and villages which 
I could not reach. Staying in Dak and Inspection bungalows, and 
eating food cooked m European style, was taken to confirm the lying 
propaganda/' 

Tim history of the Congress has by this time become a monotonous tale 
of pious resolutions at the annual sessions and perpetual strifes in the 
Councils. There was, however, one redeeming feature brought into greater 
prominence than ever before. Since the formation of the A.I.S.A. khaddar 
had a pure atmosphere of village uplift and economics. Men and women 
wedded to it were strenuously labouring in its cause without the excite¬ 
ment of votes and the sensations of lobbies. The annual exhibitions showed 
how splendid was the development of the craft At Gauhati, the compara¬ 
tive progress of six or seven years which Bihar had been, able to effect in 
the production of khaddar was an object lesson to the whole of India. 
‘Ivokt/ of Bihar and Chicacole muslin of Andhra were glorious, but the 
glory is not of modern revival. The ancient craft has been there in all its 
splendour. Even so were the 4 mdi r and 'iauga* silks of Assam which were 
being greatly helped by the Assam Qovi.rnme.tit The points of progress 
did not merely concern the fineness of the counts, but the tension of the 
yam and its twist on which the durability of cloth depends. But the most 
remarkable feature was that, in each Province, the hidden talents of the 
artisans and craftsmen of the collateral crafts came to be revived onee again, 
and the skilled workmen who were driven out of their homos and hearths 
and became common, mechanical labourers, were restored to their tradi¬ 
tional professions. They have brought art and beauty to khaddar^ Old 
blocks have been recovered, new designs are being invented. The printing 
and dyeing industry is really the right hand of the textile industry, anti 
when the spinner, and the weaver have been resuscitated* they have brought 
to life, with them, the printer and the dyer, the dhobie, the bleacher, the 
engraver and the petty trader. The exhibitions which have become ad¬ 
juncts of the Congress and which, except in one or two years, are exclusive¬ 
ly of khaddar,—so far as the textile industry is concerned,—have helped 
to concentrate interest upon the economic rehabilitation of the country, 
side by side with the political, social and cultural, and have convinced the 
people that Swaraj means food and raiment to the poor. 




CHAPTER VIII 
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now pans on to a study of tlie position and work of the,Congress 
Party in the various Legislatures. It will be remembered that Dyarchy 
was destroyed in Bengal and C. P. during, the three previous years. In 
both Provinces, it was restored in the year 1927, In Bengal, the demand 
for the Ministers’ salaries was carried by 94 to 88 votes, and in O.P. by 
5f5 to 16, Let us recall a few facts of the year 1926 relating to the As¬ 
sembly. In March, 1926, the Swaraj Party walked out of the Council 
Chamber with no intention of re-entering it before the general election. 
But Government’s strategy in introducing legislation on the question of 
equating the rupee to 18d. instead of 16d. drew the Swaraj Party barely 
for a minute, so to put it, to the Assembly just to secure the adjournment 
of its consideration till the next session (■».«. till the elections were over). 
Therefore when the new Assembly met, every one was agitated by the 
thought of the !8d. ratio. Other sensational questions! arose in the open¬ 
ing session which set the tune for the main song of the drama. Panditji 
opened his first att-aek on the policy of Government with a ruction for 
adjournment of the House to discuss the non-attendance of Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra who had been in prison and who was elected to the Assemb¬ 
ly while in prison! The importance of the debate lay in the development 
of parliamentary practice in the country. To anticipate events, let us 
point out that a similar motion was made and passed in the Assembly in 
1935 on the question of the non-attendance of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 
who was a State prisoner at the time and had been elected whilst in prison. 
Panditji’s.positio'n was that Mitra’s detention was an encroachment on the 
privileges of the Legislative Assembly and on the rights of the consti¬ 
tuency which had elected him. Sir Alexander Muddimau showed that 
the Indian Legislatures had no such complete code of powers, privileges 
and immunities as Legislatures as other parts of the British Empire en¬ 
joyed, by virtue, generally, of a provision in their Acts of Constitution, 
whereby*they Were enabled to define their own privileges, subject only to 
the restriction that tncy should not exceed those for the time being enjoyed 
by the British House of Commons. In the end, the division went against 
the Gover nm ent, by 18. But all the same. Mr. Mitra was not released to 
attend the Assembly meeting. The question of Bengal detenus was taken 
up, Panditji’s demand, stated in the form of an amendment to thc 
original resolution, was that they should be released or brought to trial. 

Lalaji, then a member or the Nationalist Party, said that he would 
prefer the Government to try to justify its imprisonment of these men 
without trial, ori grounds of necessity rather than of Law. Panditji » 
amendment was passed by a majority of 13 votes. A number of motions 
for thd adjournment of the House followed that relating to S. 0. Mitra. 
Despatch of troops to China, nob-publication of the Report of the Indian 
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to Fiji (disallowed), the adjournment of the discussion of the 
currency legislation till after the disposal of the Railway Budget and the 
presentation of the General Budget, This last one was passed by a majo¬ 
rity of 7 votes. The last ,of the series was the strike situation at Kharag¬ 
pur mid other places on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, Then a series of 
clashes took place between Government and non-officials. The first was 
on the Steel Protection Bill, A few words would not be out of place on 
the subject About the year 1923, the question of protection to the Indian 
Steel ami Iron Industry was raised. The Tariff Board had recoiumeitded 
certain bounties and a revision of the question in three years. The inter¬ 
val passed. The question was. taken up by the Board and the recommenda¬ 
tion this turn. 1 was in favour of an increase of import duties—with a basic; 
duty on British goods and differential rates on other goods. This raised 
the question of Imperial Preference and the popular vie'# wii* against it, 
but after a keen discussion Government proposals were upheld by the House, 
Mr Jayokm\ Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Forty, moved fur the re¬ 
fusal of the entire grant of the Budget, And the discussion resulted in a 
victory for the popular opposition by S or 9 votes. Then came the ques¬ 
tion of questions,—the question of the 18d. ratio. This affected not merely 
the millowuers and the merchants but the people of India,—notably the 
exporters of raw produce and food material. The pound which was in the 
pre-war and the war days worth R$. 15/- is now made equivalent to 
Rs. 13-5-4, In other wards, the importer is encouraged to import more 
foreign goods, because they have become cheaper by 2d. a rupee or 2d out 
of 16d,, i.rii by an eighth or 12% per cent. Applying the reverse reason¬ 
ing to exports of the ryots' produce, if a pound worth of cloth which is 
imported into India and which JWmeriy cost, at the lOd, ratio, Rs* 15/- 
now cost only Rs, 13-5-4, a pound worth of produce which formerly fetch¬ 
ed the cultivator Es, 15/- would now yield him only Bs, 13-54, Tims 
computing the total exports, say for 1925, at 316 crores, one-eighth of 316 
craves or nearly 40 erores would be lost to the ryot year after year. If 
the imports of the year were 249 crores, the statement that the Importer gain¬ 
ed 31 crores thereby would not be a solace to the cultivator, and granting 
that it were so, the conn try would still bo losing 40—31, or 9 erores an¬ 
nually, and a recurring lorn is inevitable with a country like India having 
a favour able trade balance, i.e., whose exports are greater than her imports. 
This is the reason why a battle royal r&ged over the question, blit the 
popular view was defeated and Government won by 68 to 65 votes. With 
the Steel Protection, Finance and .Currency problems disposed of, the 
most important work of the Congress at the Delhi Session of 1927 came 
to an end. 


We pause for a moment to record a few happenings of abiding 
interest. We have referred to the valedictory scenes of the Assembly and 
the warm an re voir extended to President Patel. It need hardly he said 
that he was once again elected President, but what is of particular interest 
is that he promised to make over to Gandhi Its. 1.650 a month from out of 
hh pay, keeping to himself Its, 2,000 for his personal expenses and m as 
to be able to comport himself svith befitting dignity. Gandhi himself did 
not want to take the entire responsibiii y for administering the trust and 
invited suggestions and had other trustees associated with him. On the 
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31st May, 1935, Gandhi stated in opening a girls* High School nt Has in 
Gujarat, that this fund amounting to Ka 40,000 was still with him, only 
Rs. 1,000 out of the interest on it having been spent. 

After a year's vow of voluntary silence and immobility taken at 
Cawnpore, Gandhi released himself from both. To those of us who are 
only acquainted with his recent retirement from polities, this vow at 
Cawnporc in December, 1925, comes as 'a key that explains what other¬ 
wise might appear quaint or cranky. Whenever the Congress has ignored 
his advice, he has cleared the way for it to march along its chosen path. 
He began his work by a tour in Bihar making collections for the De&k- 
bandhu Memorial, only the proceeds so collected were to go in aid of 
khaddar. Council programme had no charm for him,—had no charm even 
for men like Lala Lajpafc Hal who condemned work in the Assembly as 
infructuous and as a weary waste of National effort and energy. fjtdajPs 
pronouncement was followed by S, Srinivasa Iyengar *s that “the Assembly 
is not the place, much Jess the Councils, to which you can look for a 
policy of obstruction by the Nation." 

We have already referred to Sarojini DevPe visit to South Africa. It 
was in 1924, when tilings in. S. Africa were at their worst and General 
Smuts was on the point of carrying through a Segregation Bill, that Mrs, 
Sarojini Naidu went on from East Africa to South Africa at the request 
of the Indian National Congress and had a very remarkable reception. 
The Bill, which was very nearly passed, had to be abandoned owing to the 
fall of General Smuts Government on other issues. General Hertzog 
came into power, and in 1925, an even more drastic Segregation Bill, call¬ 
ed the Class Areas Bill waa drawn up, which would have immediately 
gained the consent of Government and Opposition alike, if it had been 
brought before the Union Parliament. Mr. Andrews was asked by Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders to go out, and he raised at once the issxie of a 
breach of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement, if such a Bill was passed. Later 
on, the Government of jndia sent out the P&ddison Deputation which had 
a very cold reception from the Union Government. But gradually the 
proposal took shape that the Bill should be held over until a Deptutation 
from the'.Government of India, with powers of entering into a formal 
agreement with the Union Government, should have been sent and the 
whole Indian position in South Africa should have been discussed. This 
led to thr first Cape Town Conference, Mr. Andrews was asked again to 
go out iu order to act as adviser to the South African. Indian Congress de¬ 
legate. Though tins Conference brought little immediate gains, it bad 
the effect of bringing a pause to any legislation of a segregating character. 
It also led to the establishment of an Agent-General in South Africa Y/hose 
duty it was to protect Indian interests. 

Now a word regarding the South African agreement. It will be re¬ 
membered that a South African Congress Delegation had toured India in 
1925-1926, and on the 16th October, 1926, an Indian Delegation to South 
Africa was announced with Sir Muhammad Habibullah as the Leader. 
A Conference was summoned which was opened by the Premier of South 
Africa, General Hertzog, on December 17th, 1926. The session lasted 
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till January 13th, 1927, and a provisional agreement was arrived at bet¬ 
ween the two Delegations on the following lines 

Both Governments reaffirm the recognition of the right of South 
Africa to use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of 
Western standards of life. 

The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the 
Union who are prepared to conform to Western standards of life 
should be enabled to do m* 

For ihose Indians in the Unma who may desire to avail them¬ 
selves of it, the Union Government will organise a scheme of agisted 
emigration to India or other countries where Western standards are 
not required. Union domicile will be lost after three years’ continuous 
absence from the Union, in consonance with the proposed* revision of 
the law relating to domicile which will be of general application. Emi¬ 
grants under the assisted emigration scheme, who desire’ to return to 
the Union within three years, will only be allowed to do so on refund 
to the Union Government of the cost of assistance received by them. 
The Government of India roeognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival in India. Admission into the Union of 
wives and minor children of Indians permanently domiciled in the 
Union will be regulated by paragraph 3 of Resolution XXI of the 
Imperial Conference of 1918, which Jays down that Indians already 
permanently domiciled in the other British countries should be allow¬ 
ed to bring in their wives and minor children on condition, (a) that 
not more than one wife end her children shall Jbe admitted for each 
Indian, and (b) that each individual bo admitted shall be certified by 
the Government of India as being the Jawful wife or child of such 
Indian. 

In the expectation that the difficulties with which the Union has 
been confronted will be materially lessened by the agreement now 
happily reached between the two Governumts, and in order that the, 
agreement may come into operatoin under most favourable auspices 
m& have a fair trial, the Union Government of South Africa have 
decided not to proceed further v/ith the Arch Reservation and Immi¬ 
gration and Registration (further Provision) Bill, 

The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the 
agreement now reached and to exchange views from time to time con¬ 
cerning any changes that experience may suggest. 

The Union Government of South Africa have requested the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to appoint an Agent in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two Governments. 

At the end of the drat Cape Town Hound Table Conference, Gandhi, 
who had been in favour of an Agent being scut to South Africa, put for¬ 
ward in the public Press of India the name of the Ht Hon, V . $. S, Sastri. 
This immediately gained approval from the Government and the people 
of India and )m appointment proved a very great success, as we shall 
have occasion to see later on. 
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the Conference were acclaimed with joy on every side. 
Gandhi himself had characterized the settlement as an honourable com- 
promise. He, however, saw some danger to assisted immigration to other 
parts of the Empire than India. The details of the settlement may be 
obtained from ‘India, 1926-27.’ 

The formal omission of all reference to Civil Disobedience in the 
Oanhati resolution created a new atmosphere in the year 1927. Govern¬ 
ment, it is true, were disappointed to find that Gauhati did not plump for 
co-operation, but in actual fact the Provinces were all forming Ministries 
anil working Dyarchy. W lieu trend hi began Ins tour, the Maharajas 
were no longer afraid of him. He began to be invited by some of them. 
They no longer looked upon khaddar as a National uniform for a senu - 
military burnt of volunteers of the Congress, but as an innocent factor In 
tiie economic regeneration of the country. . They also saw in Gandhi a 
truthful and honest man, somewhat misguided in his political methods 
and cranky in liis political beliefs. After a short tour, Gandhi fell dl- 
The A.I.C'O. that met on the loth and 16th May, wished him a speedy 
recovery. At this time, Lalaji also sailed for Europe and his departure 
was adversely commented upon. The previous year also, he had left India 
and occasioned adverse criticism. To his credit, however, it. must be noted 
that when Shraddbananda was murdered, he was in Calcutta on his way 
to Gauhati but returned to the Punjab without attending the Congress. 
We mention these things in order to show that the political atmosphere 
was full of bickerings. When the A.I.O.C. met.in Bombay on the loth 
and 16th May, there was a formula evolved by the Working Committee 
placed before it and approved of by it, which dealt with the II mdu-Muslim 
problem Bead at this distance of time and with a knowledge of the nu¬ 
merous transformations the question has since undergone, the formula of 
Bombay cannot fail to strike us as academic. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was 
anxious to settle this problem, hut he had not a grip of issues m all their 
seriousness. It is not the evolution of a formula that was required, but the 
approximation of the hearts, a clearing of the minds, of the two great 
communities. So we shall not pause to give the details of tms formula 
at length, but content ourselves with saying that it contemplated joint me- 
tor a tea, "with reservation oi scats on the basis of population In the Pro- 
vinces’and, in the Central Legislature, provided reciprocal concessions m 
favour of minorities, including Sikhs in the Punjab, by mutual agreement 
so as to give them weighted representation and maintain the same propor¬ 
tion in the Central Legislature as well 

Other subjects dealt with at the meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Bombay 
were the International Congress, against Imperialism and Cplonial Op¬ 
pression, and National Independence. Jawaharlal at tins time was m 
Europe and he represented India at. the Congress and sent up a report 
from Brussels where it was held, and the A.I.C.C. expressed its high ap¬ 
preciation of his services. It appreciated the efforts that were oeing mauc 
by the League against Imperialism and for National Independence, and 
resolved to recommend to the Congress, (I.N.C.) to give support to the 
League as an Associate organisation. 




This ls a rather important move, for we shall, hear later something of 
foreign propaganda started a year previously, and continued for a couple of 
years. Another resolution assured the Chinese people of India’s fullest 
sympathy in their struggle for freedom, condemned the action of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in despatching troops to China and demanded their imme¬ 
diate withdrawal The A.I*C.(X appreciated the resolve of the Hindustani 
Seva Dal to send an ambulance corps to China. Then the British Trade 
Union Bill, Bengal Congress feputes, organization of Labour, Nagpur 
Satyagraha, and the Boycott of British good^wcre the subjects of suitable 
resolutions. The last was to bn seriously taken up- The Congress Party in 
the Madras Council came up for severe comments and even a motion of cen¬ 
sure was threatened. The fact wa^ that when the Congress Party was 
returned hi good strength,—45 out of 104 elected members, or according to 
Government’s admission, 38 out of 104,*—the Leader was sent for by the 
Governor and asked to Jorm a Ministry, but he declined. He himself be¬ 
came the President of the Council, and it was an open secret at the time 
that, with the private offer of support from the Congress Party, the Inde¬ 
pendents formed a Ministry\ This was naturally objected to on strict prin¬ 
ciple, Tim AXC-O.j though there was* no programme of Civil Disobedience 
was animated by a non-co-operative spirit and outlook. Vigorous canvass- 
lug went on in favour of a censure motion against the Madras Council mem¬ 
bers of the Congress Party moved by Mr. Gopak Menon. It was expected 
that Xeikar would oppose the motion.. Only, The took the opportunity to 
describe in choice language,—previously prepared and committed to writ¬ 
ing,—the infatuation, as he said, of Pandit Motilal Nehru for power and 
position, authority mul wealth. He contend'd himself with this piece of 
verbal vengeance. The South Indians, therefore, made the best of a bad 
position by accepting m amendment to refer the matter, as to why the 
Congress Party did not vote down the salaries of Ministers and refuse sup¬ 
plies, to the Working Committee for enquiry and report. Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar was not against the Independent Ministry in Madras; bo, he had 
to oppose the orthodox Congress members of the Council Party by whose 
co-operation he had risen to be the head of the political movement Tbs fact 
was that the members of the Working Committee were tired . Statutory en¬ 
quiry, Royal Commission, Deputation to England, were all in the air and 
they were hard realities winch could not be ignored. Even Motilalji, whose 
repugnance to Ministry formation was pronounced and uncompromising, 
did not expose or attack the South Indian procedure. Bombay marked once 
again a notable change in the outlook of the Congress,—a realignment from, 
the highways of N C.O. to the much trodden rut of a Royal Commission, 

One piece of good news at the time in the fourth week of May was the 
release of Subash Chandra Bose after four years of imprisonment. Lord 
Lytton bad all along been nervous and it was left to Sir Stanley Jackson to 
give relief to the Bengal Detenus. Subash completely broke down in health 
in his internment and this became a source of general anxiety. 

The summer of 1927, like other summers, wan barren of Legislative 
labours; but the country was ablaze with Hindu-Muriim riots. The mast 
serious riot took place in Lahore between the 3rd and 7th May, 1927, tho toll 
being 27 killed and 272 injured. In Bihar, in Multan (Punjab), Bareilly 
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(TJ.T.) and in Nagpur (C.P.) similar riots occurred. The Nagpur riots were 
easily the worst of these, coming only next to those of Lahore, with 19 per¬ 
sons hilled and 123 injured A few details may be given here of the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to some at any rate of thee outbreaks. Three years 
previously-; a pamphlet had been published, named RongUa Mosul, the title 
itself showing how objectionable the contents would be. This was the sub¬ 
ject of a criminal prosecution which had dragged on for over two years, and 
which after resulting in conviction, upheld in the court of appeal, finally 
ended in acquittal in the High Court. There was another* case called, the 
Ilinala T&rtaman ease which, however, ended in conviction. The law being 
considered on the whole uncertain, a Bill was introduced into the Assembly, 
in August, 1927, the operative clause of which was as follows i— 

“Whoever with deliberate and malicious intention of outraging 
the religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s subjects, by words, 
either spoken or written, or by visible representations, insults or at¬ 
tempts to insult religion or religious beliefs of that class, shall be 
punished with 2 years’ imprisonment, or with fine, or with both.” 

The Bill was passed after 2 days’ discussion. Altogether 25 riots had 
broken out. Of then], 30 were in U.P., 6 in Bombay, 2 each in Punjab, O.P., 
Bengal, Bihar, and Delhi. In less than 38 months, the toll taken was stated 
by Lord Irwin in his Address to the Indian Legislature on August 29th, 
1927, to be between 250 killed and' over 2,500 injured. The Viceroy’s ex¬ 
hortation to unity was followed by a Unity Conference which, however, did 
not achieve much. A similar Unity Conference was organized by the 
A.I.C.C. on the 27th October, 1927, and it was opened by Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, whose one ambition in life, as he repeatedly said,—an ambition 
which rested in a fund of self-confidence,—was to evolve a formula for 
Hindu-Muslim unity. After a. long discussion the Conference accepted the 
following resolution:— 

“ Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose 
its religious obligations or-religious views upon any other community, 
but free profession and practice of religion should, subject to public 
order and morality, be guaranteed to every community and person, 
Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before mosques 
at any time for religious or social purposes, but there should be no 
stoppage nor special demonstration in front of the mosque, nor shall 
songs or music, played in front of such mosques, he such as is calculated 
to cause annoyance, special disturbance, or offence to worshippers in 
the mosques. Muslims shall be at liberty to sacrifice -or slough ter cows 
in exercise of their rights in any town or village in any place, not being 
a'thoroughfare, nor one m the vicinity of a temple, nor one exposed 
to the gaze of Hindus. Cows should not be le^ in procession or in de¬ 
monstration for sacrifice or slaughter. Having regard to the deep- 
rooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the matter of cow-killing, 
the Muslim community is earnestly appealed to to go conduct cow- 
sacrifice as not to cause any annoyance to Hindus of the town or vil¬ 
lage concerned.” 
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The Conference also condemned certain recent murderous assaults and 
appealed to Hindu and Muslim leaders to create an atmosphere of non¬ 
violence in the country, and it empowered the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee to appoint a Committee in each Province for propaganda wort in 
connection with Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The All-India Congress Committee met immediately after the Unity 
Conference, i.e*, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th October, 1927, in Calcutta* The 
resolutions of the Unity Conference on the communal relations were passed 
bodily. The Bengal Detenus, naturally, were the next to attract attention* 
Some of them had been in prison for over four years. Accordingly, a Corur 
mittee was appointed to devise means of effecting their early release. . As 
soon m those two subjects were done with, tliere was a thinning of attend¬ 
ance, the President himself being absent on account of breakdown of 
health. A resolution, moved by Mr. T + Viswanatham (Andhra), saying 
that according to the Gauhati resolution it was mandatory on Congress¬ 
men to refuse offices within fclie gift of Government and to prevent the 
formation of Ministries, was disallowed and this caused a measure of dis¬ 
content. The Secretary, on behalf of the President, informed that the Be* 
solution was out of place, since the Committee had at the outset resolved 
to postpone the consideration of the position till the Madras Session, 
As a protest against this, some Bengal members moved an adjournment 
sine di& and it was carried. 

Other subjects dealt with and disposed of by suitable resolutions at 
the Calcutta meeting were f Indians in America 5 and expression of gratitude 
to Senator Copeland for his support of the Indian cause, refusal of pass¬ 
ports to Sakl at walla, and Nabha ‘abdication’ winch was dropped at Gauhatf 
but revived in Calcutta, The last subject was taken up by Mr. B. G. Homi- 
roan and the Committee passed a resolution demanding justice to the 
Maharaja. 

The first week of November was rather a sensational week. The Viceroy 
had cancelled his tour programme and gone back to Delhi Invitations 
were Issued to the leading politicians in India to see the Viceroy on the 
5th November and succeeding days at their convenience. It was evident 
that there was something important, though not urgent, to be commtmicat- 
ed to them. Gandhi was at this time in Mangalore, a thousand miles away 
from Delhi, He too got an invitation and had to cancel his tour programme 
and proceed to Delhi. When lie saw the Viceroy, the interview was a cold 
affair. Lord Irwin placed in Ms hands the Secretary of State's announce¬ 
ment regarding the Simon Commission, and when asked whether that was 
all the business, Lord Irwin said ‘Yes.' Gandhi felt that a one-anna en¬ 
velope would have reached it to him. Lord Irwin was, however, helpless 
and was only doing a duty somewhat timidly and, therefore, canvassing 
the sympathies of politicians beforehand. The announcement itself was 
made in the country on the 8th November, 1927. The Viceroy was trying 
to secure friendly cq-operation. <f But what was behind this sudden rush 
into hurried, action V 9 asked Dr, Besant, It was the fear of the General 
Election in 1929 in Great Britain, The Simon Commission was not f wanted' 
by any party—be the reasons a& they might. The omission of any Indian 
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from its personnel supplied the common basis of resentment for all the 
political parties in India, except the Congress* The Congress naturally felt 
that the idea came nowhere near its Demand, which itself was a kind of 
patchwork. Dr. Besant felt it added insult to injury. She quoted the 
Maharaja of Burdwan's warning to Lord Birkenhead and the latter's 
sneer on lines such as this:— r You dare not reject anything that we offer 
yon, and if you dare do it, we shall see." “Quite so," said Dr. Besant, "all 
the world will see, and the world will remember that Lord Birkenhead w as 
one of those who entered into a treasonable conspiracy, drilling an army 
and tilling a treasury to fight His Majesty’s troops in Northern Ireland. 
And now that a Commission is appointed 1 in which India's immediate des¬ 
tiny is to be fixed, and from which Indians arc boycotted, he loses his temper 
over a suggestion that Indians may copy Im own policy of boycott. Surely, 
imitation would be the sincerest flattery." 

Pandit Motilal Nehru who was just then in England looked upon the 
Commission as an eyewash. “The only Ii.onest course is to declare what 
Government wants to do and then to appoint a Commission to draft a 
scheme giving effect to that declaration." A manifesto was published 
against the Commission over the signatures of all-India leaders like D. E. 
Waoha and others. The signatories were of all political parties outside the 
Congress. Miss Wilkinson stated that since the Amritsar tragedy, there 
was not such a universal condemnation of any act of the British as attend¬ 
ed the appointment of the Simon Commission. The Labour Party appoint¬ 
ed Lanslmry, MacDonald and Snowden to see Lord Birkenhead on the 
matter. There was a suspicion of the Labour Party in India, for it was 
Lord Olivier, who, as Secretary of State in the last Labour Government, had 
put Ms signature to the Bengal Ordinances under which thousands had 
been interned. The President of the Congress condemned the Commission 
and. quoted Colonel Wedgwood’s view that the cause of India would not be 
prejudiced by the Boycott of the Commission. 

What was this Commission to do which was being condemned from 
every quarter? The Commission was charged with the duty of “inquiring 
into the working of the system of Government, the growth of education and 
the development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith, and reporting whether and to what extent it is de¬ 
sirable to establish the principle of Responsible Government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of Responsible Government then existing 
therein, including the question whether the establishment of Second 
Chambers of the Local Legislatures is or is not desirable*" 

“When the Commission has reported and its Report has been ex¬ 
amined by the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it 
will be the duty of the latter to present proposals to Parliament* But 
it is not the intention of His Majesty 1 % Government to ask Parliament 
to adopt these proposals without first giving a full opportunity for 
Indian opinion of different schools to contribute its view upon them. 
And to this end, it is intended to invite Parliament to refer these pro¬ 
posals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both Houses?, and to 
facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of the views of the 




Indian Contra! Legislature hy delegations who will he invited to attend 
and confer with the Joint Committee, and also of any other bodies 
whom the J.P.C. may desire to consult 


“The method chosen by His Majesty’s Government will also assure 
to Indians a bettor opportunity, titan they would have enjoyed in any 
other way, of influencing the passage of these great events. For not 
only will they, through representatives of the Indian Legislatures, he 
enabled to express themselves freely to the Commission itself, but it 
will also be within their power to challenge in detail or principle any 
of the proposals made by His Majesty's Government before the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament and to advocate their own solutions. 11 

The plan outlined is a single comprehensive one and should be so re¬ 
garded* 

“Above nil, friends will strive to correct differences by appeal to 
the many things on which they are agreed? rather than lightly imperil 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which they take con¬ 
flicting views. 5 * 

We now pass on to the Congress of the year 1027. It was to be held 
in the city of Madras. Even at Oaukati, people did not like the idea of the 
annual session being held in some district town, os the Royal Commission 
would be coining in 1927. What exactly the Congress would be called upon 
to do in relation to the Commission, no one knew. The choice of the venue 
was left at Gauh&ti to the AXO.C. It is now clear that in the year 1927 
pindh-Mtislim unity was in the air, while Hiudu-Mualim riots Were on the 
terra*fcrma* Two Unity Conferences had been held and the AXO*C. en- 
dorsad the resolutions of one of them. Who was better fitted to preside 
over the Congress of such a year than a Muslim, and among the Muslims, 
than Dr. Aasarif Ansari was a student of the Madras Medical College in 
1896 or 3 99, Ho had gone to the Balkans in 3.932 along with the Red Cross 
Mission. In his profession* fie had a highly distinguished career. Outside 
it, his culture and catholicity were well-known. Dr. Ansari accordingly 
presided over the Madras? Session and naturally devoted the bulk of his 
Address to the question of communal concord, Ho summarised the Congress 
policy as one of co-operation for 35 yean?, Non-co-operation for a year 
and a half, and obstruction within the Councils and constitutional dead¬ 
locks for four years. “Non-co-operation did not fail us, ,J he remarked, *we 
failed Non-co-operation. 15 Then came the subject of the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion, the Detenus, India and Asia, and National Health. Amongst those 
present at the Congress were Mr, Mardy Jones, Labour M.P., Mr. Purcell 
and Mr. Spratt. There was nothing very striking about the resolutions of 
the year on subjects other than the Statutory Commission. Condolences, 
League against imperialism, China, refusal of passports, were all familiar 
or usual subjects. The note of ‘war danger* was sounded in one of the re¬ 
solutions and the Congress declared, it would be the duty of the people of 
India to refuse to lake any part in such a war or to co-operate with theia 
(Government) in any way whatsoever. General A varies hunger-strike bad 
reached the 75th day. He had carried qn an Anns Act Satyagraba which 



consisted m leading processions carrying prohibited weapons. The General 
received, in absentia, a vote of congratulations and of sympathy. The pro¬ 
posed separation of Burma from India was condemned. It will be remem¬ 
bered that its annexation with India was condemned at the very first Con¬ 
gress (1885), and that Congress held that if Burma should be annex¬ 
ed, it must be made a Crown Colony. And the State prisoners received their 
due attention from the Congress which demanded their immediate release. 
Indiana in South Africa and East Africa had two resolutions for them¬ 
selves. Thtir exact position'was deal t with earlier in this chapter, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, both in respect of religious and political rights, was the sub¬ 
ject of a resolution on the lines already adopted at the AXC.C. Boycott 
of British good# had come to be a new feature in recent years, A Swaraj 
Constitution having been ashed to be'drawn up } several drafts .were before 
the House and the Working Committee was given power to co-opt and to 
confer with other bodies and draft a constitution and place it before a 
Special Convention for approval. A change was introduced in the Congress 
Constitution. But the resolution of the year was the one dealing with the 
Statutory Commission which we give in full;— 

BOYCOTT OF THE STATUTORY COMMISSION 

“Whereas the British C4ovemment have appointed the Statutory 
Commission in utter disregard of India's right of self-determination; 

“This Congress resolves that the only self-respecting course for 
India to adopt is to boycott the Commission at every stage, and in every 
form. In particular, 

(a) this Congress calls upon the people of India and all Congress 
organisations in the country: 

(i) to organise mass demonstrations on the day of the ar¬ 
rival of the Commission in India, cities of India which 
the Commission may visit; 

(ii) to organise public opinion by vigorous and similar de¬ 
monstrations in the various propaganda so as to per¬ 
suade Indians of all shades of" political opinion effect¬ 
ively to boycott the Commission, 

(b) This Congress calls upon non-official members of the Indian 
Legislatures and leaders of political parties and communities 
of India and all others not to give evidence before the Com-* 
mission nor co-operate with it in any manner, public or pri¬ 
vate, nor attend or participate in any social functions given to 
them, 

(c) This Congress calls upon the non-official members of the 
Indian Legislatures; 

(i) neither to vote for nor serve on Select Committees that 
may be set up in.connection with this Commission; 

(ii) to throw out every other proposal, motion or demand 
for grant that may be moved in connection with the 
work of the Commission. 
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(d) Tins Congress also calls upon the non-olfiei&i members of the 
Legislatures not to attend meetings of the Legislatures ex¬ 
cept for the purpose of preventing their seats being declared 
vacant* or for the purpose of making the boycott effective 
and successful, or for the purpose of throwing out a Minis¬ 
try, or opposing any important measure which, in the opinion 
of the Working Committee of the Congress, is detrimental to 
the interests of India, 

(e) This Congress authorises the Working Committee to confer 
with and secure the co-operation, wherever possible, of other 
organisations and parties with a view to make the boycott 
effective and complete,” 

This resolution speaks for itself and needs no commentary, A special 
resolution was passed deploring the callousness of Government in not com¬ 
muting the brutal sentences passed in the Kakori case, in spite of the 
powerful public indignation aroused by the vindictive sentences, and 
offering the heartfelt sympathy of the Congress to the families of the 
victims. 

Finally, the creed of the Congress was defined in a separate resolution 
to the effect that ' f This Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to 
be complete National Independence,” This resolution had for some time 
become a hardly annual. It received an added impetus by the arrival of 
Jawaharlal Nehru from Europe and the espousal of the camo by Mm. 
Even Mrs, Besant did not see much to object to in it. She said in the 
Subjects Committee that it was a dignified and clear statement of Indian 
goal, Gandhi was absent from the Committee at the time and heard of 
it after it had been passed. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Rendition of thf. Congress (1928) 

In the beginning of the year 192$ the political atmosphere of India 
wan charged with feelings of resentment against Government over the ap¬ 
pointment of the Simon Commission. The boycott of that Commission was 
tile one pre-occupation of the country. In malting the announcement of 
the Commission, Lord Irwin had said: “His Majesty’s Government whilst 
not dictating to the Commission what procedure it should follow, were of 
bpittioH that its task in taking evidence will be greatly facilitated if it 
were to invite a Joint, Select Committee of the Central Legislature chosen 
from amongst its noil-official members, to convey its views to the Com¬ 
mission in any manner decided upon by the latter.” This arrangement 
made the Indian Committee, assessors or appraisers and not Jurors,—a 
position which was regarded as an affront to India. But Lord Irwin took 
pains to show that it was not trite that any deliberate affront to Indian 
honour mid to Indian pride was meant by Lis Majesty’s Government. At 
the same time, he declared that whether Indian assistance was forthcoming 
or not the Inquiry would proceed and a report would be presented to 
Parliament, on which the latter would take whatever action it deemed 
appropriate. It was on the 2nd of February that ihe Viceroy made this 
speech and threw' out his challenge. On February 3rd, the Statutory 
Commission landed in Bombay. The boycott began by an All-India 
harlal observed on the day of their arrival. The day was otherwise un¬ 
eventful. In Madras, however, the attitude of the crowds was considered 
threatening at the High Court and in the end, unfortunately mid perhaps 
avoidably, the Police'opened fire injuring a number of people of whom 
one fell deed on the spot and two died later. In Calcutta also there was 
a conflict between the students and the Police. In Delhi, which was the 
first place to be visited, the landing of the Commission was marked by 
hostile demonstrations with placards and bamiors bearing the words, “Go 
back, Simon.” Except for the South Indian Liberal Federation in South 
India (popularly known as the Justice Party) and some Muslim organi¬ 
sations, it may be said that the boycott was complete. 

The "real: success of the boycott of the Simon Commission induced 
the Government to try methods of coercion and terrorism. In Lahore a 
vast gathering of people beaded by La!a Lajpat lttu, to demonstrate 
against the Commission, was assaulted by policemen and many respected 
leaders were' treated to baton and lathi blows. Lalaji was one of the sul- 
Lrers and it. is believed that his death was hastened by this cowardly 
assault. But in spite of this charge being made openly, an impartial en¬ 
quiry was denied by Government. 

Lucknow experienced several wanton and unprovoked Police charges 
on unarmed and peaceful gatherings on the octasion af the visit of the 
Commission. Even Juwaharlul was not spared by the U.I. I olice. Mount- 
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cd and foot Police displayed their- skill with the baton and the lath i on 
the heads and backs of well-known public workers of all parties and injur¬ 
ed scores of people. 

Lucknow was converted into an armed camp with thousands of 
mounted' And foot Police and for four days there were brutal attacks by 
the Police, Private houses were invaded by the Police and respected 
national workers were beaten and arrested for daring to call out, ** Simon, 
go back." The citizens of Lucknow, however* refused to be cowed down 
by these brutalities and increased their demonstrations, They even add- 
ed a toucli of humour to them and set the whole city laughing at the dis¬ 
comfiture of the authorities. During a party given by some Tulukdars to 
the Simon Commission, the Kaiserbagli was surrounded by thousands of 
Police and .none who was suspected of being a boycotter was allowed to 
approach even the public roads near the Bagfi, In spite of these precau¬ 
tions the harmony of the party was marred by the arrival from the skies 
of numerous black kites and balloons bearing the legends "Simon, go 
back," "India for Indians ,* f etc. 

In Patna a mammoth gathering of 50,000 people gathered to make a 
host) 1 e % d enidn strati on against the Commission on its arrival to the City, 
while there wore but a few hundred people who waited to give a welcome, 
composed mostly of Chaprasis and Government servants. Lorries of 
tenants whom Government had imported from the neighbourhood walked 
into the boycott camp, and not the welcome camp. The spectacle presented 
at the Railway Station, of monster crowds without n trace of violence* 
and the study iri contrast, presented by the two wings was an eye-opener 
to Government, 

The Madras Congress, in pursuance of the boycott of the Simon Com¬ 
mission, had restricted the work inside the Legislative Councils to a mini¬ 
mum, Difficulties, however, were experienced in carrying out this direction 
and it was regretted that it was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Ultimately, the Working Committee recommended to the 
A/I.C.C. to gi ve greater freedom to members of the Assembly and the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils, The A, 1.0,0* accepted the recommendation of the Work¬ 
ing Committee, 

The Commission left Bombay on the 31st March after establishing, 
m Sir John Simon said, "personal contact with all communities and 
classes in various parts of India," Of course, this was a piece of what 
people cull ‘terminological inexactitude 1 / for, the official report itself 
admits that the leaders of the Assembly were “pledged 1o the boycott of the 
Commission not only officially but also to the length of boycotting it 
socially," and, therefore. Sir John and his colleagues were nimble to come 
in contact with them. 

Soon after the arrival of the Commission in India, Sir John address- 
ed a letter to the Viceroy dated (ith February, and published on the 7th, 
proposing that flic Commission would take the form of a Joint Free Con¬ 
ference between the English seven and an Indian seven*—to be chosen 
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Central Legislature. All materials would be available to the whole 
Conference, the Indians sitting on it on free anti equal terms. 

The Provincial Councils were also to be asked to constitute a similar 
body. The Indian part of the Conference would consist, when the central 
subjects were being discussed, of the Joint Committee of the Central Le¬ 
gislature and when provincial subjects were discussed, of the Committee 
*>f Provincial Council concerned. The British Commissioners were, how¬ 
ever, to send up their report separately to His Majesty's Government, and 
the Joint Committee to the Central Legislature. This annomicement 
evoked no response. Within two or three hours of its issue* the political 
leaders met at Delhi and declared that their objection to the Commission 
remained unaffected and that they could not have anything to do with 
the Commission, at any stage or in any form. The Assembly did not care 
to elect their representatives to the Central Committee. Lala Lajpat Rai 
moved a resolution on February 16th in the Assembly, “that the consti¬ 
tution and scheme of the Commission were wholly unacceptable to the 
Assembly which, should have nothing to do with it, at any stage or in any 
form/’ Pandit Motilal Nehru declared that “the resolution was not nega¬ 
tive but was a positive assertion that an equal number of Indians must be 
appointed to the Commission by His Majesty the King before Indians 
would co-operate. 0 The resolution was carried by 68 to 62 votes. The 
Government had, therefore, to nominate members from the Assembly to 
the Central Committee.. It may be mentioned here that when the Com¬ 
mission visited Bombay, not one of the 22 belted knights of the City cared 
to meet the Commission. 

This was a fact which was more eloquent of the spirit of boycott in 
the country than either the votes of councils or the co-operation of com¬ 
munities. Incidentally, let us note that, while the Simon Commission was 
engaged in its own legitimate labours, the shrewder members’ of it who 
were more interested in trade than iu politics were busy with a study of the 
Indian market. Punjab, thought Lord Burnham, offered the best possi¬ 
bilities of Indo-British trade. Then Lord Burnham emphasized the scope 
for export into India of British cars, tractors and lorries. “The Indian 
market must be studied in India not only by the agent, ** said he, ,jt but by 
the prmiepaJs who should examine the problem in the broad light of na¬ 
tional predilections and prejudices. 0 

The running events of the year 1928 are the marches of the Simon 
Commission, the sittings of the Ail-Par ties 1 Conference and the movement 
iu IJardoli. In accordance with the resolution of the Congress, an All* 
Parties' Conference was summoned at Delhi in February and March, 1D28, 
and it was agreed between the Congress and other organizations present 
that the question of a Constitution for India should be discussed on the 
basis of “Full Responsible Government/' The second question was the 
question of communal relations and proportions. Altogether 25 sittings 
had been held in those two months and three-fourths of the issues were 
settled amicably. The third Conference of the year met on the 19th of 
May, Dr. Anearx presiding, and a resoltiiion was passed appointing a 
Committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru as President, to draft the principles 
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of a Constitution before the 1st July, 1928,- the draft to be circulated 
amongst the various associations in the country. 29 political organizations 
voted in favour of the resolution. We shall revert to it later. 


i 


In the middle of June, three events occurred which must arrest our 
attention. The ensuing Congress was to be held in Calcutta' and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was freely talked of as its President. In order to make 
that easy, he had also resigned his seat on the Empire Parliamentary De¬ 
legation to which he had. been elected in the March previous by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly 4s one of the four representatives. The Pandit put down 
his resignation to political developments. Oandhi himself said: "Bengal 
Wants to ^ elder Nehru. He is a man for honourable compromise. The 
country h 'n need of it and is in the mood for it. Therefore have 'him.” 
The second ent was the controversy in Calcutta over the character of 
the exhibition to be held in connection with the Congress. Mr. N. II. 
Sircar, the Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, stated that the exhi¬ 
bition would be open to ail articles manufactured or produced in India, 
prominence being given to khaddar. As regards Indian milt-made cloth, 
and cloth made from Indian mill-yarn, the question war. for the time being 
left open. No foreign goods or articles would be exhibited except tools, 
machinery and appliances, such as were calculated to help the develop¬ 
ment of our national resources. Swadeshi goods made by the provincial 
Departments of Industries would be permitted. No pecuniary help would 
be taken, from Government. This raised a hue and cry from orthodox Non- 
eu-operators like Babu Satish Chandra Das-Gupta of ‘Khadi Pratishtan,’ 
(Sodepur, Calcutta), and bis spirited brother Kshitish Babu. It was for¬ 
tunate that the protests came forth in good time to save the situation. 


The third event was one of abiding interest. Its magnitude was only 
equalled by its magnificence. The ryots of Bardoli are a splendid lot of 
citizens, Bardoli was the Tehsil where Gandhi wanted to experiment Mass 
Civil Disobedience. That was, after- two or three postponements, ulti¬ 
mately given up in February, 1922, and the Bardoli resolutions of the 
■Working Committee of February 11th and 12th have associated the name 
of the place with the withdrawal of the struggle, not always appreciated. 
But that stigma, if stigma it was, was destined to be wiped out. Bardoli 
was to have one of the periodical re-settlements of land which occurs once 
in a stated period of years, say 20 or 30, and the result of which is gene¬ 
rally to raise Land Revenue by about' 25 per cent. The people of Bardoli 
felt that they did not deserve any enhancement, os any larger or better 
produce they had from their land was due to the improvement they had 
effected at great cost of money and labour. They did not say that the taxes 
should not be raised, but only prayed that an impartial Committee should 
be appointed to investigate the conditions of the labour, roads, prices, 
economic outlook and taxation, to see whether an enhancement was to be 
effected, and if so, how much. The usual procedure of Government is 
arbitrary, secret and one-sided. They do not take the public into confi¬ 
dence when they conduct economic enquiries. They do not publish the 
preliminary reports cf the settlement officers to the Board of Revenue, or 
the latter's recommendations to Government, and if at all anything is 
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published, the publication i b in English and not the provincial languages 
of the area concerned. In this particular case, the Barctoli ryots were to 
pay an enhanced revenue of 25 per cent. AH the customary and consti¬ 
tutional methods for any inquiry were tried but, in vain. Then an ulti¬ 
matum'was ironed and a No-tax campaign was organised,—not for Swaraj, 
nor as part of a Civil Disboe&ienec campaign,—hut for the purpose of 
obtaining redress of an agrarian grievance, Government were adamant, 
so were the people* 

Congress did not interfere in the earlier stages. The people had re¬ 
solved not to pay taxes at their Taluk a Conference and invited Vallabh- 
bhai J, Patel to help them,—virtually to lead them* It was then that he 
organised the campaign,—not in anger, not with any impetuosity or im¬ 
pulsiveness, but reluctantly, with premeditation/and with grave and solid 
adsberatioD. Government embarked upon their attachments of cattle and 
began with a Vaisya who, they thought, would be timid. The man was un¬ 
bending* Then they pitched upon a Muslim, but he Was equally unrelent¬ 
ing. Neither threats nor efforts to divide the communities succeeded* So 
there was a promiscuous campaign of attachments helped by imported 
Pathans. The employment of Pat bans was uncalled for. People did not 
resist attachments, and Government had enough of man-power under them 
and bad no need to ihaport men of a furious temper and habits who, once 
they are employed, could not be restrained. It was complained that there 
were 40 of these. Sir Leslie Wilson, the Governor, stated they were only 
25. It was not a question of numbers, but it was a question of the 
Pathnns. 

Pdihanx to the right of item 
Patham to the left of them 
Pathans to the front of them 
PoUee at the tail of them 
Marched the Buffalo Brigade . 

That, was how boys were singing the evefits of the day at public 
meetings. Very soon, some of the elected members of the Legislative 
Council of the Bombay Presidency resigned their seats in protest and 
took interest in the campaign. 

Vitthalbhai J. Patel—the President of the Assembly—-wrote a letter 
to the Viceroy threatening to resign and take up the work if Government 
did not relent. At last, a formula was evolved by which the excess assess¬ 
ment was deposited by an intermediary. Prisoners were to be released, 
property was to be restored, and movement was to he called off. A Court 
was established of which Mr. Broomfield, who had con¬ 
victed Gandhi in 192% was the Judicial representative, the other being 
an Executive Officer, Mr. Maxwell. The Court went into the matter and 
declared that not more than per cent should be the measure of en¬ 
hancement. Tins was agreed to in August, and the benefit of it was ex¬ 
tended to Ohoriasi Tehsil which had not joined the movement and had 
paid the enhanced taxes, and whose good example had been commended 
by Government to Bardoli saying, ,£ If Choriasi can pay, why not Bar- 
dolif” Bardoli did not pay, and its tight benefited as well in the end. 
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may be of interest to note that in a speech delivered at Poona in 
the Legislative Council, the Governor of Bombay declared that all the 
resources of the Empire would he used to crush the No-tax campaign of 
Bardoli* Shortly lifter, the settlement took place* There was really no 
provision anywhere in the law or in the Land Revenue Code, for the ap¬ 
pointment of the kind of Court which was constituted. It must be noted 
that although they recommended the increment by only 6J per cent, yet 
when the several factors which were urged by the ryots and which the 
Court expressed itself as not competent to go into at the time, were given 
dxie consideration, there was virtually no enhancement of Land 1 Revenue 
in the Bardoli Tehsil, and at the end of the settlement it .stood at its 
former level. The credit of the settlement lay in the restoration of the- 
sold out lands to their owners, and the Patels and the Talatis to their 
jobs. 


Once again the All-Parties * Conference met at Lucknow on the 28th, 
29th tind 30th of August, 1928, to consider the Report of the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee, Congratulations were offered to the Nehru Committee on its lab¬ 
ours, and without restricting the liberty of action of those political parties,' 
whose goal is Complete Independence, the Conference declared in favour 
of Dominion Self-Government. Those for Complete Independence, and not 
for Dominion Status, issued a statement which was re^d out at the Con¬ 
ference and which made it clear that the Constitution of India should 
only be based on Complete Independence* The signatories wanted to take 
full at!vantage of the Preamble which gave freedom to those who would 
plump for Complete Independence, They had decided accordingly not to 
support the resolution, but not to obstruct the work of the Conference 
either* They would accordingly dissociate themselves, from the resolution 
and abstain from taking part in the discussion or moving amendments to 
if Other questions dealt with related to Sindh, redistribution of Pcovin- 
cee ? and joint electorates* There was some agitation over a remark let fall 
by Jawaharlal saying that the gentlemen on the platform (referring to 
the Taltikdars like the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and Raja Rampal 
Singh) were unnecessary men in society. The result of <he remark which 
was deeply resented by those against whom it was directed, was that a 
resolution was passed the next day that C *AU titles to private and personal 
property lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of the Com¬ 
monwealth are hereby guaranteed*' 

Amongst those present at Lucknow were, besides the two amiable 
SSrmmidars referred to T Dr, Sapru, Sir AH Imam, Sir C. Saokaran Nair, 
Sir* Sachehidananda Sinha, Sir 0, P* Ramaswaiui,—all ex-Members of the 
Central or Provincial Executive Councils* It must be owned that the 
Luuknow scheme contemplated Dyarchy in Military matters. The portion 
of the scheme relating to Defence is embodied in clauses 75 to 78 of Chap¬ 
ter VII and also in the last two paragraphs of Chapter VI. “The Gov- 
eraor-GeneraHn-Qmincil shall appoint a Committee of Defence consisting 
of the Prime Minister, the Minister for Defence, the Gommander-m-Obief, 
the Commanders of Air Forces and Naval Forces, the Chief of the General 
Staff and two other experts* This Committee shall advise the Government 
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and the various departments concerned with questions of Defence and 
upon general questions of policy. The estimates shall be framed according 
to the recommendations of the Committee-” 

Again, “No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any 
part of the Military, Naval and Air Forces c£ the Commonwealth shall be 
introduced in Parliament except on the recommendation of the Committee 
of Defence appointed under the Constitution,” The functions of the 
Committee which has a clear official majority are to control expenditure 
and estimates as well as measures. What else is this but Dyarchy at the 
Centre? Now let us complete thifj story of the All-Parties* Conference. 
Its Report was taken up by the All-India Congress Committee at its sit¬ 
ting in Delhi in the 1st week of November, (4th and 5th), It reiterated the 
goal of Complete Independence, endorsed the communal solution of the 
Nehru Committee, and gave the opinion that the proposals of the Nehru 
Committee were "a great step towards political advance,” and 1 generally 
approved them, without committing itself to every detail* 

Del ns now turn to the Council front. We had really a Council front, 
where the cult of resistance was gradually melting away, and a 'Simon' 
front where boycott was getting stronger and stronger. In the Assembly, 
a controversy was raging regarding the organization of the President's 
Office and its separation from the Legislative Department of the Govern¬ 
ment, Evidently, *tome responsible members were talking at random in 
the lobbies about the President, The Pioneer bad brought forward a 
charge that the Home Department of the Government of Simla was openly 
abetting a plot to. disparage the work and decisions of President Patch 
Loaders of Parties strengthened those charges by bearing personal testi¬ 
mony to having heard the charges themselves in the lobbies. Disrespect 
shown to the President is disrespect to Parliament, by tradition, and 
therefore Lord Irwin, when the matter was brought to his notice, had no 
hesitation in making the Government of India tender an apology to the 
people of India, The Home Member tendered the apology and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru accepted it. 

The other big items on the agenda of the Assembly were the Reserve 
Bank Bill, and the Public Safety Bill- The Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank of India Bill battle was one of the biggest but fruitless battles 
fought by the Congress against Government. It was the Government's 
contention that that Bill, intended as it was to constitute another Ftep to¬ 
wards autonomy in India’s progress, and shifting as it would do the con¬ 
trol of the currency policy from the Secretary of State to an indigenous 
banking institution in the country, would really be a sort of financial and 
currency counterpart to the Government, of India Act, 1919, It was diffi¬ 
cult to believe in the purity of motive from this high constitutional stand¬ 
point. A Government of India Which had done havoc in working the 
scheme of Dyarchy, such as it was, would not suo moto divest themselves 
of control over currency and Banking, So the people’s representatives 
smelt something adverse to public interests in it, When the combatants 
came to grips with the problem, the issues came to be centred round 
several questions,—the chief of which was whether the Bank should be 
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a shareholders' bank as Government desired, or a State Bank as the people 
suggested. Tlien the next issue was what was to "be the electorate for the 
Directorate and how many of the Directors were to he nominated and how 
many elected and how? Once the structure of tfie Bank was settled, the 
rest of the development would naturally follow. If it, was a shareholders' 
hank, these would constitute the electorate, hut if it was a State Bank, 
then serai-public Institutions would elect the Directors such as the fede¬ 
rated Chambers, Associated Chambers, Provincial Cooperative Banks and 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures. "We need not go into figures of 
representation. But let us only say that Government had offered at first 
9 elected Directors out of sixteen. To-day the Reserve Bank Act provides 
for 8 only out of 16,—the same coming to be elected in four years. Various 
were the transformations that the Bill had undergone from stage to stage. 
At last, on the motion of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Government agreed to 
have a stockholders’ bank—the maximum stock that could beheld by any 
one being Rs. 10,000, and each stock-holder having but one vote irres¬ 
pective of the stock he held. It looked as though everything was well. 
"When almost every one was satisfied, Government felt apprehensive of 
the result, and in view of the divergence in certain important particulars, 
decided not to proceed any further but bring forward a new Bill. But 
the President would not allow its introduction, on a principle laid down 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons that, when essential alterations 
were to he made in any Bill which had come before the House, the proper 
course was to ask leave to withdraw the original Bill and re-submit it as 
altered. In the circumstances, the Government decided to^ proceed with 
the old Bill, but lost an important clause in a snap division, as it was 
said. So it was decided to adjourn the Bill sine die. 

The Public Safety Bill was another measure which had occasioned 
acute controversy and provoked the hostility of the Congress Party. 
Though. ostensibly it was directed against Foreigners, yet, no doubt was 
left in the minds of the people that it would be used against Indians, as 
was the ease with the D.O.R.A. of India. Speaking in the Assembly on 
the Bill, Lai a Lajpat Rai said: 

“I will break no hones by stating to this House that this is not 
a measure really intended against foreign Communists only. It is 
only the thin end of the wedge. It is really directed against the 
Indians themselves, Nationalists as well as Labourites. The foreign 
Communist will go away, will he turned out at the cost of the Indian 
tax-payer, and will be taken to the British Isles or anywhere else, 
being comfortably berthed in the P. and 0. steamer, but if this House 
accepts the principle of this Bill, and accepts Clause 2, that acceptance 
could at any time be utilised for the purpose of prosecuting National¬ 
ists and others who want Indian economic and political freedom. This 
is really the motive behind, this legislation. The clause is wide. It is 
not Communist action that is proposed to he punished or dealt, with. 
It is the advocacy, directly or indirectly, of the doctrine stated in 
the clause. The words are ‘directly or indirectly advocates the over¬ 
throw by force or violence the Government established by Law in Bri- 
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tisli India. 1 Messrs. .Jawaharlal and Srinivasa Iyengar who advocate 

Complete Independence come under the Lair.” 

The Bill was voted upon and there was a tie. The President voted 
against and it was dropped. 

The Calcutta Congress was one of the important‘sessions of the Na¬ 
tional gathering, in that it was destined to show the way to future pro¬ 
gress. It was this importance that led to the election of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as the President. There was the additional circumstance of a full 
Convention of the All-Parties’ Conference being lacked on to the Con- 
gress. ( The Simon Commission’s second visit to India had taken place and 
the Commission was actually touring the country while the Congress was 
sitting. Pandit Motilal Nehru's Address gives soma details of the inten¬ 
sity of the . boycott of the Commission particularly at Cnwnpore, Lahore 
and Luck non, and the reaction it had on the Anglo-Indian mind and out¬ 
look. English newspapers of Calcutta were suggesting "twenty years of 
resolute Government,” and threatening .a resistance of the Indian demand 
for freedom to the "last ounce of ammunition.” Lord Irwin himself de¬ 
clared that it was the plain duty of the Government to take whatever 
steps it deemed necessary to prevent (he recurrence of these discreditable 
incidents. But wind did Government do in their own turn? Motilalji 
asked how any Englishman would like his house to be broken into, his 
guests treated to a sound thrashing and then nrrested and imprisoned for 
Vie night for making a peaceful demonstration from his owh terrace. It 
was a fact that the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and his palace were sur¬ 
rounded with a cordon of Police while the Commission was being enter¬ 
tained in a neighbouring park. 'When the Commission was touring Lahore, 
men like Dr. Alam and Dr, Satyapal, under the leadership of Lala Lajpat 
Rai conducted processions against the Commission. Lajpat Bai was 
beaten on the chest and hardly recovered from the effeats of the injuries. 
Shortly after, he passed away. Panditji declared in emphatic terms that 
our destination is freedom, the form and extent of which would depend 
upon the time when, and the circumstances under which, it came. Then 
he dwelt upon the A.11 'Parties 1 Conference and asserted that Government 
must "begin at the point at which the All-Parties' Conference have now 
arrived and push forward with them as far as they would go,” Panditji 
continued; "Let us then pause and take stock of our equipment and finally 
throw the strength of our whole being id.to one great effort to reach the 
goal.” A special feature of the Calcutta Congress (1928) was the large 
number of messages of sympathy and congratulations from individuals 
and institutions abroad, ranging from Mrs. Sarojini Naidn in New York, 
Mrs. Sun Yat Sen and M. Romain Holland, to the Persian Socialist Party, 
the Communist Party of New Zealand, and the League of the Bights of 
Man. 

The resolutions dealt with were of the usual type, except that an 
ultimatum was given to the Government, in regard to the destiny of India. 
The greetings of the friends in foreign countries were heartily recipro¬ 
cated, and the A.I.C.C. was called upon to establish a contact by‘opening 
a Foreign Department in this behalf. A pan-Asiatic Federation was eon- 
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fated. Congratulations were sent to China on having attained full 
freedom and greetings to Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Iraq. The second 
World Congress of the League ’against Imperialism was welcomed. The 
Madras resolution against war-danger was reiterated, British goods were 
asked to be boycotted. 

Congratulations were offered to Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel on the success 
of -the Bardoli struggle. Congressmen were asked to abstain, from attend¬ 
ing Government parties, Barbara, and all other official and non-official, 
functions held by Government officials, or in their honour. There was a- 
demand put. forward for Responsible Government in the Indian States. 
The Calcutta resolution on the question of Indian States has since become 
elaStoical, and the volume of agitation that has grown in the country has 
largely centred round it. Accordingly we quote it in full t 

“XVII. The Congress urges (on) the Ruling Princes of the 
Indian States to introduce Responsible Government based on repre¬ 
sentative institutions in the States, and to issue immediately Pro- 
■elamationsLor enact Laws guaranteeing elementary and fundamental 
rights of citizenship, such as rights of association, free speech, free 
Press and security of person and property.” 

The Congress once again passed a resolution expressing sympathy 
with the ex-Maharaja of Nabha and also with the families of five Ben¬ 
galis who died in incarceration. Certain Police raids and searches in 
Lahore were condemned. A tribute was paid to the memory of Lala 
Lajpat Rui, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Andhra Ratna Cop ala Krishnayya, Ma- 
ganlal Gandhi, Gopabandlm Das and Lord Sinha. Regarding the -ulti¬ 
matum referred to already, the Congress passed the following resolution: 

“This Congress having considered tire Constitution recommend¬ 
ed by the All-Parties’ Committee Report welcomes it as a great con¬ 
tribution towards the solution of Indie ’s political and communal pro¬ 
blems and congratulates the Committee on the virtual unanimity of 
its recommendations, and, whilst adhering to the resolution relating to 
Complete Independence passed at the Madras Congress, approves of 
the Constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great step in poli¬ 
tical advance, specially as it represents the largest measure of agree¬ 
ment attained among the important parties in the country, 

“Subject to the exigencies of the, political situation, this Congress 
will adopt the Constitution if it is accepted in its entirety by the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament on or before the 31st December, 1929, bid in the 
event of its non-acceptance by the date or its earlier rejection, the 
Congress will organise a campaign of non-violent Non-co-operation by- 
advising the country to refuse taxation and in such other manner as 
may be decided upon. 

“Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolution shall in¬ 
terfere with the carrying on in the name of the Congress of the propa¬ 
ganda for Complete Independence.” 



Tins was the form in which the main resolution of the session was 
passed. But it had a sad and controversial, history behind it. The resolu¬ 
tion as it was originally introduced by Gandhi in the Subjects Committee 
stood thus:— 

"This Congress, having considered the Constitution recommended 
by the All-Far ties 1 Committee Report welcomes it as a great contri¬ 
bution towards the solution of Xndiuk political and communal pro¬ 
blems and congratulates the Committee on the virtual unanimity of 
its recommendations., and, whilst adhering to the resolution relating to 
Complete Independence passed at the Madras Congress, adopts the 
Constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great step in political 
advance, specially as it represents the largest measure of agreement 
attained among the important parties in the country. 

"Provided however, that the Congress shall not be bound by the 
Constitution if it is not accepted on or before the 31st December/1930 
and provided further that in the event of non-acceptance bv'the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament of the Constitution by that date, the Congress will 
revive non-violent Non-co-operation by advising the country to re¬ 
fuse taxation and every aid to Government. 

"The President h hereby authorised to send the text of this re- 
sohition together with a copy of the said Report to His Excellency 
the Viceroy for such action as he may be pleased to take. 

"Nothing in the resolution shall interfere with the propaganda 
for familiarising the people with the goal of Independence, in so far 
as it does not conflict with the prosecution of the campaign for the 
adoption of the said Report” 

To this, amendments were moved by Jawaharial Nehru and Subaah 
Chandra Bose cf an identical nature. Their aim was to put no time- 
limit, nor, even by implication, to accept for India Dominion Status as 
contemplated in the Constitution drawn tip by the All-Parties* Confer¬ 
ence. Pandit Jawahartal’s amendment ran thus:— 

■-i. This Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras Con¬ 
gress declaring Complete Independence to be the goal of the Indian 
people and is of opinion that there can be no true freedom till the 
British connection is severed. 

"ii. The Congress accepts the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee as agreed to by the Lucknow All-Parties * Conference for 
the settlement of communal differences. 

"hi- The Congress cordially congratulates the Nehnt Commit¬ 
tee for their labours, patriotism and foresightedness, and, without pre¬ 
judice to the resolution of the Congress relating to Complete Inde¬ 
pendence, is of opinion that the recommendations of the Nehru Com- 
mittee are a groat step towards political advance, and without com¬ 
mitting itself to every detail, generally approves of them.” 

Gandhi, who was the sponsor of the resolution, deprecated the omis¬ 
sion of the clause, "the President is hereby authorised to send the text 
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this resolution together with a copy of the said Report to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy for such action as he may be. pleased to take," Gandhi 
held that the sending of the resolution to the Viceroy was only an act of 
necessary courtesy, and if we were not suffering from a needless superio- 
ity complex and a sense of diffidence, we would not insist upon this clause 
being dropped. On the rest of the resolution, after a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion a compromise was arrived at between the members of the Inde¬ 
pendence League and others in the Subjects Committee. This compromise 
was however not respected in the open Congress where an amendment was 
moved by Subaslf 1 Chandra Bose and seconded by -Jnwaharlal,—and both 
of them parties to the compromise. The repudiation of a solemn promise 
deeply hurt Gandhi and others. Gandhi gave expression to his feelings in 
very strong terms, when he moved the compromise resolution in the open 
session which was earried by a majority. 

''You may take the name of Independence on your lips, as the 
Muslim's utter the name of Allah or the pious Hindu utters the name 
of Krishna or Ham, but all that muttering will be an empty formula 
if there is no honour behind it. If you are not prepared to stand by 
your own words, where will Independence bet Independence is a 
thing, after all, made of sterner stuff. It is not made by the juggling 
of words,” 

The Congress also laid down the future programme in the follow¬ 
ing Resolution:— 

"XIV. Meanwhile the Congress shall engage in the following 
activities:— 

( 1 ) In the Legislatures and outside, every attempt will be made 
to bring about total prohibition of intoxicating drugs and drinks; 
picketing of liquor and drug shops shall be organised wherever de¬ 
sirable and' possible; 

(2) Inside and outside the Legislatures, methods suited to res¬ 
pective environments shall be immediately adopted to bring about 
boycott of foreign doth by advocating and stimulating production 
and adoption of hand-spun and head-woven khaddar; 

(3) Specific grievances wherever discovered end where people 
are ready shall be sought to be redressed by non-violent action as was 
done recently at Bardoii; 

(4) Members of Legislatures returned on the Congress ticket 
shall devote the bulk of their time to the constructive work settled 
from +une to time by the Congress Committee; 

(5) The Congress organisation ah all be- perfected by enlisting 
members and enforcing stricter discipline; 

(8) Measures shall be taken to remove the disabilities of women 
and they will be invited and encouraged to take their due share in 
national upbuilding; 

(7) Measures shall be taken to rid the country of social abuses; 
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(8) It will be tiie duty of all Congressmen, being Hindus, to 
do all' they cun to remove untouchability and help the so-called un¬ 
touchables in every possible way in tlieir attempt to remove iheir dm 
abilities and better their condition; 

(9) Volunteers shall be enlisted to take up work among the city 
labourers and village reconstruction, in addition to what is being 
done through the spinning wheel and khaddat; 

(10) Such other work as may he deceit advisable in order to 
advance nation-building in all its departments and in order to enable 
the Congress to secure the co-operation in the national effort of the 
people engaged in different pursuits* 

In order to finance the activities mentioned in the foregoing pro¬ 
gramme, the Congress expects every Congressman to contribute to the 
Congress coffers-a certain percentage of his or her income according 
to his or her ability. ,s 

Amongst the more important resolutions of Calcutta was jne “ con¬ 
demning the action of Government in arresting and deporting without 
trial of Mr. W. J, Johnstone* the fraternal delegate to the Congress from 
the League Against Imperialism* and considers this as a deliberate at¬ 
tempt to prevent Congress from developing international contacts/* 

The Calcutta Session will be remembered for a demonstration in 
which the labourers numbering over 50,000 men from neighbouring mill 
areas marched in an orderly fashion and saluted the National Flag hoist¬ 
ed in the Congress grounds, occupied the Pandal for nearly two hours, 
and passed their resolution deciding for Independence for India and then 
walked out. 

An outstanding feature of the year was the rise of the Youth move¬ 
ment in the country. Youth Leagues and students* organisations had been 
formed all over the country and wore specially strong in Bombay and 
Bengal. Delegates were sent by some of these organisations to the World 
Youth Congress held at Eerde in Holland in the previous August. Young 
men bad also taken a very prominent part in the Simon Boycott demons¬ 
trations* In Lucknow they were the chief sufferers from police laihts and 
baton blows. 

The Working Committee earlier in the year had decided to appoint 
research scholars to carry on research work on behalf of the Congress. 
This was an important decision ^hioh should have been of great help in 
bringing together useful information on public questions and at the same 
time in training competent young men for national service. But research 
work could only be done properly in a permanent office with a good li- 
Vary attached to it and in an atmosphere free from political excitement. 

The Hindustani Seva Dal had started a physical culture institution 
at Bagalkot in the .Eamatak. They had held several training camps in 
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various parts of the country and they had added to their reputation for 
doing rough work. 

We must now tel! the reader how Gandhi was drawn to Calcutta 
from his comparative retirement* It may be remembered that he was 
imprisoned soon after the Abmedabad Congress in March 1922, and was 
absent from the Congress at Gaya, 1922, the Special Session at Delhi 
(September, 1923,) and the Annual Session at Cocanada, 1923. He was 
released on the 5th of February, 1924 and presided over the Belgxnim Con¬ 
gress, He attended the Cawnpore Congress only to ratify the Patna tie- 
sions of partition, or partnership,—whatever you may call it,—jyith the 
Swaraj Party* Then he took a vow of a year's political silence which he 
broke at GanhatjL At Gauhati his participation in the Congress delibera¬ 
tions was active. But in Madras he was absolutely unconcerned and did 
not even attend the sittings of the Subjects Committee* It was doubtful 
whether he would have taken any interest in the Calcutta Session* For 
some years previously he had been spending a month at the Wardha Ashram 
on the eve of the annual sessions of the Congress* This year too when 
the Calcutta Session was about to meet in December, 1928, he was at 
lYar&ha, and Pandit Motilal Nehru, who was given a grand reception in 
a carriage drawn by 36 horses, found himself in the midst of a some¬ 
what intricate situation. The protestants who had signed a letter at Luck¬ 
now (Ail-Parties 1 Conference) advocating Independence as against the 
Dominion Status on which the Conference had framed a Constitution 
were there, (Jawaharlal being one of them) having formed an Independ¬ 
ence League, The Bengal friends had a league of their own, Subash 
Chandra was at its head* 


A word now requires to be said about the All-Parties' Conference 


itself* It became a sad failure; except the Muslims, the other minorities,, 
one after another, deprecated communal representation. On the other J 
hand, Mr* Jinnah who bad just come from England and who had, ever / 
since he arrived, been falling foul of the Nehru Report, began to oppose . 
it- Some Muslim's had even earlier evinced hostility to it. j 


From the supplementary Report of the Committee of the All-Parties 1 
Conference, we learn, that the Report published by the Conference had 
been subject to various lands of criticisms, Says the ^supplementary Re¬ 
port :— 

"The ranks of our critics have been joined recently, we regret to 
say, by the Aga Khan* He tells us that the British people could 
never honourably agree to leave an armed force, or even civil adminis¬ 
trators, in a country for the good government of which it was no 
longer responsible * * * if the* British did this in a fit of madness, of 
which there has been no parallel in history, they would go down not 
only in the estimation of the whole world, but in history for all time, 
for supplying armed force to a country wherein their responsibility 
had come to an cud, to be administered at the beck and call of other 
people*” 



The Aga Khan advocated Independence for each Indian Province 
and said, that the position of each Province must be akin to that of Bavaria 
in the former German Confederation,—rather than that of an American 
State or a Swiss Canton. The Committee combated both these positions in 
their supplementary Report. At the Convention itself in Calcutta, Ma¬ 
homed Ali moved a number of amendments which, however, were re¬ 
jected. 

Jinnah summarily adjourned the Muslim League for want of a 
quorum. The Alt-Parties’ Convention was really lying in .Calcutta on its 
sick bod, one might say, its death bed. The longer it lived, the more nu¬ 
merous became the demands of the poor relations that gathered round it. 
Like the calf at Sabarmati, it could not live but would not die. It was 
therefore necessary to smoother its way to heaven. Who else could have 
the courage to do this last act of service to the dying friend than Gandhi f 
His shoulders are broad enough to bear the obloquy of doing to death the 
Convention. He moved that the Convention do adjourn sine die and the 
motion was passed. At this time the Congress was definitely coming back 
to Gandhi; but, it came back burdened with its own new loads. Gandhi was 
yet to see what the Congress Party in the Council would do to shake itself off 
from the charm of the Councils. Already the A.LC.C. had passed in Delhi, 
in October, 1928, the following resolution on Councils;" 

“The Committee notes with regret that various Congress Council 
Parties have not been following the instructions contained in the 
Madras Congress resolution on Council work. While giving there¬ 
fore greater latitude to the Congress Parties m view of the difficult 
situation, the Committee hopes that the spirit of the Congress resolu¬ 
tion would be adhered to. M 

Pour contradictory positions were delineated there. First a con¬ 
demnation, then a condonation, next the urge for a certain latitude, and 
finally the demand for not abandoning the longitude. 

Gandhi having gone to Calcutta, remained there to take active part 
in the Congress deliberations, shaped the resolution of the session and 
sponsored it. The political situation was Very dark at the time. The 
rumour of the impending prosecutions of the advocates of Independence, 
the provoking speech of the Viceroy in Calcutta, the conviction of the 
Editor of Forward? and the orgy of prosecutions in Madras, made a deep 
impression upon his mind- Disquieting as all these happenings were, 
Gandhi was greatly disturbed by all that he had seen in Calcutta,—a 
compromise deliberately entered into and the breaking of it first by 
Bengal, then by U.P., and finally by Madras. As against these two seta of 
conditions, he had an invitation from Europe and, circumstances permit¬ 
ting, he had fully intended to undertake the European tour early iu 1929. 
Strangely, enough, he had Pandit Motilal Nehru’s permission for it. But 
after the most camful consideration, and consultation with friends, he had 
come to the conclusion that circumstances compelled him to give up the 
tour, for that year at any rate. *T dare not think ^of next year/- wrote 
he. “A Danish friend writes to me saying that^ I'could ustfully go to 
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Sivrope only as a representative of Free India. I feel the troth of the re¬ 
mark, M Gandhi instinctively came to the right decision And wrote: 

**I have no voice from, within prompting me to go. On the con¬ 
trary, having put a constimetive resolution before the Congress and 
having received universal support, I feel that I will be guilty of de¬ 
sertion if I now went away to Europe, It may be that those who 
voted for the resolution never meant to carry it out. It may be that 
I shall have nothing to do during the year in respect of the programme, 
but*I feel that it is not for me to reason thus. I must not lose faith 
in the workers, 'A voice from, within tolls me that I must not only 
hold myself in readiness to do what comes my way, hut I must even 
think out and suggest means for working out what, to me, is a great 
programme. Above all, I must prepare myself for the next year's 
struggle whatever shape it may take, 17 

This was uttered iu the first week' of February, 1929, We shall pre¬ 
sently see what remained in store iov the country in February, 1930, 
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that no question shall he asked nor any resolution moved in. regard to 
nuy matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Daw- having 
jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. The question 
therefore arises, whether it is possible for this House to discuss the 
motion that the Public Safety Bill be taken into consideration with¬ 
out 'referring to any of the matters which are sub judice in the Meerut 
trial: I think there can be no two opinions that real debate on the 
Bill is not possible. Besides, acceptance of the Bill would mean pr c- 
tically the acceptance of the fundamental basis of the case for it, and 
rejection of the Bill would mean the rejection of that basis, and in 
either case such a course is bouud to effect prejudicially the ease for 
the prosecution or for the defence in the Meevut trial 8s the case may 
he, l do not see how in these circumstances I can legitimately allow 
the Government to proceed further with this Bill at this stage. . 1 
lmve decided, instead of giving any' Ruling, to advise the Government 
themselves in the first instance to consider the observations 1 have 
made arid postpone the Bill pending the Meerut, trial, or, if they 
attach greater importance to the passing of the Bill at this juncture, 
to withdraw the Meerut Case and then proceed with the Bill.” 

Government expressed themselves as unable to aeeept either of the 
two alternative suggestions put before them and' the President finally gave 
his verdict, ruling out the morion on the ground that it “involved an abuse 
of the forms and procedure of this House.” The,next day the Viceroy 
addressed the two House* and declared that it was imperative for Govern¬ 
ment to obtain the powers-proposed in the Public Safety Bill without fur¬ 
ther delay. Accordingly he issued an Ordinance, giving to the Executive 
the arbitrary power they needed. Mr. Patel thereupon wrote a letter to 
the Viceroy protesting against what he considered to have been the cri¬ 
ticisms passed on his Ruling in the Viceroy’s Address. But the Viceroy’s 
Private Secretary answered stating that “His Excellency desires me to say 
that it was no part of his intention either to criticise the Ruling you had 
given or pass censure upon you for it, and that he fully shares your anxiety 
to maintain the dignity of the House and the authority of the Chair. 

We lmve referred to the Trades Disputes Bill. It only remains to 
state that, the Bill was passed on the 8th of April and its passage was ren¬ 
dered memorable by the fact that,, at the moment when the House was re¬ 
assembling after the division and While the President was announcing hts 
intention of proceeding to other business, two bombs flung from the visi¬ 
tors' gallery burst amongst the benches occupied by the official members 
and.some persons were slightly injured. 

Immediately after the Congress session in Calcutta, the Working 
Committee appointed a number of sub-committees to give effect to the 
Congress programme. Committees were formed for the boycott ot foreign 
cloth, prohibition, removal of untouchability, Congress organisation, v,.- 
lunteersj and the removal of disabilities of women. The lust; named sob- 
committee lias apparently done no wort and hds submitted no ifpoi . 
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Volunteers Sub-Committee made various re com ore rul a t ions f m 
particular recommending that the Hindustani Sera Dal be strengthened 
and should be fully utilized for training volunteers for national work. 

The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee under the chairmanship of 
Gandhi and with Mr, Jairamdas Haul a tram as its able and effective Secre¬ 
tary, functioned throughout the year and carried on ceaseless ‘activity in 
favour of the boycott Mr. Jairamdas resigned his membership of the 
Bombay Council in order to devote himself wholly to the work of the boy¬ 
cott and fixed the headquarter of Im committee in Bombay. The Com¬ 
mittee developed direct contacts with Provincial and District Congress 
Committees ami issued numerous pamphlets and leaflets. Early in the 
year, numerous'bonfires of foreign cloth took place. One of those in Cal¬ 
cutta resulted in the prosecution by Government of Gandhi as already re¬ 
ferred to. 

The Prohibition Committee had been in the charge of B yt. G, Raja- 
gopalachari, who made the subject of prohibition his very own and had 
brought his great abilities to bear on the furtherance of, this campaign. 
Work was carried on largely in South India and in Gujarat and the re¬ 
sults achieved have been considerable. The campaign had attracted inter¬ 
na tioimi attention. The Madras Government bad been induced to allot 
four lakhs of rupees for carrying on an official propaganda against the 
drink and drug evil. The U.P, Government appeared likely to take a 
similar * stop, Mr. Rajagnpalachari became the Secretary of the Prohibi¬ 
tion Leagit# of India and was editing their quarterly magazine, Prohi¬ 
bition. 

The Campaign for the removal, of imtouchabiiity was, in the charge 
of Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj who had worked strenuously in its behalf. Pub¬ 
lic opinion was everywhere being roused in favour of the removal of the 
disabilities of the classes which have for long been suppressed. Many 
well-known temples, which would not admit these classes, were thrown 
open to them. The Committee lias also succeeded in opening numerous 
wefts and schools to these suppressed classes. Many Municipalities are co¬ 
operating in this work. The Secretary of the Committee, Syt. Jamnalai 
Bajaj, toured extensively in Madras, Central Provinces, Rajputand, Sindh, 
Kashmir, Punjab and the N.-W, Frontier Province. 

The effect of the propaganda for the removal of unto amiability was 
two-fold. The so-called higher castes have been induced in some measure 
to give up the exclusiveness which they had for long jealously kept, and 
the suppressed classes have become self-conscious and assertive of their 
rights. In some places, where the demand from the latter for a removal 
of their disabilities has not met with an adequate response, friction., has 
arisen and ‘SatyagrAha 5 or some kind of Passive Resistance has been 
threatened. The tension that prevailed for some time during the year 
has eased a little now. It is clear that imtoucbability and other Social dis¬ 
abilities, which certain classes have suffered from arc doomed and cannot 
last much longer. 

The Committee for Congress re-organisation submitted its Report 
early in the year. In view of the action contemplated next year, great 
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„jrtaowe was attached to the question of organisation and the subject 
waslatfy considered: by the Working Committee and the A.l.C.C. 

Before wc continue the story of Legislative activity in the September 
session we must describe one or two events connected with Gandhi. Gandhi 
was Kinking a tour in India and passed Calcutta on his way to Burma. 
There a bonfire of foreign cloth took place and in thac connection he was 
charged in the second week of March, 1929, with committing nuisance, in- 
that he chose to disobey or abetted disobeying an order designed to pro¬ 
hibit the burning in public of straw and such other articles, oir Diaries 
Tegart, the Police Commissioner 0 f Calcutta, had exhumed Section 66 (2) 
of the Calcutta Police Act. It is said that a drowning man catches at a 
straw. But it is not known why this living bureaucracy should have 
clutched at this ‘straw’ section of the City Police Act. To make a long 
story short, the Police tried to shunt the engine off the main line of F.C.B. 
(Foreign Cloth Boycott) to the side track of the O.D. (Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence).' But this proved a failure, Gandhi proceeded to Burma-and re¬ 
turned shortly after. Be was tried and fined Re. 1. Thereafter he made 
his memorable tour in Andhra Desa in which he collected for khaddar 
two lacs and seventy thousand rupees in six weeks. Soon after, the All- 
India Congress Committee met in the month of May. 192 9, in Bombay. 

The Bombay meeting was rather an important one. Government bad 
announced that the life of the Assembly would be extended. This alone 
called for action from the Congress. The large number of arrests all over 
the country including that of Mr. Sambamurti, a member cd the W orb¬ 
ing Committee, the ruthless repression going on • in the 1 uujab lending 
itself to the suspicion that "it was being done with the view inter alia of 
interfering with preparations for the forthcoming session of the Congress 
in Lahore,—these called far vigorous action from the Congress orgnnisa- 
tiofts in every Province. It was decide^ ^ Bomi)fty that Pjovinoiftl Ooii- 
gress Committees should have not less than a quarter per cent of the total 
population of the Province ns original members, and should, have not Jess 
than 50 per cent of the districts represented on the Province. District 
and Tohsil organisations should have not less than 3/4 per cent of the 
population as original members and so on, A village organisation was to 
have not less than 1 per cent., of its population as original members. _ It 
would be open to the Working Committee to disaffiliate any organisation 
that did not: carry out the instructions. Power was given to the Working 
Committee to adopt such measures as it might consider fit in the interests 
of the country as regards the nation to he taken by the members of the 
Congress Parties in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils. East 
Africa was the subject, of a resolution that it should receive the full sup¬ 
port of the Congress in its struggle for political and economic equality. 
The Committee further resolved that a Congress Manual be. .prepared, em¬ 
bodying ' authoritative chapters on the various political, administrative, 
economic and cultural problems comprised by the Swaraj movement, and 
that the A.I.C.C. office do incur the necessary expenditure therefor. 

The-Working Committee confirmed the deputation, by the President, 
of the Rev. Ottama to represent the Congress at the State funeral of l)r. 
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Situ Yat Sen, and Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta was elected-to represent India 
at the Congress of the League Against Imperialism. In regard to the 
Council Party in the Legislatures, the. Working Committee resolved that 
"all Congress members of the Central Legislature or of any of the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils, excepting Bengal and Assam, shall abstain from attend¬ 
ing any meeting of the said Legislatures or Councils or any of the Com¬ 
mittees appointed by them or by the Government till such time as the 
A.I.C.C. or the Working Committee decides otherwise, and that the Con¬ 
gress members shall henceforth devote all their available time to the carry¬ 
ing out of the Congress programme, provided that the Congress members 
of Bengal and Assam Councils shall, after being elected, attend only one 
meeting for the sole purpose of registering their names,” It, was fn the 
sitting of the A.I.C.C. held in Muy that the Committee resolved it to be 
essen tial to make revolutionary changes in the present economic and social 
structure of society and to remove the gross inequalities in order lo re¬ 
move poverty and misery and to ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
mas# A sum of Es, .UOO was voted in aid of the Meerut prisoners. 

On March 20th, 1929, in Bombay, Punjab and the United Provinces, 
under See. 121A of the Indian Penal Code, hundreds of houses were 
searched. Those arrested included eight members of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee. AH the arrested persons were brought to Meerut where 
their trial began in what has come to be known as the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case, the charge being that they were spreading Communistic propaganda. 
Mr. B. L, Hutchinson, Editor of New Spark, wae later added to the accus¬ 
ed. A Central Defence Committee, chiefly consisting of prominent 
Congressmen, was formed to help the accused. As already stated, the 
Working Committee, contrary to its usual practice, made a grant of 
Its. 1,500' towards the defence. The preliminary enquiry in the case drag- 
<*ed on for many months and was concluded a few clays prior to the close 
of the year. The trial attracted great attention in India and England. 
The Director of Government Publicity was present at the trial to supervise 
personally the publicity and propaganda arrangements in the Case. 

The Working Committee met soon after once again, on July 15th, in 
Delhi and was of opinion that it would be in the interest of the Swaraj 
movement to advise the members of the various Legislatures to resign their 
seats. In view, however, of the importance of the question, the Com¬ 
mittee considered that the final decision should be taken by the A.I.C.C. 
If, therefore, resolved that, a special meeting of the A.I.C.C.'. be convened 
for the purpose at Allahabad on Friday, tlie 26th July, 1929. It w:H be 
remembered that: the last danse of the main resolution off Calcutta called 
upon the people to finance-the Congress movement by paying a particular 
percentage of their income to the national cause. At first 5 per cent, was 
proposed, later 2% per cent but it was considered wise, judging from 
the timidity end nervousness exhibited at the meeting hy some of the richer 
members of the Congress, to leave the matter to their discretion* A list 
was published in the July Bulletin showing some of the collect ions sh made. 
Altogether the response was poor. 

The period was one of imicli repression in the coxin try* At this time 
Government had banned Dr. Sunderland booh, Wijii. w auu 





Bnfyu Eamananda Chatter jee, Editor of The Modern Review^ was arrested 
for publishing the book. 


Bhagat Singh and Dutt wlio had been arrested m connect ion with the 
Delhi (Assembly) Bomb Case were sentenced to transportation for life. 
They had declared that they had thrown the bomb for demonstrative pur¬ 
poses. 

We have already dwelt, at length upon the hunger-strike in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case, 

Another group Case was going on hi Calcutta in which Syt. 3 abash 
Chandra Bose, a member of the Working Committee, and several other 
prominent Congressmen were being tried. 

Arrests of Indians for political reasons were also reported front 
Shanghai apd the Malay States, 

Apart from numerous trials and convictions of political and labour 
workers, methods of repression were used by the Police which were des¬ 
cribed by the A.LC.C. as ' barbarous \ On one occasion seven young men 
collecting funds for the defence of the .Lahore under-trial prisoners were 
beaten by the Police, hi the presence oi the District Magistrate, till some 
of them were senseless and all had received severe injuries. Their offence 
was''their crying 4 * Down with Imperialism V* and iE Long Live devolu¬ 
tion!” Even more barbarous treatment was resorted to in Lahore in the 
case of the under-trial prisoners in the Conspiracy Case. They were beaten 
in the open court in the presence of the trying Magistrate and, it was 
stated, they were ill-treated in a variety of ways, outside the court-house. 

Apart from thorn and the later trials and convictions, it should be 
remembered that there were a large number of long-term political pri¬ 
soners in various jails in India and the Andaman Islands. These includ¬ 
ed detenus under Regulation III of IBI S, and Martial Law prisoners who 
were sentenced by special tribunals during the Martial Law regime in 
the Punjab in 101,9. Resided these, there were twenty-seven political pri¬ 
soners in jails who were sentenced to transportation for life in 191445 
during war time.' They were tried and sentenced by special commissions 
and not. by the ordinary Law Courts. They had been in prison for 15 
years by' this time. 

Labour troubles and strikes continued during the year and came to 
a head. There was a big general strike in the Bombay textile mills in¬ 
volving 150,000 workers. The strike demonstrated that Indian Labour 
was developing a new outlook. The strike was a great success to begin 
with, and showed that there was considerable organising ability behind it. 
But after six months or 'more it failed. Another general strike took place 
in the Jute areas in Bengal, involving about 25,000 workers. The Jute 
workers were badly organised but they succeeded. Sporadic strikes how¬ 
ever continued and partly undid the work of the general strike. 

Still another strike which had attracted widespread attention and 
sympathy was the strike of the tin-plate workers hi Golmuri near Jam- 
shed pur. This strike ’involved SHOD workers, mostly skilled, and it con- 
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Ktrikfis took place in Budge Budge and elsewhere. 


The South Indian Bailway strike of 1928 was followed by the arrest 
and trial for conspiracy of many persons. The Judge of Trichihopoly 
sentenced fifteen of these to ten years' rigorous imprisonment in April: 

Two of -the members of our Working Committee were absent in 
foreign countries for the greater part of the year. Shriruati Sarojitu 
Naidn returned from America after a very successful tour in August. Tn 
November, she went to East Africa to preside over the East African. Indian 
Congress.. One of the Congress Treasurers, Syt. Shis 1 a Prasad Gupta, had 
been' iu Europe for many months, 

Hr .Shiva Prasad Gupta attended the second World Congress of the 
League Against Imperialism at Frankfurt in July on behalf of the Na¬ 
tional Congress. His report of this Congress was placed before the Work¬ 
ing Committee. 

Immediately after the Calcutta Congress, the Working Committee 
made a grant of £30 per month for the establishment of a Students In¬ 
formation Bureau in Berlin, This Bureau was opened soon after under 

i i per vision of A. C. N. Nambiar, and it, fully justified itself by the 
help it gave to numerous, Indian students and visitors, Mr* Sliiva Prasad 
Gupta inspected it during his European tour and he wrote in terms oE 
high appreciation of its work. On his recommendation the Working Com¬ 
mittee increased the grant by £2 per month for a reading room. The 
Bureau was run. efficiently and sent full reports and accounts monthly. Its 
success was largely dim to the honorary service of Mr. Nambiar. 

The Calcutta Congress directed the A.I.C.C. to open a Foreign De¬ 
partment and the Working Committee authorised the working Secretary 
to take -the necessary steps in this behalf. The Secretary had been .in per¬ 
sonal charge of the foreign work of the A.I.C.C. and had endeavoured to 
develop* contacts with organisations and individuals in other countries. 
This was not particularly easy, as numerous difficulties were placed in 
the way of foreign correspondence by the Government censorship. 

The Calcutta Congress also directed the Working Committee to take 
steps to summon a meeting of a Pan-Asiatic Federation in 193D in India. 
Tlie Committee called upon Mr. S. Satyamurti and the &ec;ret&ry to take 
the necessary steps and to report. In this report it was pointed oil- that, 
if the meeting- was to be held in 1930. it should, take place at the tittle of 
the Congress in December 1930. Further, various^ difficulties in the way 
of holding such a Pan-Asiatic Conference were pointed out. 

.In compliance with the decision of the A. I. C. C., a Labour Research 
Department was opened, as a branch of the A.I.C.C, Office. 



The Hindustani Seva Dal carried on their work of training volun¬ 
teers iii various parts of the country. Most of this work jwas done in Kar¬ 
nataka, a Province where the Head Gfiice of the Dal and their Academy 
of Physical Culture were situated,, But many camps were held in other 
parts of the country and the demand for trainers had been^greater than 
the supply. The Dal helped greatly in enrolling 1 members for the Con¬ 
gress ami in the boycott of foreign doth. They fully co-operated in or¬ 
ganising on efficient volunteer corps fox' the* Lahore Congress. 

The Hindustani Seva Dal succeeded beyond expectation in organis¬ 
ing a National Flag Day every month. At Calcutta! they decided that 
the National Flag be hoisted all over the country at 8 a,m, on the last 
Sunday of every month. This monthly Flag unfurling became very po¬ 
pular. Buildings and lpauy Municipalities had it unfurled with solemn 
ceremony The H, S. Dal was reorganized and a Constitution was fram¬ 
ed. 

The month of August was no better than th« previous mouths. Lead¬ 
ing mm were being arrested everywhere. Sirdar Manga! Singh, Man)ana 
7/itfar All Khan, Master Mota Singh who had served out his 7 years 1 term, 
and Dr. S&tyapal, in the Punjab, Mr. Amiapoornayya in Andhra, were 
all placed under arrest. Dr. Satyapal was sentenced to two years 1 111. 
Repression in the Punjab was particularly ruthless. While free men were 
thus being arrested, those, inside the jails were being treated with undue 
severity. Bhagat Singh and Dutt and several other prisoners had been 
by this time for 6 weeks on hunger-strike. Bhagat Singli aud Dutt were 
just then sentenced to transportation for life, in the Assembly Bomb 
Case, Rut Bhagat Singh and Dutt were also among the accused in the 
case known as the Lahore Conspiracy Case, although Dutt was later dis¬ 
charged in that Case. That Case arose, but of the murder at 4 jun. on 
the I7th September, 1928, of the Superintendent of Police of Lahore, 
named Mr, Saunders* The prisoners went on hunger-strike to secure 
redress of their grievances, ..notably to secure humane treatment to pri¬ 
soners in jails, and the famous Jatiudra Nath Das was one of, the batch, 
tfatini *s contention was that the treatment accorded to Indians was dif¬ 
ferent to that of Europeans. He did not care for special facilities accord¬ 
ed to them. And he was the solitary individual who, like Mac Swiney, 
continued bis hunger-strike to death on the 64th day, as we shall see later 
on. 

During this year contact was established with various national and 
international organisations, in England and on the Continent. A Congress 
Muslim Party was formed in Bombay, and an AH-Intha Nationalist Mus¬ 
lim Party was organised on the occasion of the A.1.0,0, meeting at Alla¬ 
habad. At this meeting, the Committee endorsed the opinion of the Work” 
mg- Committee that Cangr&ss members of Councils should resign their 
seats, but deemed it proper, in view of the letters x*eeeived on the sub¬ 
ject, to hold over the matter til! after, the Lahore Congress, But that 
did not mean that those who were willing to resign earlier should not do 
so. 
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of the controversial character of the Bill, to circulate it for further opi¬ 
nion, hut reserved, to themselves the right to take such action in the future 
as lay within their powers, should urgent necessity arise. As a matter 
of fact, the Governor-General did pass an Ordinance m this behalf shortly 
after, known as the Lahore Conspiracy Trial Ordinance. 

Great events, were ahead. The Lahore Congress, which has since be¬ 
come a historic session, required a President like any other. the ‘P T0 ~ 
viiioial voting, ten Provinces voted for Gandhi, five for Vauabhbhai J. 
Patel, and three for Jawakarlal Nehru. Gandhi was declared duly elect¬ 
ed, but he resigned and it became necessary under the Constitution to 
elect a substitute. Accordingly, a meeting of the A. 1.0,0, was held in 
Lucknow, on the 28th September, 1929. The Presidentship of the Con¬ 
gress was a source of concern to the Nation. 

AH eyes had turned to Gandhi as the man ivho would rescue the Con¬ 
gress once again and lead it on to the path of victory. The disgust felt 
with Councils and some Council members, by men like Motilaljt, was 
hardly concealed. The clear indication was given that Council members 
should resign. What next! Nothing but Civil Disobedience would be 
the logeial consequence of such a course. And who could lead the Nation 
to victory along this untrodden path f—'-Who else but Gandhi t That 
was why he was thought of. Gandhi was pressed hard at Lucknow, even 
as he had been pressed earlier, to reconsider his refusal. But he saw the 
wisdom of installing on the Gadi of the Congress a younger man who 
would inspire confidence, in the younger folk of the country. This national 
train bad to run from one station to another, from Ahmedabadj via Gaya, 
Delhi, Cqconada, Belgaum, Cawnpore, Gauhati, Madras and Calcutta, to 
Lahore* It carried ail grades of men,—the older elements who held the 
flag aloft, the middle-aged who were willing to work along under the lea¬ 
dership of the,old, and the younger elements who kicked against the pricks 
and resented certain methods as too slow, but were not able to formulate 
quicker methods themselves. If the train should move in time, free from 
dangers, and if it should carry all its passengers, it is 4 better that the 
engine should be in the charge of a young map full of enthusiasm, daring, 
and confidence, though the brakes should be in the charge of older and 
more seasoned and sedate politicians. It was* doubtless, this line of rea¬ 
soning that made Gandhi adhere to his decision. Vall&bhbhai did not 
choose to intervene between Gandhi and Jawaharlal. The attendance at 
Lucknow was not. large smd the majority of friends present voted for 
Jawaharlal, who was to be orre of the youngest Presidents of the Con¬ 
gress. Bengal, strangely enough, had plumped for Gandhi, and even sent 
circulars to sifter Provinces to vote for him. 
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The next subject that engaged the Congress Committee at Lucknow 
was the death of Jatmdra Nath Das after 64 days’ starvation in a Punjab 
jail and the Rev, Wizaya after 164 days in Burma. Both laid their lives 
at the feet of the Metier. The Hitter had not attracted much attention, 
but the former did. A word is due on Phougy Wizaya’s death. The Rev, 
Wiztiy a was a Rnddlust monk who was released from jail on February 
28, 1029. after serving 21 months 1 R.I. for sedition. He was re-arreeted 
for ii seditious speech on April 4, just; 5 weeks after his release, and sen¬ 
tenced to 6 years 1 transportation which was later reduced to three years, 
Soon after his arrest, he started a hunger'Strike, demanding better treat¬ 
ment and the right to wear his yellow monk s robe on special days, and 
continued it till his death on the 164th day on 19-9-1929, 

da tin dr a Nath Das’s death had occurred just 6 days earlier, D. on 
the 13th September 1929. Tlius in two successive weeks did these two 
patriots lay down their Jives voluntarily and wholeheartedly to preserve 
national self-respect, The death of Das evoked the deep distress and 
deeper admiration of his countrymen in India, occasioning big demon - 
Orations and a vast procession in Calcutta, But that, was not all,; toes- 
sages of sympathy came forth from several foreign countries) and amongst 
these was one from the. family of Terence Mac Bwipey of Ireland. 

Before we pass on, let us add that the All-India Congress Committee 
that met at Lucknow on September 28t,h passed a resolution on hunger- 
strikes iii jails which, while deeply appreciating the motive of the pri¬ 
soners, expressed the opinion that a hunger-strike should not be under¬ 
taken except upon the gravest emergencies. The Committee advised those 
who had imposed the sacrifice on themselves to end their strike, especially 
in view of tlie self-immolation of Das and Wizaya and the fact that Gov¬ 
ernment had at the eleventh hour yielded to most o£ die demands of the 
hunger'strikers and an eifort was being made to secure full redress. 

The situation m East Africa and tlie Government of IndjaV confession 
that they were only advocates and not high contracting parties, were the 
subject of a resolution. Just then a Deputation from East Africa was 
touring India and the A.I.C.C, had the advantage of hearing Mr. J. B. 
l-bmdya at Lucknow. While this was so, the South African Government 
imposed unfair restrictions upon the AH Brothers who wanted to visit 
the Union, and the Committee passed a suitable resolution on the sub¬ 
ject. 

The month of October was an eventful month. Lord Irwin who had 
gone to England returned on the* 25th October and made an announce'* 
nuni to the country. In view of the announcement. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
summoned an emergent meeting of the Working Committee at Delhi on 
the 1st November, and besides the members of the Committee there were 
leaders of other schools of thought at the. Metropolis to receive the expect¬ 
ed announcement and concert measures for common action thereupon. 

On the eve of Lord Irwin’s departure for England at the end of June, 
1929, he had said: 41 When I go to England I shall seek opportunities of 
discussion* with His Majesty's Government on these grave mutters. It 
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my duty, m l have mid elsewhere* to represent to Hie Majesty's 
Government the different standpoints of those who can speak for Indian 
political opinion*” Then he had referred to the two governing pronounce¬ 
ments of August, 1917 and his own Instrument of Instructions from the 
King-Emperor wherein-Ills Majesty affirms that, “Above all things it 
is our will and pleasure that the plans laid by our Parliamentthe 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government in British India, as an 
integral part of our Empire, may come to fruition, ter the end that Bri¬ 
tish India may attain its due place among our Dominions.” 

Jr> the statement Lord Irwin made on the 31st October, His Excel¬ 
lency said:— 

“The Chairman of the Commission lias pointed out in his corres¬ 
pondence with the Prime Minister, which, I understand, is being pub¬ 
lished in England, that as their investigation lias proceeded he and 
his colleagues have been greatly impressed, in considering the direc¬ 
tion which the future constitutional development of India is likely to 
fake, with the importance of hearing in mind the relations which may , 
ut some future time , develop between British India and Indian States, 
In his judgment it is essential that the methods, by which this future 
relationship between these two constituent parts of Greater India may 
be adjusted, should be fully examined* He has further expressed the 
opinion that if the Commission's Report and the proposals subse¬ 
quently to be framed by the Government take this wider range, it 
would appear necessary for the (Government to revise the scheme of 
procedure as at present proposed. He suggested that what might be 
required, after the Reports of the Statutory Commission ami the 
Indian Central Committee have been made, considered and published, 
but before the stage h reached of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
would be the setting up of a Conference in which His Majesty 's Gov¬ 
ernment should meet representatives both of British India and of the 
States, for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals which it would later he the duty of 
Mis Majesty's Government to submit to Parliament. The procedure 
by Joint Parliamentary Committee conferring with delegations from 
the Indian Legislature and Other bodies, which was .previously con¬ 
templated and is referred to in Sir John Simon's letter to myself of 
6th February, 1928, would stilt be appropriate for the examination 
of the Bill when it i& subsequently placed before Parliament, but 
would iu the opinion of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded 
by some such Conference as they have suggested* 

“With these views I understand that His Majesty's Government 
are in complete accord. For, while they will greatly desire* when the 
time comes, to be able to deal with the question of British Indian 
political development under conditions the most favourable to its suc¬ 
cessful treatment, they are, with the Commission, deeply sensible of 
the importance of bringing under comprehensive review the whole pro¬ 
blem of the relations of British India, in their view essential for the 
complete f ulfilment of what they consider to be the underlying pur- 
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post 1 of British policy, whatever may be the method for its fortiitr¬ 
ance which Parliament may decide to adopt, 

ff The goal of British policy was stated in the declaration of 
August, 1917 to be that of providing for the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation 
of Responsible Government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire. As I recently pointed out, my own Instrument of . Instruc¬ 
tions from the King-Emperor expressly states that it is His Majesty’s 
wif! and pleasure that the plans laid by Parliament m 1919 should he 
the means by which British India may attain its due place among his: 
Dominions . Ministers of the Crown, moreover, have more than once 
publicly declared that it m the desire of the British Government that 
India should, in the full ness of time, take Tier place in the Empire ia 
equal partnership with the Dominions. But in view of the doubts 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and India regard¬ 
ing the interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British 
Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am authorised on be- 
half of It is Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judg¬ 
ment it is implicit in the declaration- of 1917 that the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress, ns there contemplated, is the at¬ 
tainment of Dominion Status*” 

This announcement was made on the 31st of October, and in less than 
24 hours, the leading personages were in Delhi, including Pandit Malaviya, 
Sir -T B. Sapru and Dr. Beaant The Working Committee of the Congress 
was of course there. After deep consideration, the mixed gathering ctmie 
to conclusions which were embodied in a Manifesto, in which the signatories 
expressed their appreciation of the sincerity underlying the declaration, 
as also the desire of the British Government to placate Indian opinion. 
They proceeded:— 

4 *We hope to be able to tender our co-operation to Hie Majesty’s 
Government in their effort to evolve a scheme of Dominion Constitu¬ 
tion suitable to India's needs but we deem it necessary that certain 
acts should be done and that certain points should be cleared so as to 
inspire trust and to ensure the co-operation of the principal political 
organisations'in the country. 

4 'We consider it vital for the success of the proposed Conference 

that, 

(a) a policy of general conciliation should be adopted to induce 
n calmer atmosphere, 

(b) political prisoners should he granted an amnesty, 

(c) the representation of progressive political organisations should 
be effectively secured, and the Indian National Congress, as the 
largest amongst them, should have a predominant representation. 

4 * Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the 
paragraph in the statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government regarding Dominion Status* Wo understand, 
however, that the Conference ia to meet not to discuss when. Dominion 
Status in to be established, but to frame a scheme of Dominion Con- 
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stitution for India. We hope we are not, mistaken in thus interpreting 
the import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. Until the new Constitution comes into exist- 
cflee, we think it necessary that a more liberal spirit should he infused 
in die Government: of the country, that the relations of the Executive 
and the Legislature should be brought more in harmony with- the 
object of the proposed Conference and that greater regard should be 
paid to constitutional methods and practices. We hold it to be absolutely 
essential that the public should be made to feel that a new era has 
commenced even from today, and that the new Constitution is to be 
but a register of that fact. 

“Lastly, we deem it as an essential factor for the success of the 
Conference that it Should he convened as expeditiously as possible. 1 ’ 

There is no doubt that it was the wider outlook of the Labour Party 
that was responsible for the liew alignment. Sir John Simon bad written 
a letter to the Premier, to which reference had been made in the Viceroy's 
statement, and in which he advocated some sort of Conference after his 
Report had been published, “for the purpose of seeking the greatest pos¬ 
sible measure of agreement for the final proposals which it, would be later 
the duty of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament.’’ When 
we remember that these words were written on the 16th of October, 1929, 
and how the Viceroy repeated those words not only in his statement but 
time after time in his subsequent important pronouncements, we; shall be 
able to understand that it was not the G.C.M. of Indian opinion that was 
ultimately accepted but the least common measure which had'formed the 
basis of the proposals made by the Cabinet to Parliament. When, there¬ 
fore, the leaders demanded that the public should be made to feel that a 
new era iiad commenced even from that day and that the new Constitu¬ 
tion was to be but a register of that fact, the leaders’ Manifesto was only 
givipg expression to their inner apprehensions. The Congress members 
present at the meeting did not expect thfc minimum straightway from the 
Conference. Nothing was done really regarding the release of the prison¬ 
ers. The release of the Martial Law prisoners of 1919 had been recom¬ 
mended by the Punjab Jails Committee, as also the Lahore Conspiracy 
prisoners of .1915. Mr. Fenner Brock way had raised the question of the 
release of Mr. Sambamurti in the House of Commons, but nothing .was 
done. In the meantime, English friends had been sending cables to 
Gandhi to reciprocate the efforts of the Labour Government to help India. 
In answer, Gandhi stated that he was ‘dying for co-operation’:— 

“I have, therefore, responded on the very first opportuniy that 
offered itself, but I have meant every word of the joint Manifesto, 
as I have of the notv-famous Calcutta Resolution of the Congress, The 
two are in no sense contradictory. The letter of a document is noth¬ 
ing if the spirit of it is preserved in effect. I can wait for a Domi¬ 
nion Constitution if I can get real Dominion Status in action. Tliat 
is to say, if there is a real change of heart, a real desire on the part 
of the British people to see India a free and self-respecting Nation, 
and ou the part of the officials in India a trite spirit of service. But 
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this means substitution of the. steel bayonet by the goodwill of the 
people. Are Englishmen and English women prepared to rely for 
the safety of their lives and property upon the--goodwill of the people 
rather than upon the gun-mounted forts 1 If they are not yet ready, 
there is no Dominion Status that would satisfy mo- My conception of 
Dominion Status implies present ability to sever the British -conuec- 
ilon if I wish to. Therefore* there can be no such tiling as compul¬ 
sion in the regulation of the relations between Britain and India. 

If I choose to remain in the Empire* it is to ma^e a partnership 
of power lor promoting peace and goodwill in the world* never to 
promote exploitation or what is known as Britain's imperialistic creed. 

“It is likely that the Labour Government has never meant all the 
implications mentioned by me. In my opinion* I have not stretched 
the meaning of the Manifesto in stating the implications* blit whether 
the Manifesto can bear the weight of these implications or not* it is 
due to the friends in England and hi India that they should clearly 
realise my own fundamental position* 

“I am fully aware that India lias not developed strength enough 
to assert the position here adumbrated. If* therefore* it is realised 
now* it will be largely through the good grace of ihe British people. 
It will be nothing strange* if they exhibit it at the present juncture 
and it will be some reparation for past wrong? done to India. 

“But if the time-is not yet ripe for India to come to her own* 
I have patience enough to wait. I eriit work and live for no other 
goal, I recognise that mine is but the voice of an individual. How far 
it is representative of Indians millions, no one can say, T certainly 
cannot/' 

Small as the offer made to the Indian people in the Viceroy’s state¬ 
ment was* there was nevertheless an uproar m Parliament. The House 
of Commons was on the defensive. Baldwin took the responsibility on 
himself for agreeing to what Mr. Bonn and Lord Irwin had suggested. 
Sir John Simon, was hard put to it to defend himself and his Commission. 
Captain Berm spared no pains to defend himself and his Government. 
The Premier took up the task of defending the whole policy of eonoiliat- 
jug India and pacifying those amongst the Indians who had fill then been 
stroked the wron^ way. The fjords were on the offensive. Lord Birken¬ 
head unrolled the map of despotism. But as Captain Benn had pointed 
out in the Commons* he held no official position in the Empire and had 
desired that he should be divorced from politics, “He is engaged in some 
kind of trade or commerce, though I have no personal knowledge of it” 

_added Benn, The reference was to Lord Birkenhead having taken up 

tJhe Managing Directorship of the Greater London and Country Trust 
Limited on £15,000 a year, soon after he Lad laid down the reigns of 
office as Secretary of State on account of the change of Government. Lord 
Reatfiifg was the Chairman of a South African mining syndicate on 
£ 15*000 a year. It may be remembered here that it was elicited m 1934* 
*35 that he became the Chairman of the Imperial Chemicals*--a company 
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fy formed in England to explore the mineral wealth of India with¬ 
out a single Indian knowing aught about its formation. This is only by 
the way. Captain Bonn announced that there was a change of Policy, 
that is to say, a change of spirit, and the Conference was to meet next. 
Mr. Lloyd George asked whether Captain Berm accepted the interpretation 
of the joint Manifesto. Mr. Lansbury exhorted people to accept the Vice¬ 
roy's statement at its face value. Of course tile Indians would take it at 
its market value and found it to be a transaction under discount. The 
Liberals in India were only keen on the Conference which they chose to 
term as the Round Table Conference, but which as we shall see, was always 
described by Lord Irwin as the London Conference. The Congressmen 
interpreted the joint Manifesto in the light of the four conditions embodied 
in it. Captain Benn was announcing to the Indians a change of policy 
and allaying the alarms of members of Parliament by saying that the 
Policy is not changed, because it is in the Preamble, the Preamble is in 
the Act and the Act is in the Laws of England. This kind of feeling dis¬ 
couraged the, younger Congressmen. A fresh meeting of all Parties was 
summoned in Allahabad on the 16 th November, and the Working Com¬ 
mittee met simultaneously. Every effort was made to maintain unity of 
spirit. We had to 'confound our enemies’ arid consolidate our friends. 
We had to leaven the Moderates and temper the Extremists. Jawaharlal 
and Subash Babu had tendered their resignations of the membership of the 
Working Committee even before the Committee itself had given any consi¬ 
dered verdict. Pandit Mo trial Nehru was more unrelenting than even his 
younger colleagues. It required much cajoling and coaxing to. keep the 
Pandit to the lines of the All-Parties’ gathering. He was fulminating 
over the artifice and duplicity practised in the Commons, the double-faced 
Janus that we saw in Captain Benn, the picture that the Cabinet was 
painting, which made it look like Swaraj to India but British Raj to Eng¬ 
land. Yet patience had to be exercised. We had formed a train at Delhi, 
with Independence as the engine and the Moderates as the brake, and the 
Congress with its several shades of opinion forming the several bogey 
carriages of the train, Gandhi was there in a saloon. The Train had 
(ravelled from Delhi to Allahabad, and should it be derailed before it 
returned to Delhi ? 

Mr. Wilson, formerly of The Pioneer, was writing a scries of letter’s 
to the Press and urging Lord Irwin to make a gesture before the Lahore 
Congress, so that the leaders of Indian politics might not have to go to 
Lahore empty-bonded. Lord Irwin had sent an invitation through Dr. 
Sapru to Pandit Motilal Neliru to meet him “on the 15th inst.” But 
JPanditji could not extricate himself from his professional engagement in 
Lucknow by the loth. Mr. Wilson wrote to the Press that the Viceroy 
would shortly lie meeting Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and Pandit Malaviya. 
The Viceroy himself was leaving for South India on the 15th and there¬ 
fore he wrote to Dr. Sapru that he would see Gandhi and Nehru on the 
213rd December at Delhi, if not earlier at Hyderabad (Deccan),—and in 
any ease before the Christmas. Lord Irwin returned to Delhi in time on 
the 23rd December, and his train met with a bomb accident within a mile 
of New Delhi at the she of the old fori;, the bomb being worked by a fuse 
connected with a clock-work mechanism. Tie narrowly escaped, but his 
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dining saloon was damaged and one of his servants was hurt. The acci¬ 
dent should really have told upon Lord Irwin deeply. The 23rd Decem¬ 
ber, 1929, was the day on which’the ‘Viceroy’s House’ was occupied On 
that day Gandhi and MotiliUji were to see the Viceroy tm behalf of the 
Congress. There were also Jinnah and Saprit and Vithalbhai Patel to re 
present other views. What was expected to be a heart-to-heart, talk 
among friends became a formal deputation. Vet Lord Irwin was jovial 
unperturbed by the accident of the morning. His equipoise was only ex¬ 
celled by his cordiality towards the guests. There was nothing of the 
coldness* that was noticed when in November, 1927, the Simon Commis¬ 
sion was announced to Gendin. For 45 minutes the bomh and its effects 
occupied their time. Then Lord Irwin took up the subject- on hand. 
“Where shall we begin V’ enquired he, “Here is your Manifesto. Shalt 
we begin with the political prisoners?” He was anxious to make a good 
beginning and ‘political prisoners' would easily lend itself to a tangible 
proof of goodwill. But Gandhi wanted to take the Viceroy through the 
question of Dominion Status, Gandhi wanted an assurance on this point, 
that the Round Table Conference would proceed on the basis of full Domi¬ 
nion Status. The Viceroy’s answer was that, the Government view was 
explained in their Communique and he could make no further premise. 
He was not in a position to extend an invitation to the R.T.C. with any 
definite promise of Dominion Status. 

Wo imd the news on our wav to Lahore, both of the bomb that burst 
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Commission, participation in the Conference of Dominion 
Legislatures, and in the Five-Power Naval Conference, a seat for India 
on the Governing Body of,the International Labour Cosiferenee,—all these 
were cited as proofs of the millennium of Dominion Status, already in 
action* 

But people were not deceived by such a toy show. They had to face 
hard realities* and settle issues of an immediate present* 

The points of dispute at Lahore centred round these questions: shall 
we endorse the Delhi Manifesto? Shall we appreciate the good inten¬ 
tions of the Viceroy? Shall we retain the words Hinder the existing cir¬ 
cumstances* in the resolution? Shall we not alter the f Creed * instead 

of merely saying that ‘Swaraj ? in the Creed means this or that? Shall 

we b bye ott ’ the Legisl at u res V I f so, shall we not a 1 so a A A 1 his vers ity 

bodies, Port Trusts, Schools, Colleges ,and Courts? Shall we include 
Local Bodies at all? Shall we draw up a Republican Constitution? Shall 
we attend the Round Table Conference on the material before us, or shall 
we wait for two months before we declare Independence as the Creed of 
the Congress? 

Pandit JawahatM Nehru in his Presidential Address thanked the 
country for putting him hi charge of the glorious heritage which we had ail 
received,—and which he had described at some length,—and he spoke of the 
rapidly elianging world, a world which is in labour and out of her travail 
will give birth to a new order* India today, he said, is a part of a world- 
movement alongside of other Eastern nations, but suiters because she is 
unable to effect that social adjustment based on equality which stability 
and permanence always demand* Her religious liberty was her redeem¬ 
ing feature, though today it has yielded place to fear, distrust and mutual 
suspicion. Attempts are being made to readjust the communal and poli¬ 
tical relations between the Hindus, Muslims and Siklm, but the scheme 
evolved at the All-Parties* Conference has not satisfied the Parties con¬ 
cerned, The Viceroy’s announcement is a seeming offer of peace. The 
Viceroy meant well and his language was the language of peace, but 
courteous phrases are a'poor substitute for the hard facts around us* We 
have not precipitated a terrible nations! struggle* No,—the door of ne¬ 
gotiation is all kept open, "Dominion Status in action 7 of Captain Wedg¬ 
wood Bern lias been a snare for us. For us the Calcutta resolution holds 
and we have but one goal to-day; that of Independence. The President- 
spoke of British Imperialism and frankly stated that he was a socialist 
and a republican mid was no believer in Kings and Princes. Then he des¬ 
cribed the three major problems before us,—the Minorities, the Indian 
States, and Labour and Peasantry* Then lie dealt with the question of 
non "Violence. 44 Violence too often brings reaction and demoralization in 
its train, and in our country especially it may lead to disruption. It is 
perfectly true that organised violence rules the world today and it may 
be that we could profit by its use* But we have not the ipaterial or the 
training for organised violence, and individual or sporadic violence is a 
confession of despair. The great majority of us, I take it, judge the 
issue not on moral but on practical grounds and if we reject the way of 
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violence, h is because it promises no substantial results. Any great move¬ 
ment for liberation must necessarily be a movement, and 

a mass movement must essentially be peaceful, except in times 
of organised revolt/' After this lucid exposition of non-violence by 
'policy | as opposed to * creed' or 'faith', the President spoke of the boycott 
ot Legislatures, the question of debts and the necessity to overhaul the 
machinery of the Congress and make it really efficient, by making it a 
compact and disciplined body. Pin ally he concluded with a plea for a 
supreme endeavour In these words; “None of us can say what and when 
we can achieve. Wo cannot command success. But success often comes 
to those who dare and acjj it seldom goes to the timid who are ever afraid 
of the consequences. We play for high stakes; and if we seek to achieve 
great things, it can only be through great dangers/' 

The question before the Lahore Congress was whether the resolution 
passed at the Madras Congress (1927) relating to Independence should be 
incorporated as part of our Creed in Art. I of the Constitution or only as 
an explanation to it. On this subject the Presidential speech has some 
interesting observations; “Independence for ns means complete freedom 
from British domination and British Imperialism. Having attained our 
freedom, I have no doubt that India will welcome all attempts at world 
co-operation and federation, and will even agree to give up part of her 
own independence to a larger group of which she is an equal member.” 
The President proceeded to observe; "India could never be an equal mem¬ 
ber of the Commonwealth, unless Imperialism and all that it implies is 
discarded.^ Other excerpts from the Presidential speech which may be 
helpful in understanding the real position, may bo quoted here:— 

‘'The r eal thing is the conquest of power, by whatever name it 
may be called. I do not think that any form of Dominion Status 
applicable to India will give us real power. A test of this power 
would be the entire withdrawal of the alien Army of occupation _md 
Economic control Let us therefore concentrate on these and the rest 
will follow, ” 

| ii | ^ ' V " ' ; - , J t ■■■ ' * ■ 

In these views GJandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru* the leader of India 
and the President of the year, agreed. There was therefore no difficulty 
whatever in conducting the transactions of the Lahore Congress. After 
an expression of appreciation of the supreme self-sacrifice of J&tindaa 
and Fhougy TL Wizaya, and of condolences in connection with the death 
of Pandit Gokamath Misra, Prof. S. M. Paranjpe, Syts, Bhakfcavatsala 
Kaidu, Kobini Kanta Hatibarua, B. KG Lahiri and Byomakesh Chakra- 
varti, the following resolution was passed about the recent bomb outrage: 

"This Congress deplores the bomb outrage perpetrated on the 
Viceroy's train, and reiterates its conviction that such action is not 
only contrary to the Creed of the Congress but results in harm being 
done to the national cause. It congratulates the Viceroy and Lady 
Irwin and their party, including the poor servants, on their fortu¬ 
nate and narrow escape.” 

The main resolution of the Congress was about Independence. 
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u Thia Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee 
in connection with the' Manifesto signed by party leaders* including 
Congressmen, on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st October 
relating to Dominion Status, and appreciates the efforts of the 
T iceroy towards a settlement of the nation al move merit for Swaraj, 
The Congress, however, having considered all that has since happen¬ 
ed and die result of the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Mot Hal Nehru and other leaders* and the 'Viceroy, is of opinion that 
nothing is to be gained in the existing eiremittances by the Congress 
being represented at the proposed Round Table Conference* This 
Congress, therefore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its 
session at Calcutta last year, declares that the word * Swaraj* in 
Art. I of the Congress Constitution shall mean Complete Independ¬ 
ence* and further declares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee's 
Report to have lapsed, and hopes that all Congressmen will hence¬ 
forth devote their exclusive attention to the attainment of Complete 
Independence for India, As a preliminary step towards organising a 
campaign for Independence* and in order to make the Congress 
policy as consistent as possible with the change of Creed* this Oon^ 
grass calls upon Congressmen and others taking part in the national 
movement to abstain from participating directly or indirectly in 
future elections, and directs the present Congress members of the 
Legislatures and Committees to resign their seats. This Congress 
appeals to the Nation zealously 'to prosecute the construe live pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress, and authorises the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, whenever it deems fit* to launch upon a programme of Civil 
Disobedience including non-payment of taxes, whether in selected 
areas or otherwise, and under such safeguards as it may consider 
necessary/* 

Next the season for the holding of the annual Session of the Con¬ 
gress was altered; 

“Inasmuch as the Congress is intended to be representative of 
die poor masses, and inasmuch as the liolditig of the Congress at the 
end of December involves very considerable expense to the poor 
people in providing for extra clothing for themselves and is other* 
wise inconvenient tc them, the date of holding the Congress Session is 
hereby altered to some date in February or March, to be fixed by the 
Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial Committee of 
the Province concerned/* 

The Congress authorised the ’Working Committee to make all neces¬ 
sary consequential changes in the Constitution, 

East Africa had a resolution as usual. The Congress congratulated 
Shrimati Sarojini Devi who went to East Africa at considerable incon¬ 
venience to herself, and also the Indians in East Africa on the national 
stand they took upon the Indian problem in that sub-continent. No solu¬ 
tion of the question, it w:js said, that accepts communal electorates and is 
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'based on a rt is criminate franchise, or that imposes disqualification on 
Indians holding property, could satisfy the Nation, 

An important subject taken up was the Indian States, and the Con¬ 
gress thought it was time the Ruling Princes of India granted Responsible 
Government to their people and enacted laws or issued proclamations 
safeguarding the elementary and fundamental rights of the people such 
As freedom of movement, freedom of speech, freedom to hold public meet¬ 
ings and security of person and property. 

The communal question had to he taken up afresh in view of the lapse 
of the Nehru Report, It was felt necessary to declare the policy of the 
Congress regarding communal questions. The Congress believed that in 
an Independent India communal questions can only he solved on strictly 
National lines. But as the Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the 
other Minorities in general, had expressed dissatisfaction over the solu¬ 
tion of communal questions proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress 
assured the Sikhs, the Muslims and other Minorities, that “no solution 
thereof in any future Constitution would be acceptable to the Congress 
that dM not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned.” On the ques¬ 
tion of the refusal of passports, the Congress condemned the refusal of 
these for return to India, to Syt. Shapurji J, Saklatwalla ex-M.P, and 
others who were living in England and other foreign countries. 

The subject of Financial burdens and their repudiation was taken 
up after a long interval since Gaya (1922) • 

“This Congress is of opinion that the financial burdens directly 
or indirectly imposed on India by the foreign administration were 
such as a Free India cannot bear and cannot he expected to bear. The 
Congress whilst re-affirming the resolution passed at the Gaya Con¬ 
gress in 1922, therefore, records its opinion for the information of 
fill concerned that every obligation and concession to he inherited by 
Independent India would be strictly subject to investigation by an 
independent tribunal and every obligation, every ^concession, no 
matter how incurred or given* would be repudiated, if it is not found 
by such tribunal to be just and justifiable/’ 

R was not without some difficulty that the resolution on the bomb 
outrage was passed. The resolution was stoutly opposed by a certain sec¬ 
tion of the delegates and it was only by a narrow majority that it could be 
passed. On the cardinal resolution also, there was considerable objection 
to the incorporation of the idea of. 4t appreciating the efforts of the Viceroy 
towards a settlement of the national movement for Swaraj/* Again, 
when the Congress ^ucl that “nothing h to be gained under the existing 
circumstances by the Congress being represented at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference/* serious objection was taken to the words **nruler the existing 
circumstances/* The fear was that the Round Tabic Conference, like 
King Charles’s beach might turn up every now and then under the pretext 
of circumstances having changed. But it was obvious, as Gandhi bad re¬ 
peatedly explained, that all his Non-eo-opertaion was for co-operation 
and alf his fight was for a settlement. Finally Gandhi was not able to 
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House with him when he wanted to decentralize the work of the 
Congress by making the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee, the Prohibition 
Committee, and the Committee for tie Removal of Unteachability some¬ 
what autonomous, ami also when lie wanted to reduce the strength of the 
Congress and render the organisation less cumbersome. 

It is necessary to state that these.several Committees had been brought 
into existence after the Calcutta Congress, since the month of February, 
1929, Work was entrusted to experts. The organisation of volunteers 
had been entrusted to Jaw&harlai and Subash Bose, For the first 
time, Congress work was divided into departments and’entrusted to parti¬ 
cular members of the Working Committee, But Gandhi wanted to place 
these Committees on a par with the Alt-India Spinners* Association, so 
that they might bo functioning independently. His proposals were how¬ 
ever viewed with suspicion, for a leader is always in advance of his fol¬ 
lowing and Ids proposals of yesterday are only accepted by them today* 
This was what happened. Today (193(5) the work of untouehabUity is 
being conducted apart from the dust and din of high politics by an inde¬ 
pendent organisation unaffected by the political vicissitudes of the Nation. 
Today &gain, the strength of the Congress delegates stands cut down to 
a third of its former strength in Bombay, and what Gandhi could not 
achieve at Lahore he achieved partly while he was in jail and partly after 
his release. 

In Calcutta a year’s time was given to Government to comply with 
the National Demand, and it was at 12, mid-night, on the 31st December 
that the poll on the most controversial clause was finished. The whole 
Congress proceeded at that hour to unfurl the flag of Complete Inde* 
pendenee. 

Altogether the Lahore Session was m strenuous a session as it was 
critical. The alternative resolutions put forward against Gandhi were 
either academic or destructive. Men who wanted to stick to “Independ¬ 
ence and no damned nonsense/' were keen on not resigning from Coun¬ 
cils, Their attempt was to behead the main resolution or amputate its 
limls and thus truncate it altogether. Amongst the ranks of the opposi¬ 
tion some were opposed to Independence itself, and were plumping for 
the Bound Table Conference, while others would have Independence, 
but would not tolerate the Conventional courtesies of the Working Cbiil'r 
mittee on the one hand or the Viceroy on the other, and under cover of 
this iconoclasm,. would serve the country through Legislatures, The? 
debates, therefore, round the main resolution ceased to be single-pointed 
or well-meaning. Baob opponent had his own issue and his own object 
in combating the cardinal proposition of the House. But in the open 
session, there were only 15 hands raised against the main proposition. 
A really close division took place on the question of appreciating the 
Viceroy's efforts. Even on this-issue, the difference in voting was ISO. 
while on the question of condemning the bomb outrage the majority was 
only B4 in favour of the condemnation. In all these differences die com- 
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mon bond was common antipathies, not community of sympathies con¬ 
victions, or programmes. 

The internal differences in Bengal which had led to Long-standing 
election disputes, became the cause of an exchange of hot words between 
Subash Babu and Motilalji, and exhibited themselves markedly in the 
Congress week at Lahore. The leadership of the Province being the bone 
of contention between Syts. J, M. Sen-Gupta and Subash Chandra Bose, 
the differences came to a head on the issue of Co vine II-entry on which 
there were sharp divergences of views. Again, while considered and 
thoughtful opinion asked for an examination of the financial commit- 
meats of the Nation by an Independent tribunal, an extremist view^ did 
not fail to express itself that all debts should be repudiated outright. 
Gandhi earnestly endeavoured to secure the change of "peaceful and 
legitimate means” in the Creed into ft truthful and non-violent means” 
but did not succeed. 

That question is still banging fire, being adjourned at the last Bom- 
bav Congress <1934 October). In any ca^e, the success of Gandhi and 
JawabarM at the Lahore Session was undeniable, in spite of the fact 
that almost immediately after the conclusion of the plenary session, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Subash Chandra Bose announced the forma¬ 
tion of a new organisation known as the Congress Democratic Party, 
which was supposed by Government at the time to indicate that the 
attempt to placate the left wing had not really succeeded and that a split 
was, after all, imminent. These friends had desired that the Working 
Committee should be formed by a process of election, and when it was 
defeated, they walked out along with certain South Indian friends. 
Gandhi's practice was to ask the retiring members^of the Working Com¬ 
mittee as to who would cut himself or herself out from ft. In Lahore, 
the Working Committee for the next year was formed by preparing two 
independent lists, cue by Pandit Motilalji in consultation with Gandhi, 
and one'by Seth Jaimmlal Bajaj. There was only one name which did 
not coincide in the two lists. That difference was adjusted, and the 
W. C. was formed. But these friends wanted election. That was thrown 
out, with the result that there was a dramatic exit. In less than ten 
minutes, the news was broadcast that a new Party was formed, and as 
soon as this new Party, which was known as the Congress Democratic 
Party, was organised in Lahore, Syt. Subash Qhandrh Bose sent die fol¬ 
lowing telegram to Mrs. C. R, Das: 'Thrcutitatanc^ and tyranny of 
majority forced us to form separate Party, as at Gaya, named Congress 
Democratic Party. Pray spirit of Deshbandhu may guide us and your 
blessings may inspire ns.” 

In the official declaration of its policy, the Secretaries stated that :•— 

“The new Party will, without prejudice to the Party's objective 
of Complete Independence for India, endeavour to the best of its 
ability to co-operate as far as possible with the other Parties in the 
country in such programmes, policies and activities as the Party 
may accept for the purpose of attaining its objective.” 
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opponents of the cardinal resolution, doubtless endorsed Coun¬ 
cil resignations, but supported a contest and a re-entry* At Lahore, we 
witnessed strange combinations and a fear in some, at any 
rate, of Oandojji's firm hand* We know we had a rough 
voyage ahead, the bark was frail, the seas were boisterous, 
the clouds were overhanging, there was fog all round, and the sailors were 
undisciplined and new to their work. Our safety, however,’ lay in but 
one circumstance, namely, the pilot knew his course. . He was a seasoned, 
captain and had his chart and his compass. If the crew obeyed him, 
success was in. sight. Else, we had a Court Martial by the Nation loom¬ 
ing before m , 
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The year of waiting was over, the year of action began for Con¬ 
gressmen ; but before three weeks passed, there appeared a revolt in 
Maharashtra, Wo have seen how in the early years of NXhCh, Maha¬ 
rashtra paired with Bengal in resisting the new movement. Now the 
Maharashtra I\0.0. asked the Working Committee of the Congress not 
to urge Council boycott and asked the country to hasten to the R.T.& 
on the Delhi conditions and on the basis of Independence, These ques¬ 
tions had been settled really once for all. What were the Delhi condi¬ 
tions if they did not mean the change of heart indicated by the release 
of prisoners and the Dominion Status at work even from that day! 
Gandhi had refused to discuss the release of prisoners in his interview 
with the Viceroy on the 23rd December, 1929, The prisoners could afford 
to wait a while in the jails, said he; lie had concentrated on the question 
of Dominion Status- On this the Viceroy refused to give his (Viceregal) 
assurances. It, may be advantageous to know why Gandhi insisted on 
getting mch assurances from the Viceroy. In 1925 Earl Wmterton 
(Undersecretary for India) replying to an enquiry by Mr, Lausbury 
as to whether Lord Birkenhead (Secretary of State) intended to invite 
Das and Gandhi and others to London for a negotiation of the condi¬ 
tions of co-operation, answered the question in the negative and stated 
his reasons thus:— 

1 ‘Firstly, the direct conduct of the policy and the administration 
in India was entrusted to the Government of India and the Local 
Governments. Therefore it was with these authorities that such dis¬ 
cussions must take place and no useful purpose would be served by 
the Government's intervention and participation at this stage in 
mat to vs which must ultimately come! before them for decision, and for 
the decision of which they were responsible to Parliament. Secondly, 
though the Viceroy was about to visit this country for the purpose 
hi hr alia, of discussing the political situation in India, it would be 
placing him and the Government of India entirely in a false position 
if his presence here was; made the occasion for negotiations with Indian 
political parties/' 

The Viceroy held the key to the situation and Gandhi wanted to get 
possession of that key in Delhi on the 23rd December, 1929. 

The new Working Committee met on the 2nd January, 1930, The 
old Commi^ee had disposed of all outstanding questions including the 
appob:ment of a permanent Secretary to the Congress. When the new 
Coi mittee met, t&e first thing it did was to take steps to implement the 
CoriB'Css resolution op the boycott of Councils urging the registered voters 
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ih compel the resignation of those who may not respond to the Congress 
appeal for resignation, as well as to refrain from participating in the en¬ 
suing elections to the Legislatures, As the result of this, 27 members of the 
Assembly resigned. It was decided to observe a day all over India as the 
Fnrna Swarajya Day anti the 26th January, 1930, was fixed for the purpose. 

A declaration to be issued was to he read to the people in the villages 
and towns all over the country; and the assent of the audience was to be 
taken by a show of hands. A Committee was appointed to enquire into 
certain obnoxious measures and laws in force in the N.W.F. Province. The 
several Sub-Committees were asked to prosecute their work vigorously, 
and an equally vigorous enrolment of the Congress members was urged 
on the Nation. The declaration to be read on the 26th January* was as 
follows:— 

The following resolution has been issued on behalf of the Work 
mg Committee for adoption by public meetings all over the country 
on Puma Swarajya Day* Sunday, January 26th, 1930; 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, 
im of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the. fruits of 
their toil and have necessities of life, so that they may have full oppor- 
txmities of growth. We believe also that if any Government deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people have a further 
right to alter it* or to abolish it. The British Government in India has 
not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India econo¬ 
mically, politically* culturally und spiritually. We believe therefore 
1 hat India must sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj 
or Complete Independence. 

“India has been ruined economically* The revenue derived from 
our people is out of all proportion to om income. Our average income 
is seven pice (less than two pence) per day,-and of .the heavy taxes we 
pay 20 per cent arc raised from tlte Land Revenue derived from the 
peasantry, and 3 per cent from the Salt Tax, which falls most heavily 
on the poor. 

“Village industries, such as hand-spinning, have been destroyed, 
leaving the peasantry idle for at least four months in the year, and 
dulling their intellect for want of handicrafts, and nothing lias been 
substituted, as in other countries, for the crafts thus destroyed* 

“Customs and currency have been so manipulated as to heap 
further burdens on the peasantry* British manufactured goods con¬ 
stitute the hulk of our imports. Customs duties betray clear partiality 
for British manufactures, and revenue from them is used not to lessen 
the burden on the masses but for sustaining a highly extravagant ad¬ 
ministration. Still more arbitrary has been the manipulation of ex¬ 
change ratio which has resulted in millions being drained away from 
the country* 
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“Politically, Indian status has never been so reduced as under 
the British regime. No reforms have given real political power to 
the people. The tallest of us have to bend before foreign authority. 
The rights ol free expression of opinion and free association have hem 
denied to us, and many of our countrymen are compelled to live in exile 
abroad and cannot return to their homes. Ail administrative talent 
is killed and the masses have to be satisfied with petty village offices 
and clerkships, 

‘'Culturally, the system of education has torn m from our moor¬ 
ings and our training has made .us hug the very chains that bind m 

'"Spiritually, compulsory disarm ament has made us unmanly and 
the presence of an alien army of occupation, employed with deadly 
effect to crush in us the spirit of resistance, has made ns think that 
we cannot look after ourselves or put up a defence against foreign 
aggression, or even defend oar homes And families from the attacks 
of thieves, robbers and miscreants, 

“We hold it to be a crime against man end God to submit any 
longer to a rule that has caused this four-fold disaster to our country. 
We recognise, however, that the most effective way of gaining our 
freedom is not through violence. We will, therefore, prepare ourselves 
by withdrawing, so far as we can, all voluntary association from the 
British Government, and will prepare for Civil Disobedienee, includ¬ 
ing non-payment of taxes. We are convinced that if we can but 
withdraw our voluntary help and stop payment' of taxes without 
doing violence, even under provocation, the end of this inhuman rule 
is assured* We, therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to carry out the 
Congress instructions issued from: time to time for the purpose of 
establishing Puma Swaraj,” 

The Independence Day celebrations revealed what a fund of pent-up 
feeling, enthusiasm and readiness, of Sacrifice there lay beneath the seeming 
torpor and despair of the people. The fires of patriotism and sacrifice were 
covered by the embers of loyalty or submission to Law and Order, AH 
that had to be done was to blow off the ashes covering the red-hot cinders 
of emotion and fervour. Hardly had the celebrations hem concluded when 
the Viceroy's speech before the Legislature on the 25th January became 
available to the country. It blasted whatever little hope might bo linger¬ 
ing in the minds of the optimistic or credulous section of the Indian poli¬ 
ticians. We have already seen how Sir John Simon in his letter, Ramsay 
MacDonald in his reply, Lord Irwin in his statement, and Wedgwood Bunn 
in his debates, bad been studiously using the same language in describing 
the object as being “to explore means by which the greatest possible mea¬ 
sure of agreement or the widest measure of general as&ent amongst the 
various closes and communities and from all parties and interests concern¬ 
ed may 5 secured in India for the proposals, which it will later be the 
duty of the Cabinet to place before Parliament.” The Viceroy denied that 
he had ever "sought to delude Indian opinion into the belief that a defini¬ 
tion of the purpose, however plainly stated, would of itself, by the enuncia¬ 
tion of a phrase, have provided a solution for the problems which have -to 
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be fpveil before that purpose is fully realised.” It, was up to the Viceroy 
when the leader raised an issue within 24 hours of his statement, and up to 
the Secretary of State when. Lloyd George heckled Mr. Benn in the Com¬ 
mons, to say that the Kourid Table Conference was meant only to elucidate 
the definition of Dominion Status and not to offer a solution of the pro¬ 
blems that lay on the way to its attainment, and India would have felt 
highly grateful. The Viceroy, in one word, stated that the assertion of a 
goal, however precise its terms, is of necessity a different thing from the 
goat's attainment. '‘No sensible traveller would,” he added, 'Teel that 
a clear definition of his destination was the same thing as the completion of 
his journey, hut it is an assurance of direction.” Thus lie contrasted de¬ 
finition with solution, assertion with attainment, and direction with desti¬ 
nation. Then be disillusioned India about Berm's statement regarding 
Dominion Status being at work for ten years. Lord Irwin said:— 

“Although it is true that, in her external relations with the other 
parts of the Empire, India exhibits already several of the attributes 
of a Self-Governing Dominion, it is also true that Indian political 
opinion is not at present disposed to attach full value to these attri¬ 
butes of states, for. the reason that their practical exercise is, for the 
most part, subject to tbe control or concurrence of His Majesty’s 
Government.” 

* * « 

“The Conference which His Majesty J s Government will convene 
is hot indeed the Conference that those have demanded who claimed 
that its duty should he to proceed by way of a majority vote to the 
fashioning of the Indian Constitution which should thereafter be ac¬ 
cepted unehanged by Parliament, J r 

“The Conference will be convened for the purpose of elucidating 
and harmonising opinion and so affording guidance to His Majesty's 
Government on whom the responsibility must subsequently devolve 
of drafting proposals for the consideration of Parliament.” 

* * * 

Thus did the Viceroy make it clear that self-determination was out 
of the question, that joint 'deliberation or determination was only to enable 
Government to perform their duty. Altogether, it was evident that what 
India should expect was neither self’determination nor joint determina¬ 
tion, but "other determination/ 

In answer to this speech, Gandhi wrote in Young India as follows;— 

w His Excellency the Viceroy deserves thanks from every Con* 
gressman for having cleared the atmosphere and let us know exactly 
where he and wo stand. 

“The Viceroy would not mind waiting for the grant of Dominion 
Status till every millionaire was reduced to the level of a wage-earner 
getting seven pice per clay. The Congress will to-day, if it had power, 
raise every starving peasant to the state in which, he at, least will get 
a living, even eqmd to the millionaire % And when the peasant m 
fully awakened to a sense of his plight and knows that it m not the 
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‘kismet’ that brought M» to the helpless state brit the existing rule, 
unaided, he will in his impatience abolish all distinctions between 
the constitutional and the unconstitutional, even the violent and non¬ 
violent means. The Congress expects to guide the peasants in the 
right direction.” 

Proceeding, Gandhi made the following offer to Lord Irwin 

(1) Total prohibition. 

(2) Reduction of ratio to Is, 4d. 

(3) Reduction of Land Revenue at least by 50 per cent and making 
it subject to Legislative eon trot. 

(4) Abolition ol’ the Salt Tax. 

(5) Reduction of Military expenditure at least by 50 per cent to 

begin with. 

(6) Reduction of salaries of the highest grade services by half or 

less, so as to suit the reduced revenue. 

(7) Protective tariff on foreign cloth. 

(8-) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill. 

(9) Discharge of ail political prisoners, save those condemned for 
murder w attempt to murder, or trial by ordinary judicial tri¬ 
bunals, withdrawal of all political prosecutions, abrogation of 
Section 124-A and Regulation lit of 1818, and giving permission 
to all Indian exiles to return. 

(10) Abolition of the C.I.D., or its popul ar control. 

(11) To issue licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to 
popular control. 

In fact; these were the terms, we are told, which Mr. Gandhi com¬ 
municated to Mr. Bomanji who undertook to negotiate with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Prime-Minister, as early as January, 1930. 

“This is by no means an exhaustive List of the pressing needs/’ wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi, “but let the Viceroy satisfy us with regard to these very 
simple but vital needs of India, He will then hear no taF' of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience; and the Congress will heartily participate in any Conference 
whore there is a perfect freedom of expression and demand.” That is to 
say. non-compliance, with these simple and vital demands would mean 
Civil Disobedience. 

“Other nations,” said Mr. Gandhi, “might have different and other 
means for getting their country's freedom,'‘Bnrfmr India- tin rrr-fa no way 
but non-violent- Non-co-operation. May yon be the exponents of this mantra 
of Swaraj, and may God give you strength and courage enough to give 
all that you have in India’s fight for Independence, a fight which is draw¬ 
ing very near.” 

The Legislative Assembly before which the Viceroy’s speeeh was de¬ 
livered was in its spring session. The atmosphere of the time was by no 
means genial, on account of the passing of the Textile Industry (Protec¬ 
tion) Bill which was believed by many of its opponents to represent the 
enforcement upon India of Imperial Preference, in violation of the spirit 
of the Fiscal Convention. This led to the resignation of Pandit Marian 
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..lotian Malaviya and some members of his Nationalist group. Really it 
was" providential that help should have come to the Congress movement 
from unexpected quarters, and so often it was Government and its utl- 
imaginativeness that brought this help. Malaviyaji was no non-co-opera¬ 
tor. At this time, however,. his position was that he would not resile even 
from Civil Disobedience, but that he did not endorse Independence. At 
this juncture* when he was still continuing as a member of the Assembly 
whose term bad been extended, the Textile Industry Blit forced his hands. 


It is necessary to state what this Bill was, and, for that,Jo state the 

history of the Excise' and TshpbiiT iliffi eh oh liOttPlT' teX CilPj.By Ah e time 

the war ended, the position was that there was an Excise duty of 3J per 
cent on cotton yarn and cloth of above 19 counts, manufactured by Indian 
mills,-payable to Government for the very manufacture, hot on sales or 
profits. The import duties which were purely Revenue duties stood at 
7 per emt advalorem. The mill-owners, merchants and Moderates recited 
their services to Government in the war and pointed out that the import of 
foreign cloth after the war hit the Indian mills badly. In 1925, Govern¬ 
ment agreed, to raise the import duties from 7 to 11 per cent, thus making 
foreign cloth 4 per cent dearer and to abolish the Excise duties thus 
making Indian cloth 3* per cent cheaper than the former. While the 
Indian public were thus rejoicing over the gains to the Indian mill-cloth, 
Government introduced and carried the Ratio Bill early in 1927, making 
the foreign cloth—always sold to India in. prices reckoned in pounds and 
shillings—cheaper by 121* per cent by raising the exchange from ||d. (pre¬ 
war ratio) to 18d., that is, by 2d. out of Kid., i.e. by 1/8 or 124 per cent, 
so that a packet of doth (Lancashire) costing £1 formerly cost the in dim 
importer Ks. 15/- at lfxl. ratio but now only Its, 13-5-4 at 18d. ratio. So 
that the gains of 74 per cent to the Indian mill-owner, of 1925, were more 
than counter-balanced two years later by a gain to the foreigner of 124 
per cent. Now the Indians were agitated over the problem and demanded 
u revision of the Tariff. Government agreed to raise the import duties by 
the Textile Protection Bill to-20 per cent on cotton textiles imported from 
all countries except England, which was to be charged only 15 per cent 
This was objected to by Pandit Mahmya as a violation of the Fiscal Con¬ 
vention. To anticipate events, Japan, whose competition with Lancashire 
this enhancement was designed to cheep gave a rebate of 5 per cent in 
the shipping rates on all cotton textiles brought to India and thus combat¬ 
ed successfully the Indian tariff's, the Japanese Government in turn giving 
a 5 per cent bounty to the shipping companies. Later on, a surcharge 
of 5 per cent was made on these rates by the Government of India, but-the 
extra five per cent charged on Lancashire goods was virtually annulled 
by levying an import duty of 4 anna per lb. on cotton imported into 
India. Such cotton as is generally imported from Egypt and America 
is intended for the manufacture of cloth of higher counts which compete 
with Lancashire cloth. Thus what Lancashire had lost in a five pm cent 
surcharge in India on Import duties, has been made up foi* by the Indian 
Government for her, by making dearer by 5 per cent or 4 anna on the 
pound the cotton imported by Indian mills for manufacturing cloth which 
competes with Lancashire cloth. This is only by the way. A lifu the 
Cotton Textiles Protection Bill was before the Assembly and two amend- 
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- rticnta were put forward, one being Pandit Malaviya’s which proposed a 
flat rate for all countries without any preference for England, President 
Patel, on the 31st March, the last day of the session, urged that " the Gov¬ 
ernment should reconsider its position and tell the House if it had not finally 
decided to drop the Bill in the event of the House amending its proposals.” 
The Government, however, was of opinion that such action on its part 
would amount to an abdication of its responsibilities, and at the conclusion 
of the debate the House rejected Malaviyaji’s amendment and accepted 
Mr. Che tty a amendment. But before the Bill, as amended, was finally 
voted upon, Pandit Malaviya and his folio-,vers and. then Diwan Chaman- 
lal ami other members oi the new Swaraj Party rose and left the. House. 
At the end of the day, before adjourning the House, the President asked 
each member to shake bands with him, saying, “we do not know how 
many of us will be here.” Iteally, these events since February, 1930, of 
the Assembly do not concern the tight. But we have given this small epi¬ 
sode in order to give completion- to the events of the season and to explain 
how Pandit Makviya. and others resigned their seats in the wake of the 
Congress Party. 

Now wc_pass on to a study of the great movemen t inaugurated in 1930. 
We havd already “stated' tftSfi the Independent! e~Day celebrations were a 
great success, being held all over the country. Arrests were go big on 
briskly in India for one reason or another. In the Meerut Case, of the 32 
accused, aH but one were committed to trial in the sessions, fn Calcutta, 
Sub ash Chandra Bose and eleven others were convicted, and sentenced 
to a year’s rigorous imprisonment. In obedience to the Congress man¬ 
date, 172 members of the Legislatures bad resigned by February, 1930. 
the Assembly contributing 21 and the Council of State 9. Among the 
Provincial Councils, Bengal led with 34, Bihar and Orissa coming next 
with .31, C. P. 20, Madras 20. U. P. 13, .Assam .12. Bombay 6, Punjab 
2. Burma 1. 

The Working Co mmittee met at Sabarrosti on th e 14tli, l&th and 
loth February." Members^oPLi^islatures who had not resigned, hr who 
resigned and immediately sought re-election, were asked to resign their 
membership of any elective Congress Committee that they might hold, on 
pain of disciplinary action being taken against them. Regret was ex¬ 
pressed that the assurances given by Government for the better treat¬ 
ment of political prisoners which induced the A.I.C.C. to pass a resolu¬ 
tion on the 28th September, 1929, in Lucknow, advising those who were 
imposing the sacrifice on themselves to give up the hunger-strike, had 
not been fulfilled and that the Lahore prisoners had. felt impelled in pro¬ 
test to resort to hunger-strike in jail. But the cardinal resolution of the 
sitting was the one relating to Civil Disobedience which ran as-follows:— 

“In the opinion of the Working Committee, Civii Disobedience 
should be initiated and controlled by those who believe in non-vio¬ 
lence for the purpose of achieving Purna Swaraj, as an article of 
faith, and as the Congress contains in its organisation not merely 
such men and women but also those who accept non-violence as a 
policy essential in the existing circumstances in the country, the 
Working Committee welcomes the proposal of Mahatma Gandhi and 
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wtxVorises him and those working with him who believe in non-vio- 
ikice as an article of faith to the extent above indicated, to start 
Civil Disobedience as and when they desire and in the manner and 
to the extent they decide. The Working Committee trusts that when 
tiie campaign is actually in action, all Congressmen and others will 
extend to the cavil resisters their full co-operation in every way pos¬ 
sible and that the; will observe and preserve complete non-violence 
notwithstanding any provocation that may be offered. The Work¬ 
ing Committee further hopes that, in the event of a mass movement 
taking place, all those who are rendering voluntary co-operation to 
the Government, such as lawyers, and those who are receiving so- 
called benefits from it, such as students, will withdraw their co-ope¬ 
ration or renounce benefits as the ease may be and throw themselves 
into the final struggle for freedom. 

“The Working Committee trusts that in the event of the leaders 
being arrested and imprisoned, those who are left behind and have 
the spirit of sacrifice and service in them will carry an the Congrps 
organisation and guide the movement to the best of their ability. ” 

The resolution authorised Gandhi aud his followers in faith, t« utart 
Civil Disobedience. This was generalised later by the Ail-India Con¬ 
gress Committee that met shortly after at Ahraedabad, into a campaign 
of Civil Disobedience. We mention this point in particular to show liow, 
when in May, 1934, the movement was withdrawn, an exception' was still 
made in favour of Gandhi, so that the Civil Disobedience campaign that 
started with permission to Gandhi was suspended with that permission 
intact. More important than, the formal resolution passed by the Work¬ 
ing Committee at Sabarinati, were the informal talks given at the time 
by Gandhi to a number of friends who had been invited for the occasion. 
They centred round salt, how to break the salt laws by manufacturing 
salt,' by collecting it from deposits and by raiding salt depots. 

At this meeting, fears were expressed by some that the country was 
not prepared for Mass Civil Disobedience. The question of preparedness 
and preparation lay in the answer to the question whether they would he 
civil in their disobedience, invite suffering, not .inflict, bear sorrows and 
strife in a spirit of composure and cheerfulness. Amongst those who 
expressed such fears were candid friends, who had a decade’s ’notice af 
Mass Civil Disobedience. But if they were, carping critics, they needed 
no answer. By postponing Mass Civil Disobedience, would they-prepare 
themselves for action on t.day to be fixed-by themselves 1 Really the best 
preparation for swimming is to ewim, even as the best test of a 'country's 
fitness for Self-Government was, according to Lord Ripon, to give it Self- 
Government. Learning by doing applies to this moral discipline equally 
with the physical training of the hand and the eye. 

If Civil Disobedience was to be embarked upon, what should we do? 
Oendhi bad already indicated what he intended to do. The news had 
travelled to Bombav that he would raid salt depots, even before the Sa- 
barmati meeting of the Working Committee began its sittings. Propa¬ 
ganda w«s started then and there in Bombay before the 14th February. 





Tiie genesis of salt duties was unearthed. It was pointed out that a Salt 
Commission had sat in 1836 and recommended that Indian salt should 
be taxed ill order to enable English salt to sell in India. The ships,in 
Liverpool were lying idle in the dockyard for want of cargo, and with¬ 
out cargo to the extent of supplying at least the keel ballast, they could 
not sail safely on, the high seas. So they had to carry some cargo, some 
load, some weight. For some time they had brought earth to India, from 
tne Strand in London, with which the Chow inn ghee Road in Calcutta, 
which was once & canal running from the Hughli to the Kali ghat Tem¬ 
ple, was filled up. The fact is that the exports of India have always been 
greater than her imports In 1025, the exports were 316 erores and the 
imparts were 241) crows. That w m not alL The exports arc more volumin¬ 
ous, being largely food products and raw materials. Thus the volume of 
shipping to take the Indian exports abroad would, all things considered, 
be at least four to five times greater than the volume required for the 
import of the manufactured articles resulting from those imports. There¬ 
fore, the in-coming ships to India must be much more numerous than is 
justified by the imports only, as they have to take the exports on their 
way back* That is they must come empty, British shipping takes 72 
per cent or roughly three-fourths of the total shipping of the Indian 
trade and, therefore, some British products must be carried to India by 
the in-coming ships to serve as keel ballast What else could be thought 
of than Cheshire salt? Of course, there are other articles being brought 
to India such as old newspaper* bales , and broken porcelain chips. The 
Italian ships would bring Italian marbles and Italian potatoes under 
similar conditions as keel ballast. That is. why they are able to beat the 
Indian articles in prices* 

Shortly after the Sabarmati meeting, the atmosphere was surcharged 
with salt* People asked whether it ■ T ould be paying to manufacture salt. 
Government officers went the length of computing the cost of manufac¬ 
turing salt from sea water, the cost of fuel and labour* and showing that 
the manufactured saittfould be thrice as much expensive as duty salt. The 
pity of it all was that they did not see that the struggle was a moral, not 
a material one. 

Those gathered at Sabarmati inquired of Gandhi about Ids plans. 
It was but right that they should do so, although nobody would have 
asked Lord Kitchener or Marshal Fooh or Yon Hmdenberg to unfold 
their plans on the eve of tile Great War, Plans they had, but they might 
not reveal them. It was not so with Satyagmha. There was no privacy 
about our plans* But they were not clear-cut either. They would unfold 
themselves, much as the path on a misty morning reveals itself to a fast- 
moving motor, almost from yard to yard. The Satyagrabi carries a 
searchlight on his forehead. It shows the way for the next step. 

The present Salt Satyagraha was to evolve thus, Gandhi would go 
and pick up salt in some salt area. Others should not. If they asked him 
whether they should remain idle, the answer was 'yes/ but 'idle for 
action. 1 He expected an immediate reaction. Even Yallabhbhni wm 
not to inarch with 3dm. Gandhi would confine himself to the members 
of the Ashram as his companions. Even the Wardha Ashram might only 



make, preparations, but must wait till he wm arrested. Then there will 
be simultaneous reaction all over India. Alter his arresiwhe would leave 
people lo their own counsel and do what they might think proper. After 
him, he expected the movement to spread to all places and in ail direc¬ 
tions and in the intensest form. We must conquer or be wiped off. But 
it was impoiisible for the opponents to wipe out a Nation which has never 
wished ill to Englishmen. If they are wiped out, that very act would 
shake the Empire. That is the logical and relentless working out of non¬ 
violence. If people ask what should happen if the Government should 
shower bombs, the answer was, if innocent men, women and children 
should be thus reduced to ashes, from out of those very ashes would ri.se 
a fire which would react on the Empire. 

They committed Civil Disobedience in South Africa, and when they 
were arrested support came from all quarters, food, provisions and what 
not. In South Africa there was a general strike,—labourers downed 
tools, factory hands did not work, markets dosed down. 

That is the kind of response that they had in South Africa. South 
Africa might be a limited compact country, while ours was extensive. 
Therefore the task would be harder. 

There might not be manufacture of salt everywhere; but there were 
depots. We could take possession of the depots. “But is this not loot! 1 ' 
people might ask. No. Because you did n6t want a grain for yourselves. 
Salt is necessary for life. Our duty was not to egg on mass action. If 
it came, we should control it and regulate it. We need not invite it, hut 
were to provide for it if it came. In the event of mass action, the lawyers 
were to give up their courts and the students to give up their studies. 
Gandhi was no longer a spent bullet that he fell, himself to be, the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Gandhi held that we wore getting mixed up with violence all round. 
It was growing up because of want of resistance. Therefore, our duty 
was tQ offer resistance to violence by practising non-violence. It was 
some such line of thought that inspired the Congress in 1930. 

History is indeed replete with many stories of heroism. Theodore 
Parker was a great” AmericairTEeTst wEo t>ecame a" wbirld character tB. "the 
emancipation of slavery in America. The Theologians of the time chal¬ 
lenged Parker to a public debate. His friends advised him to absent him¬ 
self from the proposed meeting. He was locked up in bis place. His 
enemies threatened to kill him if he was there, and charged him with 
cowardice. Suddenly, Parker appeared on the scene, rose like a rocket 
and leaped to the platform and cried: “Kill me if you can! From every 
drop of blood that you. draw, a thousand Parkers will rise and eman¬ 
cipate the slaves. “ The accusers were paralysed and the couYOcatio?i 
was dissolved. 

Gandhi plans have all along been revealed to him by^ his own 
instinct, not evolved by the cold, calculating' logic of the mind. His 
inner voice is his mentor and monitor, his friend, philosopher and guide. 
It way thus that he condensed the progress of centuries in a decade, as 
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Lloyd George would gay., In India, one might have said, the progress; 
of a thousand years was encompassed within the events of a year. The 
purity of Gandhi’s vision and view was universally conceded, and even 
the Moderates who held the Salt Satyagraha to be fantastic or danger¬ 
ous, would not deny the exalted character of his motives. Gandhi lost 
no time in appraising the Viceroy of his plans. As is usual with him, 
he sent a letter to Lord Irwin, the full text of which is given below:— 

Satyagraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati, March 2nd, 1930. 

"Dear Friend, 

"Before embarking on Civil Disobedience, and taking the risk 
I have dreaded to take all these years, I would Iain, approach you 
and find a way opt. 

"My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intentionally 
hurt anything that lives, mueh less fellow human beings, even 
though they may do the greatest wrong to. me ’and mine. Whilst, 
therefore, 1 hold the British rule to be a curse, I do not intend harm 
to a Single Englishman or to any legitimate interest he may have 
in India. 

"I must not be misunderstood. Though I hold the British rule 
in India to he a curse, I do not, therefore, consider Englishmen in 
genera; to he worse than any other people on earth. I have the pri¬ 
vilege of claiming many Englishmen as dearest friends. Indeed 
much that I have learnt of the evil of British rule is due to the writ¬ 
ings of frank and courageous Englishmen who have not hesitated to 
tell the unpalatable truth about that rule. 

"And why do 1 regard the British rule as a curse! 

"It has impoverished the dumb millions by a system of pro¬ 
gressive exploitation and by a ruinously expensive m.Utary and 
civil administration which the country can never afford, 

“It bas reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped -the 
foundations of our culture. And, by the policy oi disarmament, it 
has degraded us spiritually. Backing the inward strength, we have 
been reduced, by all but universal disarmament, to a state iwraei- 
ing on cowardly helplessness. 

"In common with many of mv countrymen, T had hugged the 
fond hope that the proposed Bound Table Conference might furnish 
a solution. But, when you said plainly that you could not give any 
assurance that you or the British Cabinet would pkdge yojrselves 
to support a scheme of full Dominion Status, the Round Tal c Coi - 
fercnca could not possibly furnish the solution for Which vocal India 
is consciously, and the dumb millions are unconsciously, thirsting. 
Needless to say there never was any question of Parliament s vei- 
diet, being anticipated. Instances are not wanting of the britm 
Cabinet, in anticipation of the Parliamentary verdict, having pledg¬ 
ed itself to a particular policy. 
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f The Delhi interview having* miscarried, there was no option 
for Pandit Motilal Nehru and me hut to take steps to carry out the 
solemn resolution of the "Congress arrived at in Calcutta, at its ses¬ 
sion in 1928. 

“But the resolution of Independence should cause no alarm, if 
the word Dominion Status mentioned in your announcement had 
been used in its accepted sense. For, has it not been admitted by 
responsible British statesmen that Dominion Status is virtual In¬ 
dependence T What, however, I fear is that there never has been 
any intention of granting such Dominion Status to India in the 
immediate future* 

“But this is all past history* Since the announcement, many 
events have happened which show unmistakably the trend of Bri¬ 
tish policy* 

“It seems as clear as daylight that responsible British states¬ 
men do not contemplate any alteration in British policy that might 
adversely affect Britain's commerce with India or require an im¬ 
partial and close scrutiny of.Britain's transactions with India. If 
nothing is done to end the process of exploitation, India must be 
bled with an ever increasing speed. The Finance Member regards 
as a settled fact the Is. 6cl ratio which, by a stroke of the pen. 
drains India of a few crores. And when a serious attempt is being 
made, through a civil form of direct action, to unsettle this fact, 
among many others* even you , cannot help appealing to the wealthy 
landed clashes to help you to crush that attempt in the name of 
m order that grinds India to atoms* 

lt Unless those who work in the name of the Nation understand, 
and keep before all concerned, the motive that lies behind the crav¬ 
ing for Independence, there is every danger of Independence itself 
coming to us so changed as to be of no value to those toiling, voice- 
less millions for whom it is sought and for whom it m worth taking. 
It is for that I have been recently telling the public what Independ¬ 
ence should really mean. 

“Let me put before you some of the salient points. 

“The terrific pressure of Land llevenue, which furnishes a 
large part of the total, must undergo considerable modification in 
an Independent India. Even the much vaunted Permanent Bettie- 
ment benefits the few rich Zamindars, not the ryots. Tine ryot has 
remained as helpless as ever. He is a mere tenant-at-vrili, 

“Not only, then, has the Land Revenue to be considerably re¬ 
duced, but the whole revenue system has to be so revised as to make 
the ryot's good its primary concern. But the British system seems 
to be designed to crush the very life out of him* Kveu the salt he 
must use to live is so taxed as to make the burden fall heaviest on 
him, if only because of the heartless impartiality of its incidence* 
The tax shows itself still more burdensome on the poor man, when 
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It is remembered that salt is the one thing he must eat more than 
the rich mail, both individually and collectively. The drink and 
drug revenue too, is derived from the poor. It saps the foundations 
^ - ? f !““ r health and morals. It is defended under the false plea' 
of individual freedom, but, ia reality, is maintained for its own sake 
The ingenuity of the authors of the Reforms of 1919 transferred 
th: - revenue to the so'called responsible part of Dyarchy, so as to 
throw the burden of prohibition on it, thus, from the very begin- 
nmg, rendering it powerless for good. If the unhappy Minister 
wipes out this revenue, he must starve education, since in the exist¬ 
ing circumstances he has no new source of replacing that revenue. 
If the weight of taxation has crushed the poo?: from above, the des¬ 
truction of the centra! supplementary industry, i.e., hand-spinning, 
)iaa undermined their capacity for producing wealth, 

‘^Uie of_India's ruluation is not complete without reference 
to the Imbibes incurred in her name. Sufficient has been recently 
said about these in the public Press, It must be the duty of a Free 
India to subject all the liabilities to the strictest investigation, and 
repudiate those that may be adjudged by an impartial tribunal to 
be unjust and unfair. 

The inequities sampled above are maintained in order to carry 
on a foreign administration, demonstrably the most expensive in 
the world. I aha your own salary. It is over Rs. 21,000 per month 

m(hl ' ect adf:i ' ions - I** British Prime-Minister 
^ets r ,0C0 per year, i.e„ over Rs. 5,400 per month at the present 
rate of exchange. You are getting over Rs. 700. per day, against 
India s average income of less than 2 annas per dav. The Prime 
Minister gets Rs. 380 per day against Great Britain’s average in¬ 
come of nearly Rs. 2 per day. Thus, you are getting much over five 
thousand times India s average income. The British Prime-Minister 
is getting only ninety times Britain’s average income. On bended 
knee, I ask you to ponder o -er this phenomenon. I have taken a 
personal illustration to drive home a painful truth. I have too 
great a regard for you as a man to-wish to hurt your feelings. I 
know that you do not need the salary you get. Probably the whole 
of your salary goes for charity. But a system that provides for 
such an arrangement deserves to be summarily scrapped. What is 
true of the Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole adminis- 
traliom 

H A radical cutting down of the revenue, therefore, depends upon 
an equally radical reduction in the expenses of the administration. 
This means a transformation of the scheme of government. This 
transformation is impossible without independence. Hence, in ray 
opinion, the spontaneous demonstration of 26th January, in which 
hundreds of thousands of villagers insiineiivdy participated. To 
them Independence means deliverable from the hilling weight. 

“Not one of the great British political Parties, it seems to me, 
is prepared to give up the Indian spoils to which Great Britain helps 
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herself from day to day; often, in spite of the unanimous opposition 
of Indian opinion. 

“Nevertheless, if India is to live as a' Nation, if the slow death 
by starvation of her people is to stop, some remedy must, he found 
for immediate relief. The proposed Conference is certainly not the 
remedy. It is not a matter of carrying conviction hy argument. The 
matter resolves itself into one of matching forces. Conviction or no 
con victual. Great Britain would defend her Indian commerce and 
inter ests hy all rhe forces at her command. India must consequent! y 
evolve force enough to free herself from that embrace of death, " 

. “Jt is common cause that, however disorganised, and, for the- 
vime being, insignificant it may he, the party of violence is gaining 
ground and making itself,felt. Its end is the same as, mine. But I 
am convinced that it cannot bring the desired relief to the dumb 
millions. And the conviction is growing deeper and deeper in me 
tliat nothing but unadulterated nun-violence cart check the organised 
violence of the British Government. My experience, limited though 
it undoubtedly is, shows that non-violence can be an intensely active 
force. It is my purpose to set m motion that force, as well against 
the organised violent force of the British rule as the unorganised 
violent, force of the growing party of violence. To sit still would be 
to give reign to both the forces above mentioned. Having an un¬ 
questioning and immovable faith in the efficacy of non-violence, as 
7 know it, it would be sinful on my part to wait any longer. 

“The non-violence will be expressed through Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence, for the moment confined to the inmates of the Batyagralia Ash¬ 
ram, but ultimately designed to cover all those who choose to join 
ih$ movement with its obvious limitations, 

th j at t n ; mbar , kill g on non-violence, I shall be running 
wuat mt & ht fairly be termed a mad risk. But the victories of Truth 
have never been won without risks, often of the bravest 'character 
amITn!tv ° f f Natl il! tiftt bas aomciously or unconsciously preyed 

JES ;f 0th w f ?/ f$t u ? msY0XlS ’ i&r uJR ancient and no less cul¬ 
tured than-itself, is worth any amount of risk. 

‘ I have deliberately used the word ‘conversion’. For mv ambi¬ 
tion is no less <han to convert the British people, through non-vio¬ 
lin!* d 2v ? ake ftem see the * ron ^ have done to India. 
J ' “° not seij,k t0 barm your people. I want to serve them, sv m as I 
want to serve my own. I believe that, I have always served them. 
I served them up to 1919 blindly. But when my eyes were opened 
and I conceived Non-co-operation, the object still was to serve them 
I employed the same weapon that I have, in all humility, successfully 
used against the dearest members of my family. If I have equal 
love fop your people with mine, it will not long remain hidden, It 
will be acknowledged by them, even as the members of my family 
acknowledged it after they had tried me for several years. If the 
people join me, as I expect they will, the sufferings they will under- 
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Unless the British Nation sooner retraces its steps, will be enough 
to melt the stoniest hearts* 

The plan through Civil Diobedience will be to combat such 
enis as I have sampled out* If we want to sever the British con** 
neetion, it is because of such evils* When they are removed, tin? 
path becomes easy. Then the way to friendly negotiation will be 
< 4 pen. If the British commerce with India is purified of greed, you 
will have no difficulty in recognising our Independence. I respect¬ 
fully invite you then to pave the way for an immediate removal of those 
evils, and thus open a way for a real conference between 
equals, interested only in promoting the common good of mankind 
through voluntary fellowship and in arranging terms of mutual help 
and commerce equally suited to both* You have unnecessarily laid 
stress upon the communal problem* that unhappily affect this land. 
Important though they undoubtedly are for the consideration of any 
scheme of government, they have little bearing on the greater pro¬ 
blems which are above communities and which affect them all equal¬ 
ly But it you cannot see your way to deal with these evils and my 
fetter makes no appeal to your heart, on the 11th day of this month, 

). shall proceed, with such co-workers of the Ashram as I can take, 
to disregard the provisions of the Salt Laws. I regard tills tax to 
be the most iniquitous of all from the poor mau 7 s standpoint. As 
the Independence movement is essentially for the poorest in the 
land, the beginning will be made with this evil. The wonder is that 
we have submitted to the cruel monopoly for so long* It is, J know, 
open to you to frustrate my design by arresting me, I hope that 
there wdl be tens of thousands ready, in a disciplined manner, to 
take up the work after me, and, in the act of disobeying the Salt 
Act, to lay themselves open to the penalties of a Law that should 
never have disfigured the Statute Book. 

M I have no desire to cause you unnecessary embarrassment^ or 
any at all, so far as I can help. If you think that there ia any sub¬ 
stance in my letter, and if yon will care to discuss matters with me, 
and if to that end you would like me to postpone publication of this 
letter, T shall gladly refrain, on receipt of a telegram to that effect 
soon after this reaches you. You will, however, do me the favour 
not to deflect me from my course, unless you can see your way to 
conform to the substance of this letter* 

4 ‘This letter is not in any way intended as a threat but is a 
simple and sacred duty peremptory, on a civil register. Therefore, 

I am having it specially delivered by a young English friend who 
believes in the Indian cause and is a full believer in non-violence, 
and whom Providence seems to have sent to me, as it were, for tire 
very purpose. 

i remain, 

Your sincere friend, 

M, K. Gandhi 1 ' 
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II* E. Lord Irma, 

Viceroy’s House, 

Veu ! DelJif, 

This letter was taken to Delhi by Mr. Reginald Reynolds^ a young 
Englishittah, who had been in the Ashram for some time. Lord Irwin’s 
answer to thia letter of Gandhi,—which people and the Press described 
as an ultimatum,—came back quick and was unequivocal. His Excel¬ 
lency expressed his regret that Mr, Gaudhr should have been f 'contem¬ 
plating a course of action which was clearly bound, to involve violation 
of the law and danger to the public peace/' Gandhi’s rejoinder tc this 
was characteristic of him and was abounding in that spirit of humility 
and courage which make up the equipment of every honest Sacya^rahi. 

^On bended knees/’ he wrote, "I asked for bread and received a 
stone instead. The English Nation responds only to force, and’ I am not 
surprised by the Viceregal reply. The only public peace the Nation 
2:nows is the peace of the public prison* India is a vast prison-house, I 
repudiate this (British) Law and regard it tvs my sacred duty tb break 
the mournful monotony of compulsory peace that is choking the heart 
of the Nation for want of free vent.” 

Gandhi’s march had thus become Inevitable* All necessary-prepara¬ 
tions had been already made, nor did they need to be elaborate* His 
seventy-one followers who were picked and chosen from among the 
members of the Ashram and the students of the Vidya Pith who had 
offered themselves as volunteers, were soldiers who had been steeled to 
the discipline and hardships which a two hundred miles’ march on foot 
would necessarily entail on them* Villages on the way to Dandi, a sea¬ 
side village which was Gandhi’s destination, were strictly warned not 
to give any rich fare to the pilgrims in their progress. While yet Gandhi 
was making these preparations, which were purely of a moral nature, 
VaUabhbhai went before his Blaster/to prime up the villagers for the 
coming ordeals It did not take long for Governments strike the first 
blow. When Vallahhbhai was moving in advance as Gandhi’s forerunner, 
Government saw in him John the Baptist that was the forerunner of 
Jesus, nineteen hundred years ago,, and forthwith they laid hands on 
hint in the first week of March at Has and sentenced him to three months' 
imprisonment. With his arrest and conviction, the whole of Gujarat 
rose to a man against Government, 76,000 people gathered on the sands 
of Sabarmati arid p^yssed the following resolution i— 

“We the citizens of Ahmedabad, determine hereby that we shall 
go the same path where VaUabhbhai has gone, and we shall attain 
full Independence while attempting to do so. Without achieving 
freedom for our country, we shall not rest in peace, nor will we give 
Government, peace* We solemnly declare that India’s emancipation 
lies in truth and non-violence,” 

Gandhiji then asked the gathering to raise their hands if they meant 
to take the vow, and the whole of that throng raised their hands. Vallabh- 
bbai’s speeches to the people of Gujarat had been souLstirring. He 
warned them about the seizure of their dear cattle before their very eyes* 
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"Give up your wedding festivities/* said he, “a people at war 
with a mighty Government cannot afford to indulge in these pas- 
times. From tomorrow, you might have to keep your doors closed 
and locked, and betake to the fields, only to return home in the 
evening. You have earned a reputation that you have yet to do much 
to deserve. Now the die is cast, and there is no turning hack; you 
have to vindicate Gandhi 1 ® choice of your Taluka as the scene of his 

first experiment in Mass Civil Disobedience.I know some of 

you are afraid of your lands being confiscated. What is confiscation ? 
Will tliey take away the lands to England? !Rest assured, when you 
allow all your lands to be confiscated, the whole of your Gujarat 
will be at your back 

u Organise your village and set an example to others. Every 
village must now be an armed camp. Discipline and organisation 
mean half the battle. Government at least have one Patel and one 
Talati to every village; for us, every adult in the village must be a 
volunteer. 

4t I see that these fifteen days have taught you to cast off your 
fear. But two annas in the rupee are still there. Shake it-off. It 
is Government that has cause to fear. This 13 not a reign of peace 
but a reign of fear. I want to inoculate you with fearlessness, I 
want to galvanise you into life. I mm in your eyes the Bash of 
indignation against wrong. Nonviolence excludes anger. The 
defection of two unfortunate brethren should serve to stiffen your 
resolve and to warn you for the future. You must not be angry 
with two friends who fell a prey to official machinations. If those 
who sign the pledge break it with eyes open, how long can you stop 
them? Let Mahalknri chuckle over his precious gains. He will boo n 
find his occupation gone/ 1 

Gandhi began his march 011 12-3-1930 to Dandi, accompanied by his 
seventy-nine 'padacharees, 9 It was a historic scene, nay an epic scene, 
calling back to our minds like scenes of old coupled with the names of 
Sreo Rama and of the Pandavas, But here it was a march of revolt, not a 
mere submission to the decree of a father or the ukase of an uncle. As 
the march was progressing, three hundred village officers tendered their 
resignations. Gandhi had said during his informal talks at Ahmedabad, 
“Wait till I begin. Once I march to the place, the idea will be released. 
You will know what to do.” 1 It was, in effect, a warning against an in¬ 
tellectual analysis of a scheme of resistance, which even the best of 
adherents could not visualise in its full proportions at the time. It was 
also prophetic visualisation of what was to come to pass. Perhaps Gandhi 
himself had no full conception of what was to follow. He saw things 
as if by a flash and framed his conduct by impulse. To the righteous 
man, these two are the supreme guides of life, not reason nor intellect. 
Once the march began, people caught the spirit of his teaching and the 
plan of his campaign. They gathered round hie banner. The idea was 
released, and the released idea coursed along different channels, seek¬ 
ing various forms of expression. People soon realised that Non-co-ope¬ 
ration and non-violence were not a mere negation, but a scheme of re- 
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fifct&nce. They had their own strategy too; Truth was that strategy* 
Non-violence was the resistance. The liberation of ideas and emotions 
brought with it a liberation of energies as well. The march was ridicul¬ 
ed at first* watched with attention later, and finally was admired. Where 
the towns feared, the villages followed The unsophisticated had full 
faith in his unerring judgment, Ilia salt campaign was not a depre¬ 
datory march against a depot well-guarded, or against the limitless ocean. 
It was symbolical of the revolt of thirty-one. crores of Indians against 
the authority of the British,—-British laws and British regulations, based 
neither on th'e consent of the people nor even upon the unimpeachable 
principles of ethics or humanity. People were expecting the first blow 
to be a stupendous blow, a stunning blow, a spectacular blow. The rapid 
march of the Germans, from the Rhineland on to the Marne, within gun¬ 
shot range from the fort of Paris, was such a spectacular achievement* 
Satyagraha w as not a spectacular process. Yet. there was enough of the 
unexpected and dramatic in it 

The first blow was, it is true, not dealt either by the dynamite or 
intro-glycerine with all its din of explosion, nor with picric acid or potas¬ 
sium-chlorate with their booms and bursts, but with sodirnn-chloride or 
common salt, a salt which is bland and free from all pungency. Yet, the 
momentum that gathered round this elementary need of life is wonder¬ 
ful. The reaction, in Government to this tame and semi-comic campaign 
was amazing to a degree. As for the response which the civilised world 
has shown, we lack words to describe its intensity and ils promptness. 
The one idea released by Gandhi's march is.that India is in revolt, in 
bloodless revolt, against the British Government; and India is bound to 
triumph, if, in the supreme wisdom of Providence, Truth should triumph 
over untruth, light over darkness, and life eternal over death. 

While tins migbiy scene in the drama, of Indian emancipation was 
being enacted, new expressions came into existence. W© had already 
Iranit what is was to *Bardolise J the country. Now the spirit of 1 2 3 Bor- 
sad' had come in as a companion phrase and bad come to stay. During 
the inarch, the A.LC.C, met at Ahmedabad on 21st March* 1930, and 
approved of and endorsed the resolution of the Working Committee al¬ 
ready quoted; and urged concentration on the salt laws, and warned 
against Civil Disobedience anywhere in the country being started before 
Gandhi had actually reached his destination and committed a breach of 
the salt law himself. Sirdar Vallabhbhai and Seu-Gupta were congra¬ 
tulated on their arrests, as also the village officials of Gujarat who had 
resigned from Government service. A SatyagraM pledge of a uniform 
kind was considered desirable and, with Gandhi approval, the following 
pledge was drawn up:— 

1. I desire to join the civil resistance campaign for the Inde¬ 
pendence of India undertaken by the National Congress. 

2. I accept the Creed of the National Congress, that is, “the 
attainment of ISwma Swar&j (Complete Independence) by the peo¬ 
ple of India by all peaceful and legitimate means/’ 

3. I am ready and willing to go to jail and undergo all other 
sufferings and penalties that may be inflicted on me in this campaign. 
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4, In ease X am sent to jail, I shall net seek my monetary help 
for my family from fbtr Congress funds, 

5, I shall implicitly obey the orders of those who are in charge 
of the campaign. 

It was usual for Gandhi to give instructions to the public regarding 
their duties and behaviour on his arrest. On the eve of the March, and 
the expected - arrest which would soon follow, Gandhi wrote^the following 
article on 27th February, 

WHEN I AM ARRESTED; 

"It must bfc taken for granted that when Civil Disobedience 
is started, my arrest is & certainty. It is, therefore, necessary to 
consider what should be done when the event takes place, 

“On the eve of my arrest in 1922, I had warned co-workers 
against any demonstration of any kind save that of mute, complete non¬ 
violence, and had insisted that constructive work, which alone could 
organise the country for Givi! Disobedience, should be prosecuted 
with the utmost zeal. The first part of the instructions was, thanks 
he given to God, literally and completely carried out, so completely 
that it has enabled m English noble contemptuously to say, “Not a 
dog barked.” For me, when I learnt in the jail that the country 
had remained absolutely non-Violent, it was a demonstration that 
the preaching of non-violence had had its effect and that the Bardoli 
decision was the wisest thing to do. It would be foolish to speculate 
what might have happened if * dogs 7 had barked and violence had 
l>cen let loose on my arrest. One thing, however, I can say, that in 
that event there would have been no Independence Resolution at 
Lahore, and no Gandhi, witli his confidence in the power of non¬ 
violence, left to contemplate taking the boldest risks imaginable. 

M Lfet us, however, think of the immediate future. This time, 
on my arrest, there is to be no mute, passive non-violence, but non¬ 
violence of the aetivest type should be set in motion, so that not a 
single believer in non-violence as an article of faith for the purpose 
of achieving India's goal should find himself free or alive at the 
end of the effort, to submit any longer to the existing slavery. ^ It 
would be, therefore, the duty of every ope to take up such Civil 
Disobedience or civil resistance as may be advised and conducted by 
my successor, or as might be taken up by the Congress. I must 
confess that, at the present moment, I have no all-India successor 
in view. But I have sufficient faith in the co-workers, and in the 
mission itself, to know that circumstance will giye the successor. 
This peremptory condition must be patent to all, that he must be 
an out-and-out believer in the efficacy of non-violence for the pur¬ 
pose intended. For, without that 'living faith in it/he will not be 
able at the crucial moment to discover n non-violent method. 

M It must ha parenthetically understood that what is being said 
here in no way fetters the discretion and full authority of the Con¬ 
gress. The Congress will adopt only such things said here that may 
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command themselves to Congressmen in general, if the nature or 
organic value of the charter of full liberty given to hie by the Work¬ 
ing Committee should be adequately .appreciated, .Non-violence, if 
it does not submit to any restrictions upon is libery, subjects no 
one and no institution to any restriction whatsoever, save what may 
be self-imposed or voluntarily adopted. So long as the vast body 
of Congressmen continue to believe in non-violence as the only policy 
in the existing circumstances, and have, confidence not only in the 
bona /ides of my successor and those who claim to believe in non¬ 
violence as an article of faith to (he extent indicated but also in the 
ability of the successor wisely to guide the movement, the Congress 
will give him and them its blessings and. even give effect to these 
instructions and his, 

4< So far as I am concerned, my intention is to start the move- 
rnent only through, the inmates of the Ashram and those who have 
submitted to its discipline and assimilated the spirit of its methods. 
Those, therefore, who will offer battle at the very commencement 
will be unknown to fame. Hitherto the Ashram has been deliberate¬ 
ly kept in reserve in order that, by a fairly long course of discipline, 
it might acquire stability, I feel that if the Satyagrahn Ashram Js 
to deserve the great confidence that has been reposed in it and the 
affection lavished upon it by friends, the time has arrived for it to 
demonstrate the qualities implied in the word Satyagraha, I feel 
that our. self-imposed restraints have become subtle indulgences, and 
the prestige acquired has provided us with privileges and conveni¬ 
ences of which we may be utterly unworthy. These have been thank¬ 
fully accepted in the hope that some day we would be able to give a 
good account of ourselves in terms of Satyagraha. And if at the 
end of nearly 15 years of its existence, the Ashram eanno^ give such 
a demonstration, it and I should disappear, and it would be well 
for the Nation, the Ashram, and me, 

n When the beginning is well and truly made, I expect the res¬ 
ponse from all over the country. It will be the duty then of every 
one who wants to make the movement a success to keep it non-violent 
and under discipline. Every one will be expected to stand at his 
post except when called by his chief. If there is a spontaneous mass 
response, as I hope there will be, and if previous experience is any 
guide, it will largely be self-regulated, But every one who accepts 
non-violence whether as an article of faith or policy would assist the 
ma^s movement. Muss movements have, all over the world, thrown 
up unexpected leaders. This should be no exception to the rule. 
Whilst, therefore, every effort imaginable and possible should be 
made to restrain the forces of violence^ Civil Disobedience, once 
begun this time, cannot be stopped and must not be stopped so long 
as there is a single civil resister left free or alive, A votary of Sat- 
yagraha should find himself in one of the following states: 

1 , In prison or in an analogous state, or 

2 . Engaged in Civil Disobedience, or 
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Under orders at the spinning wheel, or at some constructive 
work advancing Swaraj 

M. K. Gandhi.” 

It was about this time that the princely gift of f Anand Bbawarri was 
made by Pandit Motilai Nehru, 

When Pandit Jawaharlal was speaking with great fervour on So¬ 
cialism at the Ail-Parties’ Conference at Lucknow in 1920, a certain 
Thaloir of XJ, P. got up and ejaculated, “What about Anand BJmwant 
It is not yet demolished ( J) No, a work of art like * Anand Bhawairi, can¬ 
not be destroyed. It can only change hands and change purposes* Even 
the Soviets have not destroyed or demolished the Kremlin Palace which 
was the residence of the Czar. It is now converted into a kind of mu¬ 
seum, a sort of educational centre for social culture. Even so, the * Anand 
Bhawaa* has changed hands, names ugd purposes. It is to be known 
hereafter as ‘Swaraj Bhawairi and being situated in the holy place of 
Prayag, stands to the Nation as the centre and symbol of Indians Inde¬ 
pendence, How fast is Indian history making? The palace pre¬ 
sented by PandiJ Motilai Nehru to President Jawaharlsl Nehru is easily 
worth several lacs of rupees. Doubtless does it require a few thousands 
to set it in perfect order, but we have no time for gardens, floral foun¬ 
tains, and various other luxuries. Let the 'Swaraj Bhawan' be the rally¬ 
ing place for the Congressmen, Bless the name alike of the father who 
is the donor and the son who is the donee, m the representative of the 
Nation. Between the donor and the donee, they have completed the title- 
deeds of the Nation and we congratulate both on their great gift to it. 

While the march was progressing, India was in a state of tense ex* 
peotancy, It is often as difficult tp control Impatience as it is to dispel 
inertia. But discipline is the essence of organisation and India showed 
its discipline at this trying hour. The movement inaugurated by Gandhi 
was gaining strength in number, in wealthy and in influence. Gandhi 
having released the idea in the form of a sutra, his apostles explained it 
to tne public and the missionaries carried the gospel far and wide. The 
prophet is one, the apostles are only a few, the missionaries are a legion. 
Tims did fne new cult spread fro4 door to* door throughout the country* 
Only Dr, Bvmni was describing the combat as a mock-fight. The cri¬ 
ticism came with little grace from a leader whose release was secured by 
planning out Passive Resistance* Much water had flown in the rivers of 
national life since Passive Resistance was talked of- Passive Resistance 
gave place to Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience, and these m turn 
to Satyagraha* The movement easily rose in its level from the physical 
to the ^intellectual, and from the -intellectual to the moral plane, Hardly 
bad a week passed since Gandhi began Ms march when, seemingly un¬ 
ruffled,. the Civil Government of the country suddenly loot balance. Val- 
labhbhai’s arrest in the first week of March, ev ^ before Gandhi's Malm* 
prasikan* began, was an illegal act and his punishment of 4 months still 
more illegal. Soon after the march, came the order that the cinema film 
representing the march of Gandhi armed with a sliver and spindle ano 
wearing a loin cloth should not be exhibited, and the order was repeated 
in Province after Province,—Bombay, U.F,,. Punjab, Madras-, Ike 




Police were virtually relieved'of their normal duties. All attention was 
directed towards the Non-co-operator* It is no wonder that a Govern** 
merit not based on Truth and non-violence would not readily give credit 
to the votaries of the two eternal principles for sincerity or honesty. 

In\the midst of all this travail and suffering, we had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the birth of Puma Swaraj. It required no instrumental 
aid. It in the product of normal labour. There is a show of pain about 
it, but all the suffering is of Mother India that reproduces herself in a 
purer, stronger, and more glorified form. Let uo one imagine that we 
were out to give trouble to Government, other than moral trouble in¬ 
volved in the loss of its prestige, and political trouble involved in the 
impending loss of its despotic powers. This fight between Government 
and the people is a clean light. It is Government that is making it un¬ 
clean fry sending for landed proprietors, house-owners, sowcars and mer¬ 
chants, and threatening them with displeasure if they assist the Satya- 
gralm To the extent people yield to these threats, to that extent they 
become demoralized. But to the extent to which they resist, to that ex¬ 
tent they hasten the advent of Swaraj* We know that men with a touch 
of English education and town life are easily brought under; not so, 
however, men who arc unsophisticated and patriotic. It is real pleasure 
to notice that the villages abound in patriots ; and not merely in patriot¬ 
ism but also in leadership. When once leadership has been taken pos¬ 
session of in the villages, the success of the movement now in progress is 
assured. 

Every age and, every clime has its miracles and India was to pro¬ 
duce its own. It was to witness this miracle of the twentieth century in 
their own Motherland that thousands of people gathered round the ban¬ 
ner of Gandhi at the Sabarmafci Ashram on the 6th March, 1930, and ac¬ 
companied him as far as their leg.? could, carry their bodies, or their 
enthusiasm could sustain their energies. Amongst those that accompanied 
Gandhi and life pilgrim-fighters were newspaper correspondents from x 
various parts of India and from abroad, photographers, ciiiemamen, and 
of course the vast concourse of village people from round about, with * 
batches of leading men from different Provinces. Gandhi had all along 
said that Gujarat would bear the brunt of the fight for Indian emanci¬ 
pation, and if Gujarat did it and was allowed to do it, the rest of India 
need not pass through the agonies and anguish inevitable in the strug¬ 
gle, People who Iniow Gandhi know how fast he walks. Here is a des¬ 
cription by a correspondent who was with the party:— 

u Early on the morning of the 12th March, Gandhi left the 
Ashram on a campaign of Civil Disobedience, with his 75 volunteers 
picked and chosen, for Dandi, a sea-side village 200 miles distant, for 
the manufacture of salt,” 

In the words of The Bombay Chronicle , 4 'The scenes that preceded, 
accompanied and followed this great national event, were m enthusiastic, 
magnifient and soul-stirring that indeed they beggar description. Never 
was the wave of patriotism so powerful m the hearts of mankind, as it was 
on this great occasion which is bound to go down to the chapters of the 
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He was carrying a long stick in Hand* obviously for support* The 
'whole army was marching in a perfectly disciplined manner. The agile 
General in front was indeed a source of inspiration to all, The army pass¬ 
ed all along the distance of ten miles up to Aslali between the densely 
packed rows of people who were standing in their places for hours together, 
eager for the 'darsban 1 of India’s great General. Ahmedabad had had 
<m the occasion one of its hugest processions during living memory* With 
the possible exceptions of children and de ere pits, every resident of the city 
must have watched the great procession which was at least two miles in 
length* Those who could not find a standing place in the streets through 
which the army marched had made use of house tops and galleries, open 
walk and trees and every conceivable place they bould get hold of. The 
whole city seemed to he en fete on this historic occasion* The cries of 
"Gandhi dri-jai’ were rending the skies all along the march* 

Crowds gathered everywhere to witness the march and pay homage 
to the groat deliverer. A new salvation was in sight; but it was the old 
gospel that was preached. Khaddar, abstinence from drink, and removal 
of untoucbabiltiy were the three favourite themes, but the new demand 
was that all should join the Batyagrahis, In the march he declared that 
he would either die on the way or else keep away from the Ashram until 
Swaraj was won, and that be “had no intention of returning to the Ashram 
until he succeeded In getting the Saif Tax abolished, Spinning and sani¬ 
tation of the villages were emphasised by him, Volunteers came in their 
hundreds joining the campaign. The arrest of Gandhi was imminent* His 
place should be taken up by Abbas Tyabji. P. C, Ray said, “Mahatma 
Gandhi's historic march was like the exodus of the Israelites under Moses* 
Until the Beer seized the promised land, ho won’t turn bis'back/' 

Gandhi said: "The British rule in India has brought about moral, 
material, cultural and spiritual mi nation of this great country* I regard 
this rule as a curse. I am out to destroy thfa system of Government* I 
have sung, the tune of 4 God Save the King* arid have taught others to mm 
it. I was a believer in the politics of petitions, deputations, and friendly 
negotiations* But ail those have gone to dogs. I know that these are not 
the ways to bring this Government round. Sedition, has become my re¬ 
ligion, ' Ours is a non-violent battle. We are not out to kill anybody hut 
i t is our dharma to soe that the-cime of this Government Is blotted out* 

Speaking at a place called Jamhusar, Gandhi denounced the enforce¬ 
ment of social boycott against &ub4nspectofa of Police It was not reh- 
gion to starve Government officials, said Gandhi, and he would suck Inc 
poison out. of a dyiittg enemy of his if he was bitten by a snake, in order 
to save his life, 

As already slated, the All-India Congress Committee met at Ahracda- 
had on the 21st March, 1930, and endorsed the resolution about Sale Satya- 
g rah a passed by 'the Working Committee on the 14th of February, the 
All-India Congress Committee resolution ran as follows:— 
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‘‘This meeting'of the A.LC.C. approves of and endorses the reso¬ 
lution of the-.Working Committee dated February 16th, authorising 
Mahatma Gandhi to initiate and control Civil Disobedience, and con¬ 
gratulates him and his companions and the country on the march be¬ 
gun by him on the 32th instant in pursuit of his plan for Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. The Committee hopes that the whole country will respond 
to the action ta> an by Gandhiji so as to bring the campaign for Puma 
Swaraj to a speedy and successful issue, 

"The A.I.C.C. hereby authorises the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees, subject to any directions that the Working Committee, might 
issue from time to time, to organise and undertake such Civil Dis¬ 
obedience as to them may seem proper and in the manner that may 
appear to them to be most suitable. The Committee, however, hopes 
that the Provinces, so far as is possible, will concentrate on a civil 
breach of the Salt Laws. The Committee trusts that while full pre¬ 
paration will be carried on in spite of any Government interference* 
Civil Disobedience will not be started till Gandhiji has reached his, 
destination and has actually committed a breach of the Salt Laws and 
given the word. In the event, however, of Gandhi ji’s earlier arrest, 
the Provinces shall have full liberty to start Civil Disobedience.” 

Gandhiji’s march lasted 24 dayfjj, and all along he was emphasising bow 
the march was a pilgrimage the merit of which lay in keeping the body 
and soul together and not in feting and feasting. He was constantly turn¬ 
ing the torch inward. At Surat he said : : — 

"Only this morning at prayer time, I was telling my companions 
that.as we had entered the district in which we were to offer Civil 
Disobedience, we should insist on greater purification and intenser 
dedication, and warned them that as the district was more organised 
and contained many intimate co-workers, there was every likelihood 
of our being pampered. I warned them against succumbing to their 
pampering. ' We are not Angela. We are very weak, easily tempted. 
There are many lapses to our debit. Even to-day, some were dis¬ 
covered. One defaulter confessed his lapse himself whilst T was 
brooding over the lapse of the pilgrims. I discovered that my warning 
was given none too soon. The local workers had ordered milk from 
Surat to be brought in a motor lorry, and they had incurred other 
expenses which they conld not justify. I, therefore, spoke strongly 
about them. But that did hot allay my grief. On the contrary it 
increases with the contemplation of the wrong done. 

"In the light of these discoveries, what right had 1 to write to 
the Viceroy the letter in which I have severely criticised his salary 
which is more than 5,000 times our average incomet How could he 
possibly do justice to that salary? And how eau we tolerate bis get¬ 
ting a salary out of all proportion to our income? But he is indivi¬ 
dually not to be blamed for it, He has no need for it. God has made 
him a wealthy man. I have suggested in my letter that probably the 
whole of his salary is spent in charity. I have since learnt that my 
guess is largely likely to be true. Even so, of course, I should resist 
C 
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the giving of such a larg& salary. I could not vote Bs, 21,000 per 
month, not perhaps even Rs, 2,100 per month* But when could I 
offer such resistance? Certainly not, if I was myself taking from the 
people an unconscionable toll* 

£i l could resist only if my living bort jprne correspondence with 
the average income of the people. Wo are marching in the name of 
God. We profess to act cm behalf of the hungry, the naked, and the 
unemployed, I have no right to criticise the Viceregal salary, if we 
are costing the country, say fifty times seven pice, the average daily 
income of our people. X have asked the workers to furnish me with 
an account of the expenses and the way things are going* I should 
not be surprised If each of us is costing something near fifty times 
seven pice* What else can be the result if they will fetch for me, 
from wjmtever source possible, the choicest oranges and grapes, if 
they will bring 120 when 1 should want 12 oranges, if, when I need 
one pound of milk, they will produce three? What else can be the 
result if we would take all the dainties you may place before no under 
the excuse that we would hurt your feelings, if we did not take them? 
You give us guavas and grapes and we eaL them, because they are free 
gift from a princely farmer, And then imagine me with an easy 
conscience writing the Viceregal letter on costly glazed paper with a 
fountain pen, a free gift from some accommodating friend. Will this 
behove you and me? Can a letter so written produce the slightest 
effect? 

“To live thus would be to illustrate the immortal verse of AKhcH 
bhagat who says, 'stolen food is like eating unprocessed mercury,' 
and to live above the means benefiting a poor country is to live on 
stolen food. This battle can never be won by living on stolen food. 
Nor did I bargain to set out on this march for living above our means. 
We expect thousands of volunteers to respond to the call* 

“It will be impossible to keep them on extravagant Serins. My 
life 1ms become so busy that 1 get little time to come in clo^e touch 
even with the eighty companions so as to be able to identify them 
individually* There was, therefore, no course open to me but to un¬ 
burden my soul in public* I expect you to understand the central 
point of my message. If you have not, there is no hope of Swaraj 
through the present effort. We must become real trustees of the 
dumb millions/* 

Needless to say the speech produced a tremendous impression on the 
audience and 200 Patels bad already resigned. Addressing the Parsees 
at Navasari, Gandhi appealed to them to give op drink and the hquor 
trade: “If they are successful in doing away with the bait Tax and Hie 
liquor traffic from India, there is the victory for ahimsa *, And what power 
on earth is there then, that would prevent Indians from getting hwaraj T 
If there be any such power, i shall like to see it. Either I shall return with 
what I want, or else my dead body will float in tlie Ocean.” 

Gandhi reached Daodi on the morning of the i>th April. _ Siirimati, 
Sarojini Devi had also gone there to see him. In an interview to tho 
Associated Press at. Dandi Gandhi said:— 
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"God be shanked for what- may be termed the happy ending of 
the first stage in this, for me at least, the final struggle for freedom. 

I cannot withhold my compliments from the Government for the 
policy of complete non-interference adopted by them throughout the 
inarch. After the graceless and childish performance in the matter 
of Mr. Vallabhbhai’s arrest and imprisonment and equally unprovoked 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Sen-Gupta, I was wholly unprepar¬ 
ed for this exemplary non-interfercnce. I am not so foolish as.to 
imagine that the Government has suddenly lost their proved capacity 
for provoking popular resentment and then punishing with frightful- 
nose 1 wish I could believe this non-interference was due to any real 
change of heart or policy. The wanton disregard shown by them to 
popular feeling in the Legislative Assembly and their high-handed 
action leave no room for doubt that the policy of heartless exploita¬ 
tion of India is to be persisted in at any cost, and so the only inter¬ 
pretation I can put upon this non-interference is that the British 
Government, powerful though it is, is sensitive to world opinion 
which will not tolerate repression of extreme political agitation which 
Civil Disobedience undoubtedly is, so long as disobedience remains 
civil and, therefore, necessarily non-violent. 

“It remains to be seen whether the Government will tolerate, as 
they have tolerated the march, the actual breach of the Salt Laws by 
countless people from to-morrow. I expect extensive popular res¬ 
ponse to the resolution of the Working Committee. I have seen 
nothing to warrant tho cancellation of the notice I have already issued 
that all committees and organisations throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are free, if they are prepared, to commence from 
to-morrow Civil Disobedience in respect of the Salt Laws. God 
willing, I expect with my companions (volunteers) to commence actual 
Civil 'Disobedience at 6-30 to-morrow morning. The 6th April has 
been to us, since its culmination in JaUianwalla massacre, a day for 
penance and purification. We, therefore, commence it with prayer and 
fasting. I hope the whole of India, will observe the National Week 
commencing from to-morrow in tho spirit in which it was conceived. 
1 am positive that the greater the dedication to the country s cause 
and the greater the purification, the speedier will be the glorious end 
for which the millions of India consciously or unconsciously are 
striving. ’' 

Soon after the morning prayers, Gandhi and his volunteers proceeded 
to break the Salt Law by picking up the salt lying on the sea-shore. Im¬ 
mediately after breaking the Salt Law, Gandhi issued the following I ress 
statement:— 

"Now that the technical or ceremonial breach of the Salt Law 
has been committed, it is now open to any one who would take the 
risk of prosecution under the Salt Law to manufacture salt wherever 
tie wishes and wherever it is convenient. My advice is that workers 
should everywhere manufacture salt, and where they know how. to 
prepare clean salt, make use of it and instruct the villagers likewise, 
telling the villagers at the same time that they run the risk of being 
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prosecuted. la other words, the villagers should be fully instructed 
sS to the incidence of the Salt Tax, and the manner of breaking the 
laws and regulations connected with it so as to have the Salt Tax 
repealed. 

"It should be made absolutely clear to the villagers that the 
breach is open, and in. no way stealthy. This salt being manufactured 
by Nature in creeks and pits near sea-shore, let them use it for them¬ 
selves aud their cattle, and sell it to those who will buy it, it being 
well understood that all such people are committing a breach of the 
Salt Law and winn ing the same risk of a prosecution, or even without 
a prosecution are to be subject by so-called salt officers to harassment. 

“This war against the Salt Tax should be continued during the 
National Week, that is, up to the. 19th April. Those who are not en¬ 
gaged in this sacred work should themselves do vigorous propaganda 
for the boycott of foreign cloth a.nd the use of khachiar. They should 
also endeavour to manufacture as much khaddar as possible. As to 
this and the prohibition of liquor, I am preparing a message for the 
women of India who, I am becoming more and more convinced, can 
" make a larger contribution than men towards the attainment of Inde¬ 
pendence, I feel that they will bg worthier _ interpreters of non¬ 
violence than men, not because they are weak, as men, in their arro¬ 
gance, believe them to be, but because they have greater courage of 
the right type, and immeasurably greater spirit of self-sacrifice. ’' 

In a statement, Gan din said:— 

“From information available up to now, I gather that the 
striking manifestation of Mass Civil Disobedience in Gujarat lias had 
its effect on the Government, who have lost no time in arresting the 
chief men. But I know that similar attention must have been bestow¬ 
ed by the Government on the workers in the other Provinces. This 
is a matter for congratulation. 

' ‘ It would have been surprising if the Government had allowed 
civil resisters to have their own Way. It would have been barbarous 
if they had violated the persons and property cf civil registers with¬ 
out judicial process. 

“No exception can be taken to orderly prosecutions and penalties 
thereunder. After all, this is the logical outcome of civil resistance. 

“Imprisonment and the like is the test through which the civil 
resister has to pass. He gains his end when lie -himself is found not 
to flinch, and those whom he represents do not betray any nervousness 
when the leader is put away. Now is the time for every one to ho both 
chief and follower. 

“It would pain me if even after these imprisonments students 
who are in. Government or Government-controlled schools and colleges 
do not respond by giving up their schools and colleges.” 

When one of the volunteers was slightly injured by the Police on the 
wrist, Gandhi wrote 
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“TiiiB Saying hand on the- people for the purpose of seizing the 
salt they were carrying was morally wrong, and even wrong, I fancy, 
according' to the .English Common Law. But X do not know what 
powers are given by the Statute. The legal procedure may be a cum¬ 
bersome Mi sin ess for the Government, but since they have begun well, 
let them not end ill. If they resort to terrorism, they will-find the 
people prepared. Let the people defend the salt in their possession 
till they break in the attempt, but they should do so without an angry 
word. The Police have the easiest way open to them for taking pos¬ 
session of the salt. Let them arrest the civil resistors and they can 
take possession of the salt, because they have possession or then-per¬ 
sons; but it can become forfeit only after conviction, not before. 

Regarding women, Gandhi said at Navsari:- 

"Women ought not to take part alongside of men in defence of 
salt pans. 1 still give credit to the Government that it will not make 
war upon our women. It will be wrong on our part to provoke them 
into so doing. This is men’s fight, so long as the Government will 
confine their attention to men. Tlicre will be time enough for women 
to court assaults when the Government has crossed the limit. Let it 
not be said of us that men sought shelter behind women, well know¬ 
ing they will be safe if they took women with them in what may be 
called, for want of a better name, aggressive non-violence. Women 
have, in the programme I ventured to place before them, enough work 
and to spare, and'all adventure and risk they may be capable ot 
undertaking." 

The countrv was ablaze from end to end, being permitted to start 
Sab Rjitvngraha as from the fith April. Huge public meetings were held 
in all big cities, the audience running up to six figures. The events at 
Karachi, Shiroda, Ilatnagiri, Patna, Peshawar, Calcutta, Madras and 
Sllolapur, constituted a new experience and bore witness to the violence 
that lay behind this civilized Government. In Peshawar, the military 
firing resulted in many deaths. In Madras there was firing too. 

Referring to the Karachi tragedy Gandhi wrote:—- 

Bnive young Hattatraya who is said to have known nothing of 
Satyag-aha and, being an athlete, had merely gone to assist m keep¬ 
ing' order, received a fatal bullet wound. Megliraj Jtevachand, 18 
years old, has also succumbed to a bullet wound. Thus did seven 
men, including Jairamdas, receive bullet wounds. 

Writing under the title 'Black Regime’, Gandhi reviewed the events 
and said: “Tf Government neither arrest nor declare salt free, they will 
find people marching to be shot rather than be tortured. ”* 

* The reference was to a firing which had taken place at an early nlagc in Karachi’ 
where the movement was quite strong. Mr. Jairam las Daulatram, the leader of Smalt 
had resigned His membership of the Bombay Legislative Coiinei,, and was a mcmbLr of 
the original Working Committee of the year, lie was striving, his best to nmmta n oi- nt 
among the crowds who gathered at the Magistrate's eourt during a tr a of ce 
prisoners, and was shotIn the thigh along with others by the Police. Mr. 
was only wounded and soon recovered, and continues to be » ulc *nber of the g 

Committer- 
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The Bengal Ordinance was renewed on April 23rd, and the Viceroy 
promulgated on the 27th April another Ordinance reviving the powers of 
the Press Act of 1910. with certain amendments. 

Gandhi’s Young India began to be issued in cyclostyle. Gandhi in a 
Press Statement declared :•— 

“Revival, in the.form of an Ordinance, of the Press Act that was 
supposed to he dead was only to be expected, and, in its new form, 
the Act contains additional provisions making the whole piece deadlier 
than before. 

' ‘ Whether we realise it or not, for some days past, wc have been 
living under a veiled form of Martial’ Law. After all, what is Martial 
Law,’if it is not the will of the commanding officer t For the time 
being, the Viceroy is that officer and wherever he considers it desirable, 
he supersedes the whole of the Law, both Common and Statute, and 
imposes Ordinances on a people too submissive to resent or ? csist 
them. I hope, however, the time for tame submission to dictation 
from the British rulers is gone for ever. 

“I hope that the people will not be frightened by this Ordinance. 
Pressmen, if they are worthy representatives of public opinion, will 
not he frightened by the Ordinance, Let ns realise the wise dictum 
of Thoreau that it is difficult, under tyrannical rule,-for honest men 
to be wealthy, and if we have decided to hand over our bodies without 
murmur to the authorities, let us also be equally ready to hand over 
our property to them and not sell our souls. 

“I would therefore urge Pressmen and publishers to refuse to 
furnish security, and if they are called upon to do so, either to cease 
publication or challenge the authorities to confiscate whatever they 
like. When freedom is actually knocking at our doors, and when, 
for the sake of wooing it, thousands have suffered tortures, let it not 
be said of Press representatives that they were weighed and found 
wanting. They may confiscate the type and machinery . They will not 
confiscate the pen and still less the speech, but I recognise they can 
succeed in stifling, what is after all the thing that matters, the thought 
of the Nation.” 

Gandhi subsequently asked the manager of his Navajivan Press to 
allow it to be forfeited rather than deposit security, if security was de¬ 
manded by the Government under the Press Ordinance. The Navajivan 
fell, .and with it the journals issued by that Press. Most journalists i» 
the country paid the securities demanded of them. 

It was at this time that Gandhi asked people to cut off all the palm 
trees in the village, himself inaugurating the ceremony of destruction. 
Addressing a meeting of women in Surat on May 4, he said that they should 
not attend his meetings in future without their taklis. They could spin 
the finest counts on the taklis. Women of Surat had to atone for the ad- 
mission of foreign cloth through the port of Surat. At the same place, he 
called upon the caste Panehayats to observe their pledge to abstain from 
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drmlt. At Navwi, however, he warned the people against the social 
boycott of Government officials. Eaira District became the theatre of war 
in Gujarat and Gandhi, in an article in Navajivan, wrote:— 

“People have preserved peace but there are anger and malice 
and, therefore, violence in their .intensive social boycott. They cen¬ 
sure and harass Government officers in small matters. They will not 
succeed in this manner. We should expose the evils of the offices of 
Mamlatdar and Fozdars. There should he sweetness and respect in 
our intense boycott. Otherwise there will be riots some day. Main- 
latdar and Fozdar etc,, will cross the limit. Fozdur is already said 
to have crossed the limit. What wonder if the people crossed the 
limit t Similarly if some abuse, how can they blame those who re¬ 
sort to blows? 

“People of Kaira District should take a warning and enforce 
boycott within limits. I have indicated, for instance, boycott of village 
officer’s should he with regard to their office only. Their order should 
not be obeyed but their food supplies should not he stopped. They 
should not be ejected from their houses. If we are not capable of 
doing this we should give up the boycott.” 

Gandhi then drafted his second letter to tha Viceroy and had also 
announced his intention of raiding the salt works of Dharsima and Chhar- 
sada Then came the time for the arrest of Gandhi, and it was not until 
Gandhi was actually removed to Yeravda on the morning .of the 5th, that 
it was known that his arrest had taken place. 

The depot selected for the first attack was situated at Dharsana in 
the Surat District. It was argued that the natural salt, like air and water, 
was the property of the public. Government had no right to create a 
monopoly of it against the interests of the people who had every right to 
the so-called Government Stores. If the Government wanted the people to 
keep back from these stores, it eouhl do so only at the point of the bayonet. 
Accordingly, Gandhi decided to seize, rather demand and take possession 
of the Dharsana Depot, and as usual wrote the following letter to the 
Viceroy:— 

“Dear Friend, 

God willing, it is my intention to set out for Dharsana and reach 
there with my companions and denmnd possession of the Salt Works 
The public have been, told that Dharasana is private property. This 
is mere camouflage, It is as effectively under Government control as 
the Viceroy’s House. Not a pinch of salt can be removed without the 
previous sanction of the authorities. 

“It is possible for you to prevent this raid, as it has been play¬ 
fully and mischievously called, in three ways: 

1, by removing the Salt Tax; 

2. by arresting me and my party, unless the country can, as I 
hope it will, replace every one taken away; 
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3. by sheer goond&ism, unless every bead broken is replaced, 
m 1 hope it will. 

*'!*; is not without hesitation that the step has been decided upon. 

I had hoped that the Government would fight the civil resisters in a 
civilised manner. I could have bad nothing to say if, in dealing with 
the civil resisters, the Government had satisfied itself with applying 
the ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst the knoivti leaders have 
been dealt with more or less according to the legal formality, the rank 
and file have been often savagely, and in some cases even indecently, 
assaulted, Had those been isolated cases, they might have been over¬ 
looked* But accounts have come to me from Bengal, Bihar, Utkah 
ILF,, Delhi, and Bombay/confirming the experiences of Gujarat of 
which 1 have ample evidence at my disposal. In Karachi, Peshawar, 
and Madras, the firing would appear to have been unprovoked and 
unnecessary. Bones s have been broken, private parts have been 
squeezed for the purpose of making volunteers give up, to the Gov¬ 
ernment valueless, to the volunteers precious, salt. At Mathura an 
Assistant Magistrate is said to have snatched the national flag from a 
ten year old boy. The crowd that demanded restoration of the flag 
thus illegally seized, is reported to have been mercilessly beaten back. 
That the flag was subsequently restored betrayed a guilty conscience. 
In Bengal there me m to have been only a few prosecutions and assaults 
about salt, but unthinkable cruelties are said to have been practised m 
the act of snatching flags from volunteers. Paddy fields are reported 
to have been burnt, eatables forcibly taken. A vegetable market in 
Gujarat has been raided because the dealers would not sell vegetables 
to officials* These acts have taken place in front of crowds who, for 
the sake of the Congress mandate, have Submitted without retalia¬ 
tion. I ask you to believe tfc$ accounts given by men pledged to truth. 
Repudiation e^eu by high officials has, as in the B&rdoli case, often 
proved false. The officials, I regret to have to say, have not hesitated 
to publish falsehood to the people even during the last five weeks. I 
take the following samples from Government notices issued from Col- 
lectors' offices in Gujarat: 

1. 4 Adults use five pounds of salt per year, therefore pay three 
annas per head as tax; If Government removed the monopoly, people 
will have to pay higher prices and, in addition, make good to the 
Government the loss sustained by the removal of the monopoly. The 
salt you take from the sea-shore is not eatable, therefore the Govern¬ 
ment destroys it/ 

2. 'Mr, Gandhi says that Government has destroyed hand- 
spinning in this country, whereas everybody knows that this is not 
true, because throughout the country, there is not a village where 
hand-spinning of cotton is not going on. Moreover, in every Fro-* 
vi.nce cotton spinners are shown superior methods ami are provided 
with bettor instruments at less price and are thus helped by Govern¬ 
ment f 

3. f Out of every five rupees of the debt that the Government 
has incurred, rupees four have been beneficially spent/ 




" I hove taken these three sets of statements from three different 
leaflets. I venture to suggest that every one of these statements is 
demonstrably false, The daily consumption of salt by an adult is 
three times the amount stated and ; therefore, the poll tax, that the salt 
tax undoubtedly is, is at least 9 as. per head per year. And this 
tax is levied from man, woman, child, and domestic cattle, irres¬ 
pective of age and health. 

“It is a wicked falsehood to say that every village has a spinning 
wheel, and that the spinning movement is in any shape or form en¬ 
couraged or supported by the Government. Financiers can better 
dispose of the falsehood that four out of every five rupees of the 
public debt is used for the benefit of the public. But these falsehoods 
are mere samples of what people know is going on in everyday con¬ 
tact with the Government. Only the other day a Gujarati poet, a 
brave man, was convicted on perjured official evidence, in spite of 
his emphatic statement that at the time mentioned he was sleeping 
soundly in another place. 

“Now for instances of official inactivities. Liquor dealers have 
assaulted pickets admitted by officials to have been peaceful, and sold 
liquor in contravention of regulations. The officials have taken no 
notice either of the assaults or the illegal sales of liquor. As to the 
assaults, though they are known to everybody, they may take shelter 
under the plea that they have received no complaints. 

“And now you have sprung upon the country a Press Ordin¬ 
ance surpassing any hitherto known in India. You have found a 
short cut through the Law’s delay in the matter of the trial of Bhagat 
Singh and others by doing away with the ordinary procedure. Is it 
any wonder if I call all these official activities and inactivities a veiled 
form of Martial Law? Yet this is only the fifth week of the struggle. 

“Before then the reign of terrorism that has just begun over¬ 
whelms India, I feel that I must take a bolder step, and if possible 
divert your wrath in a cleaner, if more drastic, channel. You may 
not know tile things that I have described^ You may not even now 
believe u * I Can but invite your serious attention to them. 

“Anyway [fefeijhat it would bo cowardly on my part not to in¬ 
vite you. to disclose .to the full the leonine paws ot authority, so that 
the people whovafe suffering tortures and destructions of their pro¬ 
perty inspiring them to action that has brought to light the Govern¬ 
ment in'its trtie colours, had not left any stone unturned to work out 
the SatyagraW programme as fully as it was possible under given 
circumstances. 

“For according to the science of Satyagraha, the greater the 
repression and lawlessness on the part, of authority, the greater should 
be the suffering courted by the victims. Success is the certain result 
of suffering of the extremist character, voluntarily undergone. 

“T know the danger attendant upon the methods adopted by me 
But the country is not likely to mistake my meaning. I say what l 
mean and think. And 1 have been saying for the last fifteen years 
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in India, and outside for twenty years more, and repeat now that the 
only way to conquer violence is through nonviolence, pure dud un- 
defiled. I have said also that every, violent act, word, and even 
thought, interferes with the progress of non-violent action. If, m 
spite of such repeated warnings people will resort to violence, 1 must 
disown responsibility save such as inevitably attaches to cvciy human 
being for the acts of every other human being. But the question of 
responsibility apart, I dare not postpone action on any cause what¬ 
soever, if non-violence is the force the seers of the world have claimed 
it to be, and if I am not to belie my own extensive experience of its 


working. 


‘‘But I would fain avoid the further step, I would, therefore., 
ask you to remove the tax which many of your illustrious couutryinen 
have condemned in Unmeasured terras and which, as you could mt 
have failed to observe, has evoked universal protest and resentment 
expressed in Civil Disobedience. You may condemn Civil Disobedi- 
euee a* much as you like. Will you prefer violent revolt to Civil 
Disobedience ? If you say, as you have said, that the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience must end in violence, history will pronounce the verdict that 
the British Government, not heeding because not understanding non¬ 
violence, goaded human nature to violence which it could under¬ 
stand, and deal with. But in spite of the goading, 1 shall hope that 
God will give the people of India wisdom and strength to withstand 
every temptation and provocation to violence. 

"If,' therefore, you cannot see your way to remove the Salt Tax, 
and remove the prohibition on private salt-making, I must reluctantly 
commence the march adumbrated in the opening paragraph of my 
letter. 


I am, 

Your sincere friend. 


Jt nUU r f vJ v .ll r 

M. K. GANDHI,” 


It was ten minutes past one in the night when Gandhi was placed 
in a motor lorry accompanied by policemen* He was then taken to Borivli 
near Bombay by train and thence by motor car to A eravadu prison. 
Ashmead-Bartlett of the London Telegraph wrote:— 

”There was something intensely dramatic, in the atmosphere 
while we were Waiting for the train, for we all felt we were sole eye¬ 
witnesses of a scene which may become historical,—this arrest of a 
prophet, false or true, for, false or true, Gandhi is now regarded as 
a holy man and saint by millions of Indians, Who knows whether, 
one hundred years from now, he may he worshipped as a supreme 
being by 300 million people. We could not shake off these thoughts, 
and it seemed incongruous to he at a level-crowing at dawn to take 
the prophet into custody.” 

Before the arrest, however, Gandhi had dictated at Dandi his last 
message which we give below:— 

"If such an auspicious beginning is carried to its full conclusion, 
complete Swaraj is a certainty, and India will have set to the whole 
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_ an example worthy of her, Swaraj obtained without sacrifice, 

never endures. People have, therefore, to make endless sacrifice. In 
real sacrifice there is only one-sided suffering, that is, without hilling 
others one has to die. May India accomplish this ideah At present 
the self-respect and everything of India are concealed in a handful 
of salt. The fist may he broken, but it should never he opened. 

“After I am arrested, neither the people nor my colleagues 
should be daunted. The conductor of this fight is God and not I. 

He dwells in the heart of all. If we have faith in us, God will cer¬ 
tainly lead us. Our path is fixed. 'Whole villages should come for¬ 
ward to pick or manufacture salt. Women shim Id picket liquor and ■ 
opium shops and foreign cloth shops, Irt every house young and old 
should begin spinning on iakli and heaps of yarn should be daily 
woven. There should be bonfires of foreign cloth. Hindus should 
regard none as untouchables. Hindus, Muslims, Parsecs and Chrlsi- 
ians, all should heartily embrace one another. The major communities 
should be satisfied with what remains after satisfaction of minor 
communities. Students should leave Government schools, and Gov¬ 
ernment servants should resign and be employed in the service of the 
people, like the brave Patels and Talatis who have resigned. Thus 
shall we easily complete Swaraj.” 

Sarojini Devi in a statement to the Press on Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest 
said if— 

"A powerful Government could have paid no more splendid 
tribute to the far-reaching power of Gandhi than by the manner of 
his arrest and incarceration without trial, under the piQ®t arbitrary 
law on their Statute Book. It is really immaterial that the fragile 
and ailing body of the Mahatma is imprisoned behind stone walls 
and steel bars. It is the least essential part of it. The mar 1 , find his 
message are identical, and his message is the living heritage of the 
Nation to-day and will continue to influence the thought and action 
of the world, unfettered and unchallenged by the mandate of the 
most autocratic Government of the earth. M 

Gandhi 's arrest was followed by spontaneous demonstrations of 
sympathy from one end of the country to the other. It was the signal 
for a voluntary and complete hartal in Bombay, Calcutta and several 
other places. The day after the arrest the hartal was even more wide¬ 
spread. In Bombay, a huge procession was taken out, and a public meet¬ 
ing in the evening had to he addressed from several different platforms. 

About 40 out of the SO mills had to be inactive, because over 50,000 men 
had come out in protest. The workmen of the GXP. and the 1XB, and 
CX Workshops also came out and joined the hartal The cloth merchants 
decided on a six days' hartal to indicate their disapproval of the arrest. 

In Poona, where Gandhiji was interned, the hartal was complete. Resig¬ 
nations from honorary offices and from the services were announced at 
frequent intervals. Troubles were brewing at one or two places, though 
on the whole the country had imbibed Gandhi's teachings rather astonish¬ 
ingly. The disturbances In Sholapur resulting in the burning of bix 






Police Clmukis led to Police firi ng in -wliieh 25 were killed and about a 
hundred wounded. In Calcutta though the hartal was peaceful m the 
city, there were disturbances at Howrali where the Police opened fire at 
Fanchanautala to disperse a crowd. Under Section 144, all assemblies of 
more than five were prohibited* 

But Gandhi’s arrest had k world-wide interest. Indians engaged in 
business in Panama called a 24-hour sympathetic hartal. A similar' step 
was taken by Indians on the east coast of Sumatra, who wired to the 
Viceroy and the Congress regretting Gandhi's arrest French papers were 
full of Gandhi and his doings* The boycott movement had a repercussion 
in Germany also, where textile exporters were advised by their agents in 
India to suspend exports. Reuter reported that Saxon manufacturers of 
cheap printed cotton goods’were particularly hard hit The Indian com- 
irvunity of Nairobi declared a hartal in consequence of the arrest. 

Meanwhile, an influentially signed message was cabled to Mr. Ham- 
say MacDonald by 102 American clergymen of various denominations, 
urging him to seek an amicable settlement with Mr. Gandhi and the Indian 
people. Signatures were collected by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, New 
York, and the message appealed to the Prime Minister in the interests 
of Britain, India, and the world to avoid the tragedy of a conflict which 
would mean catastrophe for all mankind. 

The signatories refused to believe that Mr. MacDonald, representing 
the principles of freedom, democracy and brotherhood, could find it im¬ 
possible to negotiate with Mr. Gandhi and make peace with the spirit mil 
idedls ho so sublimely embodies. 

The Government of India was no doubt keenly alive to the serious¬ 
ness of the situation. H. E. the Viceroy interviewed the Liberal leaders. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir CMmankd Setahmd, at great length. 
The Council of the Liberal Federation met at Bombay to consider the 
political situation, and leading Liberals gave expression to the urgent 
need for another announcement from the Viceroy fixing the early date 
•of the Round Table Conference. But the day before the meeting of the 
All-Parties* Conference and the Council of the Liberal Federation, H. E. 
made another important announcement and released for publication his 
correspondence with the Prime Minister. The Council of the Federation 
also issued a statement on the situation. The Council, while unequivocally 
condemning the Civil Disobedience movement, urged the Viceroy to speed 
up the preparations for the Round Table Conference for the discussion 
of Dominion Status. It stressed the "importance of the Government indL 
eating the terms of reference and the scope of the RvT*,C. f "'in order that 
even at this stage those who keep aloof may join hands with the Liberals 
and other Parties who are proceeding to the Conference/* 

It farther laid stress on the simultaneous cessation of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience and the initiation of active conciliation on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, to be manifested by “the release of those whose freedom haa been 
restrained for political reasons, and the taking of all political Parties into 
Government’s full confidence /* 
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Mr. Abbas Tyabji who took up Gandhi’s place as leader of the Salt 
Satyagrakis ’was arrested on the 12th April, Arrests, latfit-charges and 
repression went on as usual. Batches of volunteers raided'the salt depot 
and used to be beaten with lathis by the Police and many of them suf¬ 
fered severe injuries. 

After Gandhi's arrest, the Working Committee met in May at Allaha¬ 
bad and expanded the scope of Civil Disobedience and passed resolutions 
which we give below 

li l . The Working Committee congratulates the Satyagralu vo¬ 
lunteers who accompanied Mahatma Gandhi at Karadi aud trusts 
that fresh hatches 1 would take up raids, and decides that Dharasana 
should 1 eneeforth he treated as an all-India centre for salt raids, 

“2. The Working Committee records“its appreciation of the lead 
given by Gandhijj for the conduct of the great campaign, reiterates 
its abiding faith in Civil Disobedience and-resolves to carry on the 
struggle during the incarceration of Mahatmaji with redoubled vigour, 

"3. In the opinion of the Committee the moment has arrived 
when the entire Nation should make a supreme effort to achieve the 
goal, and it calls Upon students, lawyers, and other professional men, 
workers and peasants, merchants, industrialists and ^Government ser¬ 
vants and all others to contribute to the success of the fight for free¬ 
dom, making all sacrifices they are capable of. 

“4. The Committee holds that in the interests of the eouqtry 
it is essential to carry out a complete boycott of foreign cloth through¬ 
out the country without delay, and for that purpose to take effective 
steps to prevent sales of existing stock, to secure the cancellation of 
orders already placed and to prevent the placing of future orders. 
The Committee calls upon ail Congress bodies to carry on an intensive 
propaganda of the boycott of foreign cloth and to picket shops deal¬ 
ing in foreign cloth, 

“5, The Committee while appreciating the efforts of Pandit 
Mad an Mohan Malaviya to help the boycott movement, regrets that 
it cannot endorse any agreement or understanding that the sale of 
the existing stock is to be permitted in return for the premises by 
the dealers, not to import or order foreign cloth for a specified period. 
The Committee directs all Congress organisations to.be no x>arty to 
any such or similar agreements or understandings with the dealers 
and importers of foreign cloth, 

i( 6. The Committee decides to promote the increase of the pro¬ 
duction of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, in order to meet the 
growing demand and to set up organisations to introduce the system 
of exchanging khaddar cloth for hand-spun yarn in addition to sell¬ 
ing it for money, and calls upon Congress organisations-generally to 
encourage hand-spinning. The Committee appeals to every indivi- 
dual to devote some part of his or her time to spinning. 

(t 7. The Committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for 
the inauguration of No-tax campaign by non-payment of special 
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taxes in certain Provinces, and that a beginning should be made by 
non-payment, of the land tax in the Provinces where the ryotwari 
system prevails, such as Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnatak, Andh.ni, 
Tamil Nadu and the Punjab, and the non-payment of the Chiowkidhri 
tax in Provinces like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, It calls upon such 
Provinces to organise campaigns of non-payment of the land tax or 
Chowkidari tax in areas selected by the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees , 

" 1 S* It calls upon the Provincial Congress Committees to continue 
and extend the manufacture of contraband salt and directs that tech¬ 
nical breaches of the Sait Law shall be continued with redoubled 
energy at places where it is sought to be prevented by the Govern¬ 
ment by arrests or otherwise. The Committee resolves that, as a mark 
cf the country T s disapproval of the Salt 'Law, Congress organisations 
should organise public breaches of those laws on every Sunday* 

“9. The Committee approves and confirms* the action of the 
Acting President in permitting the broach of Forest Laws vx the 
C.P, and resolves that in other Provinces similar laws in force mny 
be breached after the sanction of the Provincial Congress Committees* 

“10. The Committee authorises the Acting President to cuter 
into negotiations with Indian mill-owners with a view to devising 
means to prevent an unfair increase in the prices of Swadeshi mill 
cloth and the manufacture of spurious khaddar, and generally to take 
steps to promote the boycott of foreign clotln 

*‘11. Regarding the boycott of British goods, it urges the people 
to make earnest attempts to bring about, an effective boycott thereof 
at an early date. 

“12, The Committee further appeals strongly to the public to 
boycott all British banking, insurance, shipping and similar other 
institutions* 

‘*13. The Committee once again emphasises the necessity of 
carrying on an intensive propaganda m favour of total prohibition 
and calls upon the Provincial Congress Committee to picket liquor or 
toddy shops* 

“14. The Committee regrets the outbreak of mob-violence in cer¬ 
tain places and cannot too strongly condemn such violence. The Com- 
mittee desires to emphasise the necessity of a strict observance of non¬ 
violence. 

**15. The Committee strongly condemns the Press Ordinance 
and appreciates the action of those newspapers which have refused to 
submit to it* It calls upon Indian newspapers which have not yet 
ceased publication, have re-appeared, to stop further issues. Thje 
Committee calls upon the people to boycott all Anglo-Indian and 
Indian papers which continue publication hereafter.” 

Shrimati Sarojini Devi had proceeded to Allahabad to attend the 
W* C, meeting. On hearing o[ Mr* Tyabji’s arrest she hurried to Dhara- 
sana, in fulfilment of her promise to Gandhi, and continued to direct the 
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raid. She and her batch of volunteers were formally arrested on 16th 
morning, taken out of the Police cordon and then released. Batches of 
volunteers, rushed later towards the salt depot. They were beaten and 
chased out. The same evening over 220 volunteer,s were arrested by the 
Police on a charge of being members of an unlawful assembly and were 
detained in the segregation camp at Dharasnna, 

Later, a large number of volunteers congregated on the: Wad a la Salt 
Works (1.0th morning). The ‘raid’ was frustrated by the prompt action 
of the Police, who, armed With revolvers, arrested over 400 of the Satya- 
grahk 

The Free Press Correspondent, writing of the effect of the boycott 
movement, observed:— 

"Since the attack seems to bo .concentrated on the textile goods, 
it is here that the effectiveness of the movement is most visibly felt. 
But what worries manufacturers is not so much the. feeling that they 
would uli.mately lose the Indian market as the fear that the existing 
contracts would either not be fulfilled or would be cancelled. The 
tendency to cancel the present orders seems to be on the increase and 
the Manchester correspondent of The Daily Moil says, ‘The latest news 
from India is likely to bring Lancashire’s Indian trade to a complete 
standstill. Already spinning mills and weaving sheds arc closing 
down indefinitely and thousands of operatives are joining the ranks 
of the unemployed,'’ 

More salt raids took place and we take the following account from 
Gandhi—Ike Man and his Mission p. 133 onwards:— 

'‘Meanwhile successive meetings of the Working Committee de¬ 
cided to continue the programme and the raids were to go on, A mass 
raid at Dhnrasanu took place on the 21st of May, when 2,500 volun¬ 
teers from all parts of Gujarat took part in it. They were led by 
Imam Salieb. the 62 year old colleague of Gandhiji' in South Africa. 
The volunteers commenced the raixl early in the morning and as they 
attack'-d the sail heaps at different places the Police charged them 
with lathis (bamboo sticks) and beat them back. 

“Thousands witn&sed the spectacle. After this had gone on for 
two hours, the leaders, Messrs. Imam Saheb, Pyarelnl and Manilal 
Gandhi were arrested, and later Mrs. Se.ro j ini Naidu also. The total 
number of injured volunteers on that day was 290. One injured 
volunteer, Mr. Bhailalbhai Dajibhai, died, as also Babu Hulc from 
Maharashtra, from the effects of the injuries. The Police with Ihe 
help of the Military, then practically isolated Dhnrasana and IJntadi 
by blocking the main road leading to these places and preventing any 
car or pedestrian from going along it. All the volunteers who were 
camping at IJntadi were taken to some unknown, destination and later 
released, 

“Two batches of volunteers numbering about 200 were led on the 
3rd June from IJntadi camp to raid the Dharasana Salt. Depots. Both 
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were held up by the-Police who, when the crowd entered the prohibit¬ 
ed area, charged them with lathis. The injured men were taken to 
the earnp hospital. 

“Wadala Raids:—a succession of raids were also made on the 
Wad ala Salt Depot On the 22 nd, 188 volunteers were arrested and 
taken to Worth On the 25th ? 100 volunteers were accompanied by a 
huge crowd of 2?000 spectators. The Police charged them with lathis 
injuring J7 t and later arrested 115, The rest with the crowd got o it 
with the salt. On the 26th afternoon 65 volunteers were afield and 
43 of them were arristed, when 18 more were - injured, The 
rest with the crowd got oif with salt. An official Press Note stated that 
the disturbances that lmcl so far taken place, had been caused largely 
by the sight-seers who were, unlike the volunteers, not disciplined. The 
Note warned the public to keep away from Wadala while the raids 
were in progress. 

‘"But. the most demonstrative raid was to come off on the 1st June 
for which the War Council was diligently preparing. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 1st nearly 15,000 volunteers and non-voluuteers participat¬ 
ed in the great, mass action at Wadala. 

* 'Successive batches marched up to the Port Trust level-crossing 
and tho swelled crowd were held up there by the Police cordon, Soon 
the raiders, among whom were women and children, broke through 
the cordon, splashed through slime and mud, and ran over the pans 
Congress raiders numbering about 150 were slightly injured. The 
raiders were repulsed by the Police who were acting under the im¬ 
mediate supervision of the Home Member. 

“Serious troubles ending in two Police charges and the calling out 
of the Military to cope with the situation occurred at the WorJi 
Detention Gamp on the 3rd June, when about four thousand under- 
trial Wadala ‘Raiders* were involved in a brush with the Police, re¬ 
sulting in about ninety casualties, twenty*five of them being serious/ 7 

But tho way in which the raiders were dealt with by the Police caused 
considerable public indignation and protest, Qprlookcrs were aghast at the 
gruesome spectacle. Mr. Hussain, ex-Judge, Small Causes Court; Bombay. 
Mr. IC Natarajun, and Mr, G. K. Devadhar, President, Servants of Indio 
Society, who personally watched the Dharasnua raid, issued a statement 
in which they said:— 

“They saw with their own eyes that after Satyagralds were 
driven out of the Salt boundary, mounted European Sowars rode at 
full gallop with lathis in their hands beating people between the spot 
where Satyagrahis had reached for raid and the village itself. They 
actually galloped full speed through the streets of the village, scatter¬ 
ing men, women and children. Villagers ran into bye-lanes and closed 
themselves in houses. But if by accident, they were unable to escape, 
they were beaten with lathis/' 

Mr, Webb Miller, writing to the New Freeman expressed abhorrence 
of the sight at D haras ana:— 
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“In eighteen years of reporting in twenty-two countries during 
which I have witnessed innumerable civji disturbances, riots, street 
fights and rebellions, I have never -witnessed such harrowing scenes as 
at Dharasann, Sometimes the scenes were so painful that I had to turn 
away momentarily. One surprising feature was the discipline of the 
volunteers. It seemed they were thoroughly imbued with Gandhi J s 
ncm-vi olence creed, ’ f 

Both in 1931 and 1932 the Sanikat.ta salt stores m Karnataka under 
Government Guard were raided by a mass consisting of 10,000 to 15,000 
people, and tiib quantity of salt taken away on each occasion amounted to 
thousands of nmuncls, 

Mr, George Slocombe, the representative of The Daily Herald , London, 
was also an eye-witness to some of the Salt raids:-— 

“I watched the events from ah observation-post on one of the 
rocky hills which ring in Wadala, It was humiliating for an Eng¬ 
lishman to stand among the ardent, friendly, but deeply moved crowd 
of volunteers and sympathisers and watch the representatives of the 
country V admin istration engaged in this ludicrous, embarrassing 
business.” 

The scenes that he witnessed burnt themselves into his niriid, and 
like a true evangel he was groping for a way out. of the impasse. It was 
now that he achieved a journalistic coup more impressive and certainly 
more fruitful than Mr. Bartlett's interview at the railway level-crossing* 
On May 2D, Mr. Slocombe saw Gandhi in Yeravada Jail and wrote a mas¬ 
terly despatch to his paper a despatch which disturbed the slumbers of the 
House of Commons and threw the Tory Press into a paroxysm of chagrin 
and fury. It was in that despatch that Mr. Slocombe announced that 
“even at this critical hour, a settlement is possible and Mr, Gandhi is 
prepared to recommend to the Congress a suspension of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience movement and co-operation with the It. T, C.” on the following 
terms:— 

** (1) The terms of reference of the It. T. C. to include the fram¬ 
ing of a Constitution giving India the substance of Independence. 

(2) Satisfaction to be granted to Mr. Gandhi’s demand for the 
repeal of the Salt Tax, prohibition of liquor and the ban on foreign 
cloth. 

(3) An amnesty for prisoners convicted of political offences, 
to coincide with the end of the Civil Disobedience campaign. 

(4) The remaining seven points raised in Mr. Gandhi’s letter 
to the Viceroy to be left for future discussion.” 

Mr. Slocombe enquired whether the Government was prepared to make 
honourable peace with him. “Negotiation is still possible,” said he, "and 
after my two meetings with Mr. Gandhi in prison, I am convinced that 
conciliation will be met with conciliation, but that violence on either side 
will not compel surrender of the other. Incalculable disaster may yet be 
avoided by the frank recognition that the imprisoned Mahatma now in¬ 
carnates the very soul of India,” 

0-28 
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A war of non-violent resistance has its own philosophy by which it 
is inspired, its own time, place and circumstance which it can select, its 
miles and regulations to which every soldier should conform. Gandhi re¬ 
peatedly explained that his objective was democracy attained by the 
method of Truth and non-violence, as opposed to the alternative method 
of fraud and force. Force always includes fraud, he said; non-violence 
excludes it. Non-violence need not always he in acts. If ill-will harboured 
in the breast, that is violence, to he sure, and that is why it happens 
that apparently peaceful people are fraudulent. Non-violence and hatred 
arc incompatible with each other. Some people say that a large-scale 
boycott of foreign cloth would be more potent than mere Civil Disobe¬ 
dience. No, the former requires the co-operation of 300 millions,—the 
latter requires the sacrifice of say ten thousand. They will have to hang 
these ten thousand before they could dismiss them from their mind. If 
these men are trusty and true, their presence will worry Government to 
death. Other people say that the movement may lead to violence. It is 
really to subdue violence that this movement was inaugurated. At that 
moment then, there was greater risk of violence, in the absence of any 
safety-valve in the shape of a movement of non-violence.. As a matter of 
fact ' the party of violence gave an assurance to Gandhi, at the time, of 
their full co-operation in this experiment and gave him time till the middle 
0 f X 93 i. SHU others thought that the time was not opportune, as there 
were numerous obstacles and obstructions. Just so. Non-violence when 
exercised in the most effective way must act, in spite of the most fatal out¬ 
ward obstructions. In fact, non-violence by its very nature, would neutra¬ 
lize ail of thcml On the contrary, inward obstacles in the shape of fraud, 
hatred and ill-will, would be fatal to the movement. Gandhi was always 
saying to them, ‘Met me get control over the forces of violence.’' It was 
growing upon him, that the forces of violence were in motion and that he 
could get those elements of violence under control. The fear that people 
entertained that the movement would get out of control on Gandhi’s arrest 
was groundless, for in South Africa, it gained considerable momentum 
without any action on his part. He was in jail and that was enough. 

So often, a man behind the bars is a greater power than one that is 
‘free’. Thousands joined the movement in South Africa. They saw in 
the twinkling of an eye that the movement was for their liberation. They 
knew that there was’a man prepared to fight the £3 tax ami they took 
the plunge,—and against what odds* They knew that there would be hell 
let loose upon them. And yet they did not waver or falter. It was n per¬ 
fect miracle. A doubt was oppressing some that the time was not ripe. 
Gandhi’s answer is perfect. “Nothing has happened externally since Gal- 
citta, but the internal conflict in me, which was the only barrier has 
ceased, I am absolutely certain now that the campaign is long overdue, 
f might have started it long before this.” Gandhi had not n shadow of 
doubt that the salt campaign would lead him to jail. “I expected a crisis 
to he soon reached which would lead to ;t proper Conference, —not R. T. G. 
bnf. a square-table one, where everybody attending it would know his hear¬ 
ings. The exact lineaments of that Conference 1 cannot at present depict, 
I,n't it will be a Conference between equals, met to lay their heads together 
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to devise ways and means for the establishment of an Independent Consti¬ 
tution in India.” 

The time is past when the progress of events could be described in 
any circumstantial detail. Lord Irwin began to tighten the screw* At first 
he would not allow Gandhi to be arrested, Gandhi’s march infected the 
whole Nation. There were marches everywhere* His call to the women 
of the country brought them into the arena by thousands* They proved a 
huge big complication to Government, Picketing liquor shops and foreign 
doth shops was taken charge of by them, and the Police became powerless 
until their chivalry succumbed to their despotism, Not to arrest Gandhi 
was to leave him free to tap hidden and unthought of resources. He had 
a magic wand in his hands, one waving of which brought men and money. 
He had to he arrested but the time was not yet, for Gandhi arrested would 
mean the whole Nation arrested. On the 14th of April, Jawakarlal* had 
been arrested and convicted, and that meant the arrest of the Congress, 
ft was only a transference from the larger jail to a smaller jail. Ordi¬ 
nances were passed prohibiting picketing, preaching of non-payment of 
taxes, and social boycott. Numerous skirmishes were waged round the 
hoisting of the national flag, Punishments soon became severe. Fines were 
added to imprisonment Then came the lathi charges. People could hardly 
believe that the Police were being dialled with lathis and all the exercises 
cap-a-pie were being practised to charge the Satyagrahis. It was not a 
threat or a suspicion* It was a grim reality—this lathi charge. Meetings 
were ordered to be dispersed under the ruling Law of the land, and the 
dispersal was effected under the inexorable blows of the lathu* Salt sec¬ 
tions were coupled with the Penal Code and sen truces were made as long 
as possible. A G.O, had been published in the middle of February, 1930, 
framing rules for the classification of political prisoners. Of course, the 
word ‘political* was sedulously omitted, despite the fact that for ten years 
previously. Government had been freely using this expression though 
within inverted commas in their annual publication of India. The G. 0, is 
published in Appendix IV. 

The * A' class was there only nominally* The ‘B } class was given In a 
niggardly spirit. Men with large property and refined standards of life, 
and fulfilling the conditions set by Government themselves, would get < C T 
class and set to 'stone-breaking, oil-grinding and pump work in jails. The 
treatment of Satyagrahis soon revealed that the G.O, of February, 1930, was 
an eyewash, But the volunteers never complained or grudged this treat¬ 
ment. They poured into the movement. Many were not arrested but only 
la f/n-charged, and if by a fortunate chance they found their way into ^ails, 
there they had sometimes another lathi charge awaiting them. Early in 
the movement, the audience that assembled in a public parlc in Calcutta 
was locked up there md barbarously beaten. The gates of exit were barred 
and guarded. At first, in U- P and Bengal, the treatment given was 


* He was released on the 11th October, 19S0, at id was re-arrested on the 10th Octet* 
ber, and convicted or* the £Oth, being sentenced to 23 months > imprisonment. Hiu wife 
—Mrs. KamaU Nehru—wa** arrested on the 1st January, 1081 T under the Instigation 

Ordinance* A few days after JawalmrlaPn arrest his 41st birthday fell on the 14th No¬ 
vember, anti waa celebrated as the Jawahar day all over the country, particularly in U*P* 
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brutal. Very soon the scene shifted to South India which experienced 
the worst phases of repression in the latter half of the movement. 

There the policy of amstmg and heavy fines was tried at first hut it 
was readily replaced by beating. Men wearing khaddar or Gandhi cap 
were beaten while they were shopping in the bazaars The Malabar Mili¬ 
tary Police were sent to Andhra and they visited places from Rcrhampore 
to Ellore, visiting Cocanada and Eajahmundry (l^jamahendravamn) on 
the way for the mere pleasure of marching along the bazaar and beating 
every khaddar-wearer that they met on the way. Their exploits were only 
stopped by the resistance they met with at Ellore, which ended in firing 
by the Police and death .of 2 or 3 people and injuries to 5 or 6. 

It is really difficult to describe the various aspects of repression, bike 
the Civil Disobedience movement itself, which it was designed to subdue* 
it assumed protean shapes. We would* therefore, describe some outstand¬ 
ing events in the history of 1930 and 1931 Previously we adverted ti> cer~ 
tain attempts at compromise and settlement with which those events were 
interspersed, Bombay soon became the storm centre- The boycott of fo¬ 
reign doth was the item round which all interest gathered. The mill- 
owners had an obvious though indirect interest in the movement, Fortu¬ 
nately at that time Pandit Motilal Nehru was free, and he visited Bombay 
and negotiated with the Mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad, - The latter 
were easy to deal with, but the former were partly owned by Europeans. 
To make these accept the conditions of the Congress for certification proved 
a Herculean task for Panditji. Yet he was able to achieve what appeared 
to be impossible. The fact was that the spirit of boycott was in Che u ; r. 
People were permeated with it* Hundreds of bales of foreign cloth were 
lying in the dockyard uncleared by merchants. The importers, gathered 
together, resolved that they should not take delivery of them. There was, 
therefore, a shortage of cloth in the country. 

It was at this time that the "Working Committee met at Allahabad en 
the 27th June and passed the following resolutions:— 

a l. The Working” Commitee notes with satisfaction the progress 
made in the boycott of foreign cloth in a very large number of cities, 
towns and villages, and appreciates the patriotic spirit of the dealers 
who have, in pursuance of the resolutions of the Committee, not only 
slopped the sale of such doth but also have agreed to caned orders 
already placed and refrained f^om placing fresh orders, thereby caus¬ 
ing very considerable fall in the imports of all foreign textile goods. 
The Committee calls upon the dealers in foreign doth in places where 
they have not yet stopped the sale of such doth to stop such sale forth¬ 
with, and on tfidr failure to do so directs the Congress organisations 
concerned to enforce strict and vigorous picketing of the shops of such 
dealers. The Committee expects the sales of foreign cloth will be 
stopped everywhere in India before the 15th July, 1930, and calls 
upon the Provincial Congress Committees to make a full report on 
that day 

“2. The Committee calls upon all Congress organisations and the 
country at large to take more vigorous steps to bring about a complete 
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boycott of British goods generally than have so fur teen taken, by 
giving preference to goods of non-British manufacture wherever 
similar Swadeshi goods are not available. 


“3. This Committee calls upon the people to organise nod en¬ 
force 'a strict social boycott of all Government officials and others 
known to have participated directly in the atrocities committed upon 
tko people to stillR the national movement. 

■'4. The Working Committee calls attention to the resolution of 
the Indian National Congress passed at Gaya in 1912 and at Lahore in 
1929, whereby the Congress repudiated the financial burdens and 
obligations directly or indirectly imposed on India by the foreign ad- 
mi nistratlon, except such burdens and obligations as are adjudged to 
be just by an independent tribunal, and advisor the Indian public not 
to buy or accept any fresh bonds of the Government of ludia whether 
as new investment or in conversion of their existing holdings of The 
same or similar bonds. 

**5. Whereas the present legal tender value in exchange of the 
silver rupee in India has been fixed arbitrarily by the British Gov¬ 
ernment in the teeth of strong public opposition, while the intrinsic 
value of the rupee h not even a third of the legal tender value so 
fixed, and whereas there is imminent likelihood of further deprecia¬ 
tion of the value of the rupee, the Working Committee strongly 
advises the people of India not to accept rupees or currency notes in 
payment of any claims against tiie Government but to insist on pay¬ 
ment m gold wherever possible. The Committee further advises the 
people to take the earliest opportunity to convert all their currency 
holdings of rupees or notes into gold, and particularly to insist on 
all payments for their exports to be made in gold only, 

U G. In the opinion of this Committee the time has arrived when 
students of Indian Colleges should take their full share in the move¬ 
ment of national freedom and directs all Provincial Committees to 
call upon such students within their respective jurisdictions to place 
their services at the disposal of the Congress, in such manner and to 
such extent, including complete suspension of their studeis, as the 
exigencies of the national movement may require. The Committee 
trusts that all students will readily respond to such calf 

H 7 m Whereas in pursuance of the policy of repression the Gov¬ 
ernment has declared a certain number of Provincial and District 
Congress Committees and other subordinate and allied organisations 
as unlawful Associations, and whereas it is likely that other Congress 
Committees and organisations may be similarly declared unlawful 
Associations in the near future, this Committee directs the Commit¬ 
tees and organisations affected by those declarations, and those that 
may hereafter be similarly affected, to continue to function as 
before, and carry out the Congress programme notwithstanding such 
declaration. 

The Committee notes the amazing declaration of the II P, 
Goveimor-in-Council, forfeiting copies of Resolution No. fi of this 
Committee about the duty of Military and Police forces passed at 
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its meeting held on the 7th June, The Committee maintains that the 
use of the Military and the Police by the Government as their tools 
for perpetrating shocking atrocities on -the people would have folly 
justified it in passing a much stronger.resolutioii, bat that for the 
present it was considered sufficient to pass the resolution as it stands 
containing as it does merely an accurate statement of the existing 
law on the srabjeet The Committee calls upon all Congress organi¬ 
sations to give the widest publicity to the said resolution in spite of 
the said declaration/ 

4 *9. Whereas the Government has since the last meeting of the 
Committee continued its headlong career of relentless repression to 
stifle the Satyagraha movement and \m to that end permitted acts 
of increasing cruelty and bruT4lity to be committed by its servants 
and agents, this Committee congratulates the country on the splendid 
stand made by the people against the atrocities committed by the offi¬ 
cials and reiterates its warning to. the Government that the people of 
India will continue their light for freedom to. tha bitter end in spite 
of all conceivable tortures in Aided on' them, 

4 *10. The Committee notes with grateful appreciation that the 
women of India are continuing to take an -increasing part in the 
national movement and bravely suffering assaults, ill-treatment and 
imprisonment 1 * 

The boycott of foreign cloth was becoming more and inore effective, 
Khaddar under no circumstances would be able to cope with the demand, 
Mill-yarit and hand-woven cloth Wiis the next best commodity for patriotic 
citizens. Therefore it was that the mills had to be distinguished <me from 
the other,—those that would help the national cause and those that would 
hinder it. Accordingly the mills had to be certified and virtually brought 
under the control of the Congress, to the point of agreeing to certain con¬ 
ditions, the cHief of which were'that they would not place orders with the 
British Companies for their machinery, that they would throw no obstacles 
in the way of their staff helping the national movement, and finally that 
they would not abuse the privileged position they thus obtained by raising 
prices of commodities to the detriment of the consumers. Mill after mill 
accepted the pledge which 1 is given fa full in Appendix Y, Only a few re* 
maiiied unbending, and these soon discovered what a mighty power the 
Congress was at the moment 

It was at this stage that the All-India Working Committee of the 
Congress was declared unlawful and Pandit Motilal Nehru was arrested on 
the 30th June, 1930, and sentenced to 6 months f imprisonment. To con¬ 
tinue the story of repression, we have only to state that its intensity grew 
with the intensity of the boycott movement. The volunteer organisation 
in Bombay was thoroughgoing. Women came into the- movement, and 
with their orange robes and delicate frames, won the hearts of the people 
by the very gentleness of their picketing, When a shop-keeper would not 
seal his goods, his wife would be brought as a picket. In Bombay, public 
meetings were prohibited as elsewhere in the country and the people would 
not obey the orders. We have the testimony of Mr. Bradford, who had 
toured the country during the movement, to the brutality of the treatment 
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accorded to the people. He wrote in the course of an article in thcJHaft- 

cheshr Guardian on 12th January, 1981:- 

“The charges which responsible Indian leaders make against, 
the Police range in space and'time over vast areas which defy investi- 
gatJoiL Everywhere one heard complaints about the brutality of the 
Police in dispersing prohibited'meetings.' I heard much to this effect 
from an English eye-witness and from Indian doctors who attended 
the injured. I also questioned Police officers. My conclusion was 
that in most of these cases the mistake lay with the higher officials 
who prohibited the meetings, .1 saw two which were tolerated.; Though 
the speeches, quietly- spoken/were seditious, they' always condemned 1 

violence, and the immense crowds, squatting silent on the ground, 
often spinning as they listened, with 4 big proportion of women 
among them* were gentle and passive ai only Indians can he. If 
such meetings had. always or usually been tolerated, there would have 
hem no disorder, and the audiences would soon have gfown bored. 

As it was, especially m Bombay, the policy of rough dispersal moved 
the whole city to anger; to {ace the htfJ^harges becahie a point of 
honour, and in & spirit of martyrdom, volunteers went out in hun¬ 
dreds to be beaten. They gave a display 0 ! disciplined, passive cou¬ 
rage* Again and again, I heard descriptions by Europeans of the 
beating of slight and perfectly passive youths by burly constables 
which made one almost physically sick* I should not care to repeat 
the comments of a French lady who saw one of these scenes. 

“That the Police, even under English officers, often meant t<> in¬ 
flict physical punishment for disaffection, I could not doubt. At 
Calcutta some students, witnessing from a balcony of the University 
the brutal heating of participants in a peaceful procession shouted 
‘cowards’. Two hours later, the Police returned, rushed into the 
University under an English officer, invaded the class-room, and 
beat the students indiscriminately as they sat at their desks, till the 
walls were spattered with blood. The University made an official 
protest, hut no punishment followed* I heard details of this Affair 
from professors whose repute in the European scientific world stands 
high An Indian Judge of the High Court whose stuuent-son had 
been beaten spoke with a vehemence which I wish some members of' 
the Government could have heard. A similar affair- occurred at 
Lahore where the Police, again under an English officer, invaded a 
college and beat not only students in the class but the professors alec. 

The excuse in this case was that Acme students belonging, I was 
assured, to another college had been ’peaceful pickets' 5 in the street. 

At Contai, in Bengal, five villagers were pushed into & tank and 
drowned during the dispersal of a crowd which seems, to have been 
harmless. At Meerut, I met a leading lawyer who the chief 
speaker at a dispersed meeting. While under arrest he was beaten, 
and in this position, a policeman shot him at close range, so that 
his arm had to be amputated. The importance of such affairs (and 
I might mention many more) was psychological* They helped to dis¬ 
credit the Government during the critical time when the masses were 
hesitating whether they should unreservedly support Congress, The 
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privations (of which I saw something) suffered by the main body 
( ( C* class) of the political prisoners in jail had the same effect. 

Police brutality in the villages of Gujarat, I had ample 
evidence, for I spent five days touring them. The legal repression* 
to begin with, was sufficiently harsh* The peasants, almost to a man, 
in the Bardoli and Kaira districts were refusing,—from a mixture of 
motives, personal devotion to Gandhi, desire for Swaraj, and econo¬ 
mic distress due to the terrific fall in agricultural prices—to pay the 
land tax. The reply is to, confiscate their fields, buffaloes, irrigation 
pumps, etc., and the&e arc sold at nominal prices, so that, for a tax of 
Rs. 40 or so, a man may lose his nil. Further, the usual date of col¬ 
lection was anticipated by three months so that peasants who had 
already paid the two instalments due for i$3(> were required last 
October to pay the instalment normally" due in January, IS3|, All 
this may have been just legal, but it was provocatively severe. On top 
of it came physical terrorism. The Police, armed with rifles and 
lathis, made a practice of surrounding the disaffected villages and 
beating the peasants indiscriminately with the lathi or the butt-end 
of a rifle. I have forty-five narratives given to me personally by the 
victims, and in all but two cases, I saw their wounds and bruises {one 
girl was too modest to show them) „ So me of these cases were serious; 
one maxi had a broken arm, another a thumb-joint cut to the bone, 
while others had their whole bodies covered with marks. Other cases 
which I could not verify were in a distant hospital. The motive was 
sometimes to extort the tax,—and occasionally it was paid after a 
beating and the seizure of a buffalo,—though, by the normal reckon¬ 
ing, it was not yet due. X have the statements of several men who 
themselves were not tax-payers, but were compelled after a beating, 
to pay an absent neighbour Vs tax. In other numerous instances, the 
motive was apparently simply to terrorise a ; disaffected } village, for 
no attempt was made to got the tax. The national flags in one village 
were tom down from trees and houses, together with the Congress 
placards, and eight peasants beaten, apparently because their houses 
were near these symbols. In two cases, a man was beaten till he 
removed his Gandhi cap. In another instance, a man was beaten 
(twelve lathi blows) till he saluted the Police seven times, A fre¬ 
quent Police joke was to say, n Do you want Swaraj? Then,,here it 
Is," mid down would come the j fc#M\ Worst of all, the Indian officials 
(both civilian and Police officers) were engaged in an effort to rouse 
the Barias, classed in the^eensus as a 'criminaltribe 31 against the yeo¬ 
man class (Patidars). There was direct incitement to beat them, 
to refuse to pay debts, even to burn their houses. For this, I had the 
evidence of five Bari as in different villages. To these people the lands 
of the small owners were offered at one or two rupees an acre. This 
was much what the worse type of Russian Communist official did 
when the party was stirring up class war in the villages. 

* c *This/ you may say, 'is ex parte evidence. 1 But I took such 
precautions as I could. I gave all my evidence to the higher officials. 
The Commissioner went with me v to one 'sample 1 village, saw the 
peasants * injuries, and questioned them. I have not the right to anti- 
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dpate his mature conclusion, but on the spot bft expressed doubts 
only about one case out of nine (the modest girl). Moreover, J* met 
two of the local Indian officials, and had a chance of observing their 
ways; one of them in my presence perpetrated an act of wanton phy¬ 
sical brutality. Finally, I saw the cage in which he kept his untried 
prisoners at BorsaA It was an Open den, of the zoo type, with iron 
bars, and measured about thirty feet square. In it, day and night* 
lived eighteen politicals, and one of them had spent six weeks in 
it, without books or work* From this crowded cage, the prisoners 
were let out only once a day, and only for three-quarters of an hour, 
to wash and visit the latrines. Ought I to haye been, sceptical, when 
one of them told me that he and two others had been beaten in gaol? 
Beating belonged to the same medieval century as this prison, 

"May I, in conclusion, touch on the bearing that all this has on 
the good work of the B.T.C.? English public opinion, carefully 
screened by Censors and Editors from any perception of what is 
happening in India, forgets that the great mass of the population u 
not in a normal state of mind. It has been roused to a high pitch of 
sustained exaltation, it has been goaded, gentle though it is, to anger, 
it doubts our sincerity, and, above all, it is passionately devoted to 
its Imprisoned'leaders, I gravely fear that in this mood it may not 
study the proposed Constitution with the favourable attention it de¬ 
serves* So long, indeed, as Gandhi is in prison, I doubt whether the 
main body of his movement will abandon, or even slacken, its resist¬ 
ance. The one chance lies in an act of generosity which will proclaim 
a new era. May one hope that the completion of the sketch of the 
Constitution, and its acceptance at Westminster will he heralded by 
a general amnesty? Failing the t most tactful handling during the 
next six months, India may have to start her career of freedom with 
the repression of Indians by Indians. We ought to know more of 
the history of this painful year; sire should be helped to forget it." 

The question of firing in the country—notably m Peshawar, was 
raised on the 15th July, 1930, in the Assembly and we give below the 
question and answer;— 

Moulvi Abdul Matin Chowdhary (on behalf of Mr, S, 0. Mitra). 

(a) Is it a fact that while Sirdar Ganga Singh, Supervisor, 
Military Dairy Farm, Peshawar, was coming on a tonga with the 
members of his family to, attend the Gurttdwara on a religious cere¬ 
mony, a British soldier fired upon him near the Kabli Gate, Pesha¬ 
war City, killing his son, a boy of 15 months and a daughter aged 9 
years, and seriously wounding his wife? 

(b) Is it a fact that neither the Police nor the Military took any 
steps do take the Wounded lady to the hospital and it was left to the 
public to render first aid and to take the poor family to the hospital? 

(c) Is it a fact that while the dead bodies of the children were 
being taken in a procession to the funeral ground through the bazaar, 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, some British soldiers 
without giving any warning fired at the procession and killed and 
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wounded several persons ? Will Government please state how many 
•were killed and wounded on this occasion J 

(d) Is it.«. fact that Government thought of starting an inquiry 
into this matter by a Sessions Judge but had, to'.give up the idea be¬ 
cause of the opposition of the Military authorities? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig, (a) The facts are stated in 
the judgment of the Additional District Magistrate, Peshawar, dated 
the 3rd June, 1930, a copy of which is placed in the Library. This 
most regrettable incident was the result of a pure accident, 

(b) omitted. 

. .(e) My information is that the procession met a detachment of 
.British troops, that the crowd was very excited and attempted to 
seise the rifles of the soldiers and that it refused to disperse and that 
the order to fire had to be given. The casualties were 9 persons killed 
and 18 wounded. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. 

In answer to a question by S. C. Mitra regarding the number of cases 
of firing, the Hon. Mr. H. G. Haig furnished a table (See Page 237- Le¬ 
gislative Assembly debate—Monday 14th July 1930. Vql. 4 —No. fi) which 
shows as under 


CASUALTIES AMONGST THE PUBLIC 


Province 
Madras City 

Karachi 

Bengal* Calcutta 

2i Fare an as 
Chittagong 

N.W.F. Province 
Peshawar 
Chittagong 
Med ray 

Bombay, Sholnpur 
Wad ala-Salt Pans 
Rheady Bazaar 
Bengal* Howrah 
Chittagong 

Mymensmgh 

Miduupur 

(Prats pdighi) 
United Provinces 
Lucknow 

Punjab 

KiUu-Jhelum Dtfl. 
Bivi tuuR u ngoo ix 

N«W*F. Province 
Delhi 


Date 

Killed 

Wounded 

Remarks 

April 27th. * 

2 

e 

1 dicd'aubse* 

„ 10th.. 

1 

0 

qucatJy. 

ji 1st ■» 

7 

£9 . 

IP 

,, loth , * 


3 

f 1 

„ 24th .. 

„ IS, U and 

1 

3 

U 

20th ., 

10 

2 

Both died 
subsequently 

,, 2Srd 

SO 

aa 


24th . - 
May 80 th J 030 

1 




2 


Jt ath,. 

12 

28 


„ 34th .. 


* 1 


», 26th, 27th 

5 

or 


„ 6 th.. 


£ 


u 7th .. 

„■ Hth.. 

4 

€ 

3 died aubac* 
quently. 

1 

Between 

SO to 40 



n , . 

2 

2 


„ 26th .. 

1 

42 

2 died subset 




quently. 

„ lath., 


1 


j t Last Week 

5 

37 



17 

37 


tt 6th 

4 

40 
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“The District Magistrate of Sholapur, for the reasons given 
in the Communique of the Bombay Government issued on the 19th 
May, handed over the control of the situation to the Military tratbo-. 
rities at 8-30 p.m. on the 12tli of May. He had informed the Bombay 
Government that afternoon of his intention and the latter, on the 
same evening, approved of his action, The Government of India re* 
ceived information the next, morning and the Sholapur Martial Law 
Ordinance was promulgated on the 15th May. The casualties at 
Sholapur on the 8th May were 12 killed and 28 wounded, Firing 
took place on six separate occasions.” (See pages 272 and 288—Legis¬ 
lative Assembly debates, 14th duly 1980. Vol. IV, No. 6), 

The facts of the matter relating to this extract are as follows: We had 
an uglv development in Sholapur. The volunteers were maintaining order 
and regulating the traffic in the streets. This went on day after day. The 
Police were virtually replaced. The sight was not an enviable one alto¬ 
gether to the authorities. A situation like this was only too likely to 
develop points of contact and conflict between the volunteers and the Police. 
There was a clash, l and,four or five policemen were done to death. This 
led to the proclamation of Martial Law as in the Punjab in 1919, and with 
all its ugly accompaniments. Eour men including a rich Seth, (1) Mal- 
lapa Pkmshetti, (2) Shri hqsan Surada, (3) Jngaunath Shmde, and (4) 
Kuruban Hussain were hanged and a number of prisoners were sentenced 
under the Martial Law to long terms of imprisonment. The release of 
these prisoners became one of the bones of contention in. the peace nego¬ 
tiations of duly and August which ultimately failed, 1 tad to which we 
shall presently make reference. 

The events of the 23rd April, -1930, at Peshawar may he briefly nar¬ 
rated. As in the rest of India, the 0. D. movement was in operation in the 
N.MLF. Province-ns well. Congress notified in the city of Peshawar that 
liquor picketing ’would commence on the 2ilrd April. The setting lor the 
event, however, proved inauspicious. On the 22nd April, a deputation of 
the A.J.C.C. proceeding to Peshawar to enquire into the working of the 
N.W.F. regulations was stopped at Attock and not allowed to enter _the 
Province. The news led'to a procession at Peshawar and a public meeting 
at Shah-i-Bagb. Nine leaders were arrested early morning next day. Two 
other leaders'were arrested at 9 a.ra. but as the lorry on which they were 
being taken broke down, they undertook to, appear at the Than a office 
themselves and were allowed to do so. Accordingly a procession of the 
people- with the leaders started and reached the Kabuli Gate Than a but^ 
the Thana was closed. A Police officer arrived on horseback, when the' 
people shouted and sang national songs. He went away and all of a sud-_ 
den two or three armoured cars came and drove into the crowd. At this 
time an Englishman came dashing on a motor cycle which collided with 
the armoured car and he fell down and was crushed. Fire was opened by 
some on’e in the car and one of the cars also caught fire accidentally. The 
Deputy Commissioner came out of his armoured car, and he, when on his 
way into the Thana, fell down on the staircase, lost consciousness and re¬ 
gained it quickly. Fire was then opened by. the armoured cars. People 
tried to remove the dead bodies. The troops and' the ears were removed. 
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A second firing began and, off and on, lasted for about 3 hours. The casu¬ 
alties'are described in the reply by Government, as per the statement pub¬ 
lished, os 30 killed-and 33 wounded. The popular version put it at nearly 
seven to ten times the figures. In the evening, the Military raided the 
Congress office and removed the badges and the Congress flag. On the 
25th, the Military and even the usual Police were suddenly removed. On 
the 28th the Police reappeared and took charge of the city from the Con¬ 
gress and the Khilaphat volunteers who had, in the short interval been 
guarding the gates of the city on the 4th May. The city was occupied by 
the Military. It is but fair to give the Government version of the events 
as they gave it on the 6th May. The two leaders who are represented by 
the people as having undertaken to present themselves at the Phaua are 
described as having been rescued by the mob from Police custody Ihe 
Police officer who beard the shouts and national songs and returned from 
the Police Thana is reported to have informed the Deputy Commissioner 
tliat he had been injured by a brickbat, that there was a violent crowd at 
the Police Station and the situation was such that the Police were unable 
to deal with it. When the Deputy Commissioner himself passed the gate, 
his car was pelted with brickbats and stones. Hi? turned behind and saw 
a second armoured ear stranded with despatch-rider tinder the wheels. 
The latter, it was alleged, was knocked off his bicycle by a blow on the 
head dealt by a .member of the crowd and was then run over by the 
armoured car. The Deputy Commissioner, while endeavouring to argue 
with the crowd, was assaulted with stones and brickbats. The Military 
officer in the armoured car was also attacked and his revolver was_ sought 
to be removed. The Deputy Commissioner was knocked down senselesa 
and had to be taken intc the Police Station. The armoured car was also 
set fire to by the crowd. 

Then the Depidv Commissioner gave 'orders to fire and the mob dis¬ 
persed. The casualties were 20 killed and 30 wounded. On the 29 th 
April, the Peshawar Congress Committee issued posters and bulletins 
stating that they were in correspondence with the Hay of Turangzai who, 
being invited by thtm, was raising a lashkar (army) with the intention of 
entering Peshawar district. The Congress and Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
were then engaged in fomenting rebellion, 

On 31st May, 1930, during the C.P. movement, a gentleman who^was 
a Government servant employed in a Military Dairy, Gangs Singh Kam- 
boj by name, was passing in a tonga in Peshawar eity through the Kabul; 
Gate along with his children, when a British Lance Corporal of K.O. i -L-L 
fired at the carriage. Two of the children,—Bibi Herpal Kaur, daughter 
aged 9i years, and l£aka Baehitar Singh, son, 16 months,—dropped dead 
like birds front a tree and the mother Shrimati Tejkaur was severely 
wounded on arm and breast, the breast being completely blown. Ihe dead 
bodies of the children were taken in procession by several thousand persons 
which was allowed by the Deputy Commissioner, Yet, the carriers of the 
bier and the funeral processionists were shot at by the Military,- --withcm 
giving any previous warning to disperse,—from a distance of two yards 
only. The dead bodies of the children were dropped on the ground, but 
they were carried again and again by others. Thus 9 men were killed and 
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r Government reply in the Legislative Assembly, from 

firing 17 rounds. 

Another statement was furnished by Government in July, 1930, which 
showed that under the Press Ordinance No, II, securities aggregating to 
Rs. two lacs and forty thousand were hy that time demanded and taken 
from 131 newspapers and that nine newspapers declined to pay and sus¬ 
pended publication, 

(Vide Answer to Q. 11$—P—541 I— A.D. Vol. IV, 

No, 8 dated 15-7- *30) 

On the 31st July, 19SO, Lokaumnya Tilak’s anniversary was celebrat¬ 
ed in Bombay and a procession was led by Shrimati Hansa Mehta, who 
was the Congress dictator for the city at the time. The Working Commit¬ 
tee of the Congress was assembled in the city, holding their meeting m 
three successive days, It was not as yet under ban, for Government was 
extending the ban on the Working Committee from Province to Province, 
Some of the members of the Committee joined the evening procession, and 
while they were marching, a notice was served on them under Section 144 
Or. P. a, prohibit big the procession, which had swelled by that time to 
thousands. When the order was served, the mammoth gathering squatted 
on the road and would not budge an inch, in spite of the heavy rain pour¬ 
ing all the night. People literally sat in pools of water. It wag expected 
that the procession would foe allowed to proceed after midnight, as was 
the case on a previous occasion. But that was not to be, Mr, Ilealy was 
the Commissioner of Police,—an officer who, later, was considered not good 
enough or equal to executing Government policy. The Chief Presidency 
Magistrate wired about the situation to the Home Member in Poona* Mr. 
Hotson replied that nothing should be done till he came. He appeared on 
the scene in the early hours of the morning arid began to watch the crowds 
from the gallery on a terrace of the Victoria Terminus Buildings, A few 
picked men were arrested in the morning, and with them a hundred ladies, 
and a lat fti-charge was ordered to disperse the crowd. Among the members 
of the Working Committee present and arrested were Pandit Marian Mohan 
Mulaviya, Yallabhbkai J. Patel, Jairamdas Daulatrafn, and Mrs. Kamala 
Nehru, Shrimati Maui Ben, the daughter of Vallabhbhai, whose fame was 
widespread in the salt campaigns of Gujarat and the No-tax campaign 
of Borsad, was in the procession and was arrested. A hundred other 
ladies were arrested, including Shrimati Amrit Kaur of the Punjab, end 
the dictator, Mrs, Hansa Mehta, 

The scenes and sights in Bombay were blood-curdling, whenever a 
public meeting was convened against the prohibitory orders. The old 
Commissioner of Police was transferred, apparently because he was not 
sufficiently stern! A new one was brought—Mr, Wilson—who hoped to 
be able to disperse the crowds instantly. On the very first occasion after 
his taking over charge, the lathi hitherto flourished on the body was ap¬ 
plied to the head, and when blood began to flow and volunteers fell reeling 
and rolling on the ground, the spectacle of suffering was so harrowing, 
and at the same time so infecting, that thousands gathered from the crowds 
of sight-seers in the neighbourhood and the audience swelled from five 
to twenty-five thousands. When the end of the movement came rather 
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palm and date trees were cut do™, 96 out of 130 Patels resigned in 
the Sim Taluka, 25 in the Siddapur Taluka, md 43 out of 63 in the 
Ankola Taluka, all'in North Kanara. 

In the No-tax Campaign in Karnataka, “More than 300 families 
participated in the No-tax campaign in the Kanara District In the 
Siddapur and Ankola T&lukas which suffered the worst, there were about 
BOO convictions including those of 100 ladies* The losses by reason of 
forfeiture of lands and homes, attachments of movable property and 
loss of crops. amount to about 15 lacs of rupees. The table below gives 
statistics only of those who have lost lands and homes and does not in¬ 
clude those whose losses involved only movable property, If 

In Ankola and Siddapur, 330 families bad their lands forfeited. 
The population involved was nearly 2,000, The lands forfeited were over 
2,000 acres in extent, valued at over 8 loos of rupees, 166 houses were 
also forfeited, valued at a lac and a half. The convictions were 218 and 
the movable property attached was valued at Rs. 20,000, 

Many farmers were ejected from their homes, some of which were 
used as camps by the Police* Hired labour from outside the Taluka had 
to be employed for reaping the crops from forfeited lands. There were 
37 lady Satyagrahis in Siddapur, who fasted at the door of the persons 
who had bought the properties of the Notaxers. The longest fast was 
for 31 days at Mayinagundi. There were 110 special police posted in 
Siddapur and punitive police in Ankola. Rs. 37,000 was realised on 
account of these punitive police. The special Ordinance relating to the 
non-payment of Revenue was applied to Kanara from January, 19 32 to 
tl\c end of the Campaign, though it was not applied in the later period 
to Gujarat 

In liis message to Gujarat peasants Sardar Vallabhbhai made the 
following special reference to the peasants of Kanara:— 

M The brave peasants of Karnataka have vied with you in their 
sacrifices, in their loss of lands and property, in their privations and 
their suffering. They have courted attachments, confiscations, imprison¬ 
ments and worse. Roth men and women have shown utter disregard to 
sufferings and privations and they are to-day as ruined and resource!ess 
as can be imagined. The tales of their bravery and their sacrifices have 
filled me with admiration and pride and the news of their sufferings at 
times unhinged me. n 

In Ankola the No-tax campaign .was political in character and ori¬ 
gin, .while in Sirsi and Siddapur Talukas It was undertaken for reasons 
of economic and agrarian distress as well. In Kerala, the smallest of 
the Provinces, the banner of Civil Disobedience was kept steadily flying 
till the last day of the movement, while, at the other end, Assam includ¬ 
ing Kachar and Sylhet responded splendidly to the call of the Congress. 

Attention may now be^drawn to a few outstanding events in some 
of these Provinces. To all of them certain factors were common,—the 
closing of the Congress offices, the taking away of Congress papers, books, 




accounts and flags, Eatfw-charges, -dispersal by force of public meetings, 
promulgation of Section 144 over whole areas, serving notices on indi¬ 
viduals under Section 108, raids on houses, searches, seizure of printing 
presses, securities demanded of newspapers and presses alike. Bul_ what 
struck the on-looker most was that the Government of the country was 
being run in. the interests of foreign cloth and the liquor shops. In 
Bengal, Midi* a pur was specially unfortunate in the extent of repression. 
House-holders were imprisoned both in Bengal and in Andhra for giv¬ 
ing shelter, food, or water to Congress volunteers, or volunteers who had 
been beaten and were lying helpless. Orders to Are were issued in Ben- 
gal—in Khermi notably, on the slightest pretext. When, in KhemI, a 
crowd collected round a house where distraint of property was being 
mad©, order to fire was given and one man was killed and several wer£ 
injured. In Chechna firing on a retreating crowd resulted in f> per¬ 
sons being killed and 18 wounded. Jn Contai, a crowd watching pre¬ 
paration of salt was fired, upon in June, 1930, and 25 persons were 
wqunded, In Khersai again, a crowd that gathered at the arrest of a 
person and would not disperse on warning, was fired upon with the result 
that eleven persons were killed. The celebration of the death anniver¬ 
sary of De^hbandhu Das was prohibited by the Police in Calcutta on 
the 22nd June, and, when the men in the procession were mercilessly 
beaten, the women who had come out of their seclusion flung themselves 
into the front in order to save the wounded from being trampled under 
horses * hoofs. 

The Police entered college buildings and belaboured the students 
sitting in class-rooms. In Barisal, 500 persons were injured in a lathi- 
charge on one day. In Tamluk, the Police were said to have set fire to 
the property of Satyagrahis and their sympathisers* .Reports of indecent 
assaults were received from many quarters. In Gopinnthpur, Congress 
volunteers were mercilessly beaten, and amongst those beaten there was 
a Mussalman boy. The village became infuriated and arrested the Police, 
and after locking them up in a local school, set fire to it. Two Congress 
Volunteers broke the door open and rescued the Police from the flames 
at the risk of their own lives. On the 31st December, 1931, the anniver¬ 
sary of the passing of Independence resolutionon at Lahore, Subhas 
Baku while marching in a procession was severely beaten. He had re¬ 
turned from jail shortly before, after serving his term of a year for 
sedition. In Lahore the authorities were so nervous as to proscribe the 
picture of a Non-co-operation tree. A veiled Mussalman lady-picketer 
was arrested at Ludhiana. Siapa* was practised at the houses of those 
wlio would sell foreign cloth. In Rawalpindi prisoners were prosecuted 
for refusing to take bad food. In Montgomery, one hunger-striker, Lain 
Lakhi Ram, died after many days of fasting. In Tam Tam a lady was 
roughly handled. The firing on the Governor of the Punjab at the 
Senate Hall gave the Police an opportunity to carry on indiscriminate 
searches. In Bihar the movement made a quiet progress. In Samastipur 
SuVdivisiojq ( there is a email bazaar called Shah pur Patoria. Four days 
after the celebration of the Jawahar Week, 125 policemen under the 
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leadership of the Superintendent oi Police surrounded it, made 46 arrests, 
and took away the property of some of those who were not at their houses, 
in 12 bullock carte. Similar reports were received from other districts. 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur were in the forefront of the movement. Picket¬ 
ing of liquor shops caused a loss of 40 lacs to the Government. Military 
Police and Gurkhas were taken through the paddy fields of Phul- 
waria in Motihari, crushing the same, and overawing people round about 
by arresting numerous villagers. Non-payment of Cho'wkidari Tax was 
organised in Champaran, Saran, Muzaffurpar, Monghyr, Patna and 
Shahabad districts. In C.P. liquor bids went down by 60 per cent. At 
Amraoti, there was a lathi -charge for celebrating the Garhwah Day. In 
Andhra the worst achievement of the Police was the heating of about 
80 friends that met at a picnic at Peddapnr on 21st_ December, 1930. 
Serious injuries were indicted upon the people including two or three 
ladies. The incident has given rise to civil litigation which is still going 
on. In Kerala, toddy sales had gone down by 10%. In Tamil Nadu, 
stoppage of toddy sales was the scene of firing and several lathi-charges. 
In ]> e lhi a. Rai Salieb was tlie wine merchant who had attained notoriety 
by being responsible for the arrest of 80 ladies and hundreds of male 
volunteers. In Gujarat, the exodus of the peasants is the historic event 
whose description by Mr. Brailsford is given below:— 

"And then began one of the strangest migrations in history. 
One after another, acting with a unanimity of which only Indians 
with their tig-lit caste organisations are capable, these villagers pack¬ 
ed their belongings into their bullock carts and drove them across 
the border into Raroda. A few even burned the rich crop which 
they were too late to remove. I visited one of_ their camps. They 
have built temporary shelters with matting for walls art palm 
leaves on sacking for a roof. The rains are over; they will suffer 
no grave hardship till May. But they, are crowded together with 
their beloved cattle, and packed in the narrow space are all then- 
household goods, the great jars in which they store their rice, cloths 
and churns, chests and beds, shining pots of brass, here a plough, 
there a picture of the gods, and everywhere, at intervals, the presid¬ 
ium genius of this eatup, a photograph of Mahatma Gandhi. 1 asked 
a big group of them why they had left their homes. The women 
gave the promptest and simplest answer,—"Because Mahatmaji is 
in prison." The men were still conscious of an economic grievance; 
"farming does not pay, and the tax is unjust." One or two said 
“To win Swaraj” or Seif-Government 

“I spent two memorable days tonring the deserted villages in 
company with the Chairman of the Congress organisation of Surat.. 
One passed row after row of the padlocked cottages, and throng,: the 
bars of the windows one could see only empty rooms. The streets 
were silent lakes of sunlight. Nothing moved until a monkey swung 
himself over a roof. 

“To some of these villages, however, a few of the men returned 
to work in the.fields, while their families and goods remained in 
Baroda. Some of them complained of the terrorism of the Police. 
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“It was not hard to believe, for I had Been something of their 
ways myself* As our car was leaving one of these abandoned villages, 
a policeman armed with rifle, with a fixed bayonet, ordered us to 
stop, We might leave the village, he said, only with written permit 
from .the Police* The man collapsed promptly when he saw my Euro¬ 
pean clothes and presently began babbling in broken English ‘me 
nice policeman but it interested me particularly to discover that 
nowhere on his uniform did he carry a number* When I demanded 
a number, he assured me that * every man had a secret number/ He 
belonged to an emergency force which is carrying for itself feppta- 
fion that unpleasantly resembles that of the Black and Tunes* in 
Ireland* It can hardly have been an oversight on the part of the 
organisers of this force, that their uniforms show no number* 

*‘One cannot blame a Government eon fronted by open, if passive, 
rebellion, if it retaliates within the law* It has proclaimed Congress 
an illegal organisation. It has confiscated Congress ‘Ashram * In tfia 
Bardoli district- It arrested my host the Chairman of Surat on the 
day after we parted* It attacked’ the proprietors of the Bardoli 
refugees and will sell their fields to recover the tax, If it can find 
a purchaser, a risk which leaves the peasants calm* 

“All this is within the rules of the game* Terrorism is outside 
them, and terrorism is being used* My note-book is full of the com¬ 
plaints of the peasants with whom xve talked on tkk tour* I could 
seldom verify their stories, but I questioned them carefully and do 
not doubt their word. These notes with names and dates shall go 
to the superior officials* One village was haunted every night by a 
gang of ruffians, who fired guns, tore veils, and on one occasion mur¬ 
dered an old peasant with an axe* When the villagers asked for pro¬ 
tection, a high Police official is said to have answered: ‘You have it 
when you pay your tax* * Most of the complaints were of unprovok¬ 
ed beating by the Police with their formidable lathis. 

"'One scene I managed, after much questioning, to reconstruct 
It happened in the abandoned village of Aiwa* Here some peasants 
who own no land had remained behind, and with them were some 
who had returned from Baroda to cultivate their fields* On October 
21st, about 3 aja., a ear arrived with ten policemen under a certain 
Sub-Inspector. The Police found these men sleeping in the fields* 
They beat them and then demanded the tax* They were then Brought 
before this Sub-Inspector, who beat some of them with his own hands 
and kicked others* One was still limping and another showed a pain¬ 
ful swelling. The beads of two brothers he knocked together* They 
were then taken in a lorry to the lock-up m Bardoli. There the 
Sub-Inspector threatened, with unprintable details, to 'make them 
useless to their wives/ That threat told and the younger brother, 
though not himself a landowner, paid the tax for his father’s farm. 
In another case, a passer-by from another village was seized and 
beaten, and the money in his pocket picked. A receipt was given in 
the name of a local tax-payer, and the stranger was told to recover it 
from him* This Sub-Inspector was a person who combined ingenuity 
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with brutality. Finding in the village another stranger, a man from 
Surat, he appropriated his gold ornaments and tried to force some oi 
the villagers to buy,—a species of summary distraint. But i might 
continue this narrative indefinitely and still it would record only one 
morning of this officer’s activity. I might have hesitated to believe 
these peasants, had I not happened to meet this person in the flesh, 
and caught him out in a ludicrous and palpable lie. By s uch hands, 
in brief, far from the heights of Simla and the security of Whitehall, 
is law and order dispensed to the ‘silent millions’.” 

Now in closing this tale of woe, wo have to mention a word finally 
regarding Peshawar and it's Patliaus. These men, whose name is a by- 
word for cruelty and violence, became veritable Iambs and real embodi¬ 
ments of non-violence: lib an Abdul Oafiar Khan' had organised his 
Khudai Khidmatgars in such a disciplined and devoted manner thin 
the most feared part of India became the safest centre of the working oi 
the non-violent Non-co-operation movement. The atrocities of the 
Frontier Province were not allowed to see the light of day, and k ltthai- 
hhai’s. report on the happenings there was proscribed by Government. 
But a few instances are well-known and are undeniable. Some ot these 
have already been described. 

An incident, of importance took place iu the Frontier- Province which 
deserves to be described here. In the course of the repression adopted m 
the Province, some Garb wall soldiers were asked to fire upon a mee.ing. 
They refused to hoard the lorry brought to take them, in order to fire 
upon a peaceful and unarmed crowd. These soldiers were, therefore, 
court-mart hilled and given long sentences, ranging from 10 to 14 years. 
The release of these prisoners became the bone of contention between biin¬ 
gress and Government in the final negotiations of March, jj.ii. 

To anticipate events, let us note that these prisoners were not released 
as the result of the Gandhi-Irwin agreement, but their sentences werg re¬ 
vised some years after, and some of them were released m batches. Other, 
are still in prison. 

We shall conclude this harrowing tale of woes with an account relat¬ 
ing to the heroism of the women of Borsad, on the 21st, January, 19.11, to 
SbraS one of those periodical events which ^ 

The Poliee were determined to counter the demonstration The women 
had placed large pots of water to quench their thirst, at diffieren. places. 
The first thing 8 done by the Poliee was to break these pots._ The women 
were dispersed hy force and the specific allegation was made that, when 
the ladies were thrown down, the policemen trod upon their chests ui i 
their boots. This was almost the last act of Police hooliganism. Onth 
26th January, a notification was issued releasing unconditionally Gandhi 
and 26 of his colleagues, in order to make it possible for them to conduct 
negotiations for a truce. Efforts had been madrindeedJ*rii«Pto bl ™f 
about similar negotiations in July and August 1930, but they had proved 
abortive, We shall give a detailed account of these endeavours presently. 
They deservedly failed, because they were premature. The organisation 



of India ha<£;not been developed to the fullest measure m yet. The volun¬ 
teers were still steeling themselves to fight* The Prabbat Pheris ami 
Vaimr sonm oi Bombay were yet to become a historic institution. The 
roads of Bombay had not as vet been converted into public notice-boards. 
Tim Congress Bulletin and its daily publication running up to five figures 
did not ns yc : prove the mystery that later it turned out to be, both in 
regard to the origin of its printing and the man-power behind. The pa¬ 
triotism and self-sacrifice of the Bombay and Ahmed&bad merchants 
had not Us yet developed those resource which later came over so pro¬ 
fusely to help the cause of the Congress. 

We now take the reader back to the months of June, July and August. 
On the 20th of June, 1930, while yet Pandit Motilalji was free, he gave 
sm interview to Mr. Slocombe, the correspondent of the Daily Herald , and 
shortly after, Mr, Slocombe bad a conversation with Pandit ji in Bombay 
on the terms and conditions on’ which Congress might be willing to parti¬ 
cipate m the B.T.C. Certain terms drafted by Mr. Sloeombe were dis¬ 
cussed and approved of at a meeting, at which Panditji, Mr. Jayakar and 
he were alone present. Mr. Sloeombe also addressed a letter to Dr. 
Sapru, and m the result, Dr. Sapni and Mr. Jayakar became the interme¬ 
diaries for approaching the Viceroy on the basis of these terns. Pandit 
Motilai Nehru had agreed to approacli Jawaharlai Nehru, the President 
of the Congress, and Gandhi, with proposals for a settlement, if in the 
first place the British Government and the Government of India would 
be willing to give a private assurance that, apart from my recommenda¬ 
tions that may be made by the R.T.C. or from the attitude which Parlia¬ 
ment may maintain towards them, they would support the demand for full 
Responsible Government for India, subject to certain adjustments ancl 
terms of transfer to be decided by the R,T,C. On this basis, the inter¬ 
mediaries wrote to the Viceroy and requested permission to interview 
Gandhi, Motilalji and Jawaharlai in Prison. This was on the 13th of 
July, and by that tune Motilalji had been convicted. The Viceroy in bis 
reply still further toned down the nature of the Self-Government to be 
given to Indians, and promised, <J to assist the people of India to as large 
a degree of management of their own affairs as can be shown to be con¬ 
sistent with the making of provision for those matters in regard to which 
they are not in a position to assume responsibility.” With these two docu¬ 
ments, Sapru and Jayakar interviewed Gandhi in Yeravda jail on the 
23rd and 24th July, on which Gandhi gave them a note and a letter to be 
handed over" to the Nehnis in the Naim Jail, Allahabad. Gandhi wanted 
the discussions of the R.T.G to be restricted to a discussion of Hie Safe¬ 
guards during the transitional period, The question of Independence 
should not be ruled out. The composition of the Conference should be 
satisfactory. Peaceful picketing of foreign cloth and liquor would be con¬ 
tinued in spite of the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, unless Government 
themselves would enforce prohibition of liquor and foreign cloth The 
manufacture of salt would have to be continued with impunity. 

Then he referred to the release of prisoners, restoration of properties, 
fines and securities, and reinstalling of officers who had resigned, and the 
repeal of Ordinances. He cautioned the emissaries that he was a prisoner 



and therefore had no right to pronounce opinions on political activities, 
that these suggestions were purely his own, and that he reserved to himself 
the right of testing every Swaraj scheme by his eleven points. In his 
letter to the Nehrus, Gandhi doubted if tlie time was ripe for negotiations. 
With these papers, the emissaries saw the Nehrua on the 27th and 23th 
July, and had a thorough discussion with them. The Nehrus in a letter 
dated 28th July, 11130, expressed their opinion that at any Conference 
they would not be able to achieve anything unless an agreement on all 
vital matters was reached. Jawaharlal in a separate note stated that 
Gandhi’s point regarding the constitutional issue did not appeal to him 
or to his father, for it did not fit in with the position and the pledges of 
the Congress or the realities of the day. On the 31st July, and 1st and 
2nd August, Mr. Jayabar saw Gandhi, when Gandhi stated clearly that 
no constitutional scheme would be acceptable to him, which did not con¬ 
tain a clause allowing India to secede from the Empire at her desire, mid 
another clause which gave the right and power to India to deal satisfactor¬ 
ily with liis eleven points. He would also have an independent tribunal 
to examine all the British claims, and concessions given to the Britishers 
in the past. Gandhi desired that the Viceroy should be made aware of thin 
position of his, lest he should say later that with these views of his 
(Gandhi’s) he had taken him by surprise. Shortly after, the Nehrus 
along with Doctor Syed Mahmud were taken o ver to Yeravda to have an 
opportunity of meeting Gandhi and other friends m the Yeravda Jail. 

There was thus a conference on the 14th of August between the emis¬ 
saries on. the one hand, and on the other Gandhi,, the Nehrus, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr, Jairamdas Doulatram and Mrs. Naidu, 
and the result of this conference waa embodied in a letter dated 15th of 
August in which the signatories, all the Congressmen present, categorically- 
restated the conditions, already referred to, which they would demand for 
a settlement and in which they included the right of India to secede and 
the tribunal for, examining British claims and concessions. In concluding 
tho negotiations, Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini, Vallabhbhei Patel and Jairam* 
das thanked the emissaries for the pains they had taken to bring about 
peace and suggested, ** It would naturally be open to those in charge of the 
Congress organisations to see any of us. In that ease, and when the Gov¬ 
ern meat itself is equally desirous for peace, they should have no difficulty 
in having access to us.” 

The Viceroy wrote a letter eluted 28th August, stating that he could 
only move the Local Governments to consider the release of prisoners on 
a generous scale, but that they would consider the cases on their merits. 
The Nehrus were,taken back to Naini, wrote to Gandhi on the 31st that 
Lord Irwin in his letter considered even a discussion of the preliminaries 
as impossible, and the tone of the letter indicated that Government had no 
desire for peace. Correspondence went on for some time longer' and, to 
make a long story short, the peace negotiations failed. 

Tl*e full details of these negotiations and their failure are published 
in Appendix VIII-A. The failure of the Jayakar-Sapm negotiations did 
not fill India’s well-wishers with despair. They were followed up by the 
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earnest efforts of Mr, Horace G. Alexander* Professor of International 
Relations at Selly Oak College* vrho sought interviews with the Viceroy* 
as well as Gandhi in jail. He was struck by the clarity of Gandhi ? s de¬ 
ni ands, which did not wrangle about high-sounding names but sought to 
wrestle with the simple problems of Indian poverty. By this time, Lord 
Irwin had promulgated about a dozen Ordinances—including the Unlaw¬ 
ful Instigation Ordinance, the Press Ordinance and the Unlawful Associa¬ 
tion Ordinance, Lord Irwin was faithfully following the ‘dual policy . 9 
In the same breath, he was blowing the hot necessity for Ordinances and 
h cold appreciation of Indian Nationalism, "However emphatically we' 
way condemn the Civil Disobedience movement, we should, I am satisfied,” 
said he, to the European Association, Calcutta* “make a profound mistake 
if wo underestimated the genuine and powerful meaning of Nationalism 
that is today animating much of Indian thought, 1 r In pursuance of this 
ever-recurring’dual policy, it was the Secretary of State's function to 
arrange the B.T,C. in England, and the Governor-General's to flourish 
the big stick in India, 

The Round Table Conference met on the 12th November, It 

was opened with stately splendour in the Royal Gallery of the Upper 
House, with 86 delegates in all, of whom 16 were from the States and 
57 from British India, The remaining 13 were the spokesmen of the 
different political parties in England, The Conference met at intervals 
at St, James' Palace, and in the gala speeches with which such conferences 
begin, almost everybody spoke of Dominion Status, The Princes, repre¬ 
sented by Patiala, Bikaner, Alwar and Bhopal, were for Federation. 
Sastriar who pleaded eloquently for India’s freedom, demurred at first 
to Federation, but later became a sincere convert to it. The Premier pxit 
forward the two fundamental requirements necessary for the success of 
the Constitution. 

First, it must work; second, it must evolve. He contrasted the latter 
— a Constitution that evolves—with a static Constitution which will be 
treated by posterity as a sacred inheritance. Various sub-committees 
were then appointed and they duly reported on Defence, Franchise, Fron¬ 
tier, Minorities, Burma, Public Services, and Provincial, and last, Federal 
structure. The Conference was in a hurry to close its session. The plenary 
session was, therefore, held on the 19th January, when it was resolved 
that the reports and the notes afforded material of the highest, value in 
framing a Constitution for India and that the work be continued. 

It was made clear by the Prime Minister that in the Legislature con¬ 
stituted on the Federal basis, with the States and the Provinces represent¬ 
ed thereon. the Government would be prepared to recognise the principle 
of responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature. Only JDefenec and 
External Affairs would be reserved. Special powers would be vested in 
the Governor-General to discharge hk special responsibilities, to main¬ 
tain the tranquillity of the State and secure its. financial stability Various 
other details were described. The Premier then announced the policy and 
intentions of His Majesty's Government in regard to the future Consti¬ 
tution of India:— 
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'The view of His Majesty ! s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upon the Legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, with such provision as may be necessary to 
guarantee, during a period of transition, the observance of certain 
obligations and to meet other special circumstances, and also with such 
guarantees as are required by the minorities to protect their political 
liberties and rights, 

“In such statutory safeguard*; as may be made for meeting Hie 
needs of the transitional period, it will be the primary concern of Hia 
Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved powers are so framed 
and exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India through the 
new Constitution to full responsibility for her own Government.” 

The Premier.added that “if in the meantime there is response to the 
Viceroy’s appeal from those engaged at present in Civil Disobedience, 
steps will be taken to enlist their services.” 

Now, the justification for giving a rapid summary of the proceedings 
of the first R.T.C., which did not in any way concern the Congress, is 
supplied by this last sentence which we have quoted from the Premier’s 
announcement. Within less than a week of the termination of the Con¬ 
ference, an important development occurred in India, as the result of which 
Gandhi and 19 of his colleagues were released unconditionally. Tim 
number was added to by the release of seven others later. The statement, 
issued by the Viceroy ordering this release was exquisite both in language 
and sentiment and,we give it in full below'. But before giving it, we must 
give here e. certain resolution passed by the Working Committee marked 
'privileged.' 

WORKING COMMITTEE'S RESOLUTION 

Privileged resolution passed by the Working Committee which was 
held at Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, at £ p.m. on the 21st January, 193.1: 

“The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress is not 
prepared to give any recognition to the proceedings of the so-called 
R.T.C, between certain members of the British Parliament, the Indian 
Princes, and individual Indians selected by the Government from 
among its supporters and not elected as their representatives by any 
section of the Indian people. The Committee holds that the British 
Government stands self-condemned by the methods it has employed 
of making a show of consulting representatives of India, while as a 
matter of fa A it has been smothering her true voice, by the incarcera¬ 
tion of the real leaders of the Nation like Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, by Ordinances and imprisonments and by lathi- 
charges and firing on thousands of peaceful, unarmed and unresisting 
citizens engaged in the patriotic pursuit of winning freedom for their 
country by resorting to Civil Disobedience which, the Committee 
maintains, is a legitimate weapon in the hands of all oppressed 
nations. 





4 'The Committee has carefully considered the declaration o£ the 
policy o£ the British Government made by Mr* Ramsay MacDonald, 
the Prime Minister of England, on behalf of the Cabinet on the 19th 
January, 1931, and is of opinion that it is too vague and general to 
justify any change in the policy of the Congress* 

“ While adhering to the resolution of Independence passed at the 
Lahore Congress, this Committee endorses the view taken by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
in their letter of the 15th August, 1930, from the Yeravda Central 
Prison and is unable to see in the pronouncement of the policy made 
by the Premier an adequate response to the position taken by the 
signatories to the said letter. The Committee considers that in the 
absence of such response, and while thousands of men and women 
including almost all the original members of the Working Committee 
and a great majority of the members of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee are locked in jail, and while the Government repression is in 
full swing, no general enunciation of policy can he helpful in bringing 
to a satisfactory issue the struggle which the Nation has entered upon 
or justifying the suspension of Civil Disobedience* The Committee 
can, therefore, only advise the country to carry on the struggle with 
unabated vigour along the lines already laid down and trusts that it 
will maintain the high spirit it has shown so far, 

‘The Committee takes this opportunity lo record its high appre¬ 
ciation of the courage and firmness with which the men and women 
and even the children of the country have faced Government persecu¬ 
tion that is accountable for the imprisonment of about 75 thousand 
innocent men and women, numerous indiscriminate and brutal lathi- 
charges, various forms of torture even of those in custody, fimg re¬ 
sulting in the maiming and deaths of hundreds of people, looting of 
property, burning of houses and marching of moving columns of 
armed Police and smmrs and British soldiers in several rural parts, 
depriving people of the right of public speech and association by pro¬ 
hibiting meetings and processions and declaring Congress and allied 
associations unlawful, forfeiting their movables and occupying their 
houses and offices* 

“The Committee calls upon the country to observe the anniver¬ 
sary of the Independence Day which falls on the 25th January, by 
carrying out the programme already issued as a mark of its deter¬ 
mination to persevere in the fight for freedom, undaunted and undis¬ 
mayed. 

When this resolution wss taken up by the Working Committee, Ra- 
jendra Babu was the President* He had been delegated the duties by 
YalJabhbhai who had been arrested for the third time in eleven mouths. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru had also been released, a few days earlier than the 
due time on account of his severe illness which, shortly after, was to prove 
fatal* The meeting of the Working Committee and its object were openly 
advertised in the Press and the members met at Allahabad for the occasion. 



The resolution in question was after some discussion accepted. Pandit 
Mndan Mohan Malaviya was present at this meeting in spite of his illness. 
The question was whether the resolution was to be published or not. There 
was a difference of opinion. Ultimately it 'was decided not to publish it till 
next day. But an unexpected event happened the next day which insti¬ 
lled the decision not to publish it. A cablegram was received from Ur. 
Sapru and Mr. Sastri, who were in London and who were about to leave 
for India after the Bound Table Conference, asking the 'Working Com¬ 
mittee not to arrive at. any decision on the Premier's speech, until their 
arrival and without hearing them. Accordingly the resolution was not 
published, but, as happens in all such eases, information found its way 
to Government right enough and almost immediately after it had been 
passed. 

The following statement was issued by His Excellency the Governor- 
General on the 25ih January, 1931. 

“In order to provide opportunity for consideration of the state¬ 
ment made by the Prime Minister on the 19 th January, my Govern¬ 
ment, in consultation with Local Governments, have thought it right 
that members of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
should enjoy full liberty of discussion between themselves and with 
those who have acted as members of the Committee since 1st January, 
193(1. 

“In accordance with this decision and with this object, and in 
order that there may be no legal bar to any meeting they may wish to 
hold, the notification declaring the Committee to bo an unlawful 
Association under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, will be with¬ 
drawn by all Local Governments and action, will be- taken for the re¬ 
lease of Mr. Gandhi and others who arc now members of the Com¬ 
mittee, or who have acted as such, since 1st January, 1930, 

“My Government will impose no conditions on these releases, be¬ 
cause we feel that the best hope of restoration of peaceful conditions 
lies in discussions being conducted by those concerned under terms of 
unconditional liberty. Our action has been taken in pursuance of a 
sincere desire to assist the creation of such peaceful conditions as 
would enable the Government to implement the undertaking given 
by the Prime Minister that if civil quiet were proclaimed and assured 
the Government would not be backward in response. 

“I am content- to trust those who will be affected by our decision 
to act in the same spirit- as inspires it. And 3 am confident that they 
will recognise the importance of securing for those grave issues calm 
and dispassionate examination.” 
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FART V 
CHAPTER I 

Tm; Gandhi-Irwin Agreement (1931) 

The releases were meant to take place before the midnight of the 20tb, 
and instructions were issued to release the wives of the in embers ot the 
■Working Committee if they happened, to be in jail. The number rose to 
26 because the instruetions of release covered also those who were menm 
members. As soon as Gandhi was released, he gave a message to the Indian 
people which is characteristic of him, for he knows no pride m success as 
indeed he knows no depression in defeat:— 

‘T have come out of jail with absolutely open mind unfettered by en¬ 
mity, unbiassed in argument, and prepared to study the whole situation 
from every point of view and discuss the Premier’s statement with bir 
Tej B'ahcdur Sapru and others on their return, I make this statement in 
deference to the urgent wish expressed in a cable sent to me from London 
by some of the delegates.” 

The fact is that the delegates in Loudon put themselves in touch wit i 
Government and with the Congress towards the end of the sittings of the 
Round Table Conference. Pandit Motilal Nehru had been released a 
little earlier than his time, on account of his serious illness, and the work- 
in <r Committee, mostly composed of interim members, having met on the 
21st of January, 1931, in Allahabad expressed their inability to take any 
action fat the absence of a duly constituted meeting of the original Working 
Committee'. The resolution was marked 1 privileged ’ as we lave seen and 
was not meant for publication. As it always happens, such resolution? have 
the knack of forcing their way to the Press and, more than the Press, to 
the wry quarter from which they are sought to be withheld. Thus the 
resolution was forthwith wired out to Delhi, and it is believed that it 
virtually determined the action taken by the Viceroy. Gandhi,- however, 
felt that the release of the members of the Working Committee alone made 
a difficult situation infinitely more difficult, and made any action on the 
part of the members almost, if not altogether, impossible. The authorities, 
be said had not evidently perceived that the movement had so much 
affected the mass mind that leaders, however prominent, would he utterly 
unable to dictate to them a particular course of action. He hinted tb Press 
representatives what his conditions would be' for a settlement, but he lost 
no time in declaring "that the right of picketing could not be given up, 
nor the right of the starving millions to manufacture salt. The manu¬ 
facture pf salt,” he added, "and the boycott of foreign cloth and liquor 
which had occasioned most of the Ordinances, were not intended to register 
(he resistance of the Nation to existing misrule but intended to achieve 
these ends for all time,” He was hankering after peace, be said, if it 
could be had with honour, but even if he stood alone, he would be no party 
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to any peace which did not satisfactorily solve the three questions he had 
mentioned "L should, therefore judge the R. T. C. tree by its fruit” 

Gandhi hastened to Allahabad to see Pandit Nehru in his sick-bed. 
AJ! the released members of the Working Committee were accordingly 
summoned and met at Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, and the following Re¬ 
solution was passed by the Working Committee held on the 31st January, 
and 1st February, 1931 :■— 

11 The Working Committee having, out of regard for the wishe? 
of Syts. Sastri, Sapru and Jayakar, suspended publication of its re¬ 
solution passed on 21-1-31, an impression has got abroad that the 
movement of Civil Disobedience has been suspended. It is, therefore, 
necessary to reiterate the decision of the Committee that the move¬ 
ment is to continue unabated until explicit instructions are issued 
to the contrary. This meeting reminds the public that picketing of 
foreign cloth and drink and drug shops in itself is no part of the Civil 
Disobedience campaign, but that it is the exercise of the ordinary 
right of a citmm, so long as it remains strictly peaceful and causes no 
obstruction to the public. 

£< This meeting further reminds the sellers of foreign cloth, in¬ 
cluding foreign yarn, and Congress workers that the boycott of foreign 
cloth being a vital necessity in the interest of the masses, is a perma¬ 
nent feature of national activity and wjll remain so till the Nation 
h$s acquired the power to exclude foreign cloth and foreign yarn 
from Lidia, whether by total prohibition or by prohibitive tariff, 

"'Whilst appreciating the response made by dealers in foreign 
doth and foreign yarn to the appeal of the Congress to bring about 
a boycott of foreign cloth, this meeting reminds them that it in not 
open to any Congress organisation to hold out hopes of their being 
able to dispose of their existing stock in India.” 

The members of the Working Committee, original and interim, re¬ 
mained at Allahabad till the 3rd of February. Panditji was getting worse 
day by day and it was considered necessary to take him to Luelaiow for 
an X-ray examination. Almost all the visitors were dispersed temporarily 
except a few, including Gandhi, who continued to stay there. Gandhi 
accompanied Motilalji to Lucknow. But the Pandit was rapidly sinking 
and he passed away after a hard struggle, with these last words on his 
lips: u Decide India’s fate in the Swaraj Bbawan f decide it in my pre¬ 
sence; let. me be n party to the final honourable settlement of the fate of 
my Motherland. Let me die, if die I must, in the lap of a Free India. 
Let me sleep my last sleep, not in a subject country but in a free one.” 
Thus passed away the great Pandit who was truly an aristocrat in every 
sense,—aristocrat of mtetleet no less than of wealth, of culture no less 
than of character. His loss at this juncture, when his keen vision and 
quick wit would have helped the Nation to reach clear derisions on the 
complicated issues before it, was truly irreparable, for he was not only 
able to think in broad curves and wide sweeps, but he could take his mind 
through the intricate details of the political problems confronting its and 
arrive at his decisions both quickly and correctly. 
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he was an aristocrat of wealth, yet he recognised, under the 
inspiration of Gandhi, the need to chasten life and character by passing 
through the disciplines of poverty and self-abnegation. .Nor did he enjoy 
his wealth alone. He is one of the few plutocrats that helped the Nation 
share Ms wealth. His gift too the Congress of the Anand Bhawan. was as 
magnanimous ms patriotic. This gift in brick and mortar is not, however, 
his greatest legacy to the Nation, for the gift of his son to it,—-a gift truly 
in flesh and blood,—is incomparably greater. Few are the fathers that 
would not like to see their sons as Judges or Ministers, as Ambassadors or 
Agents-Generai But Motilalji had chosen otherwise. Motilalji has pass¬ 
ed away but Ms spirit hovers over the Congress and shapes its counsels and 
guides its destiny. 

The following statement was sent out by Gandhiji from Allahabad 
or February 7 th, on Pandit jib; death: “Motilal’s death should bo the envy 
of every patriot. He died after having surrendered bis all for the country 
and upto the very last thinking only of the country. Let us deserve 
this hero’s Sacrifice by each sacrificing, if not all. at least enough to attain 
■freedom which he was yearning after and which is within easy grasp 
now.” 

The message that Gandhi gave to Liberty is even more pathetic, 
“My position is worse than a widow’s. By a faithful life she can appro¬ 
priate the merit of her husband; I can appropriate nothing. What l have 
lost through Motilalji’s death is a loss for ever. ‘Rock of Ages cleft for 
me, let me hide myself in Thee’.” 

What really was distressing in the political situation at the time, and 
what worried Gandhi in particular, was the abseuce of any reaction in 
official India to the much advertised offer of freedom to her from England. 
“It was black repression continuing unabated on all sides,” wrote Gandhi 
in his cable to the News-Chronicle, “unprovoked assaults on innocent 
persons still continue, respectable people are summarily and without ap¬ 
parent reason deprived of their movable and immovable property by mere 
executive action. A procession of women whs forcibly dispersed. They 
were seized by the hair and kicked with boots. The continuance of such 
repression will make the Congress co-operation impossible even if other 
difficulties were got over.” 

Private instructions were issued that, while the movement must go 
on, no new campaigns be organised or new situations developed. Just at 
this time, i.e., on the 6th February, 1931, 26 R.T.C. delegates made an 
appeal to the Congress in the following terms, immediately on their land¬ 
ing in India:— 

“The scheme represents a bare outline; the details—some of 
which are of a substantial and far-reaching character—have yet to 
be worked out. We earnestly hope that the leaders of the Congress 
and of other parties will now come forward to make solid contribu¬ 
tion to the completion of- the scheme. It is our hope that an atmos¬ 
phere of complete peace will be created for the consideration of these 
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questions of high import and that the release of other political pri¬ 
soners who have suffered incarceration for their convictions will 

follow.” 

So late as in February, 1931, 138 arrests were made In the city. of 
C awn pore on a charge of picketing, and the treatment of prisoners in jail 
both in regard to food and clothing, medical aid and punishments, con¬ 
tinued to he as bad as ever before. The Working Committee formally 
met again on the 13th February at Allahabad. By this time Doctor dapru 
and Mr. Sastri returned to India and they hastened to Allahabad to meet 
Gandhi and the Working Committee. Long discussions were held, and 
both of them iaid themselves open to the severest cross-examination by 
the members of the .Committee who were altogether gentle in handling the 
two eminent men, for the public mind was not only agitated, but even 
embittered, by some remiirks which Sastriar had let fall from his lips, in 
England- Be this as it may, Gandhi wrote n Jotter to Lord Irwin inviting 
his attention to the Police excesses in the country and particularly to the 
assault on women at Borsad oil the 21st January, and asked for an en¬ 
quiry into the conduct of the Police. This was summarily turned down, 
■and it seemed for the moment as if it was all over with the Peace negotia¬ 
tions. It was felt, however, that if the Congress and the Government 
were to meet, they could not meet unless one or the other party took the 
initiative in the matter. On Government’s part, they had unconditionally 
released the members of the Working Committee. Why not, on its part, 
the Committee, or Gandhi on its behalf, address the Viceroy and ask for 
on interview instead of relying on formal correspondence? The Satya- 
grahi has no hesitation in exploring such an avenue to peace. Accordingly, 
Gandhi wrote to Lord Irwin a short letter seeking an interview and ex¬ 
pressed the desire to talk to him as mao to man. The letter was sent on 
the 14th and the reply came by telegram on the l'6th, in the early hours of 
the morning. Gandhi left for Delhi oft the 16th February, and, shortly 
after, the other members of the old. Working Committee were in Delhi too. 
The Working Committee had formally passed a resolution investing him 
with the powers of a plenipotentiary to negotiate a settlement in the name 
of the Congress. Gandhi saw the Viceroy for the first time on February 
17th and had a talk with him for about four hours. For three days to¬ 
gether the conversations continued. 

In the course of these conversations, Gandhi emphasised his demand 
for an enquiry into Police excesses and the right to picket, in addition to 
the usual conditions of a settlement which must include a general amnesty, 
repeal of Ordinances, restitution of confiscated property, and reinstate¬ 
ment of all officials and servants who had resigned or were removed. The 
points raised, especially the first two, were of so controversial a character 
that no ready agreement could be expected of them, and the Government 
Communique published from the Viceroy’s House on the 19th February, 
stated that various matters emerging from the discussion were under 
examination and it was possible that some days might elapse before a 
further stage of discussions was reached. 

On the first day Gandhi returned to bis camp, which was at Doctor 
Ansari’s house, in high spirits. The first day’s conversations were oha- 
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raeterised by a note of almost certain hope, Oh the second day it was evi¬ 
dent that the Viceroy was understanding, not accepting t Gandhi's posi¬ 
tion. A temporary break was predicted, as a eibfe would be expected 
shortly from Er gland and the Viceroy himself proposed to invite Gandhi 
back on Saturday the 21st,’but a sudden call came on the 19th* Thursday, 
A small conference of twelve was proposed, and the number grew to 
twenty* to discuss the various matters on hand, between the Government 
and the Congress* A cable was expected from London by the Viceroy on 
the matter, and the conference was intended to be delayed till the 24th r 

The 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th were days of waiting, the Com¬ 
mittee expecting a coll and the proposed conference on Tuesday the 24th, 
Gamlhi broke his usual fast and silence on Monday the 23rd at 3 p.tn. so 
us to be prepared for the expected call* But no call having reached the 
Committee, there was a feeling of impatience shown by some members, 
Gandhi counselled patience, The 23th ? and 26th were again days of weary 
waiting. The interval was spent in planning certain arrangements for the 
next Congress, as there would be difficulties. in regard to the election of 
delegates on account of the dislocation of the regular Congress organisa¬ 
tion during the previous ten months. On the 26th, the long-expected call, 
at last came. On the 27th, Gandhi visited the Viceroy, He had a three- 
and-half hour conversation with him, which was free, frank and frieildly* 
Not one harsh word was thrown out, and the Viceroy was anxious that 
Gandhi should not break the negotiations. 

On the 26th, Gandhi sent a note on picketing as desired, and the 
Viceroy sent nates of the proposed settlement 

The Viceroy wanted the definite conclusions of Gandhi on each of the 
points raised and invited him, as previously arranged, to the Viceregal 
Lodge on the 1st March at 2-30 p.m. On the 1st March; the situation 
appeared desperate. Benewal of hostilities appeared inevitable. Break 
the negotiations ” was the one cry on the lips of every member of the 
Working Committee; there was no exception. The news got, wind quickly. 
There was alarm all round, consternation in every quarter. 

Pandit Malaviya alone did not lose hope and was predicting a favour¬ 
able turn. The Press, however, predicted the several plans that were 
being hatched by Government. The Working Committee, it was expect¬ 
ed, would be deported en bloc to Kuriaimiria, a nice little island in "the 
Arabian Sea. The situation was altogether depressing. Gandhi saw the 
Viceroy at the appointed hour and returned at G pm. from the Viceregal 
Lodge. His short stay appeared at first to spell disaster, hut it did not 
take long to discover that hopes of settlement, were to be revived. On the 
afternoon of the 1st of March, when Gandhi met the Viceroy, the Viceroy’s 
attitude was quite friendly. Mr. Emerson, the Home Secretary, was 
equally cordial. The Viceroy called upon Gandhi to evolve a formula oil 
picketing iu consultation with Mr. Emerson. In fact Gandhi had been 
asked, it will be remembered, to submit such a formula earlier and a 
draft was Rent the previous day; only, the Viceregal note and Gandhi's 
draft on picketing had crossed each otlier between the Viceregal Lodge and 
I>r. AnsarCs place. 

C— 29 
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The atmosphere was thus wholly changed on the 1st of March. It 
was one of friendliness. At this distance of time, we may almost say that 
the sense of duty predominated over the consciousness of right, but for 
which the agreement would not have materialised at all. One point at 
issue in regard to picketing was whether it should be directed against 
* foreign goods’ or ‘British goods.’ Another point related to the methods 
to be employed. It was obvious that the boycott of British goods which 
was not on the Congress programme from the outset, and found a place 
in laten years and notably during the war period, was meant undoubtedly 
as an act of hostility and as a political weapon to exert pressure for poli¬ 
tical ends. Accordingly, picketing was to 'be contemplated against ‘fo¬ 
reign’ commodities. The language of the agreement, as we shall see later 
on, -was thus made unequivocal. The Viceroy objected to the use of the 
word ‘boycott,’ Picketing and boycott were, to him, convertible terms. 
Of course, during a truce, foreign goods and British goods must be dis¬ 
tinguished one from the other. After a general discussion on the subject, 
Lord Irwin asked Gandhi and Emerson to evolve a formula on picketing 
and a "formula was evolved. 

The conversations turned on the subject of Punitive Police and were 
satisfactory. No collections of fines would be made thereafter, hut there 
was to lie no refund either of collections already made. 

A.s regards release of prisoners, the Viceroy promised free and liberal 
treatment. Jail offences, rioting, mischief, theft,—all these came up for 
discussion on the night of 1st March, It is necessary to state by the way 
that the conversations w r ere continued till late in the night, Gandhi having 
gone back to the Viceregal Lodge after his evening meal and resumed the 
conversations. Gandhi raised the question of internees and the Viceroy 
definitely promised to examine their cases individually 

Regarding properties confiscated, sold properties could not be given. 
Gandhi was asked to see the Provincial Governments, as the Government 
of India refused to negotiate with them. A definite note was, however, 
promised by the Viceroy to be given to Gandhi for the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment about the confiscated lands. Mr. Vallabhbbai Patel, on hearing the 
report of the conversations ns narrated by Gandhi, wanted the question 
of the two Deputy Collectors who had resigned in Gujarat to oe raised. 
The position in regard to Salt was very much advanced in favour of the 
popular claim The Viceroy promised to allow free collection of salt 
from deposits,— ; a concession which was very satisfactory to Gandhi. 

On the issue of Police excesses, there was an attitude, of wn-posmma 
Gandhi offered to make himself only the agent of the % or km g Commit tec 
on the question and said he would carry out its wishes eheerWly^ tf 
vrn Wak- ” said he “I go to the Viceroy’s House only to break. ile 
went lo Uic vJcere^l Lodge and returned at 1 a.m and addressed the 
Working Committee and friends till 2-15 a.m. The Viceroy and Emerson 
were both very good. A formula on picketing was reached that night, 
but further consideration was reserved to Tuesday 3rd March, as the 
next day—the 2nd March-happened to be Monday, the day of Gandhi a 



silence, A formula was also to be evolved between Gandhi and Sir George 
Schuster on Salt, That had taken Mia bulk of the time that night, but no 
formula could be evolved. Certain misunderstandings which had occurred 
were cleared. 

With regard to the restoration of properties, it appeared as though 
the intervention of some outsider would become necessary in order to 
negotiate it, and Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola and Sir Punishottamdas Thakur- 
das offered their services in this behalf. 

Id regard to the two Deputy Collectors of Gujarat, the Viceroy could 
not promise restoration but offered to arrange for the payment of gratuity 
or pension to them. It was 2-15 n.m* by the time Gandhi narrated in full 
the discussions of the night. On the 3rd March, an interview was fixed 
up with Sir George Schuster at 11 a.m. to evolve the Salt formula, as the 
interview with the Viceroy was to take place at 2 p,m. There was a little 
commotion over this engagement with the Finance Member. Mr. Shiror, 
the representative of the Chicago Tribune, was asking a member of the 
Working Committee wbother Gandhi was well posted with facte so as to 
he able to face the Finance Member. The idea was that Gandhi was to 
discuss With Sir George the question of Debts. They did not know that 
he was only going to fix up the Salt formula; nor was it a difficult task 
for Gandhi, even if lie was faced with facts and figures on the question 
of Debts* to rise equal to the occasion. His resources were unlimited, but 
his security lay in his truthfulness, for, if he had not studied a subject or 
did not understand an issue, he frankly owned his ignorance;■—which has 
been exploited by his opponents as indicating his permanent limitations. 

On the 3rd March, another formidable difficulty arose in the way of 
the expected settlement. The restitution of the lands of the Bardpli 
peasants had been discussed earlier and was again taken up. Any formula 
that might be evolved in the matter must be acceptable to Vallabhbhai. 
Ro, in the course of the day, Gandhi had told the Viceroy that he would 
return in the night with a formula acceptable to Vallabhbhai and, there¬ 
fore, asked the Viceroy not to discuss the matter any further. The fact is 
that, the Viceroy had his own difficulties. He hud passed a letter, it was 
believed, to the Government of Bombay, when the Bardoli No-tax cam¬ 
paign was at its height, that he would not ask for the restitution of pro¬ 
perties to the peasants under any circumstances. Therefore, he would 
naturally bo most unwilling to address them now in a directly opposite 
manner. He wanted Gandhi to ask Sir Purskottaradas Tbakurdas and 
Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola to intervene, and be hoped everything would be 
all right. Gandhi wanted the Viceroy to do it. At last, the Viceroy agreed 
to give a letter to the Government of Bombay to help the two gentlemen 
in recovering the lands. As a matter of fact, the Revenue Member of 
Bombay had gone over to Delhi during the pourparlers, apparently to 
talk over the matter. Sapru and Jayakar as well as Sastnar had done 
great service in smoothening matters whenever there was difficulty. Clause 
17 (c) of the Gandhi-Iiwin agreement was the subject of a heated debate 
between Government and the Congress. The clause runs as follows;— 
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“Where immovable property has been sold to third parties the 
transaction must be regarded as final, so far as Government are con¬ 
cerned.” 

"Note ■_Mr.-Gandhi has represented to Government that, ac¬ 

cording to his information and belief, some at least of these sales have 
been unlawful and unjust. Government, on the information before 
them, cannot accept this contention.” 

After prolonged controversy, which threatened to break up the negotia¬ 
tions altogether onee again on the 3rd evening, the formula embodied m 
the note quoted above was evolved, and besides this, m the body of clause 
/ c \ the expression ‘so far as Government are concerned was intended to 
leave a ^margin for the intervention of men like Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas and Sir Ibrahim RahiratooTa, and negotiate the return of the 
lands if possible to the peasants. 

Gandbi returned on the 3rd night from the Viceregal Lodge at 
2-30 a.tn. (4-3-34)■ Everybody was keeping vigil. Gandhi came often 
very enthusiastic. 

Gandhi as usual, narrated all that had happened in the night io the 
members of’ the Working Committee. Even in the evening, there was a 
heated debate among the members of the Working Committee on the for¬ 
mula for picketing which, as originally drafted, embodied a clause of 
exemption of Mussulman shop-keepers. The Government wanted it. But 
it was finally abandoned. 

In each of the items of settlement there was a lacuna. (1) Tbe release 
of prisoners expressly included only the Satyagraha prisoners. The in¬ 
ternees’ cases would only be examined m detail. The Sholapur mumps 
and Garb wall prisoners were not m the picture. (2) I ichcliug did not 
permit the distinction in favour of ‘British 1 goods. (3) The restoration 
6i lands confiscated or sold constituted a problem by itself, ndAwlI 
(c) was there staring the Congress m the face. 1 mall}, Gandhi had set¬ 
tled a matter of supreme importance in the last sitting by himscl , o 
course subject to the approval of the Working Committee, and that re¬ 
lated to the constitutional question in respect of which Gandhi agreed to 
further consideration of “ the scheme for the constitutional Government, 
of India discussed at the R.T.G. Of the scheme there outlined Federa¬ 
tion is an essential pari:. Bo also arc Indian responsibility and ■ reserva- 
t ons or safeguards-in the interests of India, for such matters as, for in¬ 
stance, Defence, External Affairs, the position of MinontieS *e financial 
credit of India, and the discharge of obligations (Clause - ot the 
Gandhi-Irwin agreement). 

Now this tentative settlement was formulated by Gandhi and the 
Viceroy and was brought back to the Working Committee for its accept¬ 
ance or rejection. ‘In the interests of India, 1 was eonshRred to be the 
rpil protection for the Congress m this part of the settlement it was 
the antidote to the safeguards. The members of the forking Committee 
were not without doubt that this expression might, not only be perversely 
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interpreted but be made positively to turn against ^ 

is not, however, in Gandhi’s nature to take the market value of things. 
He takes only the face value of the words and statements of others, even as 
he would like his own words and statements to be taken at their face y I 
by others. This was disarming altogether. Vallabhhhai was net satisfied 
on the question of laud settlement. Jawaharlkl was not satisfied on tie 
constitutional question. Nobody was satisfied with the question of pri¬ 
soners. If everybody were satisfied on every question, it would not tie 
settlement, but a victory to the Congress. When the Congress was on a 
settlement or a compromise, it could not have its own way But it was 
open to the Working Committee, to reject any or all of the ihpAJ 
proposed settlement. Gandhi put it to member after member of the Work- 
in" Committee, individually, and asked whether he should break on pri 
soners, on picketing, on lands, on anything, on everything, or the whole. 
Regarding the final danse of the agreement in which Government reserv¬ 
ed to themselves, “in the event of Congress failing to give full effect to 
the obligations of this settlement,” the right “to take such action as . ina f 
in consequence become necessary for the protection of the public aim indi- 
viduals, and the due observance of law and order, there was a contro¬ 
versy as to why such a reservation of rights was unilateral and not bilat¬ 
eral* In other words, the objectors would ask for another clause reserv¬ 
ing to the Congress the right to declare Civil Disobedience tothe event 
of Government failing to give full effect to the obligations of this settle¬ 
ment. But a little imagination was necessary to see that the bon ress 
had not inaugurated Civil Disobedience with the permission of the Gov¬ 
ernment, nor would require it for its renewal. 

Thus was the agreement hammered out after 15 days of strenuous 
discussion Ixdwflen Government and Con 9 :toss* It was the result 01 the 
full play of some of the noblest qualities in man, both in Gandhi and in 
Irwin. 

The full text of the agreement is published below:— 

S. 481/31-POUTICAL 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
HOME DEPARTMENT 

New Delhi, the 5th March, 1931 

NOTIFICATION 

The following statement by the Governor-General-in-Council is 
published for general information: 

(1) Consequent on the conversations that have taken place 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, it has been 
arranged that, the Civil Disobedience movement be discontinued, and 
that, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, certain action 
be taken by the Government of India and Local Governments, 

(2) As regards constitutional questions, the scope of future, 
discussion is stated, with the assent of His Majesty’s Government, to 
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be with the object-of considering further the scheme for the consti¬ 
tutional Government of India discussed at the Round- Table Confer¬ 
ence. Of the scheme there outlined. Federation is an essential part. 
So also are Indian responsibility and reservations or safeguards in 
the ■ interests of India, for such matters as, for instance, Defence, Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, the position of Minorities, the financial credit of India, 
and the discharge of obligations. 

(3) In pursuance of the statement made by the Prime Minister 
in bis announcement of the 19th of -January, 1931, steps will be taken 
for the participation of the representatives of the Congress in the fur¬ 
ther discussions that are to take place on the scheme of constitutional 
reform. 

(4) The settlement relates to activities directly connected with 
the Civil Disobedience movement. 

(5) Civil Disobedience will be effectively discontinued and re¬ 
ciprocal action will be taken by Government. The effective disconti¬ 
nuance of the Civil Disobedience movement means the effective dis¬ 
continuance of all activities in furtherance thereof, by whatever 
methods pursued, and in particular the following:— 

(1) The organised defiance of the provisions of any law. 

(2) The movement for the non-payment of Land Revenue and 
other legal dues. 

(3) The publication of news-sheets in support of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement. 

(4) Attempts to influence Civil and Military servants or village 
officials against Government or to persuade them to resign 
tlieir posts. 

(6) As regards the boycott of foreign goods, there are two 
issues involved; firstly, the character of the boycott, and secondly, 
the methods employed in giving effect to it. The position of Govern¬ 
ment is as follows. They approve of the encouragement of Indian 
industries as part of the economic and industrial movement designed 
to improve the material condition of India, and they have no desire 
to discourage methods of propaganda, persuasion or advertisement 
pursued with this object in view, which do not interfere with the 
freedom of action of individuals, or are not prejudicial to the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order. But the boycott of non-Indian goods, (ex¬ 
cept of cloth, which has been applied to all foreign doth) has boon 
directed during the Civil Disobedience movement chiefly, if not ex 
elusiveiy against British goods, and in regard to these it has been 
■admittedly employed in order to exert pressure for political ends, 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character and organised for 
this purpose will not be consistent with the participation of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Congress in a frank and friendly discussion of con¬ 
stitutional questions between representatives of British India, ol the 
Indian States, and of His Majesty’s Government and political parties 
in England, which the settlement is intended to secure, it is, there¬ 
fore, agreed that the discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience move- 
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merit connotes the definite discontinuance of the employment of the 
boycott, of British commodities m a political weapon and that, in 
consequence, those who have given up, during a time of political 
excitement; the. sate or purchase of British goods must, he left free 
without any form of restraint to change their attitude if they so desire, 

(7) In regard to the methods employed in furtherance of the 
replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods or against the consump¬ 
tion of intoxicating liquor and drugs, resort will not he had to methods 
coming within the category of picketing, except within the limits 
permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing shall be uuaggressive 
and it shall not involve coercion, intimidation, restraint, hostile de¬ 
monstration/obstruction to the public* or any offence under the-ordi¬ 
nary law. If and when any of these methods is employed in any 
place* the practice of picketing in that place will be suspended, 

( 8 ) Mr- Gandhi has drawn the attention of Government to 
specific allegations against the conduct of the Police, and represented 
the desirability of a public enquiry into them. In the present cir¬ 
cumstance^ Government see great difficulty in this course and feel 
that it must inevitably lead to charges and counter-charges, and so 
militate against the re-establishment of peace. Having regard to 
these considerations, Mr, Gandhi agreed not to press the matter, 

( 9 ) The action that Government will take on the discontinu¬ 
ance of the Civil Disobedient^ movement is stated m the following 
paragraphs :■— 

(10) Ordinances promulgated in connection with the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement will be withdrawn. 

Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist movement does 
not come within the scope of the provision, 

(H) Notifications declaring associations unlawful under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 will be withdrawn, provided 
that the Notifications were made in connection with the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement. 

The no till cations recently issued by the Burma Government under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act do not eome within the scope of 
the provision, 

(12) (i) Pending prosecutions will bc withdrawn if they have 

been filed in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement and 
relate to offences which do not involve violence other than technical 
violence, or incitement to such violence, 

(11) The same principles will apply to proceedings under the 
security provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, 

(iii) Where a Local Government has moved any High Court or 
has initiated proceedings under the Legal Practitioners' Act, m regard 
to the conduct of Legal Practitioners in connection with the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movementj it will make application to the Court concerned 
for permission to withdraw such proceedings, provided that the alleg¬ 
ed conduct of the person concerned does not relate to violence or in¬ 
citement to violence. 
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(iv) if any, against soldiers and Police involving 

disobedience of orders will not come within the scope of this provi¬ 
sion, 

(18) (i) Those prisoners will be released who are undergoing 

imprisonment in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement for 
offences which did not involve violence, other than technical violence, 
or incitement to such violence. 

(ii) If: any prisoner who comes within the scope of (i) above 
has been also sentenced for a jail offence, npt Involving violence 
or other than technical violence, incitement to such violence, the latter 
sentence also will be remitted, or if a prosecution relating to an offence 
of this character is pending; against such a prisoner, it will be with¬ 
drawn, 

(iii) Soldiers and Police convicted of offences involving disobe¬ 
dience of orders—in the very few cases that have occurred—will not 
come within the scope of the amnesty. 

(14) Fines which have not been realised will he remitted. Where 
an order for the forfeiture of security has been made under the se¬ 
curity provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, and the,, security 
has not been realised, it will be similarly remitted. 

Fines which have been realised and securities forfeited and real ¬ 
ised under any law will not be returned. 

(35) ’ Additional Police imposed in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement at the expense of the inhabitants of a parti¬ 
cular area will be withdrawn at the discretion of Local Governments, 
Local Governments will not refund any money, not in excess of the 
actual cost, that has been realised, but they will remit any sum that 
has not been realised. 

(16) (a) Moveable property, which is not an illegal possession 

and which has been seized in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement under the Ordinance or the provisions pf the Criminal Law, 
wih be returned, if it is still in the possession of Government. 

(b) Moveable property forfeited or attached in connection with 
the realisation of Land Revenue or other due's will be returned, unless 
the Collector of. the District has reason to believe that the defaulter 
will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him 
within a reasonable period, la deciding what in a reasonable period, 
special regard will bo paid to eases in which the defaulters, while 
willing to pay, genuinely require time for the purpose, and if neces¬ 
sary, the revenue will be suspended in accordance with the ordinary 
principles of Land Revenue administration. 

(c) Compensation will not be given for deterioration. 

(d) Where moveable property has been sold or otherwise finally 
disposed of by Government, compensation will not be given and the 
sale proceeds will not be returned, except in. so far as they are in 
excess of the legal dues for which the property may have been sold. 

(ft) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy he 
may have on the ground that the attachment or seizure of property 
was not in accordance with the law. 1 
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(17) (a) immoveable property of which possession has been 
taken under Ordinance IX of 1930 will be returned in accordance 
with the provisions of the Ordinance* 

(b) Land and other immoveable property in the possession of 
Government, which has been forfeited or attached in connection with 
the realization of Land Revenue or other dues, will be returned unless 
the Collector of the District has reason to believe that the defaulter 
will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him with¬ 
in a reasonable period. In deciding what is a reasonable period spe¬ 
cial regard will be paid to cases in which the defaulter, while willing 
to pay, genuinely requires time for the purpose, and if necessary the 
revenue will be suspended in accordance with the ordinary principles 
of Land Revenue administration, 

(c) Where immoveable property has been sold to third parties, 
the transaction must be regarded as dual, so far as Government arc 
concerned* 

Note:—Mr, Gandhi has represented to Govermnent that accord¬ 
ing to his information and belief some at least of these 
salts have been unlawful and unjust. Government, on 
the information before them, cannot accept this con¬ 
tention, 

(d) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy on the 
ground that the seizure or attachment of property was not in accord¬ 
ance with the law- 

(18) Government believe that there have .been very few cases in 
which the realization of dues has not been made in accordance with 
the provisions of the law. In order to meet suci^ cases, if any, Local 
Governments will issue instructions to District Officers to have 
prompt enquiry made into any specific complaint of this nature, and 
to give redress without delay if illegality is established, 

(19) Where the posts rendered vacant by resignations have 
been permanently filled. Government will not be able to reinstate the 
late incumbents. Other cases of resignation will be considered on 
their merits by Local Governments who will pursue a liberal .policy 
in regard to the re-appointment of Government servants and village 
officials who apply for reinstatement. 

(20) Government are unable to condone breaches of the exist¬ 
ing law relating to the Salt administration, nor are they able in the 
present financial conditions of the country to make substantial modi¬ 
fications in the Salt Acts. 

For the sake, however, of giving relief to certain of the poorer 
classes, they are prepared to extend their administrative provisions, 
on lines already prevailing in certain places, in order to permit local 
residents in villages immediately adjoining areas where salt can be 
collected or made, to such villages, but not for sale to, or trading 
with, individuals living outside them, 

(21} In the event of Congress failing to give full effect to the 
obligations of this settlement. Government will take such action as 
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may in consequence become necessary for the protection of tie pub¬ 
lic and individuals and the due observance of law and order, 

(Sd,) II. ¥, Emerson, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

While these negotiations were going on, Gandhi and the Viceroy 
had prolonged and repeated talks on the commutation of death sentence 
on Rfaigst Singh and n is comrades, Raj Guru and Sukhadev, who were 
sentenced to be hanged for the murder of Mr. Saunders on the 13th 
September^ UI28, in the Inhere Conspiracy Case, The country wo a 
greatly agitated over tie impending executions. Congressmen them** 
selves were anxious to explore the good-will prevalent all round for 
securing this commutation. The Viceroy spoke with reserve, He had 
never made an y promise in the matter beyond assuring Gandhi that he 
would employ hitf good offices with the Punjab Government in this be¬ 
half. He himself had the right to commute the sentences, but that is a 
right that could not be invoked or exercised for political reasons, Qn 
th^ contrary, it was the political reasons themselves that would stand in 
the way of the Punjab Government yielding in the matter. 

Stand they did, as a matter of fact. Anyway Lord Irwin was unable 
to help in the Matter, bu undertook to secure a postponement of the 
execution till after the Karachi Congress.. The Karachi Session was to 
meet M the last week of March t but Gandhi himself definitely stated to 
the Viceroy that if the boys should be banged, they lad better be hanged 
before the Congress, than after. The position of affairs in the country 
would be clear, There would be no false hopes Lingering in the breasts 
of the people. The Gandhi dr win Pact would stand or fall on its own 
merits at the Congress, and on the added fact that the three boys had 
been executed. The ogreanient was signed on the 5th. March T 1931, and 
was followed up by a splendid letter to Gandhi from Mr, Emerson who 
described himself as tbe man responsible for the administration of the 
previous ten mouths. He added that he would be happy to serve India 
under Swaraj. Lord Irwin wrote a fine letter to Gandhiji hoping to be 
able to see him m England shortly, . r > * * ; 

V 

One great feature of the negotiations wan the perfect secrecy that 
was maintained about the progress of events from day to day and horn* 
to hour. The fact becomes all the more' note worthy When we remember 
that the secrets of the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations were .‘confined not 
merely to the members of the Working Committee in Delhi, but to at .least a 
dozen other friends. It was amusing, even as it was distreMng^t(K&fee dist¬ 
orted versions of the %Vents being published day after day ornate 
details as if the writers were eye or ear-wit nesses of the t?ajli&ad:inii«:v‘ ; ! 
A perusal of those reports at once served as a warning to tlie public 
against accepting all that is in the Press as gospel truth. But c^tially 
m it a warning to responsible bodies that authoritative reports should ' 
be furnished of important events to the Press whose contribution ^tb the * 
public life of a country is immeasurable, even as it is invaluable/ It is 
singularly gratifying to note that the date of the signing of the agree¬ 
ment exactly identical with the date on which the so-called ultimatum 
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of Gandhi was delivered to the Viceroy. It may be noted that it WjP 
on the 4th of March. 1930, that Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy was deli¬ 
vered to him by Mr. Reginald Reynolds. Exactly one. year after the 
delivery of (his letter and the declaration of hostilities, the agreement 
was signed between Gandhi and. the Viceroy on the 5th March, 1931. 

GANDHI’S STATEMENT TO PRESSMEN 

On the conclusion of the agreement, almost the first thing that 
Gandhi did was to make an epoch-making statement before a gathering 
of American, English and Indian journalists and pressmen on the even¬ 
ing of the 5th March. It took over an hour and a-half tor him to dictate 
Ins full statement without the aid of a single note, and without the need 
to make a single correction. In this statement, he paid a well-deserved 
tribute to Lord Irwin and made a suitable appeal to the. Police, to the 
Civil Service and the Revolutionaries. We give below the full text oi 
the statement,_ as it constitutes permanent literature on the subject ot 
Indian Swaraj:— 

VICEROY’S COURTESY 

“In the first place I would like to state that this settlement, 
such as it is, would have been impossible without the Viceroy s in - 
exhaustible patience and equally inexhaustible industry and unlad¬ 
ing courtesy. I am aware that I must have, though quite tin eon- 
sciouslv, given him causes for irritation. I must have alto tried Ins 
patience, but I cannot recall an occasion when he allowed himself 
to he betrayed' into irritation or impatience. I must add that he 
was frank throughout these very delicate negotiations and I believe 
lie was determined, if it was at all possible, to have a settlement. 
I must confess that 1. approached the negotiations in fear and 
trembling. I was also filled with distrust, but at the very outset 
lie ctfearmed my suspicious and put me at ease. For myself, J can 
Kav without fear o£ contradiction that when I wrote my letter inviV 
ing the invitation to see him, I was determined not to be outdone in 
the race of reaching an honourable settlement, i£ it could be reach' 
ed at all I am, therefore, thankful to the Almighty that the settle¬ 
ment was reached and the country has been spared, at least for the 
time, the sufferings which in the event of a break-down would Jiave 
been intensified a hundredfold. 

VICTORY TO BOTH 

4 'For a settlement of this character, it is not possible nor wise 
to say which is the victorious party. If there is auy victory, 1 should 
say it belongs to both. The Congress has never made any bid for 
victory. 

u ln the vsry nature of things the Congress has a definite goal 
to reach, and there can be no question of victory without reaching 
the goal. I would, therefore, urge all my countrymen and all my 
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sisters, instead of feeling elated, if they find m the terms any cause 
for elation, to humble themselves before God and ask Him to give 
them strength and wisdom to pursue the course that their mission 
demands for the time being, whether it is by way of suffering or by 
way of patient negotiation, consultation, ami conference. 


HEROIC PERIOD 


“ I hope, therefore, that the millions who have taken part in 
this straggle of suffering during the past twelve months will now 
during the period of conference and construction show the same 
willingness, the same cohesion, the same effort and the same wisdom 
that they have, in an,eminent degree, shown during what I would 
describe as a heroic period in the modern history of India, 

“But I know that if there would be men and women who will 
feel elated by the settlement;, there are also those who will be, and 
are, keenly disappointed, 

“ Heroic suffering is like the breath of their nostrils They re¬ 
joice in it as in nothing else. They will endure unendurable suffer¬ 
ings, be they ever so prolonged, but when sufferings cease they feel 
their occupation gone and fee! also that the goal has receded from 
the view. To them I woiild only say, ‘Wait, watch, pray, and hope.* 

Suffering has its welbdefirted limits. Suffering can be both 
wise and unwise, and, when the limit is reached, to prolong it would 
be not wise but the height of folly. 


REAL OPENING 


-l It. would be folly to go on suffering when the opponent makes 
it easy for you to enter into a discussion with him upon your long¬ 
ings. If a real opening is made it is one's duty to fake advantage 
of it, and in my humble opinion, the settlement has made a real 
opening. Such a settlement has necessarily to be provisional, as 
this is. The peace arrived at is-conditional upon many other things 
happening. The largest part of the written word is taken up with 
what may be called, * terms of truce.* This had to be naturally so. 
Many things had to happen before the Congress could participate 
in the deliberations of the Conference. A recital of these was abso¬ 
lutely necessary. But the goal of the Congress is not to get a redress 
of past wrongs, important though they are. Its goal Is Purua Swa¬ 
raj which, indifferently rendered in English, has been described as 
Complete Independence. 

“It Is India's birthright, as it is of any other nation worthy of 
that name, and India cannot be satisfied with anything less, and 
throughout the settlement one misses that enchanting word. The 
clause which carefully hides that word is capable of a double mean- 
ing. 

“Of the 'three girders/ Federation may be a mirage or it may 
mean a vital organic State in which the two limbs might work so 
as to strengthen the whole. 
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“Responsibility, which is the second girder, may be a mere 
shadow or it may be a tail, majestic, unbending and unbendable 
oak. ‘Safeguards in the interests of India’ may be purely illusory, 
and so many ropes tying the country hand and toot and strangling 
her by the neck, or "they may be like so many fences protecting a 
tender plant requiring delicate care and attention. 

“One party may give one meaning and another may give the 
three girders the other, meaning. It is open under that clause to 
either party to work along its own lines, and if the Congress has 
shown readiness to tape part in the deliberations of the Confer¬ 
ence, it is because it seeks to make Federation, Responsibility, Safe¬ 
guards, Reservations, or whatever other names that may be known 
by, such as would promote the real growth of the country along 
political, social, economic and moral lines. 

“If the Congress succeeds in making its position acceptable to 
the Conference, then i claim that the fruit of that effort will be 
Complete Independence. But I know that the way to it is weary. 
There are many rocks, many pitfalls to be found across the way. 
But if Congressmen will approach the new task to whicn they arc 
called with confidence and courage, I have no misgivings about the 
result. It' is. therefore, in their hands either to make, something 
noble and worth looking at out of the new opportunity that has 
come to them, or, by lack of self-confidence and want of courage, to 
fritter away the opportunity. 


HELP OF OTHERS 


“But I know that in this task Congressmen will require the 
aid of the other parties, the aid of the great Princes of India, and 
last, but by no means the least, the aid of Englishmen. I need not. 
make any appeal at the present, juncture to the different parties. 
1 have little doubt that they are no less eager than Congressmen 
for the real freedom of their country. 


FEDERATION IDEAL 


“But the Princes are a different proposition. Their acceptance 
of Hie idea of Federation was certainly for me a surprise, but if 
they will become equal partners in a Federated India, I venture to 
suggest that of their own free will they should advance towards the 
position that what is called British Lidia has been all these long 
years seeking to occupy. 

"An undiluted autocracy, however benevolent it may be. and 
an undiluted democracy are an incompatible mixture bound to re¬ 
sult in an explosion. It is. therefore, 1 think, necessary for them 
not, to take up an uncompromising attitude and impatiently refuse 
to listen to nn appeal from, or on behalf of, the would-be partner. 
If they refused any such appeal, they would make the position of 
the Congress untenable and indeed most awkward, The Congress 
represents or endeavours to represent the whole of the people of 



India. It recognises no distinction between those who reside in 
British India or in Indian States. 


“The Congress has with great wisdom, and equally great res¬ 
traint, refrained from interfering with the doings and affairs of 
the States and it has done so in order not to unnecessarily wound 
the susceptibilities of the States, but also by reason of the self-im¬ 
posed restraint to make its voice heard by the States on a suitable 
occasion. I think that that occasion has now arrived. May they I 
hope that the givat Princes will not shut their ears to the Congress 
appeal on behalf of the people of the States? 

A WORD TO ENGLISHMEN 

“I would like to make a similar appeal to the English. If India 
is to come to her own through conference and consultation, the 
good-will and active help of Englishmen are absolutely necessary. I 
must confess that what seems to have been yielded by them at the 
Conference in London is not even half enough, no approach to the 
goal that India has in view. If they will reader real help, they must 
be prepared to let India feel the same glow of freedom which they 
themself would die in order to possess. Their English sentiment 
would have to dare to let India wander away into the woods through 
errors. Freedom is not worth having if it does not connote freedom 
to err and even to sin. If God Almighty has given the humblest of 
His creature the freedom to err, it passes my comprehension how 
huiuau beings, be they ever so experienced and able, can delight in 
depriving other human beings of that precious right. 

“Anyway, the implication of inviting the Congress to join the 
Conference ifi most decidedly that the Congress may not be deterred, 
from any consideration save that of incapacity, from pressing for 
the fullest freedom. And the Congress does not consider India to 
be a sickly child requiring nursing, outside help, and other props. 

TO OTHER NATIONS 

“I would like also to register my appeal to the people of the 
great American Republic and the other nations of the earth. I know 
'that this struggle, based ns it is on truth and non-violence froin 
which, alas! we, the votaries, have on occasions undoubtedly strayed, 
has fired their imagination and excited their curiosity. From 
curiosity they, and specially America* have progressed to tangible 
help in the way of sympathy. And I can say oh behalf of the Con¬ 
gress and myself that, we are all truly grateful for all that sympathy. 
I hope that in the difficult mission on which the Congress is now 
about to embark, we shall not only retain their sympathy hut that 
it will grow from day to day. I venture to suggest, in all humility, 
that if India reaches her destiny through truth and non-violence, 
she will have made no small contribution to the world peace for 
which all the nations of the earth are thirsting, and she would also 
have,' in that ease, made some slight return for the help that those 
nations have been freely giving to her. 
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APPEAL TO POLICE 

“My last appeal is to the Police and the Civil Berviee depavt- 
ments Tlie settlement eon tains a clause which indicates that 1 had 
asked tor an inquiry into some of the Police excesses which are alleged 
to have taken place. The reason for waiting that inquiry is stated m 
the settlement itself. The Civil Service is au integral part of the 
machinery which is kept going by the Police Department. Ii they 
really feel that India is soon to become mistress in her own Iioaseliou 
and they are t.o serve her loyally and faithfully as her servants, it 
behoves them even now to make the people feel that when they have 
to deal with the members of the Civil. Service and the Police Depart¬ 
ment, they are really dealing with their servants, honoured and wise 
undoubtedly, but nevertheless servants and not masters. 

NON-SATYAGRAHI PRISONERS 

“I owe a word to hundreds, if not thousands of my erstwhile 
fellow p rise rub’s on whose behalf I have been receiving wires, and 
who will still be languishing in jails when Satyagrahi prisoners who 
were jailed during the past 12 months will have been discharged. 
Personally I do not believe in imprisoning, by way of punishment, 
even those who commit violence. 1 know that those who have done 
violence through political motives, are entitled to claim, if not the 
same wisdom, certainly the same spirit of love and self-sacrifice that 
• I would claim for myself. And, therefore, if I could have pistly 
secured their liberty in preference to my own or that of fellow batya- 
g rah is, I should truthfully have secured it. 

“But I trust they wiH realize that I could not in justice tol 
their discharge. But thal does not, mean that I or the members ol the 
Working Committee have not them in mind. 

“The Congress has embarked deliberately, though provisionally, 
on a career of co-operation. If Congress aiw honourably *flnd fully 
implement the conditions applicable to them of the settlement, 
the Congress will obtain an irresistible prestige and would have in¬ 
spired Government with confidence In its ability to ensure peace ns, 
I think, it has proved its ability to conduct disobedience. 

“ And if the people in general will clothe the Congress with that 
power and prestige, I promise that it will not bo long before every 
coe of these political prisoners is discharged, including the detenus, 
the Meerut prisoners, and all the rest. 

VIOLENT ORGANISATIONS 

“There is, no doubt, a small but active organisation in India 
which would-secure India’s liberty through violent action. _ I appeal 
to that organisation, as I have done before, to desist from its activi¬ 
ties if not yet. out of conviction, then out of expedience. They have 
peril ftps* somewhat realized what, great power non-violence has. They 
will not deny that the almost miraculous mass awakening was possible 
only because* of the mysterious and yet unfailing effect of ncii-violence. 
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I want them to be patient and give the Congress, or, if they will, give 
me, a chance to work out the. plan of truth and non-violence, After 
all, it is hardly yet a full year since the Dandi march* One year in 
the life of an experiment affecting 300 millions of human beings is but 
a second in the cycle of time. Let them preserve their precious lives ^ 
for the service of the Motherland to which all will be presently called, 
and let them give to the Congress an opportunity of securing the re¬ 
lease of all the other political prisoners and, maybe, even rescuing from 
the gallows those who are condemned to them as being guilty tif 
murder. 

“But I want to raise no false hopes. I can only state publicly 
what is my own and the .Congress aspiration. It is for us to make 
the effort. The result is always in God*s hands. 

A PERSONAL NOTE 

“One personal note and I have dene, I believe that I put my 
whole soul into the effort to secure an. honourable settlement. I have 
pledged my word to Lord Irwin that in making good the terms of the 
settlement, in so far as they bind the Congress, I should devote myself 
heart and soul to the task. I worked for the settlement, not in ordci¬ 
te break it to pieces at the very first opportunity, hut in order to strain 
every nerve to make absolutely final what today is provisional, and 
to make it a precursor of the goal to attain which the Congress exists. 

“Lastly, I tender my thanks to all those who live been un¬ 
ceasing in their efforts-in making the settlement possible. M 

AN EPOCH-MAKING INTERVIEW 

Another epee h-making interview was granted the next day (the 6th 
of March, 1931) at 11-30 to the various journalists present in Delhi, 
Indian and foreign, in .answer to their questions* Among those present, 
on the occasion were Mr, Janies Mills, of the Associated Press of Ame¬ 
rica, Mr. Peterson of the London Times, Mr. S hirer of the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune, Mr. Holton James of The Boston Evening Transcript, Mr. Ingles 
of The Christian Science Monitor (U.S.), Mr. J, N. Sahani of Ths Bifid u* 
$itan Times and Mfc Needham of The Pioneer and The Civil and Military 
Gazette. Here are the questions and answers in full;— 

* BURNA SWARAJ* 

Q. You used the expression Turua Swaraj * in your yesterday’s 
statement which you my can be indifferently translated into 
‘ Complete Independence \ What is your correct interpretation 
of * Puma Swaraj 7 ? 

A. I cannot give you a proper answer as there is nothing in the 
English Language to give the exact equivalent of ‘Puma Swa¬ 
raj L /Swaraj*, in its original "meaning, means f self-rule*. In¬ 
dependence has no such meaning about it. * Swaraj* means 
1 disciplined rule from within\ ‘Puma 3 means ‘complete*. Not 
finding any equivalent, we have loosely adopted the word 4 Com- 





plete Independence’, which every body understands. ‘Purua 
Swaraj' does not exclude association with any nation, much less 
with England. But it can only mean association for mutual 
benefit, and. at will. 

INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 

Q, In view of the second paragraph of the agreement, would it be 
consistent for the Congress to reaffirm its resolution relating to 
full Independence, passed at the Madras, Calcutta and Lahore 
Sessions i 

A. Yes; decidedly. Because there is nothing to prevent the Con¬ 
gress at Karachi passing a similar resolution, and, what is more, 
pressing that at the forthcoming R. T. C. I am betraying no 
secret by telling you that I took good care to ascertain that posi¬ 
tion and to make my own position clear before agreeing to the 
settlement. 

THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME 

Q, What is your immediate programme? 

A. I am going on Sunday to Ahmed a bad, will stay there for two 
days, and then go to Kaira lor two days and to Surat for another 
two days. J will reach Bombay on the 16th and then return to 
Delhi on the 19th. 

SECOND R. T. C. 

Q, Do you favour the second Round Table Conference to be held 
in India or England? 

A. It all depends. I have no views for the present. Thinking 
audibly, however, I would prefer the first part of the Confer¬ 
ence to he held in India, to be wound up later in Loudon. 

Q. Will you participate formally in the Conference? 

A, I hope to. In fact, it is highly likely. (Laughter). 

Q. Will you press for ‘Pnrna Swaraj’ at the Conference? 

A. We shall deny our very existence if we do not press for it. 

CONGRESS AND ‘SAFEGUARDS’ 

Q. Will you accept the present safeguards and reservations? 

A. Not the present safeguards and reservations. Truly, in this 
respect the Congress position has been made clear to the world, 
and whoever invites the Congress to a political conference is 
expected to know what the Congress stands for. I have taken 
as much precaution as my being is capable of to make the Con¬ 
gress position clear, and knowing that it is even now open to 
His Majesty’s Government not to invite the Congress to parti¬ 
cipate in the Conference. There, is nothing in the settlement, 
as l read it, to compel that participation. 

Q. What will be the agenda before the Karachi Congress? 
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A, X cannot say. St will depend on the Working Committee, 
which will meet before the Karachi Session. 

SENTENCE ON BIX AC AT SINGH 

Q. 'Would it be fair to ask, if I may do so, whether the sentences 
on Bhagat Singh and others will be commuted to transportation 
for life? 

A. It would be better not to ask me that question. Regarding 
this there is sufficient material in the newspapers to allow journ¬ 
alists to draw their own inferences. Beyond that I would not 
like to go. 

'YOUNG INDIA’ 

Q. Do you intend bringing out Young India again? 

A. As soon as 1 can. It all depends on the putting into effect the 
settlement, which implies the return of machinery, etc., which 
was, confiscated under the Press Ordinance. X would certainly 
he eager to resume the printing of Voting India. Of course. 
Young India has continued to be published on a cyclostyle. ■ We 
have suspended the publication of this week’s issue to fulfil the 
terms of settlement,, which includes the discontinuance- of un¬ 
authorised riews-skeets. 

MUTUAL ‘GOODNESS’ 

Q. What was that which turned the tide of negotiations when tilings 
became hopeless on Saturday? 

A, (Mahatmaji smilingly retorted) Goodness on the part of Lord 
Irwin and, perhaps, (added be, still more smilingly,) equal good¬ 
ness on my part as well. (Laughter). 

Q. Do you regard the present agreement to be the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of your life, to your credit, so far! 

A, (Mali atm a ji laughed and remarked) I do not know what great 
achievements there are to my credit so far, and if this is one of 
them. 

Q. If yon could attain ‘Purna Swaraj' would you consider that such 
an achievement? 

A. I think, if that comes, 1 should certainly consider it as such. 

Q. Do you expect to achieve ‘Purna. Swaraj’ in your life time! 

A. I do look for it most decidedly. (And then Mahatma.]! added 
smilingly) I still consider myself a young man of 62 according 
to Western notions. 

SAFEGUARDS 

Q. Would you be prepared to admit any safeguards in the future 
Constitution! 
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A. Yes. Those that are reasonable and wise. Take, for example, jfj 
the question of Minorities. I can understand that we cannot 1 
achieve our purpose as a great Nation, if we do not regard the 
rights of Minorities as a sacred trust, I should regard that aa fj 
a legitimate safeguard. 

ARMY AND FINANCE 

Q. What about Army and Finance? 

A, Finance, yes. That is to hay, if we have a Public Debt, as we 
have, so much as fhlls to our lot will have to be secured. To that 
extent I would be bound in honour to entertain safeguards for 
the country’s credit and her consequent expansion. With refer¬ 
ence to the Army, so far as my intelligence takes me, I cannot 
think of any safeguards except this, that we should guarantee 
the pay and the fulfilment of any other condition we might have 
undertaken to fulfil iu connection with British soldiers required 
for the sake of India. That I can well understand. 

DEBTS REPUDIATION 

Q, "Will you repudiate India’s debts? 

A. I will not repudiate one single farthing that can be legitimately 
debited to us. But unfortunately there has been a great deal 
of confusion about this talk of repudiation. The Congress has 
never sought, to repudiate a single rupee of the national obliga¬ 
tion. But what the Congress has asked for, and will insist upon 
is the justness of the obligation that might be sought to be im¬ 
posed on a future Government, even as a buyer would like to 
know what obligation is undertaken when entering on a new 
purchase. The Congress has suggested that in ease there can be 
no adjustments, an independent Tribunal may be appointed. 

QUESTION OF TRIBUNAL 

Q. Do yon think the League of Nations a proper Tribunal? 

A. So far as I can say off-hand, the League of Nations is a proper 
Tribunal. But the League of Nations may not undertake such 
a responsibility. Besides, England may not like such a Tribunal. 

Any Tribunal agreeable, therefore, to England and India would 
bo acceptable to me. 

Q. Will you press this question at the Round Table Conference 1 
A. It will be necessary to do when the question of examination and 
acceptance of national obligations came up. You may say, in 
other words, that these obligations will be taken up subject to 
national audit. 

‘SERMON ON THE MOUNT' 

Q. Does this provisional settlement represent the practical applica¬ 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount suggested by The Hindustan 
Times this morning? (asked a foreign journalist) 
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I do not think I can. judge. It is for the critics to judge how far 
this has been done. 

BOYCOTT OF FOREIGN CLOTH 

Do you think 1 boycott of foreign cloth should be relaxed as a re¬ 
sult of the settlement 1 

On the contrary, no. The boycott of foreign cloth is not a poli¬ 
tical weapon, but is intended for the promotion of the universal 
5 pSW industry 0 1 india-Ch«rkha. Its ■■ 

wholly in connection with importation of foreign dPjl had 
the reigns of Government, I would certainly resort to m£M pro¬ 
tective tariff. T consider such protective tariff possible even by 
the present Government, The present duties that have been 
imposed are, however, not prohibitive but merely revenue duties 
for economic purposes. 

COMPLETE EQUALITY 

What is your idea of ‘Purna Swaraj 1 ? . ■ „ 

I am a visionary and, therefore, picture to myself all kmds^ol 
things that have* no reality about them. Purna Swaraj is not 
incompatible with, hut is based upon, complete quality. The 
popular mind cannot conceive of that equality. By equality ! 
mean that instead of Downing Street being the cent ™ t ° £ t J“ P p 'f 
activity Delhi should be the centre.. Friends suggest that Eng¬ 
land may not accommodate herself to that position. The British 
are a practical people and as they love liberty for themselves it 
is only a step farther to have liberty for others. I kWKjfc ***** 
time comes to concede the equality I want for J ^ r - H ] 

sav that that is what they have all along desired. 1 he British 
people have a faculty of self-delusion as no other people have. 
Yes, to my mind equality means the fight to secede. 

NOTHING TO CHOOSE 

Do you prefer the English people as a governing race to other 

iTavl -no choice to make. I do not want to he governed but by 

Would you like to have ‘Purna Swaraj’ under the Britoh feg? 
Not under this flag- Under a common flag, if.possible; under a 
separate national flag, if necessary. , 

Do you expect to solve the Hindu-Muslim question before you go 
to the Conference! 

That is mv desire, hut I do not know how far 1 can realise d 
At present I do not think it will be worth while our going to the 
Conference without solving this question. 1 do not think uni ) 
can be brought about at the Conference. 

Will it take years to bring about Hindu-Muslim un ty; 
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I do not think so. Tiiore is no disunity among the Hindu And 
Muslim masses. The disunity is at the surface, and this counts 
so pnictij fci nee those who ft re ut the smriacii are the people who 
represent the political mind of India. 

NATIONAL ARMY 

Q. Do you envisage the possibility of doing away with a National 
Array when 'Puma Swaraj’ is obtained? 

A As a visionary, yes. But I do not think it is possible tor me to 
see it during my lifetime. It may take ages before the Indian 
Nation may accommodate itself to having no Army at all. It is 
possible my want o£ faith may account for this pessimism on my 
part. But I do not exclude such a possibility. No one was pre¬ 
pared for the present mass awakening and the strict adherence 
to non-violence—aberrations notwithstanding—on the part of 
the people, and that certainly fills me with some hope that Indian 
leaders will be courageous enough in the near future, when they 
will be able to say that they do not need to have any Army. For 
civil purposes, the Police may he considered sufficient, 

BOLSHEVIK INVASION 

Q. Do yon not fear a Bolshevik invasion in the near future l 

A. I have no such fear. 

Q. Are you not afraid of Bolshevik propaganda spreading into 
India ? 

A. I do not think the Indian people are so gullible. 

Q. What good do you see hi Bolshevism 's 

A. (Mafmtmaji laughed and remarked) I have not really studied 
Bolshevism to that rxtent. If there is anything good in it, India 
should have no hesitation to take it and adopt it as its own. 

INDIA'S PREMIER 

Q, Would you agree to become the Prime Minister of the future 
Government" 

A. No. It will be reserved for younger minds and stouter hands. 

Q, Supposing the people want you amt insist! 

A. 1 will seek shelter behind journalists like you. (laughter). 

Q. Will you abolish all machinery if Puma Swaraj is achieved! 
(asked an American Journalist). 

A. Not a bit. Far from abolishing it, I am likely to order much 
more from America (laughter), and. who knows I may give pre¬ 
ference to British machinery instead! (further laughter), 

Q. Will you return to the Ashram before Swaraj is attained! 

A. No; I propose to see the Ashram hut will not live at the Ashram 
till my vow of Puma Swaraj is fulfilled. 

‘AN EFFECTIVE WEAPON' 

Q, From your answer regarding Military- for India, is it to he con¬ 
cluded that you do not envisage the possibility of non-violence 
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becoming ail effective weapon in solving international complica¬ 
tions 7 

A. I consider that non-violence will become such a weapon, sup¬ 
posing that the Army is in India, as there may be in other na¬ 
tions in the world. First, there is a change in ideas. Action is a 
slow proem. Nations win rely more and more on consultation 
anti arbitration, and progressively less and less on armies. 
Armies may gradually be reduced to spectacular things, just as 
toys, remnants of something that is past and not as instruments 
oi protection of the Nation. 

High tributes were paid by Ijord Irwin to Gandhi, even as Gandhi 
himself had showered them cm Lord Irwin. At a banquet given to the 
Viceroy His Excellency paid an eloquent tribute to the honesty, sincerity, 
and lofty patriotism of Mahatma Gandhi, with whom, he said, if was a 
pleasure and privilege to work. Mahatma Gandhi, he added, was on his 
side doing everything-possible to convince his countrymen and to bring 
about an atmosphere congenial to peace, and he on his part hoped to do 
every thing to make it possible for England and India to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement Lord Irwin, speaking at a luncheon of the British 
Indian Union at the Hyde Park Hotel, London, on the 15th May, said: 
U I believe, from my knowledge of India, that if Mr. Gandhi comes to 
London- he will strain every nerve to secure an agreement, __ on safe¬ 
guards and other matters which will form tbe subject of discussion. J ’ 

Now that hostilities had ceased, the Congress, organisations were once 
more revived, the ban upon them being lifted. The Congress organisation 
is like a hibernating animal which lies seemingly dormant for a season 
and develops tremendous activity with the change of seasons, No soonei 
had the Pact been signed than the General Secretary of the A. I.C,C issued 
instructions to Congressmen regarding the conduct of election of delegates 
to the next Congress. The Working Committee divided the quota of dele- 
oates allotted to each district into two halves, one-half being elected by 
those who had suffered imprisonment in the campaign and the, other halt 
in the usual manner. Various detailed instructions to implement this new 
method -were also issued. The ex-prisoners were to be elected at a mect- 
i nff TVTv Annv was aDDointed referee for the election of delegates from 
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the GAm>m-mww agreement (mu 

Tlicy cannot raise shouts as raised at the time of mourning 
(Cries of 4 Hail HaiC). 

Effigies cannot be burnt or buried, 

Even if he in boycotted, one. cannot stop a shop-keeper or at 
purchaser purchasing his provision or other necessaries. But 
one cannot go to his place for dinners or accept any services 
from him. 

Fasts and hunger-strikes cannot be resorted to under any cir¬ 
cumstances, Fasts could only he resorted to in case of a 
breach of contract, and when the parties respect and love each 
other. 

Continuing, Gandhi writes 

“If anybody contends that under the above restricted conditions 
the boycott of foreign cloth or liquor could not be successful, then, 
I would say: *let the boycott be unsuccessful\ Such sceptics have 
apparently no faith in the efficacy of non-violence. My object m plac¬ 
ing ladies in charge of this function was to get complete observance 
thereof and create an atmosphere of complete non-violence. 

“If the non-violence atmosphere could be observed in every res¬ 
pect, I trust both boycotts could be carried out. If, on the contrary, 
we cross the limits, then, however good the immediate result may 
seem to be, poison will permeate among us and a fight may ensue. And 
if we fall a prey to a family-war, boycott is doomed and Swaraj 
would only be a dream. I, therefore, trust that nxy advice, consider¬ 
ing it to be that of an experienced physician, will be.observed by all* 
If the boycott is not successful by the observance of my conditions, I 
know that the responsibility for the failure of boycott will rest upon 
me* I am prepared to take that responsibility* * * 

(Free Press of India} 

The Working Committee also elected"VaMaMibhai the President of the 
Karachi Congress, as the normal-procedure for election of President was 
not possible under the abnormal conditions that had prevailed for about 
a year* 

There was no small difficulty in making the necessary arrangements 
for the Karachi Congress, for although the session was contemplated ever 
since the release of the members of the Working Committee on the 1st of 
March, the uncertainty about the fate of the truce made the position of 
the Karachi friends most unenviable. But there was one advantage in 
that the Karachi Session was the first to be held after the severe winter 
had passed* At Lahore, the decision had been made that the Congress 
should meet nnfc in December, but late in February, or early in March, 
and by a strange coincidence it became possible for the Congress to hold 
its annual, session in the month of March as the truce had pmt then mate¬ 
rialised. The change of season made a pavilion unnecessary, for the Con- 
grefis would meet in the open air. All that was required was a rostrum 
and a platform with grounds enclosed. 

The success of the arrangements for the Karachi Session was mainly 
due to the co-operation of the local Municipality under the inspiration and 
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■midaiiee of Janwhed X, It. Mehta. Before the open session of the Con¬ 
gress began, an open air meeting preliminary to the regular session of 
the Congress was arranged at Karachi on the 25th March, where person, 
paying an admission fee of four annas would be allowed to see and hear 
Gandhi. Tire collection thus made alone amounted to Rs. 10,UlX> in 
Karachi. It was at tins meeting that Gandhi coined the now-famous-ex¬ 
pression, “Gandhi may die, hut Gandhism wili live for ever. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai J. Patel who presided over the Congress, acknow¬ 
ledged in his Short Presidential Address- the tribute paid, in his election 
as President, not to him, a mere peasant, but to Gujarat wKiehhad taken, 
a lar^e share in the fight for freedom. He pointed out that if the Con¬ 
gress had not entered into the Gandhi-lrwm Pact, it would have put 
itself in the wrong and he proceeded to explain the significance of the 
Pact and the duty of Congressmen in the light of the Pact. 

The Karachi Congress which should have met under the radiance of 
universal joy met really under the gloom east by the news of the execu¬ 
tion of the three youths, Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru and Sukh Dev. The 
ghosts of these three departed young men were easting a shadow over the 
assembly. It is no exaggeration to say that at that moment Bhagat Singh s 
name was ns widely known ail over India and was as popular as Gandhi s. 
Gandhi, in spite of his best efforts, had not been able to ,get the sentences 
of these three youths commuted. That was not all. They who were 
praising Gandhi for his strenuous efforts to save their lives began to pour 
forth volleys of wrath over the language to be adopted in regard to the 
resolution to be moved for the three martyrs. It is really a point of doubt, 
even at this distance of time, as to which resolution was the more arrest¬ 
ing one at Karachi—that relating to Bhagat Singh or that relating to 
the ratification of the Gaudlii-Tnvin Agreement. The resolution relating to 
■Bhagat Singh was,taken virtually as the first on the agenda, after the 
I usual condolences were offered in respect of thy demise of Pandit Motilai 
Nehru, Maidana Mahomed Ali,~~who passed away while in London for 
the R.T.C. and whose body was buried in Jerusalem,—Maulvi Mazsr-ul- 
Haq Sjt Revashanker J. Jhaveri, Shab Muhammad^ Zabair and Guru- 
uadlia Mudaliar. The point at- issue on the Bhagat Singh resolution was, 
whether the phrase “while dissociating itself from and disapproving of 
political violence in any-shape or form,” should be incorporated in record¬ 
ing the admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of himself and Ins com¬ 
rades. We give the resolution below;— 

BIIAGAT SINGH AND HIS COMRADES 

“This Congress, while dissociating itself from and disapproving 
I oi political violence in any shape or form places on record its admira- 
I don of the bravery and sacrifice of the late Bhagat Singh and 
his comrades Syts. Sukh Dev and Raj Guru and mourns with the 
bereaved families the loss of these lives. The Congress is of opinion 
that this triple execution is an act of wanton vengeance aim is a de¬ 
liberate flouting of the unanimous demand of the Nation o. commuta¬ 
tion. This Congress is further of opinion that Government have lost 
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the golden opportunity of promoting goodwill between the i wo nations, 
admittedly held to be essential at this juncture, and of wiiming over 
to the method of peace the party which, being driven to despair, re¬ 
sorts to political violence/ 1 

The reservation made by the Congress was but the uiimmum that 
Congress could have made consistently with its cult o£ non-violence, but 
it must be remarked that the phrase gaye occasion for the younger section, 
inclined unfavourably to Gandhism, to move amendments for its omission* 
The Volunteers’ Conference passed the resolution with the phrase omitted, 
and the phrase became the bone of contention subsequently at Provincial 
Conferences. While the proceedings were going on, there was tumult and 
uproar outside the enclosure from young friends who had, the previous) 
morning, organised a black Hag demonstration at the station when Gandhi 
and Valjabhfohai had left the train, 12 miles from Karachi. Gandhi with 
his good humour greeted the hand of young men and gracefully received 
the black flowers from their hands. And the band who came to ‘attack 1 
remained to 'protect*. It escorted Gandhi and his party to a Httle dis¬ 
tance from the station. 

The next resolution considered by the Congress was the onfe relating 
to the release of prisoners. By that time it had become evident that Gov¬ 
ernment were pursuing not merely a niggardly policy, bat proving untrue 
to the. promises made and ever the terns agreed upon in regard to the 
release of prisoners* Therefore, the Congress expressed its emphatic opi¬ 
nion that, £ 1£ the object of the settlement between the Government and 
the Congress is tile promotion of goodwill between Great Britain and 
India and if the sattlemen 1 is an earnest of Great Britain's determination 
to part with power, the Government should release all political jjrisoners, 
detenus and under-trials not covered by the settlement, and remove all 
political disabilities imposed by Ihe Government on Indians,' whether in 
India or abroad, on account of their political opinions or acts,” and 
added that S< this Congress reminds the Government that if they will res¬ 
pond to this resolution, they will somewhat allay the strong public resent¬ 
ment that has been roused by the recent executions/* 

There was yet another cause whicu cast a gloom over the Karachi 
Congress. While the Congress was in session, serious Hindu‘Muslim riots 
started in Cawnpore resulting in the rangier of Gan.esh Shankar Yidyartki 
ill his attempt to promote peace and goodwill and save the Muslims from 
the fury of the Hindus. It was an evert that drowned the country and 
the Congress in the same immeasurable sorrow as the murder of Sw&mi 
Shraddhananda had done on the eve of the Gauhati Congress (1926), It 
is but appropriate to say a word about the Cawnpore riots. Cawnpore 
was not a place notorious for Its communal outbursts. There was a spora¬ 
dic outbreak in 1907, and again in 1928 and 1929. Cawnpore is popula¬ 
ted mainly by the Hindus who form 5/6 of the population while the 
Muslims and other minorities form a sixth. Bhagat Singh and Im two 
comrades had been executed on the 23rd March in Lahore, There were 
hartals -all over the country, and thase in Bombay, Karachi, Lahore, Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Delhi parked off quietly. A partial hartal was observed 
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Cawnpore and a large mourning procession ( was taken ottt with the 
pictures of file three martyrs and with black flags, The Hindus had closed 
the shops but the Muslims did not do it. Shortly before, when Mahomed 
Ali died, the Hindus bad not participated i,u the hartal organised by the 
Muslims’ Well, a situation like this needs no further elaboration. The 
match as well as the gunpowder are there. On the 24th March, began the 
plunder of Hindu shops. Even on the. night of the 23rd March, some fifty 
were wounded. On the 25th, there was a blaze. Shops and temples were 
set fire to and burnt to cinders. The I’olice did not render any assistance; 
disorder, arson, loot, murder, spread like wild fire. Eire hundred families 
abandoned their houses and took shelter in villages. Hr. Itamachandra 
was one of the worst sufferers. All the members of his family, including 
his wife and aged parents, were killed and their bodies were thrust into 
gutters. According to the official estimates, 166 Were killed and 480 were 
injured. Balm Purushottam Das Tan don and a few other friends were 
immediately sent to the Keene at Cawnpore by the Congress, bnt little 
could be dona to restore peace. Ganesh Shankar was missing from tlie 
25th and it was only on the 29th that his body was recovered, being identi¬ 
fied by his pure khaddar, that being the only corpse having khaddar, and 
by the tattoo mark—Ga jendra— on his arm, and from certain papers in¬ 
cluding an article on the Karachi Congress recovered from his pocket. 
He had saved many Muslim families that day and appears to have tveen 
decoyed into a quarter which he entered unhesitatingly and where he 
bowed his head before the furious mob like a true Satyagrahi. If his blood 
could effect unity and quench their thirst, they were moA welcome to 
stab him to death. The Congress passed the following resolution on this 
tragic event:— 

“The Congress notes with deep jruef the news of the death, 
during the strife, of Ganesh Shank../ Vidyarthi, President, IT.P„ 
P.C.C., who was one of the moat B6 'hers among national workers and 
who, .by liis freedom from communal bias, had. endearhimself to 
all parties and comm unities: . While tendering condolence to the 
family of the deceased, the Congress notes with pride that a promi¬ 
nent worker of the first rani was found sacrificing his precious Ufa 
in the attempt to rescue those in danger and restore peace and sanity 
in the midst of strife and u /sanity. The Congress asks all concerned 
to utilize this noble sacrifice' for promoting peace and never for ven¬ 
geance, and appoints a Committee to discover the cause of the tension 
and to take such measures at may he necessary to heal the breach and 
to prevent the poison frpjh spreading to the adjoining areas and 
districts. s ’ 

The Committee that was - appointed consisted of six members with 
Dr. Bhagavandas as Chairman. We may here anticipate events and point 
out that a bulky volume was produced and presented to tlie Working 
Committee. It was ultimately, printed after a long time, hut its circula¬ 
tion has been stopped by the Government. 

Then comes the resolution on the provisional settlement. 
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The cardinal resolution of the Congress is a consummate draft em¬ 
bodying ill it the standpoint of the Congress and striving to secure 
through it, for the Congress, what might be considered ambiguous or even 
dubious in the OaiidhLIrwm agreement. The ‘safeguards’ of the latter 
are the Adjustments’ of the former and the “safeguards in the interests 
of India 71 of the agreement are “the adjustments that may be cEemonstrab- 
Jy necessary in the interests of India”. Again what the agreement might 
be interpreted to deduct, the Karachi Resolution has expressly sought to 
add, namely, “so as to give the Nation control over the Defence forces. 
External Affairs, finance, and fiscal and economic policy.” Here, in a 
sentence, is the objective of the Congress, The Congress next proceeded 
to congratulate all those that underwent great sufferings in the late Civil 
Disobedience Campaign, especially the women, and resolved that no discri¬ 
mination against the sex in the matter of franchise would be accepted by 
the Congress. The rest of the resolutions speak for themselves, They re* 
late to the Constructive Programmes and are given hereunder 

THE GANDHWRWIN AGREEMENT 

“The Congress, having considered the provincial settlement be- 
tween the Working Committee and the Government of India, en dorses 
it, and desires to make it clear that the Congress goal of Purrra Swaraj 
{Congress Independence) remains intact In the event of the way 
being otherwise open to the Congress to be reprsented at any Confer¬ 
ence with the representatives of the British Government, the Congress 
delegation will work for this objective and, in particular, so as to give 
the Nation control over the' Defeme forces, External Affairs, finance, 
fiscal and economic policy, and to have a scrutiny, by an impartial Tri¬ 
bunal, of the financial transaction* of the British Government in India 
and to examine and assess the obligations to, be undertaken by India 
or England, and the right of either p$|ty to end the partnership at 
will and to make India fr&e to accept such adjustments as may be 
demonstrably necessary in its interests. 

“The Congress appoints and authorises Mahatma Gandhi to re¬ 
present it at the Conference with the addition of such other delegates 
as the Working Committee may appoint to act under his leadership.” 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE SUFFERERS 

“This Congreas congratulates all those who underwent great suf¬ 
ferings during the late Civil Disobedience Campaign, whether through 
imprisonment, Shooting, bayonet or l^Af-chArges, emigration /from 
their homes and loss of property by repression. The Congress more 
especially congratulates the women of Lidia who rose in their thou¬ 
sands and assisted the Nation in its struggle for freedom, and res¬ 
pectfully assures them that no Constitution will be aceex>tabie to the 
Congress that discriminates against the sex in the matter of fran¬ 
chise. J ■ 

COMUNAL RIOTS 

* This Congress regards the communal riots of Benares, Mirxapur, 
Agra, Oawnpore and other places as highly injurious to the move- 
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ment for India’s freedom and strongly condemns those who are res¬ 
ponsible for causing or provoking such riots, or disseminating false 
rumours which promote such riots and considers their peace-destroy¬ 
ing activities deserving of the strongest censure.^ This Congress also 
deeply deplores the murders of citons, especially of women and 
children, and sincerely sympathises with the living victims of the 
savagery and with the families of the dead/ 1 

PROHIBITION 

“The Congress notes with satisfaction the visible progress of the 
Nation towards total prohibition during the past twelve months and 
calls upon all Congress organisations to continue the anti-d|Ank and 
drugs campaign with renovated vigour and hopes that the women of 
the country will redouble their efforts in weaning the drink and drug 
addict from a habit that ruins both body and soul and desolates happy 
homes/' 

KHADDAR 

“Experience gained during the past ten years through work in 
hundreds of villages has made it abundantly clear that the deepening 
poverty of the masses is due, among other things, to forced unemploy¬ 
ment for want of a supplementary industry during leisure hours, and 
that only the spinning wheels supply that want on a universal scale. 
It has been further observed that the people having given up the 
wheel, and consequently khaddar, buy foreign cloth or cloth made in 
indigenous mills* thus causing a double drain from the villages,— 
the drain in the shape of loss of fruits of labour and price *of cloth. 
This double drain can be avoided only by the exclusion of foreign 
doth, and Indian mills supplementing khaddar only so far as it may 
Jbe necessary* This Congress, therefore, appeals to the public fa re¬ 
frain from the purchase of foreign cloth and to the dealers in foreign 
cloth and yam to give up a trade that seriously injures the interests 
of the millions of villagers. 

“This Congress further calls \ipon all Congress organbatioas and 
allied bodies to intensify the foreign cloth boycott by increasing 
khaddar territories, 

■'This Congress appeals to the States to associate themselves with 
this constructive effort and prevent the entry of foreign cloth and 
foreign yam into their territories. 

“This Congress also appeals to the owners of indigenous mills to 
assist the great constructive and economic movement by 

1. giving their moral support to the supplementary village in¬ 
dustry of hand-spinning by themselves using hand-spun, 

2. by ceasing to manufacture cloth that may in any way com¬ 
pete with khaddar and to that end co-operating with the 
effort of the All-India Spinners' Association. 

3. by keeping down the prices of their manufactures to the 
lowest possible limit, 
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4. by refraining from using foreign yam, silk or artificial silk 
in their manufacture. 

5. by exchanging the existing stock of the foreign piecegoods 
merchants for swadeshi cloth and thus helping them to con¬ 
vert their business into swadeshi and by re-exporting the 
former; and 

6. by raising the status of tile mill -workers and making them 
feel that they are co-sharers with them as well in prosperity 
as in adversity. 

"This Congress suggests to the great foreign houses that they 
will help international brotherhood and revolutionise commercial 
ethics if they -will take the first step by recognising the soundness and 
necessity of the economic boycott by India of foreign loth, and 
denying themselves a foreign trade that has admittedly not the eco¬ 
nomic -well-being of India’s masses, and diverting their attention to 
enterprises more in keeping with the wants of the nations other 
than their own,’* 

PEACEFUL PICKETING 

‘ This Congress notes with gratification the great success that has 
so far attended the boycott of foreign cloth and ihe sales of intoxi¬ 
cating drugs and drinks, and cells upon the Congress organisations 
not. to relax their efforts in the matter of peaceful picketing, provid¬ 
ed that the picketing shall be in strict accord with ihe terms of the 
settlement in this belmlf between the Government and the Congress. ’ 

FRONTIER PEOPLE 

"This Congress declares that the people of India have no quarrel 
with the countries and peoples bordering on India and desires io 
establish and maintain friendly relations with them. The Congress 
disapproves of the so-called ‘forward’ policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India in the North-West Frontier and of all imperialist 
attempts to destroy the freedom of the people of ihe frontier. The 
Congress is- strongly of opinion that the hlilitary and financial le- 
sources of India should not be employed in the furtherance of this 
policy and the Military occupation of the tribesmen’s territory should 
be terminated.” 

N. W. F. PROVINCE 


"Inasmuch as propaganda, is said to be going on in the Frontier 
Province that the Congress does not mean well by them and it is de¬ 
sirable that the Congress should take steps to dispel this suspicion, 
this Congress hereby places on record its opinion that in any consti¬ 
tutional scheme the N.W.F..Province shall have the same form of Gov¬ 
ernment as the other Provinces in India. 

BURMA 

"This Congress recognises the right of the people /-'Burma to 
claim separation from India to establish an independent 'Jnrma State 
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or to remain an autonomous partner in a Free India with a right of 
separation at an y time they may desire to exercise it. The Congress, 
however* condemns the endeavour of the British Government to force 
the separation of Burma without giving adequate opportunity to the 
Burmese people to express their views and against the declared wishes 
of their national political organisations* This endeavour seems to 
be deliberately engineered to perpetuate British domination there so 
as to make Burma, together with Singapore, by reason of the presence 
of oil and their strategic position, strongholds of Imperialism in East¬ 
ern Asia, The Congress is strongly opposed to any policy which would 
result in Burma being kept as a British dependency and her resources 
exploited for British imperialism and would also be a menace to a 
Free India as well as to the other nations of the Bast. The Congress 
urges that the extraordinary powers given to the Government of 
Burma be withdrawn and the declaration by the Government that re¬ 
presentative and important organisations of Burmese national opi¬ 
nion are illegal be also withdrawn, so that normal conditions be restor¬ 
ed and the future of Burma may he discussed by her people without 
hindrance in a peaceful atmosphere anti the will of the Burmese 
people may prevail * J 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 

<£ The Congress views with alarm the trend of events in South 
Africa and East Africa regarding the position of Indian settlers in 
those countries. The contemplated legislation in South Africa is hi 
contravention of x>romi&es and in some respects constitutes an attack 
even, ou legal rights*. This Congress appeals to the Governments con¬ 
cerned to mete out to the Indian settlers the same measure of justice 
that 1 they would claim for their nationals in a Free India, This Con¬ 
gress renders its thanks to Dinabaudhu Andrews and Pandit Hriday- 
nath Kunzru for their selfless labours on behalf of the settlers over¬ 
seas/ 7 

It only remains to be remarked that the resolution on the Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights and economic changes was somewhat sudden in its appearance 
before the Working Committee. The fact is that the atmosphere of the 
country determines the resolutions of the Congress. The question of 
Fundamental Rights was originally handled by Mr. C, Tljiuraghavachariar 
at the Amritsar Congress afe dead of night in the bleak cold of the Punjab. 
Then it gained importance when lie himself presided over the Nagpur 
Session, At Karachi* there was a certain cleavage between the younger 
and the older sections. People were not wanting who began to doubt whe^ 
Iher, after all, the Congress was not drifting with the old current of Domi¬ 
nican Status, British Imperialism and a Brown Bureaucracy* and. whether 
Labour problems,—of the peasants and the workers—and socialistic ideals 
were not\ going by the board. It was necessary to reassure the country on 
this subject. Gandhi was game for any issue provided it was an issue 
based on Truth and Non-violence, and it was on issue too of the village 
and the pooi man. 
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abject to thesp conditions, he had nothing 1 to fear from social is 
or economic reform or Fundamental flights, Jawaharlal Nehru 
was rather keen on these matters, not because of the rival groups bent on 
criticising the Congress but because these were matters on which the Nation 
should be clear in its own mind and should carry on education and propa¬ 
ganda among the masses. This was the genesis of the resolution. But it 
was also felt that a resolution of such far-reaching importance should be 
considered at greater leisure and should be studied and pondered over by 
the members of the Working -Committee as well as by the A.I.C.C. This 
view was accepted and accordingly power was given to the A.I.C.C. to 
revise, amend or add to the main resolution without injuring the principles 
and policy underlying it. The resolution, as amended by the A.I.C.C. 
in August, 1931 at Bombay, was as follows •— 

“This .Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appre¬ 
ciate what ‘Swaraj’, as conceived by the Congress, will mean to 
them, it is desirable to state the position of the Congress in a manner 
easily understood by them. In order to end the exploitation of the 
masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom of tire 
starving millions. The Congress, therefore, declares that any Consti¬ 
tution which may be agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable 
the Swaraj Government to provide, for the following: 


I. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

(1) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression 
of opinion, the rights of free association and combina¬ 
tion, and the right to assemble peacefully and without 
arms, for purposes not opposed to law or morality. 

(2) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and 
the light freely to profess and practise his religion, sub¬ 
ject to public order and morality. 

(3) The culture, language and script of the minorities and 
of the different' linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(4) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of 
caste, creed or sex. 

(5) No disability attaches to any citizen, by reason of his or 
her religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public em¬ 
ployment, office of power or honour, mid in the exercise 
of any trade or calling. 

(6) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to 
wells, tanks, roads, schools and places of public resort, 
maintained out of State or local funds, or dedicated by 
private persons for the use of the general public. 

(7) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms,' in 
accordance with regulations and reservations made in 
that behalf. 

(8) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall Ins 
dwelling or .property be entered, sequestered or confis¬ 
cated, save in accordance with law. 

(9) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all re ¬ 

ligions. 
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(10) The franchise shall he on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. 

(11) The State shall provide for free and compulsory pri- 
mury education. 

(12) The State shall confer no titles. 

(13) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(14) Every citizen is free to move throughout, India and to 
stay and settle in any part thereof, to acquire property 
and to follow any trade or calling, and to be treated 
equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection 
in all parts of India. , 

LABOUR 

2. (a) The organisation of economic life muBt conform to the 
principle of justice, to the end that it may secure a decent standard 
of living. 

(b) The State shall safeguard the interests of industrial workers 
and shall secure for them, by statable legislation and in other ways, 
a living wage, healthy conditions of work, limited hours of labour, 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers 
and workmen, and protection against the economic consequences of 
old age, sickness and unemployment. 

3. Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on 
serfdom. 

4. Protection of women workers, and specially, adequate pro* 
vision for leave during maternity period. 

5. Children of school going age shall not be employed in mines 
and factories. 

G. Peasants and workers shall have the right to form unions to 
protect their interests. 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and rent shall be ic- 
formed and an equitable adjustment made of the burden on agricul¬ 
tural land, immediately giving relief to the small peasantry by a sub¬ 
stantial reduction of agricultural rent and revenue now paid by them, 
and in case of uneconomic holdings, exempting them from rent, so 
long as necessary," with such relief ns may be just and necessary, to 
holders of small'estates affected by such exemption or reduction m 
rent, and to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net income from 
land above u reasonable minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property 
above a fixed minimum. 

& There shall be u drastic reduction of Military expenditure so 
as to brmg it down to at least one-half of the present scale. 

10. Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall be 
largely reduced. No servant of the State, other than specially em¬ 
ployed experts and the like, shall be paid above a certain fixed figure, 
which should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month, 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRAMME 


12. The State shall protect indigenous cloth j and lor this pur* 
pose pursue the policy of exclusion of foreign doth and foreign yarn 
from thd country and adopt such other measures as may be found 
necessary- The State shall also protect other indigenous industries, 
when necessary, against foreign competition 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited, 
except for medicinal purposes, 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national 
interest. 

15. The State shall own or control hey industries and services, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of 
public transport, 

lb. Relief of agricultural indebtedness, and control of usury— 
direct and indirect. 

17, The State shall provide for the Military training of citizens 
fq as to organise a means of national defence apart from the regular 
Military forces. 

The success of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the still greater success of 
the Karachi Resolution, only added load after load to the already heavy 
burdens of Gandhi and the Congress. At the Karachi Congress one or 
two important matters were left over to be attended to or completed 
by the ’Working Committee and the All-India Congress Committee 
The Sikhs had raised the question of the flag and the incorporation into 
it of a colour acceptable to them. This matter had been moved even earlier 
at Lahore, and at Karachi it only gamed an added importance demanding 
the attention of the Executive, as the general Congress could not possibly 
address itself off-hand to changes of a detailed nature, such as were involv¬ 
ed in the Sikh.'demand. Accordingly, the new Working Committee meet¬ 
ing on thq 1st and 2nd April at Harchanduagar, Karachi, resolved to 
appoint a Committee for examining, the objections taken to the existing 
colours as having been conceived on a communal basis and recommending 
a flag for the acceptance of the Congress, The Committee was authorised 
to take evidence and send up its report before July, 1981. Another sub¬ 
ject which had greatly agitated the Congress men at Karachi was the wild 
and vague report that the remains of the late Sirdar Bliagat Singh and 
Sriyuts Raj Guru and 3ukhu<jev were otherwise dealt with in an insult¬ 
ing manner. Accordingly the Working Committee appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to examine the fllfe ft atihiift forthwith and to report to the Working 
Committee on or before the 30th April We may at once state that BSagnt 
Singh 'a fatherj who was largely responsible for the step taken was not able 
to produce any evidence in that behalf nor did he appear before the Com¬ 
mittee to help it in any manner. Accordingly, nothing resulted. Thirdly, 
we have already referred to the maimer in wiiich the resolution on Fun¬ 
damental Rights and Economic Programme was passed at the open Con¬ 
gress, and therefore a Committee was appointed to Invite opinions' and 
suggestions from Provincial CongEfisy .Committees ami other, .bodies and 
persons and to repfirfliiiiT to recommend to the Working Committee, on 
or before the 31st of May, such revision...or amendment or addition as in 




its oilmen may be necessary to' make the resolution fuller and more ex¬ 
haustive. Fourthly, we have seen that the Congress had all along been 
insisting- upon an independent examination of the financial transactions 
of the British in India by an impartial trilmhal and it was necessary to 
grot our powder and shot ready for the battle that would necessarily rage 
over the subject. Accordingly a Committee was appointed to cany put t\ 
scrutiny into the financial transactions of the East India Company and 
the British Government in India and the so-called Public Debt of India 
and to report upon the obligations which should in future be borne by 
India or England, The Committee was requested to present it* report by 
the end of May. Then again another Committee was appointed--it was 
not merely a Committee, but a deputation consisting of Gandhi, Voltabh- 
fahai and Seth damnaialji—to meet the Muslim leaders to settle the commu¬ 
nal question. There remained the political prisoners who were to be 
released under resolution No. Ill of the Congress, and Mr, Nariman Was 
appointed to collect from all the Provinces details regarding such prison¬ 
ers, atfd others covered by the resolution.; The last question disposed of 
before the Working Committee dispersed related to the resolution concern¬ 
ing the Congress delegation to the R,T,0, Most dr the members of the 
Working Committee were of tile opinion that the deputation should consist 
not of a single individual but of about 15 members. Government were 
quite willing to accommodate up to 20. To them, it was undoubtedly a 
strategic advantage to have 15 or 20, not one. Tn the dismissions that took 
place, the point was cleared that Gandhi was going to London, not to 
hammer out the details of a Constitution but to negotiate the fundamentals 
of a treaty. When this point was clarified, there were no two views on 
the subject, and opinion was unanimous that Gandhi alone should repre¬ 
sent India. It was not ordy unanimous hut ungrudging. One mm would 
represent India better* than many* It would be a moral asset to the Con¬ 
gress, as signifying unity of leadership in negotiating peace, as it doubt¬ 
less Connoted unity of command in Conducting war. The representation 
of Congress by a single person with no axe to grind, and with no worldly 
desires beyond peace and goodwill and the happiness of the human kind, 
was iu itself an achievement M the domain of the moral world whieh it 
would ba difficult to appraise. Thus did it happen that the prestige of 
Britain was destined to bo compromised by tlie oxertiou of the 'half-naked 
fakir 9 of India not only walking up and down the steps of the Viceregal 
Lodge in Delhi, but also negotiating peace on terms of equality in the halhf 
of St. James' 1 Palace. 
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The Breach of the Settlement 


The period of strife and struggle was over. Arms were laid down 
but peace was not in sight. The victories o£ peace, it is true, are greater 
than those of war and in a sense the Congress was able to gain these vic¬ 
tories and conserve them. Bat the very success of the Congress w»$ des¬ 
tined to prove its disaster. 1 In the first place, Congress attained n moral 
victory tite multiple aspects of which began to unfold themselves rapidly 
with tho march of time. Here are Congress Committees which were non¬ 
existent till yesterday ome more rising up in all their bloom, like the trees 
in the spring which had appeared almost withered up and dying. Here 
is tiie 'Congress flag, once again Hying full-mast high on Congress offices 
and Congressmen's houses. Here ore Congress officers, claiming as of 
right the return by the Police of every scrap oi paper and every rag of 
cloth that had once been seized and taken away from them. Here are pro- 
cessions of volunteers marching hi their semi-military uniforms or their 
national costumes with stars and stripes, batons and belts, singing national 
songs which were prohibited till only a moment ago and carrying flags 
and festoons. 

Above all here are the Congress folks, little girfe and boys, grown-up 
men and women, picketing at liquor shops and foreign cloth shops and 
exhorting people not to drink and not to dress in ‘videshr fabrics. Ad 
these fthings are going on with impunity under the eye of the very police¬ 
man who was till yesterday jumping upon these people like a wolf qn a 
fold. The underlings in the Police were not reconciled to such a surrender. 
Thu magistracy would not look upon it with favour. The Civilians felt 
crest-fallen. The bureaucracy thought they had lost everything. There 
M'fl.s a feeling of disappointment and defeat in the myrmidons of Law and 
Order. The prisoners were being released every day and were being taken 
out in procession and garlanded and were making speeches, not always 
discreet, never perhaps bumble, speeches which smacked of a tone of deri¬ 
sion and a spirit of defiance, and every day the Congress was a factor to 
reckon with. Congress office-bearers would demand the release of a pri¬ 
soner here or the return of the property .there or the restoration of a public 
servant elsewhere. On the ISth of April, Lord Irwin left India and Gandhi 
bade him good-bye in Bombay, The personnel in the Viceregal Lodge 
changed Old friendships and old promises were factors unknown to the 
new Viceroy, What if Lord Irwin had promised to secure the release of 
the Sholapur prisoners? What if he had offered to examine the cases of 
the internees individuallyf What if the Viceroy h ad^promised to secure 
the pensions and the provident fund of the two Deputy Collectors who 
had resigned in Gujarat? What if he had promised to write to the Local 
Government for the restoration of properties sold to third parties in Bar- 
doli? What if Lord Irwin undertook to include in the terms of their 
sentences the under-trial periods spent by the Meerut prisoners in prison? 




Lord Irwin left India on tlie IHth April. Lord Willingdon hod taken 
charge on the 171b—-the previous day. Viceroy ooaie and go ])ut the Sec¬ 
retariat retrains for ever. The Civilians that rule over the Districts are 
the real Viceroys. It was the democratization of the Indian Government 
and relief from the autocracy of the Civilian Collectors that were in the 
minds of the signatories of the Delhi Manifesto of November 2nd, 1929, 
when they wrote that the spirit of administration .must change from that 
very day! No, it did not change after a year ? & %ht; it did not change 
even after the signing o£iJtie G&ndhi-Irwin agreement. The officialdom in 
the country felt the agreement to be an affront to their Izzm (prestige). 
There was virtually a revolt everywhere. Day day mil, complaints 
poured info the Congress offices that the terms of the agreement were not 
duly implemented. The Congress on its part was most anxious to observe 
the "conditions imposed upon it by the Fact. Those conditions chiefly re¬ 
lated to the picketing and the avoidance of the mention of British goods in 
preaching boycott. If there were lapses here and there, the watchdogs of 
Government were there to call Congressmen to order. Coiurmismen did 
not mind even the lathi-charges that continued lo be practised here, there 
and elsewhere, In Guntur, even after the Pact was signed, the Police in¬ 
dulged in this pastime. In East Godavari, a most tragic bring took place 
at Vadapalli resulting in four persons killed and several wounded, simply 
because the people put up Gandhiportrait on a oar and the Police ob¬ 
jected, A situation developed erelong resulting in this unfortunate and 
unjustifiable firing. Lathi-charges and firing had become th« second 
nature of the Police, They simply could not help doing it. Not that 
such oddities were at all a common feature, but that even the few eases 
that occurred were under utterly inexcusable conditions. 

When the Congress concluded the Truce, it was in high hopes that an 
agreement could be reached between the various eomrunmties m India, 
and also that Government would lend A helping hand to that end Botalt 
such hopes failed, Gandhi knew quite well that instead of going to Lon¬ 
don without a Hindu-Muslim agreement in hand, be had much rather sit 
at home. Nevertheless, the Working Committee met on the Sib, Ififch, and 
1.1th of June, 1931 in Bombay, and at the instance of Muslim friends and 
much against the inclinations of Gandhi# it passed a resolution to the 
effect that 

14 The Committee is of opinion that, even should these efforts un¬ 
fortunately fail, in o»der to avoid any possibility of the Congress atti¬ 
tude being misunderstood in any shape or form, other conditions being 
favourable, Mahatma Gandhi should represent the Congress at the 
II, T. C>, if thereto required, for the presentation of the Congress 
position, M 

The Working Committee was not without hopes that an agreement 
would be possible in England, if not earlier. 

We shall presently revert to the subject of the observance of the con¬ 
ditions of the truce, but before doing so give a summary of the transac¬ 
tions of the meeting of the Working Committee in the month of June. 
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Time was extended for the submission of the Reports of the Fundamental 
Bights Committee and the Public Debt Committee, The Committee dm- 
couutemmeed the practice that had recently 'Sprung' up of Congress organi¬ 
sations issuing certificates to shops and haMloomS dealing in cloth made 
of other than hand-spun yarn. Some Congress organizations were permit¬ 
ting the sale of existing stocks of foreign doth. This was deprecated. A 
list of the prisoners not covered by the truce, winch was prepared by 
Mr. Nariman, was asked to be submitted to GainlM. A Swadeshi Board was 
to t>e formed to certify goods other than cloth. Some election disputes 
(Bengal ami Delhi) were attended to- A grant of Its, 250 Was voted for 
the translation of Congress resolutions since 1885—in Hindi, 

Now we resume the story of the truce imd how far its conditions Were 
being observed. The policy of the Congress was entirely oi*e of a defen¬ 
sive nature,, Gandhi had strictly warned the Congressmen in the country 
not to initiate any aggressive campaign, but not to suffer lying any insults 
to national self-respect. Demoralisation was the great demon that Gandhi 
was seeking to avoid. Fear and a sense of helplessness were the things 
he insisted on conquering, The following is n summary of his Instructions: 

** 

'‘If they make the working of the settlement, honourably impos¬ 
sible, if those things permitted ns, Sntyagmhis, arc denied, it is the 
clearest warning that we are entitled to take tkdensive measures. But 
we go further. They say in Madras, 'you shad not put more than 
5 pickets/ I have said previously, 'for the time being submit/ but 
hereafter we shall not submit, we shall put 5 at each entrance. But 
you may be sure that this win be a nine day/ show; either they will 
have to recant or go ahead. We dp not create a situation but we must 
act on the defensive. If, for instance, a flag demonstration is pro¬ 
hibited, we cannot put up with it, we must assert ourselves. If a pro¬ 
cession is forbidden, we may even apply fox* a license, and if the 
license h not given, we break the prohibitory order* Bin where the 
monthly J'jag demonstrations and usual public meetings arc concerned, 
we need not wait end shall not wait for such permission nor apply for 
any. We must avoid helplessness and the demoralization arising 
therefrom. 

“Regarding NVtax campaign, you can only permit it, you cannot 
place it as a programme; they must take it up themselves and bring 
their comrades into the movement. When that comes about ? if becomes 
art economic issue. And where it becomes an economic issue, the masses 
will be drawn into the movement/ 1 

From the side of Government, there was abundant sympathy, and 
sweet words were poured forth by Lord Willmgddn, There was no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of hts professions and faith. But it dirt not take 
long to discover that the high hopes engendered by the Viceroy's airy 
speeches were not to he realised. By the find week of July, Gandhi's mind 
was overcome with doubt as to whether all was not ©rumbling. 
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In Snltanpur 90 persons had been prosecuted under Section 107 
Cr. P. C. In another place—Bhavan Shah pur—the tenants were called 
upon to remove the national flags, by the Talukdar, and were taken into 
custody on their refusal. All the prominent members of the District Con¬ 
gress Committee were served with notices under Section 144 Criminal P.C. 
In Muttra a public meeting was forcibly dispersed by a Sub-Inspector. 
A Press message from Lucknow stated that 700 prosecutions were taking 
place at the time. AH over the country, teachers and other employees who 
were suspended or had resigned from service for political propaganda 
sought to be restored, but in many cases in vain. Undertakings were de¬ 
manded Of students seeking admission into colleges that they would not 
take part in any future campaign. In Biehari lorry loads of policemen 
raided the houses of Congress. workers, insulted women and burnt the 
national flags. In Bara Bimki general orders under Section 144 appli¬ 
cable to areas, and blank orders signed by the District Magistrate, were 
given to Police Inspectors. Gandhi caps were removed by the Deputy 
Commissioner, and people were warned against, their use, as also against 
going to the Congress- The same story repeats itself in different dist¬ 
ricts of U. P. Some Talukdarl, assured of Government support, reverted 
to their barbarous methods. Armed Police were terrorizing the villagers. 
One man died by beating administered by an Estate Zilladar and his men. 
Practice of making tenants ‘imirgak i.e., making them stand like a cock, 
became common. Th'e Punitive Police at Nowsh&ra in the Chowtala iu 
Hissar (Punjab) were not removed. A retired military sepoy's pension 
was forfeited. Inoffensive processions at Tarutan were lathi-charged. 
Political meetings wore forbidden in cantonments. 


BOMBAY 


Peaceful picketing against; liquor was not allowed at. unlicensed,places 
and unlicensed hours in Ahracdabad, Ankaleswar and in' Ratnagiri Dist¬ 
ricts. Prison era were not released. In Bulsar five people were asked to 
pay fine for having allowed volunteer camps on their lands during the 
campaign and the lands were not restored unless the flues were paid. A 
boat sold by mistake by the Salt Collector long after the truce, was not 
restored, nor was the owner compensated. The Navajivan Press was not 
yet returned. Watan lands in Karnatak were not restoredexcept on an 
understanding not to take part in any future movement. Several Patels 
and Tallatis were not restored. The two Deputy Collectors that hod re¬ 
signed were not given their pension as Lord Irwin had promised. Two 
doctors and a supervisor were not restored. Eight girls and eleven boys 
were rusticated from Government schools for all time. Likewise four 
who studied in Ankola. In Sirsi and Siddapur Talukas coercive processes 
were started against the cultivators, only partial relief being given m 
respect of their agrarian distress. 


BENGAL 


In Bengal one new circumstance was the demand of undertaking tiom 
legal practitioners. An Ashram seized under Ordinance IX was no, re- 
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stored. In Ganhati, students were asked a security of Bs< 50. In Jorhat, 
JPrabhat Pheri boys were assaulted on the 19fch June under orders of Su~ 
perinUndent Bartly. 

DELHI 

Undertakings were demanded of students. 

AJMEFLMERWARA 

Certain teachers were debarred from service in aided schools, 

MADRAS 

On 13th July a Press Conununique was published and officers were 
circularized that the peaceful picketing of the truce did not include picket¬ 
ing at Slikari sals. Members of the Tanjorc Bar were served with notices 
under Section 144 for picketing liquor shops. Volunteers were not permitted 
to stand nearer than 100 yards from toddy shops, while picketing and faked 
charges were brought against them. They were assaulted at different places 
and ordered not to hold umbrellas or flags and the public were warned 
against giving them water. At. Ellore the number of picketers at each 
cloth shop was restricted to one or two. At Roll patti, where the number 
was restricted to 5, pickets were prosecuted in May. At Coimbatore the 
number was restricted to 6. The fact h that the authorities were hostile 
to picketing. In Guntur nn honorary assistant ophthalmic surgeon was not 
restored to his office unless he would express regret feu* anti-Government 
propaganda. 

Guns and gim-licenses forfeited for participation in the movement 
were not being returned in numerous eases. Prisoners who were convicted 
in groups on common evidence were not all released, though the evidence 
was the same against all. The Sholapur Martial Law prisoners in respect 
of whose release Lord Irwin had made a definite promise were not released. 

But all these paled into insignificance before the flagrant breach of 
the truce committed by Government in BardolL In this Tatuka, it will 
be reiuepibered, there was a Nontax campaign. The current revenues pay- 
able were 22 lakhs of rupees, out of which 21 lakhs were paid. We give 
below an extract giving Gandhi’s complaint and Government^ reply:— 

GANDHI’S COMPLAINT 

^In Bardoli Its. 21*00,000 out of Its, 22,00,000 have been 
paid out of the current dues. It is claimed that Congress workers 
are responsible for these payments. When they began collections, it 
Is common knowledge that they told the peasants that they were to 
pay all they could both of the current dues and arrears. The majority 
declared themselves to bo hardly able to pay even the current dues. 
The authorities after hesitation, and even flat refusal for some time in 
some CGses y accepted payments and gave receipts on account of current 
dues. Now to demand arrears or current dues from those who plead 
inability is a breach of faith with the workers and the people. So 
far as the arrears are concerned, it is contended that if the authorised 
arrears are suspended because of the fail in prices, as they are, the 
unauthorised arrears deserve the same treatment with greater force, 
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because the men having been civil ■ registers have in addition to the 
losses due to low prices, suffered severe losses through migration. These 
losses have been estimated and presented to the authorities. Neverthe¬ 
less Congress workers have offered to re-examine eases suspected by 
the authorities. What they resent is coercive processes, fines and dis¬ 
play of tiie Police who surrounded people’s houses.” 

REPLY OF BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 

“It cannot be admitted that to demand arrears or current 
year’s dues from those who plead inability is a breach of faith with 
the workers and the people; inability must be proved and not merely 
pleaded. The suggestion that unauthorised arrears deserve at least 
the same, treatment, as authorised arrears this year has no force. Au¬ 
thorised arrears only exist, when the crops oil account of which they 
arc due were whole or partial failures end the cultivators could not 
afford to pay their dues at the usual season. Unauthorised arrears in 
Bardoli exist not because the crops failed but because the cultivators 
refused to pay their land revenue as part of the Civil Disobedience 
campaign. The question whether any particular individual can or 
cannot pay owing to losses of any kind is a matter for investigation 
in each case. In Bardoli there lias only been one attachment of pro¬ 
perty in connection with the realisation of revenue. The fact that 
the Collector has had regard to deserving cases is shown by the cir- 
emustauees that he has suspended land revenue collections to the ex¬ 
tent of about Its. 18,000 and granted remissions to the extent of about 
Rs. 1,000. Police were hot used directly for the collection of land 
revenue, but they were taken only to a few- Villages which the revenue 
officers were afraid to visit for the purpose of collecting land revenue 
without the support of the Police, in ease of a disturbance. Their 
duties were confined to protecting the person of the Mandatdar or the 
principal revenue officer at the village, to guarding a house in ease 
attachment proceedings were undertaken, and in some eases to accom¬ 
panying the Inferior village servants when sent to call a defaulter.” 

All these complaints were handed to the Government of India when 
Gandhi went to Simla about the middle of July. The developments that 
took place within the next, ten day's were indeed most Unexpected. Gandhi 
wrote straight to the Collector o 1 SuTat from Bardoli what he felt on the 
subject, and forwarded a copy of the letter to the Government of Bombay. 

The reply of the Governor of Bombay was altogether disappointing. 
The Simla authorities supported the Government of Bombay. 

ARBITRATION BOARD 

Then there was the question of arbitration which had been raised by 
Gandhi. The correspondence that ensued in this connection is given 
below 

Extract from the letter of Mf E. Gandhi; Esq,, to the non no 
air. H. tv. Emerson. C.S.I., OAK.. C.B.E., Home Secretary to the 
Government of Tndia, dated Dorsad, the 14th June, 1931: 
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THE BREACH OS THE SETTLEMENT 
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"You might be unable to interfere with the working or not work' 
Tng of the settlement by Local Governments, er your interference may 
not go far enough according to my view of the settlement. The time 
has, therefore, perhaps arrived for the appointment of a permanent 
board of arbitration to decide questions of interpretation of the set¬ 
tlement and as to the full carrying out of terms by the one party or 
the other. I would, therefore, like you to consider this suggestion.” 

PROPOSAL FOR ENQUIRY 

Copy of a letter from M. K. Gandhi Esq., to the. Hon’Me Mr, H. 
W. Emerson, C.S.L, C.I.E.. C.B.E., Home Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, dated Borsad, the 20th June, 1931:— 

“I have your letter of the 16th June enclosing extract from an 
account received from the Madras Government regarding picketing. 
It does make a bad reading if the report is true. But wliat I ant re¬ 
ceiving almost daily from Madras from the workers who are thorough¬ 
ly reliable eye-witnesses makes me to distrust, the reports that you 
are receiving. But I know that this takes ns no further. So far as 
the Congress is concerned, I want it to implement the settlement to 
the fullest extent. I, therefore, make an offer. Will you advise Local 
Governments to appoint a board of enquiry, consisting of a nominee 
on their behalf, and a nominee on behalf of the Congress, to conduct 
a summary enquiry into the allegations on “either side, and wherever it 
is found that the rule of peaceful picketing has been at all violated, 
picketing should be entirely suspended, the Government undertaking 
on its part to stop prosecutions whenever it is found that they have 
been undertaken in spite of peaceful picketing, and if my suggestion 
does not commend itself to you, you will perhaps suggest something 
better and more acceptable. Meanwhile, I am enquiring into the 
specific charge mentioned in your letter.” 

Copy of a letter from the Ilon’ble Mr. II. W. Emerson, 
C.S.I., Home Secretary to the Government of India, to 

M, K. Gandhi, Esq., No. 33/1/31 Poll, dated Simla, the 4th. July, 1931: 

‘‘In your letter of June 14th, you have suggested that the time 
had perhaps arrived for the appointment of a permanent board of 
arbitration to decide questions of interpretation of the order. Again 
in your letter of June 20th, you made the further suggestion that in 
regard to picketing the Government of India should advise Local Gov¬ 
ernments to appoint a board of enquiry, consisting of a nominee ori 
their behalf and a nominee on behalf of the Congress to conduct a sum¬ 
mary enquiry into the allegations on either side, and wherever it is 
found that the rule of peaceful picketing has be'en violated picketing 
should be entirely suspended, the Government, undertaking on its part, 
to stop prosecutions wherever it is found that they have been under¬ 
taken in spite of peaceful picketing. I much appreciate your offer of 
removing the possible causes of dispute arising out of the settlement, 
accepting this proposal. To take the lesser one first, as I understand 
it, it is mainly limited to cases in which it is alleged that the methods 
of picketing have contravened the ordinary law and that the Police 
have, therefore, prosecuted or proposes to prosecute the picketer. One 



effect of your proposal would be that before bringing the law into 
operation there should be a summary enquiry carried out by a nomi¬ 
nee of the Government and a nominee of the Congress and that fur¬ 
ther proceedings would depend on their decision. In other words, 
the duty of maintaining Jaw in this particular respect would be (trans¬ 
ferred from the Police, who have statutory duties, to a board of en¬ 
quiry the members of which might well arrive at a different- conclu¬ 
sion, while the Police, of course, must act only in accordance with the 
law* It is not practicable nor was it intended by the settlement that 
their duty in this respect should in any way be abrogated* 

“In eases of this kmd a practical test a& to whether the law has 
or lias not been contravened is the decision of the Court which tries 
the cases, and unless its decision is reversed on appeal the finding of 
the Court that picketing has contravened the law, and consequently 
the terms of the settlement, should prima facie be followed automa¬ 
tically b}" a suspension of picketing. The above illustrates one of the 
difficulties that would also arise in the case 6f standing boards of arbi¬ 
tration* The obligation imposed on the Congress by the settlement 
relates largely to matters affecting law and order, the freedom of 
action of the individual, and the carrying on of the administration. 
That is to any serious breach of it has important reactions on one 
or other of these matters* So far as individual breaches contravened the 
ordinary law, the position would be the same as for picketing* If gene¬ 
ral breaches of it raised questions of policy affecting law and order, 
or the effective working of the administration, it would be clearly im¬ 
possible for the Government to restrict their freedom of action by 
reference to a board of arbitration, This was not contemplated when 
the last clause of it was drafted, nor would it be consonant; with the 
discharge by the Government of fundamental responsibilities* It 
seems to me that, the working of tins settlement must depend pritoarily 
on the faith of the parties fo it. So far as the Government are con¬ 
cerned, they desire to adhere strictly to its terms and our informa¬ 
tion shows that Local Governments have been scrupulous in carrying 
out the obligations imposed on them. Doubtful eases are, of course, 
inevitable, but the Local Governments are prepared to give them most 
careful examination and the Government of India will continue to 
bring to the notice of the Local Governments any cases that are re¬ 
ported to them, and if necessary, satisfy themyedves in regard to the 
facts," 

Copy of a letter from M* K. Gandhi, Esq,, to the Hon’ble Mr* H. 
W* Emerson O.S.L, CvI.E., C.B*E., Home Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, dated Simla, the 21st July, 1931;— 

“In accordance with my promise made at the-Viceregal Lodge 
this evening I reduce to writing my request for an impartial tribunal 
to decide upon matters of interpretation of the settlement between 
the Government and the Congress that might be submitted, to it from 
time to time, whether on behalf of the Government or the Congress* 
The following are the mutters that require immediate ad judication 
unless there is an agreement between the Government and the Congress 
as to the interpretation; 
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Whether picketing includes the picketing of liquor shops 
and auction sales, 

(2) Whether it is competent for Provincial Governments to 
prescribe the distance at which picketing can be done so as to render 
it impossible for the picketed to be within the sight of the shop 
picketed. 

.(3) Whether it is competent for Government to limit the 
number of picketers so as to make it impossible to picket all the en¬ 
trances of a particular shop, 

(4) Whether it h competent for Government to defeat peaceful 
picketing by permitting the sale of liquor by the picketed shop-keeper 
at place,:; other than licensed and during odd hours* 

(5) Interpretation of Clauses 13 and 14 in the application of 
particular cases, which Provincial Governments have regarded 
were not coming under those, clauses and the Congress has held other¬ 
wise, 

(£) Interpretation of the word ‘ return’ in Clause 10{A). 

(7) Whether a return of guns forfeited after the cancellation of 
licenses for participation in Civil Disobedience is covered by the 
settlement. 

(8) Whether the restoration of certain property seized under 
Ordinance 9 and of watan lands in the Kamatak is covered by the set¬ 
tlement, and if it 'm competent for Government to impose any con¬ 
dition upon such restoration. 

(9) The meaning of the word 'permanent 7 in Clause 19. 

(10) 'Whether it is competent for the Education Department 
to impose conditions upon students who took part in the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience campaign before admitting them or, in virtue of perpetual 
restriction imposed during the Civil Disobedience campaign, to debar 
the admission of students under the ban. 

(11) Whether it is competent for a Government to punish a 
person or corporation by reason of his or its having taken part in the 
Civil Disobedience campaign* e.g,, forfeiture of pension, or grants and 
the like to Municipalities. 

“ These are not to be treated as the only matters to he submitted to 
the tribunal It is possible that unforeseen cases may arise in future, 
which ic ay be cl aimed to come under the settlement* The procedure 
to be adopted would be written statements and would be submitted 
both on behalf of the Government and the Congress, and the points 
would be argued by counsel. The decision of the tribunal would be 
binding on both the parties* As I told you in the course of our con¬ 
versation, whilst I my nothing at the present moment as to a tribunal 
for the examination of questions of facts in the event of differences 
between the Government and the Congress, I have not waived the de¬ 
mand. Occasion may arise when the difference may be so vital as to 
make it obligatory on my part to press for a tribunal for the exami¬ 
nation of such ca^es also. I should, however, hope that we might be 
able to settle all points of difference without reference to any tribunal- 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S REPLY 

Copy of a jotter from the Hon’ble Mr. H. "W. Emerson, C.S,I., 
C.I.E., C.B.E., Home Secretary to the Government of India; to M. K. 
Gandhi, Esq., No. D-4980 (A) Poll, dated Simla, the 30th July, 1931: 

"I write to thank you for your letter 'of July 31st in which (a) 
you request an impartial tribunal be appointed for the decision of 
matters of interpretation of the settlement of March 5th, and, (b) 
you state specific points which you desire to be referred to the tribunal 
if appointed, oil the failure of an agreement between the Government 
apl the Congress as to their interpretation. In your previous letter of 
the 14th of June, you made a suggestion, for the appointment of n per- 
manent board of arbitration to decide questions of interpretation of the 
.settlement, and as to the full carrying out of the terms by the one party 
or the other. In a demi-official letter No. F. 33-1-31 Pott, of the 4th 
of July, 1931, the reasons were given why the Government were not 
able to accept the suggestion. In your interview with Ilia Excellency 
the Viceroy on July 21, you expressed the view that while it might not 
be possible for the Government to accept the general proposition-made 
in your letter of June 14, it would be unreasonable for them to refuse 
to accept a more narrow proposal relating to arbitration on questions 
of interpretation of the settlement. After, some discussion, His Ex¬ 
cellency suggested that you could communicate the specific points 
which you consider suitable for submission to arbitration, and he 
undertook that on their receipt the Government of India would ex¬ 
amine the proposal. 

“The Government of India have given the matter their most 
careful .consideration. They observe that, while you do not wish to 
press at the moment for a tribunal to examine questions of fact m 
the event of difference between the Government and the Congress, you 
do not waive this demand and you suggest that occasions may arise 
when it may be necessary to press it. You will doubtless agree that 
the only distinction between this request and the suggestions made in 
your letter of the 14th of June is that you now desire to hold in sus¬ 
pense the broader question, while asking for the immediate agreement 
of the Government to arbitration on questions of interpretation. For 
the reasons stated in my letter of the 4th July, the Government of 
India regret that they are unable to alter- the views rlready expressed 
on the former questions. 

“They have given further consideration to the more restricted 
proposals, namely, the reference to arbitration or questions relating to 
interpretation for reaching a decision. They have given particular at¬ 
tention to the eleven points stated in your letter which you regard as 
coming within this category and to the implications which acceptance of 
arbitration on these points would necessarily involve, with special re¬ 
gard to the responsibilities and functions inherent in the Government 
You will no doubt recognise that it would not be possible for the Gov¬ 
ernment to agree to any arrangement which involved the suspension of 
the ordinary law or of the regular machinery of administration, or 
which included the appointment of an external authority to whom the 
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Sovernmeirt would delegate the responsibility for reaching decisions in 
matters closely affecting' the administration or of which the effect, 
direct or indirect, would be to provide a special procedure* to the bene¬ 
fits of Which members of the Congress could lay claim and from which 
other members of the public would be excluded and which would 
trench upon the jurisdiction and discretion of the court of law. The 
.settlement of March 5th did not, of course* contemplate any provi¬ 
sions of this hind, 

* l l atn now to examine some of the points stated in your letter 
with reference to the above principles. The first three relate to picket¬ 
ing, and are of a general character* The action that it may be neces¬ 
sary to take in particular eases of picketing is obviously dependent on 
the nature of the particular eircmhstance, and the Government can 
dearly not agree to any decision of a general character which might 
have the effect of prejudicing the discharge by the executive or judi¬ 
cial authorities of their responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order or of interfering with the liberty of individuals. General re¬ 
ferences of the nature you suggest are precluded by these considera¬ 
tions, nor cun the Government agree to the reference of particular 
eases, for, apart from the reasons given in my letter of July 4th, the 
effect would often be w give to the individuals concerned in them a 
position not enjoyed by members of the public in similar cimiinstmices* 
With regard to the fourth point, the Government Qf India have go 
information which suggests that Local Governments arc. condoning 
breaches of the Excise Law in the manner suggested* In so far as 
the matter relates to the administration of Excise matters within the 
law, you will no doubt realise that it is not practicable to sot up a 
tribunal with power to decide in effect how the Local Government 
should conduct the administration of Excise which, it may be observ¬ 
ed, is a provincial transferred subject. Points (10) and (12) raise 
a different issue, but one of great importance* The questions men¬ 
tioned in them were not discussed during the conversations leading to 
the settlement regarding them. The reference of thi§e matters to a 
tribunal would, therefore, involve acceptance of a principle which 
would clearly be capable of unlimited extension, that the tribunal 
should be competent to extend the operation of the settlement beyond 
its original scope and intention ami without the concurrence of Ihe 
Government, 

M These instances appear to the Government sufficiently to 
indicate that there are insuperable difficulties in the way of arbitra¬ 
tion even although references be ostensibly omfined to matters of in¬ 
terpretation. There would be constant disputes as to whether the 
matters was one of interpretation or not, and the arrangement would 
create new difficulties rather than remove old ones* 

44 Several of the points have in their aspect already received 
tlie careful consideration of the Government and in this oonueetmu 
J would refer you to my letter No. 4291, Poll dated the 2nd of July, 
1983, which related to students, and to my letter No. D 8801—81, Poll, 
dated the 28th of June, 1981, which related to arms licenses. The list 
of alleged breaches of particular provisions of the settlement which 
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you gave to me at Simla contained specific instances coming within 
most of the points* This list was referred within a How days of its 
receipt to the Local Governments for communication of the facts, and 
the Government, will satisfy themselves as to whether any breach of 
the settlement is involved* They are similarly prepared to satisfy 
themselves in regard to future cases of alleged breaches of specific pro¬ 
vision^ for it is a matter of honour with the Government to observe 
the settlement and they have no doubt that this is equally held by you. 
It is by approaching the matter in this spirit and not by report to arbi¬ 
tration that the Government believe that difficulties can best be sur¬ 
mounted. ** 

I'n IF. P.j coercive measures iu connection with tenants eon tinned. The 
position of the evicted tenants caused anxiety to the U, P. leaders includ¬ 
ing Pandit Madait Mohan Malaviyfc. Gandhi sent a telegram to Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of XL P, But the reply was disappointing 
in the extreme. It was under these depressing circumstances, with com¬ 
plaints pouring in from all quarters, that Gandhi was obliged to send the 
following telegram to the Viceroy on 11th August, 1931;— 

GANDHI'S TELEGRAM (11TH AUGUST, 1931) 

lt Exceedingly regret to inform you that a Letter from the Bom¬ 
bay Government just received renders impossible my departure for 
London, The letter raises issues of first magnitude, as well of facts 
as of law, and contends that the Government must be the final judge 
on both, Iu naked terms, this means that the Government should be 
both the prosecutor and the judge with reference to matters arising 
out of a contract to which they and the complainants are parties. This 
is impossible for the Congress to accept. When I read the Bombay 
Government's letter together with Sir Malcolm Hailey's telegram re¬ 
ceived in answer to my enquiry, and the reports of continuing harass¬ 
ment in the U.P., Frontier Province, and other Provinces, they seem 
to me complete indication that I must not sail as I promised. To 
communicate with you before coming to a final decision, I have brought 
the foregoing facts to your notice, I shall await reply before making 
a n £ o n ou u c emeoL * T 

YICEROY’S REPLY (13TH AUGUST, 1931) 

“I should regret extremely if, for reasons you have given, the 
Congress were to be unwilling to carry out the arrangement which 
provided for their representation at the Conference. I am unable to 
ace opt these reasons as valid, and I cannot bqt feel that your mis¬ 
givings arise from a misunderstanding of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and the grounds on which it rests. In particular, I should have 
thought that any misgivings as regards the United Provinces would 
have been removed by Sir Malcolm Hailey's telegram to you of the 
ftth August, and as regards Gujarat by Para 4 of the letter of the 
Private Seei*etary to Sir Earnest Hotson to you of August 10th. I 
would remind you of my personal letter to you of July 31st, in which 
I gave you the fullest assurances of my personal interest in everything 





that has io do with the settlement and could, therefore, have hoped 
that yon would not allow disputes over fclie present details to prevent 
your serving India by participating in the momentous discussion of 
the future Constitution, which may determine the destiny of the 
country beyond your time or mine. If, however, vour telegram re¬ 
presents the final word, I will at once inform the Prime Minister of 
your inability to attend the Conference. 5 * 

GANDHI'S FINAL ‘NO’ (18Tfi AUGUST, 1931) 

“Thank you for your wire of assurance. I must read in the light 
of the present happenings, and if you can see in them nothing incon¬ 
sistent with the settlement, it shows fundamental differences in our 
respective outlooks upon the settlement. In the circumstances, T regret 
to say that there is no way left open to me but to confirm the decision 
already conveyed. 1 can only add that I tried my utmost best to go 
to London but failed. Please inform the Prime Minister accordingly, 
I presume I may release the correspondence and wires for publication” 

Telegram from His Excellency the Viceroy to M. 1C. Gandhi, Esq., 
dated Simla, the 14th August, 1931:— 

“I have informed the Prime Minister of your decision. I am 
releasing the relevant correspondence to the Press at 4 o'clock this 
afternoon. You are, of course, free to do the same,” 

Although it was being apprehended even from the month of June that 
there might be trouble in the matter of the Congress participating in the 
Hound Table Conference, still everybody was hoping till the last moment 
that tilings might right themselves. It is not untrue to my that they were 
even hoping against hope, but the Congress could not sit idle on the off- 
chance of miscarriage of negotiations. They had to he fully prepared for 
the contingency of the agreement working itself out in all its fulness. Thus 
while Gandhi was carrying on his correspondence with the Viceroy and 
the Governments of Bombay and U. P., the Congress Executive was carry¬ 
ing on its normal work to which we must now turn for a moment. The 
Working Committee met on July 20th, and authorised the publication of 
the Report prepared on Indo-British financial obligations. The. Funda¬ 
mental Eights’ Committee bud held its sittings at Masulipatam and pre¬ 
pared its Report, which the Working Committee resolved to place before 
the AXC.C. The Hindustani Seva Dal was the cause of certain misap¬ 
prehensions in regard to its relations to the Congress, and, therefore, the 
Dal was recognized as the Central Volunteer Organisation of the Congress, 
working directly under the authority of.the Working Committee or such 
person as it might appoint in this behalf, Its functions were categorically 
mentioned. Provincial Congress Committees were authorised and required 
to form duly recognised volunteer corps, all the members of which are 
required to be members of the Congress, and must conform to ^he disci- 
pftttes of the Central.Volunteer Organisation. The Seva Dai, which had 
held its first All-India Conference at Cocanada and was doing splendid 
work ever since under the guidance and leadership of Dr. Hurdikar, was 
made an affiliated body of the Congress, pledged to its Creed of legitimate 
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and peaceful means for attaining Swaraj. Then came the magnum opnv 
of the tiougrm. It was a scheme of agreement in regard to the communal 
question, which we give in eu tenso here, 

WORKING COMMITTEE y H STATEMENT ON COMMUNAL 

QUESTION 

The following statement was issued by the Wotting Committee; 

M However much it may have failed in the realisation, the Con¬ 
gress has, from its very inception, set up pure nationalism as mkleah 
It hnfln endeavoured to break down ronnnmuil harriers. The follow¬ 
ing Lahore Resolution was the culminating point in its advance lb- 
wards nationalism: 

*ln view of the lapse of the Nehru Report, it is unnecessary to 
declare the policy of the Congress regarding eoiimmimt question, the 
Congress believing that in an Independent India communal questions 
can only be solved on strictly national lines. But as the Sikhs in 
particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in general, had 
expressed dissat isfaction over the solution of communal questions pro¬ 
posed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Mus¬ 
lims and other minorities that no solution thereof in.any future Con¬ 
stitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give full 
satisfaction to the parties concernedd 

u Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth any com¬ 
munal solution of the communal problem, But at this critical junc¬ 
ture in the history of the Nation, it is felt that the "Working Com¬ 
mittee should suggest for adoption by the country a solution, though 
communal hi appearance, yet as nearly national as possible and gene¬ 
rally acceptable to the comm unities concerned. The Working Com¬ 
mittee has therefore after full and free discussion passed the follow¬ 
ing scheme :™ 

l \. (a) The article in the Constitution relating to Fundamental 

/ Rights shall indude n guarantee to the eomiunnities eon* 

eerned of their cultures languages, scripts, education, 
profession and practice of religion, and religious en¬ 
dowments. 

(b) Personal laws ah all he protected by specific provisions to 
be embodied in the Constitution, \ 

(e) Protection of political and other rights of t^inority com¬ 
munities in the various Provinees shall be the concern 
and be within the jurisdiction of flic Federal Govern¬ 
ment % 

* 2. The franchise 'shall he extended to all adult men md women, 
(fjote‘The Working Committee is committed to Adult P ranchis* 
by the Karachi Resolution of the Congress mid cannot entertain any 
alternative franchise, In view, however, of misapprehensions in some 
quarters, the Committee wishes to make it clear that in any event, tjie 

V x 








franchise shall be uniform and so extensive as to reflect in the electoral 
roll the proportion in the population of every community) 


*3. (a) Joint electorates shall, form the basis of representation 

in the future Constitution of India. 

(b) For the Hindus in Sind, the Muslims in Assam and the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, and for Hindus and Muslims in any' Province 
where they are less than 25 per cent. o£ the population, 
seats shall be -reserved on the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population with the right t0 j 
contest additional seats, 

'4. Appointments shall be made by non-party Public Service 
Commissions which shall prescribe the minimum ipmlmentions, and 
which shad have due regard to efficiency of the public service 'as well 
as to the principle of equal opportunity to all communities for a fair 
share in the public services of the country. 

‘5. In the formation of Federal and Provincial cabinets, the 
interests of minority communities should Ive recognised hv conven¬ 
tion . » 

’6. The North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan shall • 
have the same form of government, and administration as other Pro- \ 
vinces. 

‘7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province, provided ) 
that the people of Sind are prepared to bear the financial burden of I 
the separated Province. 

*8. The future Constitution of the country shall be federal. The 
residuary powers shall vest in the federating units, unless, on further 
examination, it is found to be against the best interests of India. 

“The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme as a 
compromise between the proposals based on undiluted cororaunalism 
and undiluted nationalism. Whilst on the one hand the Working Com¬ 
mittee hopes that the whole Nation will endorse the scheme, on the 
other it assures those who take extreme views and cannot adopt it 
that the Committee will gladly, as it is bound to, by the Lahore Reso¬ 
lution, accept without reservation any other scheme if it commands 
the acceptance of all the parties concerned.” 

The pledge for exclusion of foreign cloth and yarn was drawn up 
and it was resolved that any pledge in connection with the exclusion 
of foreign cloth and yani, inconsistent with the following pledge, shall 
be held to he invalid:— 

“ We pledge ourselves that wo shall observe the following 
conditions-so long as the Working Committee of the Congress does 
not give express permission by resolution to do otherwise: 

'1. We undertake not to purchase or sell any foreign yarn 
made 1 from cotton, wool or silk, or cloth manufactured from such 
yarn. 
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‘2. We undertake not to purchase or sell any yarn or cloth 
manufactured hy 'mills that have not accepted the Congress con¬ 
ditions, 

‘3. We undertake not to sell in this country any foreign 
yarn made of cotton, wool or silk, or cloth manufactured from 
such yarn or si lit that may be lying with us. J ” 

Then it was resolved that the anti-Untonehahility Committee, which 
had merged in tins campaign of last year, should be revived and, there¬ 
fore, instructed Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj to take the necessary steps for the 
purpose. The Committee would have such powers of co-operation and the 
like iiiat may he required. 

On the question of the. Textile Mills Exemption Committee and La ■ 
hour conditions, the Working Committee was of opinion that ‘‘the Textile 
Mills Exemption Committee Moult! endeavour, wherever possible and ne¬ 
cessary, to prevent by amicable arr ugement any penalisation or victimi¬ 
sation 0 f Labour in the mills which have signed the Congress declaration, 
and to help in the bettering of Labour conditions in these mills. 

It will be seen that in regard to the eomnmnal settlement, the residual 
powers were left in the hands of the federating units. It is a fashion to 
speak of these residuary powers. They are an academic perfection but m 
practice no one has been able to define them. The question may arise m 
regard to Provinces which are strangers to one another, federating anew 
with one another, but in a country like India where centra! and provincial 
subjects have for long been carefully demarcated, such a discussion is 
purely theoretical pastime. Be that as it may, the final solution itself 
was the suggestion of Gandhi who, with his usual resourcefulness, added 
the subjunctive clause, “unless, on further examination, it is found to be 
against the best interests of India." The fact is that the Muslims wanted to 
have a reserve power in their hands,—-in the hands of the Provinces, so 
as to be able to deal effectively with Provinces having a majority of Hindus 
which might ill-treat the Muslims. Where a partner is suspicious, the best 
thimr is to allow him a safeguard. But provision was. left in the scheme 
for a future re-examination, and this satisfied all parties. 

Tim All-India Congress Committee met once again on August 6th, 
7th and Bth, 1931, and passed very important resolutions, the first of which 
related to the attempted assassination of His Excellency the Acting Gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay and the assassination of Judge Garlic in Bengal. In de¬ 
ploring as well as condemning these outrages, the Committee pointed out 
the heinousnesB involved in the attempt on the life of the Governor who 
was invited by the Fergusson College as its honoured guest. 

The report of the National Flag Committee was considered and it was 
resolved that “the National Flag shall be three coloured, horizontally ar¬ 
ranged as before, but the colours shall be Saffron, White and Green, in 
the order stated here from top to bottom, with the spinning-wheel in dm k 
blue in the centre of the white stripe, the colours standing tor qualities, 
not communities. The saffron shall represent courage and sacrifice, white 



peace and truth, and green shall represent faith and chivalry and the spin¬ 
ning-wheel the hope of the masses The proportions of the Sag should be 
as three to two,” The new national flag was required to be hoisted on 
August SOth, the l^st Sunday of the joaonth, which was to be celebrated as 
the Flag Day, The Fundamental Bights Committee's .Report was con¬ 
sidered and the rights and duties already mentioned were adopted. 

The Fundamental Rights resolution, as it stood in its final shape, was 
also adopted at this meeting,. 

The Working Committee, meeting about the same lime in Bombay, 
dealt with the question of Bhagat Singh's cremation and came to the con¬ 
clusion, as we have already mentioned, that “there is no warrant for the 
serious allegations that were made, 1 ’ An important decision, was taken 
in respect of the North-West Frontier Provincial Congress Committee and 
the Afghan Jirga and the Khudai Khidmatgars, The Committee having 
conferred with the representatives of the N,W,F. Province, resolved on the 
re-constitution of the Frontier P, C, C. and the incorporation of the Afghan 
Jirga in it. It was further resolved that Khudai Kbidmatgars should be¬ 
come a part of the Congress Volunteer Organisation, The following state¬ 
ment, embodying the decisions of the Working Committee was issued on 
behalf oi the Committee; 

“Some misunderstatidings having arisen in regard to Congress 
work in the North-West Frontier Province and the relation* between 
the Provincial Congress Organisation and ihe Afghan Jirga and 
Khudai Khidm&tgars, the- Working Committee Khan Abdul 

Gaffar Khan and Khan Align! Khan, Hakim Abdul Jalil, Mr. Peer 
Baksii, Khan Amir Mohammad Khan and Shrimati Nikho Devi and 
discussed future work in the N.W.F, Province, As a result of these 
discussions, misunderstandings were removed and the Frontier lead¬ 
ers agreed to work together in accordance with certain decisions ar¬ 
rived at. It was pointed out that the Afghan Jirga was working the 
Congress programme and the Khudai Khidmatgars were acting m 
volunteers for giving effect to this programme. But as the Afghan 
Jirga had a separate constitution of its own, it was no part of the 
Congress organisation, Confusion had also arisen owing to the use 
of a variety of flags by the Jirga, 

“■It was agreed by the Frontier leaders that the present P.C,C, 
and the Afghan Jirga should coalesce and the new provincial organi¬ 
sation, formed in accordance with the Congress Constitution, should 
represent the Congress in the Proi Snce. This newly elected Committee 
will be the Frontier P,G,C. In the language of the Province, it may 
be described as the Frontier Province Jirga, Similarly the district 
and the local Congress Committees may be described as local Jirgas, 
the fact that they are Congress Committees being also, clearly stated. 
The Khudai Khidmatgars, it was agreed, should become Congress 
Volunteer organisations in accordance with the Working Committee's 
recent resolution. The name Khudai Khidmatgars may however be 
retained. The whole organisation should be conducted in accordance 
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with the Constitution, rules and programme of the Congress. The flag 
to be usod henceforth will of course be the National Flag. 

“At the request of the Workixig Committee, the Frontier Leader, 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Kliah, hqs undertaken to shoulder the burden of 
leading the Congress movement in the Province.” 

The Working Committee also passed a resolution to the effect that 
it had reluctantly come to the conclusion that ? consistently with the terms 
of the settlement and the national interest, the Congress could not and 
should not be represented at the Round Table Conference. But the Com¬ 
mittee declared that tire Delhi Settlement was still in force as indicated by 
the following proposition:— 

14 In view of the resolution relating to the Congress non-participa¬ 
tion in the Round Table Conference passed by the Working Committee 
on August 33, the Committee desires to make it clear that the resolu¬ 
tion. should not be construed as ending the Delhi Settlement. The 
Committee therefore advises the Congress organisation* and all Con¬ 
gressmen to continue to employ, until further instructions, with the 
terms of the settlement, in so far as they are applicable to the Con¬ 
gress. * 1 

Emergency powers were, however, given to the President* in the (went 
of emergency arising, so as to have no time for calling the Working Com¬ 
mittee. “The President is hereby authorised to act in %e name of and on 
behalf of the Working Committee,” 

Maui Dim van was thick with rinuom-s, the whole day, of expectations 
and hopes that eleventh hour peace efforts on the part of Sir T. B, Sapru 
and Mr. Jayakar might enable Gandhi to preened to London, but towards 
sunset important Congress leaders, coming out of Mani Bhuvau, began to 
tell the expectant Press correspondents that there was absolutely no chance 
of eleventh hour negotiations fructifying and Gandhis changing bin de¬ 
cision. Hopes were still entertained by Some optimists that, after all, 
things might take a better turn but all doubts were Anally Serat nought 
when Gandhi left Maui Bhuvan at 8-45 p.m, and finally boarded n third 
class compartment of the Gujarat Mail at the Bombay Central Station. 

Sir Frabhashankar Pattani had half an horn ’s interview with Gandhi 
that afternoon. Interviewed by the Associated Press, Sir Prabhashankar 
Pattam (who had cancelled his passage to England by the S. S. Moolkm) 
was unwilling to say anything more than that he had cancelled his passage 
for many reasons. 

Thus ended the first scene in the Act of the Round Table Conference, 
By the 15th of August, Dr. Sapra, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. A, Rang&swami 
Iyengar left Bombay after paying a visit or two to Gandhi, A perusal 
of the correspondence published off the subject reveals the mentality of 
the Government officials. The Secretariat brew the Pact,overboard; pos¬ 
sibly it was disturbed by the hragic incident ate Poota, Every now and 
then the Congress activities were disturbed by some act of violence at the 
psychological moment, The firing nt the Acting Governor of Bombay, Sir 
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E + "Hot-sou, in the Fergusson College in Poona, by a young student, about 
this time was unfortunate- But Sir E. Hotson himself maintained the same 
equanimity as Lord Irwin had maintained on the 23rd December, 1929. 
Gandhi expressed ids sorrow at the Poona incident and congratulated the 
Acting Governor on his escape. The Working Committee as well as the 
A.T.C.G, passed mutable resolutions condemning the outrage. But this is 
only an interlude. There were deeper causes for the virtual breaches of 
the* Gandhi-Irwin Agreement The concrete breaches have already been 
categorised. Government published answers to each of Gandhi's charges 
on 24th of August, and the Congress published, in October, a detailed re¬ 
joinder to these replies. These breaches were undoubtedly one cause for 
Gandhi refusing to attend the Round Table Conference and communicat¬ 
ing his decision, endorsed by the Working Committee, in a telegram ad¬ 
dressed to the Viceroy on the 13th of August, It was Mr. Emerson *s letter 
dated July 30tli (vide supra) which really had clinched the situation. 
Not less decisive was the letter from the Governor of Bombay dated 10th 
August Sir Malcolm Hailey's telegram, though couched in polite and 
polished language, was an equally determining factor. But the greatest 
of these was the adoption of coercive processes in the collection- of tarns 
in Bardoli. 21 lakhs out of 22 lakhs were paid and the Congress contended 
thatfthe defaulters were in distress and wanted time. There was a sum of 
about 2 lakhs due to Government by way of arrears of previous years, most 
of which whs ‘authorised* on account of the distress in Gujarat Gov¬ 
ernment about collecting the current dues as well arrears at the 
point of Police threats and Police zoolum. It was their contention that 
Ihc Congress should not be the body at whose bidding Government revenues 
should be paid or withheld. They distinctly wrote in their coiTespondenee 
that such an implication w*is not contained in the Agreement, much less 
could it be tolerated by Government, Congress was prepared to prove that 
Police were requisitioned to overawe the people and in several cn^cs to 
exercise undue influence in order to collect the extra revenue. After ail, 
the extra revenue so collected did not amount even to a lakh of Rupees, 
Government*s point was that the last word in the payment of traces .should 
not rest with the Congress, but the Government ami its authority, Pax 
Britannica, and British rule, still were there. They wanted to assert and 
prove these. Moneys collected tfere only token collections. They did not 
care for the revenue as such. They cared for prestige, that very prestige 
which was apostrophised by Montagu in 1912. 

There was a second and a very important reason why Gandhi would 
not go to England. This was the failure of the Government of India to 
nominate Doctor Ansari as a delegate to the Round Table Conference, Of 
course, the Congress would have taken him. Besides being a Congressman, 
he represented a great Party in Injpa, the Nationalist Mussalman Party. 
The Mussulmans were not all reactionary. There was a distinct group 
which was nationalistic in mind and plumped for Purna Swaraj—Muhavi- 
mil Azadi. But it is an open secret that Lord Irwin bad made a distinct 
promise at I be instance of Gandhi to nominate three individuals, namely. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidn and Doctor Ansarh 
While the former two were nominated, Doctor Ansari was cut out. Lord 
WiUingdon was in a pitiable position. It was not as if he did not know 



yrhat Lord Irwin had committed himself to. But it suited Britain, s in¬ 
terests to make it appeal- at the Round Table Conference that Mussalman 
India was against Swaraj. In answer to the demand for the tnlfUment ol 
Lord Irwin’s promise, Lord Willing don pleaded that the Mussulman dele- 
£ r stG 3 w±me opposed to Doctor Ansar ’s delegation. Of course, they ’would 
be, ^ they were not, they would not be Mussalman delegates, they would 
be Indian delegates. How could they tolerate the selection of Hoc tor 
Ansari with huf ancliallengable position in the country and a vast follow¬ 
ing and nationalistic ideals, and with outspoken and vehement resistance 
to communalism? The Congress had prepared a formula on. the communal 
question and it must be vouched for at the Bound Table Conference by a 
Hindu and a Mussalman, Government knew it, and apparently Govern¬ 
ment wanted to paralyse the Congress by cutting the Mussalman hmj. 
Gandhi took, under the circumstances, the only course open to the Congress 
consistent with national honour and declined to go to London for the E. 1 <C. 

Once again preparations were made for the outbreak of hostilities. 
All that a Satyagrahi wants to this end is intimation. There are no mate¬ 
rial preparations necessary—such as lathis and man-power as on the side 
of Government, On the popular side, volunteers would be coming as need 
presented itself. Of course we must realise that there is a limit to human 
endurance and even in the Satyagrahic struggle, it is-the last man and the 
last rupee that tells. Of this, we shall have occasion to speak later once 
again. But on the 15th August, it was all a story of war mentality. No 
doubt Lord Willingdon had been adopting an attitude of perfect polite¬ 
ness, asking Gandhi not to break, advising Gandhi to approach him, when¬ 
ever he bad any difficulty. But Gandhi’s approaches were of no avail. 
The country was plunged into gloom. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Sarojini Devi cancelled their passages by the Mooltan by which-Sapni, 
Jayakar and Iyengar left Gandhiji could only explain his position in a 
simple formula:— 

“If there was a contract between the Government and the Con¬ 
gress, and if there was a dispute as to the interpretation of the con¬ 
tract, or if there was a breach on either side, surely the rules governing 
all contracts must he applicable to this contract ami, in my opinion, 
the more eo because it is a contract between a great Government and 
a great organisation claiming to represent the whole Nation, That 
the contract is not legally enforceable imposes a double obligation 
upon the Government to submit to an impartial tribunal questions in 
dispute between the contracting parties, if they cannot agree. The 
Government, in their wisdom, have rejected a very simple and a very 
natural suggestion of the Congress, that such matters in dispute should 
be referred to an impartial tribunal/' 

Indeed Gandhi never banged the door against peace. He said he 
would 44 dash to London the moment the way is clear” if only the local 
authorities implimented the settlement. He publicly expressed what had 
all along been lurking in the minds of every political thinker, 4 'the great 
Civilians here do not want me to attend the Conference, or if they do, they 
do so under circumstances which a national organisation like the Congress 
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tolerate *.'** The Civilian element in the country was sedulously 
fostering the view that Gandhi wanted to set up a parallel Government in 
the shape of the Congress and that such a subversive institution should not 
he tolerated. Accordingly. Gandhi wrote a private letter to Lord Willing- 
don as he was leaving Bombay for AJunedabad* that it was far from his 
intention to set up a parallel Government with himself as its head, that 
he had never insisted upon a Board of Arbitration, though he claimed it 
as a matter of right and that all that he wanted was simple justice. Here 
is the full text of the letter:— 

“ Events have moved so fasrit that I have not had the time to 
acknowledge your very kind personal letter of July 31- 

“I recognise the sincerity ranting through the communication, 
but the latest developments have made that letter past history and, as 
I said in my wire of August 13, the sum-total of all circumstances 
betrays a fundamental difference of outlook between us* 

J "I can only give you my assurance-that it was not without the 
greatest and most anxious deliberation that I came to the conclusion 
that, in view of your decision, I could not, consistently with my obli¬ 
gation here, attend the Bound Table Conference* 

“I was grieved when X heard that your decision was affected by 
the opinion, ascribed to you, that I had insisted upon a Board of 
Arbitration and that X was trying to set myself up as the head of a 
parallel Government. 

“ As for a Board of Arbitration, it is true, that I have claimed 
it as a matter of right, but, if you recall our conversations, I never 
insisted upon it. On the contrary, I told you that so long as I got 
the “justice to which I was entitled I would be quite satisfied. You 
will agree that this is wholly different from insisting on a Board of 
Arbitration. 

“As to the alleged parallel Government, I thought T had dis¬ 
pelled the illusion when, in reply to a jocular remark by you, I had 
told you that I did not claim to be a district officer, but that my co- 
workers and I had acted as voluntary Patels or village headmen, and 
that too, with the consent and knowledge of "he district officers. I 
should therefore, be sorry if these two opinions, which I submit were 
erroneous, had affected your decision. 

“The purpose, however, of writing this letter is to inquire whe¬ 
ther you regard the Delhi Settlement as now- at an end, or whether it 
is to still continue in spite of the abstention of the Congress from 
participation in the Bound Table Conference* The Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee arrived at the following decision this morning: 

*In view of the resolution relating to Congress non-participation 
in the Bound Table Conference passed by the Working Committee on 
August 13, the Committee desires to make it clear that this resolution 
should not be construed os ending the Delhi Settlement. The Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, advises the Congress organisations and all Congress¬ 
men to continue to comply, until further instructions, with the terms 
of the Delhi Settlement in so far as they are applicable to the Con¬ 
gress, 1 
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“Frniii this you will observe that the Working Committee has 
no desire to embarrass the Government at the present 3 imcture ami 
ii,„i therefore it is prepared to continue honourably to work t bo 
seUlement; but such working must depend upon a reciprocal attitude 
on the part of the Provincial Governments. 

“A S I have told you so often, through correspondence and in 
conversations, this reciprocity has been found to be 
missing. Information continues to be received at the office of the 
Working Committee of Government activity which can be only inter- 
pret ed to be a token o* a design to crash the Congress workers and 
tim'tirffll Comrress activities.’' 


Gandhi concluded the letter with a request lor an early reply^ m 
for early relief in the matter of complaints if the settlement was to abide, 
as otherwise his. co -workers were anxious to have permission at least to 
adopt defensive measures. Gandhi did not Kind if the Congress was; ■ 
nM*ented bv Goyernmeut as the intermediary between it and the people^. 
He did oof want to embarrass or humiliate the Government, but the .fact 

tlie truce through the determined antagonism of the Uvu Services, uau 
van not failing to distinguish essentials from non-essentials. He was; con¬ 
vinced that the Civil Service, was not ready to recognize: the rjlt of India 
to full freedom. “Therefore, till aU the members o, ibat Service ve con- 
vert ’d ” said- Gandhi, “there is no scope for the Congress to enter up 
negotiations for full freed (in. It must go through further suffering, how- 
SSfrtl process may be. Bardolh therefore, was for me an acid 
Jest. It was designed to gauge the Civilian temper. Looked at m that 
light, it was not a small, thing.” 


d'he oubli cation by Gandhi of the charge-sheet which was really autho¬ 
rised by the telegram of the 14th August from Smila, wa S regaxdedl)y 
™ asa challenge to Government Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar wirelessed 
from 8 3. Moolim to that effect and added that it embarrassed thepi. 1 
I heir negotiations for peace with the Viceroy and the Secretary of State- 
Gandhi was prepared for a unilateral enquiry by an impartial tribunal into 
SfSBS made against the Congress. The Viceroy s reply to Gandhi s 
letter wna ]iotling moving. H, referred to "the aetintjeS ot 
duriiur the past five mouths’' and said they were contrary both to t o 
letterSu£ the spirit of the Delhi Settlement and had 
menace-to the maintenance of peace, particularly m U. 1 ■ 1aa( J.^' \ _ 
ProHnee His Excellency held the failure of the Congress t« attend the 
RT.C. involved the failure of one of the mam objects of tbe se tlemcnt 
but added that “Government would continue to avoid r es rn t t o STCcnd 
measures so far as possible restricting action to the \ 0 

snccific situation.” Gandlu warmly reciprocated the d-iceioyn “f’ ire ,. 
observe the settlement and issued instructions to Congressmen or^ » m 
echo us observance. He also wired to the Viceroy for ^ Sai J 

over matters. This was agreed to, whereupon 

Patel, Jawaharlal and Sir Prabhashnkar Pattam,—the f s t‘-met 

bad not rushed up to London in the Moo?tan on the 35tb Augu , 
theViL-oy. The Viceroy held a meeting of the Executive Connell Ulti- 
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iSateiy, after several hitches, matters were squared tip mid Gandhi left 
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Sim Hi by a special train so as to catch the train on the line which would 
enable him to sail on the 29 th August, 

Tims, as a result of conversations between Gandhi and ropresmitatives 
of llm Government of India at Simla, it was agreed that Gandhi should 
proceed to London iu order to attend the Ilomid Table C out cron ce, on 
behalf of the Congress, mid Gandhi sailed accrdingly on August 29 th from 
Bombay. 




The agreement .was published by the Government of India in an 
official Commwmque to which were attached letters from Gandhi to Mr. 
Emerson, Secretary, Home Department, Government of India, and from 
Mr. Emerson to Gandhi. The letters were integral parts of the agree¬ 
ment. The text of the Communique and the letters is given below: 


OFFICIAL COMMUNIQUE 


1. A.s a result of conversation between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, the Congress will now be represen ted by 
Mr. Gandhi at the Hound Table Conference. 

2. The settlement of March 5, 1331, remains operative. The. 
Government of India and the Local Governments will, secure the ob¬ 
servance of • the. specific provisions of the settlement in those eases 
if any, in which a breach is established and will give their careful con¬ 
sideration to any presentation that may he made in this respect. The 
Congress will fulfil their obligations under the settlement. 

3. In regard to collections of Land Revenue in the Surat District, 
the point in issue is whether in those villages of Bard oil Taluks and 
Valod Mahal, which were visited by Revenue officials, accompanied 
by a party of Police, during the month of July, 11)31, more severe 
demands, having regard to iheir material circumstances, were made 
from revenue payers and enforced by coercion exercised through the 
Police, than were made from and met by revenue payers of other 
villages of the Bardajfi Talnka. The Government of India, in con¬ 
sultation and full agreement with the Government of Bombay, have 
decided that an enquiry shall be held into this issue in accordance 
with the following terms of reference:— 

“To inquire into the allegations that khatodors in the villages in 
question were compelled by means of ■coercion exercised through the 
police, to pay revenue in excess of what would have been demanded if 
the standard had been applied, which was adopted in other villages 
of the Bardoli Talnka, where collections were effected after March o, 
1331, without the assistance of the Police, and to ascertain what sum, 
if liny, was so paid.” 

Within the terms of reference, evidence may be produced on any 
matter in dispute. The Government of Bombay have appointed Mr, 
B. 0. Gordon, I.C.S., Collector, Nosik, to hold the inquiry, 

4. In regard to other matters hitherto raised by Congress, the 
Government of India and the Local Governments concerned are not 
prepared to order an inquiry. 
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5, In regard to any further matters of complaint by 
gress, not coining within the specific provisions of the settlement, such 
complaints will be dealt with in accordance with the ordinary ad¬ 
ministrative procedure and practice, and if any question of an en¬ 
quiry arisor, the decision m to whether an inquiry cihall he held and, 
if so, the form it, shall take* will he made by the Local Government 
concerned, in accordance with such procedure and practice. 

Letter from Mr* Gandhi to Mr, Emerson: Simla, August 27, 1931 r 

4 ‘Bear Mr. Emerson, 

I have to acknowledge with thanks ymir letter of even date, en¬ 
closing a new draft. Sir Cowasp has kindly also communicated to 
me the amendments suggested by you. My colleagues and I have very 
carefully considered the amended draft, which we are prepared to 
accept, subject to the following remarks: 

u In paragraph .4, it is not possible for me, on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress, to subscribe to the position taken up by the Government. For, 
we'feel that where, in the opinion of the Congress, a grievance arising 
out of the working of the settlement is not redressed, an inquiry is 
a necessity of the ease, because of the fact that Civil Disobedience re¬ 
mains under suspension during the x^dency of tbe Delhi Pact* But 
it the Government of India and Local Governments, are not prepared, 
to grant an inquiry, my colleagues and I have no objection to the 
danse remaining. The result will be, that whilst the Congress will 
not i>rm for inquiry in regard to t4 the other matters hitherto raised, M 
on its behalf, if unfortunately any grievance is so acutely Mt that 
It becomes a paramount duty of the Congress to seek some method of 
relief, in the ahsenee of an inquiry, in the shape of defensive direct 
action, the Congress should be held free to adopt such remedy, not¬ 
withstanding the suspension of Civil Disobedience* 

U I need hardly assure the Government that it would be tbe con¬ 
stant endeavour of the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain 
relief by discussion, persuasion, and the like. The statement of the 
Congress position given here has become necessary in order to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding in the future or a charge of breach of 
faith on the*part of Congress. In the event of a successful issue to 
the present discussions, I assume that the Communique, tins letter 
and your reply would be simultaneously published. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K, Gandhi.” 

Government of India, Home Department, Simla, August 27, 1931: 

“Dmr Mr, Gandhi, 

I write to thank you for your letter of today’s date, in which you 
accept the draft Communique subject to the observations contained 
in your letter. The Governor-Qeneral-in-Council has noted that it is 
not the intention of the Congress to press for any inquiry into those 
matters hitherto raised by them, but that while you give an assurance 
that it will be the constant endeavour of the Congress to avoid direct 
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action, and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and the like, you 
w/?h to make clear the position of the Congress in regard to any future 
action that they may decide to take. I anr to say that the Governor- 
General -in Council shares your hope that no resort to direct action 
will be taken. In regard to the general position of Government, 1. 
am to refer you to the letter of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 
August 19, to your address. I am to say that the Communique, your 
letter of today’s date and this reply will be published simultaneously 
by Government. 

Yours sincerely, 

II. W. Emerson.” 

It will be observed fhat an enquiry was to take place in Bardolh Re¬ 
garding all other existing grievances where relief was not forthcoming, 
the Congress had reaffirmed its right to resort to defensive direct action, 
notwithstanding the continuance of the Delhi Agreement. In regard to 
future grievances, there might or might not be an enquiry. Where there 
was no enquiry and relief was not given, the Congress might also, if it so 
chose, commence direct action in defenee of the people’s rights. 

Congress Committees and Congressmen were, however, to bear in 
mind that the Delhi Agreement continued and there should be no breach 
of it on their part, without reference to the President. Wherever there 
was a grievance against the Government or its officials, every effort should 
be made to get it remedied by methods of peaceful persuasion. Where 
these efforts failed, the matter- must be referred to the President for his 
advice and directions. 

Some of the existing grievances were mentioned by Gandhi in a charge- 
sheet he drew up against Government and to this the Government replied. 
Ail Congress Committees concerned were asked to consider carefully the 
charge and -the reply and send their rejoinder to the latter, to the Ail- 
Indin Congress Committee, Ahmcdabad. All additional and further in¬ 
stances of breaches, as well us other grievances, were also to be sent im¬ 
mediately to him. 

Gandhi did set sail for London but he had no hopes of success in spite 
of his general optimism. lie hoped, however, that Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, the Civil Service and the English mercantile houses would help the 
Congress to realise its mission. The action of Gandhi and of the Presi¬ 
dent in entering into a fresh agreement with Government in Simla dated 
27th August, was duly ratified by the Congress Working Committee at its 
next meeting held at Ahmedabad on September 11, 1991. One other im ¬ 
portant matter disposed of at this meeting of the Working Committee was 
relating to Indian collieries which were to be recommended to all Indus¬ 
trial concerns in this country particularly to Textile Mills, provided those 
collieries signed a pledge, much on the lines of tire Textile Mills, sympa- 
< hiring with the aspirations of the people, and had no less than 75 per cent, 
of their share capital as well as directorate held by Indians. There should 
be no foreign interest in the Managing Agent’s Firm. They should assist 
the propagation of Swadeshi by regulating their prices and quality aright. 
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The management should not engage itself in propaganda hostile to the 
national movement. Indians should be exclusively employed except where 
special reasons exist. Insurance, Banking and Shipping business should 
be passed only to Indian Companies. Likewise, auditors, solicitors, shipping 
agents, brokers and contractors should all be Indians. All purchases for 
business should as far as possible be of articles of Indian; manufacture. Per™ 
sons connected with the management should wear Swadeshi cloth and a 
satisfactory scale of wages and conditions of work mid life should be secur¬ 
ed to the operatives of the mines. Audited Balance-sheets of mines should 
be supplied to the Congress every year. 

Before we proceed to the stirring events of October and November, 
both in India and in England, lot us make a reference to the voyage of 
Gandhi and his party, Gandhi was accompanied by Mahadev Desai, Devu- 
das Gandhi, Pyarelal and Mira Ben, Mrs, Sarojiiii was with him. The kit 
that they were allowed to take was of the ineagrest description; it was 
sufficiently meagre on account of the shortness of notice and of the un¬ 
certainty of the voyage, but made mure So on account of the stern looks 
of Gandhi. They had a hearty welcome at Aden, where the Arabs and 
the Indians together presented an address after some difficulty. The Re¬ 
sident would not allow the national flag to be- hoisted at the meeting and 
the poor people could not assert themselves until Gandhiji himself cut 
the Gordian knot by suggesting to Mr. Framroz Cowasjj Dinah aw, the 
President of the Reception Committee, that he should phone to the Red¬ 
den t T tell him that he could not think of receiving an address under those 
conditions, that there was' a truce between the Government of India and 
the Congress, and the Government must not resent the flag, if only under 
the truce. The argument went home, and the Resident saved an ugly 
situation by consenting to the Indian National Flag flying at the. place 
where Gandhi,ji received the citizens * address. 

Replying to the address* and thanking them for the purse of 62$ 
guineas that was presented to him, Gandhiji said:— 

{i I tiuuik you for the honour you have clone me, I know that the 
honour is not meant for me person ally or for my friends. It is an 
honour done to the Congress whom 1 hope to be able to represent at 
the Round Table Conference* I came to know that there was a fetch 
in your proceedings on account of the national flag. Now it is in¬ 
conceivable for me to And a meeting of Indians, especially where na¬ 
tional leaders are invited, without the national flag flying there. You 
know that many people sustained lathi blows and some have lost their 
lives in defending the honour. of the flag, and you cannot honour an 
Indian leader without honouring the Indian national flag. Again 
there is a settlement between the Government and the Congress, which 
is no longer a hostile party but a friendly party. It is ne t enough, 
therefore, to tolerate or permit the Congress flag, but it mmt be given 
the place of honour where Congress representatives are invited . 91 

Oil board the ship, Gandhi was leading ins normal lift? us in the 
Ashram* with prayers, his spinning-wheel and his amusements with child- 



mi. Gnndlii is nothing if he m not a business man as well, and he created 
a flutter of surprise one evening when he announced to the friends gathered 
that- lie had Sold a shawl worth Its, 700 for a sum of Its. 7,000 to a friend 
cm board. Gandhijt received greetings from Madame Zaghlul Pasha mid 
Naims Pasha, President of the Wafd Party. The former’s was naturally a 
very touching message, while the warmth of the latter can be judged from 
the text which is published below:— 

“The Great Leader A1 Maliatma Gandhi” 

‘ Bajputona ’. 

“In the name of Egypt who is new fighting for its liberties and 
its independence, I welcome in you the foremost leader of that India 
who is also struggling to attain the some end, and I convey to you my 
hearty whiles for a safe journey and a happy return. I also ask God 
to grin it to you success in your quest,—a success equal to the greatness 
of your determination. I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you 
on your homeward journey, and trust that the land of the Pharoalis 
will then he favoured by your visit, thus enabling the Wafd and the 
Egyptian Nation at large to express to you, whatever be the result; of 
your journey, both tlieir appreciation of your noble achievements to 
promote the welfare of your country, and their reverence for the great¬ 
ness of the sacrifice made by you in support of your principles. May 
'God prolong your life, and crown your endeavours with u victory 
far-reaching and abiding. Our representatives, both at She/ and at 
Port Said, will Lave the honour of conveying to you by word of mouth 
our welcome and our best wishes. 

Mustafa El Nalias Pasha, 
President of the AVufcl.” 

The Egyptian deputations were not accorded permission to. see Gandhi 
at Port Said, but the Indian deputation was permitted to see him at Cairo. 
It was with great difficulty that a single representative of Naims Pasha 
could get permission to see him. It was when he was approaching Marseil¬ 
les that he made his budget, “not for one but for many,” 

When Gandhi reached Marseilles, a warm welcome was awaiting him 
at flic hands of Mademoiselle Madeleine Holland, the sister of Bomam 
Holland who was unable to be present in person oil account of ill-health. 
She was accompanied by Monsieur Privat and liis good wife. M. Privat 
is the Swiss professor who has become famous by the Government of India 
describing him later in 1932-33 movement, as “an obscure and unknown 
member* of the teaching profession,” He was also greeted by a number 
of French students. Gandhi stayed in London in Kingsley Hall in East 
End with Miss Muriel Leister “in the midst of noisy public bouses and 
destitute and squalid private bouses.” Numerous invitations were 
awaiting him in Loudon and still more numerous were the invitations to 
spend a quiet week-end in country places. One friend enclosed a cheque for 
50 pounds on reading in The Times that morning a report of the address 
delivered by Gandhi at the Friends’ Meeting House in Euston Koad, and 
the message broadcast to New York from Kingsley Hftli, 
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Gandhi preferred in London the East End to the West End* the hos¬ 
pitality of Miss Muriel Leister against that of the British Government,, the 
company of the poor in opposition to that of the wealthy. 'Uncle Gandhi* 
hare of foot except for Ills Indian sandals, hare of shirt except for his 
ckadar, was the popular figure round whom gathered the children of East 
End every morning* Gandhi and his evening prayers, Gandhi the guest 
alike of Lancashire labourers, and of Bishops and Archbishops, Gandhi 
and his famous visit in his usual dress to His Majesty the King--all these 
are aspects which do not directly concern this work, but which are of pe¬ 
rennial interest to the Indians to whom life is one and indivisible, and is 
incapable of being vivisected into the various compartments which have 
now become almost traditional* 

Gandhi at the R, T. <1 is the figure that must arrest our attention 
now, His speech at the Federal Structure Committee is a fitting intro¬ 
duction to the rest of his speeches in Loudon at the Conference table. He 
gave a terse but comprehensive summary of the Congress, its history, its 
composition, Its outlook, its methods and its object, which we have made 
virtually the Introduction to this humble book. He paid a tribute to Mr* 
A. 0, Hume who had assisted at the birth of the Congress and nursed it. 
He pointed out the fundamental differences between the Government aiiri 
the Congress, between the Congress and other parties; he read out the 
Karachi Resolution and explained it briefly* He pointed out how theL Pre¬ 
mier's statement fell short of the Indian ideal pictured by the three beams 
of Central Responsibility, Federation, and Safeguards in Indian interests. 
He dwelt upon the supreme need of the hour, which was not merely a 
political constitution but a scheme of partnership between two equal 
nations, mid contrasted his former position of a British Subject wuh his 
'present' position of a 'Rebel'*—contrasted really the Empire Ideal with 
that of the Commonwealth. He quoted the parallel of business changing 
hands and spoke of stock-taking between the out-going and the in-coming 
partners, and finally assured that we were not interlopers in the domestic 
crisis of England, for it was only if England held India not by force but 
by the silken cord of love, that India herself could help England in 
balancing her budget. 

Speaking at the Minorities Committee, Gandhi gave expression to some 
home truths. He cleared the situation of much of its fog by declaring in 
unambiguous language that the different communities were encouraged to 
press, with all the vehemence at their command, their own respective views, 
and pointed out that this question was not the fulcrum, but the central 
fact was constitution-building. He asked whether it was to settle the 
communal question that the delegates were brought 6,000 miles from their 
homes. They were invited to London to have the satisfaction, before they 
went away, of having built up an honourable and practicable framework 
for the freedom of India, which would await only the imprimatur of the 
approval of Parliament. He twitted Sir Herbert Carr in respect of his 
Minorities' Scheme saying that he would not deprive him and his asso¬ 
ciates of the feeling of satisfaction that evidently actuated them, but, in 
his opinion, what they had done was to dissect a carcaaa Apparently 
Government's scheme was only a scheme for Indians sharing power with 
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not one designed to achieve Responsible Government. “ l 
nd the Congress is entirely out of it, The Congress will 
wander, ’' said ne, “no matter how many years, in the wilderness, rather 
than bend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree of freedom and 
Responsible' Government can never grow.'” .Finally he concluded with that 
mighty vow which nearly cost his life a little while later. “One word more 
as to the so-called J untouchables’ ” said he, “I can understand the claims 
advanced on benalf of other communities, but the claims advanced on 
behalf of the ‘untouchables’ ure to me the vmkindest cut of all. It means 
a perpetual bar sinister. We do not want the ‘untouchables’ to be classi¬ 
fied a? a separate class, Sikhs may remain such in pcrpdwiiy, so may 
Muslims and Christians, Will the untouchables remain untouchables! in 
perpetuity? I would far rather that Hinduism died than that untoucli- 
,ability lived. Those who speak of the political rights of untouchables do 
not know .India and do not know how Indian society is constructed. There¬ 
fore, I want to sa> with all the emphasis I, can command that if I was 
the only person to resist this thing, J. will resist it with my lifd.” On 
the suggested,-arbitration by the Premier, Gandhi was not unwilling to 
such a course provided it reflated only to the Muslims and Sikhs. He 
would not be a party to the separate representation of other • communi¬ 
ties. The Premier asked a plain question on this subject; “Will you, 
each of you, every member of the Committee, sign a request to me, to 
settle tlie' community question and pledge yourself to aeeept iny decision f 
That, I think, is a vary fair offer.” It will be remembered that when 
the decision of the Premier was finally published sometime in June, 1932, 
the question arose whether it was a Governmental decision on a par 
with the rest of the "proposals of the 'White Paper, or whether it was 
the Premier’s Award. The members of the Round Table Conference not 
having all signed such a .request, there could he no award and, there¬ 
fore, tho decision was only a proposal and could not he regarded as 
sacrosanct. 

By the 18th of November, 1931, the Cabinet was fed up with the 
Round Table Conference. Lord Sankey brought a fresh surprise from 
the Premier that day in announcing the latter’s intention to wind up 
tlie Committee after the speeches, and summoning the plenary session 
next week. Mr: Benn speaking for the Opposition protested, pointing 
out that Government were killing the Conference. Sir Samuel iloare 
suggested that they had better face the facts and realise that in the 
circumstances it would he better to bring the chapter to a close and 
await the Premier’s Statemeut regarding the machinery to be- set up 
anew. The Army question was being debated and Gandhi made some 
more plain statements on the subject. Before doing so, he declared his 
intention to wait in England if necessary, as he had gone to London to 
explore every possible avenue to achieve an honourable settlement. The 
Congress; be asserted, was capable of shouldering all responsibilities that 
flow' from Responsible Government, i.e., from a complete control of De¬ 
fence and External Affairs with of course necessary adjustments. The 
Army, lie pointed out, was really an army of occupation and its mem¬ 
bers, no matter to what race they belonged, were all foreigners, because 
he could not sp^ak to them, they could not approach him openly, and 
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ey were taught to regard Congressmen as other than their own 
countrymen. “There is an absolute wall between them and us/' said 
Gandhi. “The British Army/' he said “was there for the defence of 
the British interests, for resisting foreign aggression and putting down 
interna) revolt. ** In fact, these were the purposes of the whole Army. 
But the British Army was there to hold the balance evenly. The whole 
Army must pass under Indian control in its entirety. “But the Army 
would not accept my command/* ^aid Gandhi, “nor the Commander- 
m-Ohief, nor the Sikhs nor the Rajputs. But I expect even so to exer¬ 
cise that command with the goodwill of the British people* The British 
troops, may also be told that they are there to protect, not British in¬ 
terests but India against foreign aggression,” All this, Gandhi «aid 
was only liis dream. He knew that he could not infect the British states¬ 
men or public with tho idea or with the ideal that this dream should he 
their cherished mission, and until that is realized lie would wait till 
eternity, if he could not get control of the Defence, India knew how to 
defend herself./ JVfussalmans and Gurkhas, Sikhs and Rajputs can de¬ 
fend India, The Rajputs arc responsible for a thousand victories, not 
one. 

The fact is that Gandhi had faith in Englishmen some day doing 
their duty, and said, “we must infect the British with that love for 
India, If the British people think that we shall require a century be¬ 
fore that erm be done, then for that century the Congress will wander 
through that terrible fiery ordeal : it must go through that storm of dis¬ 
tress, of misrepresentation and,—if it becomes necessary and if it is 
God*8 will,—a shower of bullets.” He spoke of the safeguards and 
said that although they were stated to be,hi the interests of India, yet 
he would reciprocate Lord Irwin's statement who used Gandhi's name 
and said tliat Gandhi also admitted that they must be In the mutual 
interests of India and England. “I endorse/ 1 said Gandhi, “that 1 do 
not conceive of a single safeguard that will be only in the interests of 
India, not a single safeguard that will not be! also in the interests of 
Britain, provided that we contemplate a partnership, a partnership at 
will and a partnership on absolutely equal terms/' Speaking at the 
plenary session of the Conference, Gandhi made plain to the people as¬ 
sembled, that he was under no delusion'that liberty could he obtained by 
argumentation or even by negotiation. But he felt called upon to point 
out how, after having declared that no decisions won id be taken by the 
test of majority at the Conference or at the Committee, the conveners 
jotted down opinions of a large majority in report aiter report of such 
committees, and did not even mention the name of the tone' dissenting. 
Who was that ‘one 1 ! Was the Congress one of the many parties there? 
He had already claimed that it represented 85 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, How be would claim by right of service, it claimed- to represent 
even the Princes, the landed gentry and the educated classes. All other 
delegates represented sectional interests. The Congress was the one 
body which had no communnlism about it. It had its pjatfonu a uni¬ 
versal one,-recognising no distinction of race, colour or religior It had 
an exalted creed to which it may be (hat people could not come up, but 
the Congress was - a daily growing organisation reaching the remotest 



villages, Yet it was being treated as one of the parties,, but let it be re¬ 
membered that it was* the only body that could deliver the goods, being 
bereft of all communal bias. Some people were feeling that it, was try¬ 
ing to run a parallel Government. [Well would he endorse the charge, 
if it could be run by non-violence, eschewing the dagger of the assassin, 
the poison bowl, the bullet and the spear, 1 A damaging reference had 
been made to the Calcutta Corporation, but it-was only fair to the Mayor, 
who, when called upon by the Congress to explain, owned up the mistake 
and made handsome reparation in regard to the policy of violence. The 
Congress stood not for violence but for non-violence. Hence its Civil 
Disobedience movement. Even ibis was not tolerated. But no one 
could resist it. General Smuts himself could not. What was resisted in 
1908, had to be yielded; jn 1914, Civil Disobedience succeeded in Boraad 
and Bardoli Lord Chelmsford had recognised it- There were a few 
men in England dike Professor Gilbert Murray who would ask Gandhi 
not to think that Englishmen did not suffer when Indians suffered. Lord 
Irwin tried to govern India by his Ordinances. He failed. “Whilst 
there m yet a little sand left in the glass, t* said Gandhi, “I want you to 
understand what the Congress stands for. It stands, for liberty, call it 
by whatever name you will” The difficulty that, Gandhi felt was that 
there' was)not one mind and one definition of any idea recognised by the 
Conference, When words have different meanings and different implica¬ 
tions to different people, no agree incut could be possible. 

A friend had drawn his attention to Jhe Statute of Westminster 
and asked whether he had noted the definition of the word 1 Dominion 
* Yes', he did. The Dominions were enumerated but not defined; They 
could not adopt even the earlier definition of 1926 which was to the 
effect dhat * 'Dominions are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though udited by a cpmmon 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” Egypt was not there- Gandhi felt re¬ 
lieved because he was out of it. He wanted Complete Independence. An 
English statesman had told him that he did not know what Gandhi meant 
. by Complete Independence. Partnership ’ with England ? Yes; part¬ 
nership for mutual benefit. Gandhi only craved for f riendship. A Nation 
of 350 million people does not need the dagger of tbe assassin, the poison 
howl, the sword, the spear or the bullet. It needs simply a will of its 
own, an ability to say *nV and the Nation is to-day learning to say *em>\ 

He then dwelt upon safeguards and pointed out how he bad been in¬ 
formed by three experts that no responsible Minister could carry on ad¬ 
ministration when 80 per cent of the resources are irretrievably mort¬ 
gaged. He was not asking for the protection of the illegitimate interests 
of India. He would not allow the safeguards in Indian interests to be 
prejudicial to English interests. Even Mr. Jay&kar and he did not agree 
on these safeguards; much less could Sir Samuel Hoare and himself., 
“India,” he added, 'Survived many problems, the problems of plague 
and malaria, of .snakes and scorpions and tigers. It will not be baffled. 
For heayeiris sake,, give me, a frail man 62 years gone, a little bit of 
chance. Find a Kttle corner for him and the organisation that he repre- 
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You distrust that organisation* though you may seemingly 
ffie* Do not for one moment differentiate me from the organisation of 
which 'I ain but a drop in the ocean. I am no greater than the organisa¬ 
tion to which I belong, I am infinitely smaller than that organisation, and 
if you find me a place, if you trust me* I invite you to trust the Congress 
also. Your trust in me otherwise is a broken reed. I have no authority 
save what I derive from the Congress. If you will work the Congress for 
all it is worth, then you’Will say, good-bye to terrorism, then you will not 
need terrorism. To-day you have to fight the school of terrorists which 
is there, with your disciplined and organised terrorism, because you. will 
ho blind to the facts or the writing on the wall. Will yon jot see the 
writing that those terrorIsis are writing with their blood, will you not 
see that we do not want bread made of wheat, but wc want the bread of 
liberty, and without that liberty, there are thousands to-day who are 
sworn not to give themselves peace or to give the country peace .** 

When the Conference concluded on the 1st of December, Gandhi 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair and pointed out that they had 
come to the parting of ways and their ways would take different direc¬ 
tions, —the dignity of human nature* he said, required that we nmat face 
the storms of life, M I do not know in what-directions my path would 
lie, but it does not matter to me. Even though "I may have to go in an 
exactly opposite direction, you are still entitled to a vote of thanks from 
the bottom of my heart/' With these ominous worda did he bid good¬ 
bye to the Bound Table Conference. The position then was that one of 
the conditions on which the Congress agreed to participate in the R.T.O, 
the abandonment of stark repression, was altogether broken. Gandhi was 
greatly worried by the ugly situation developing in Bengal and U.P., as 
lie considered that the sanctioning of the repressive policy li* India wife 
wholly inconsistent with the desire expressed in London to part with 
power and give India freedom. 

When Gandhi had left for the Round Table Conference* there was 
the understanding that an enquiry should be held into the allegations of 
Police excesses in connection with the collection, of Revenue in Bardoli. 
Mr. R, G* Gordon* I.G.S., was appointed special officer, with powers under 
the Land Revenue Code, within the District of Surat for the purpose of the 
Bardoli inquiry, which commenced on the 5th of October* *31. Mr. Rhu- 
labkai Desai and Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Congress President, were 
present, the former of whom represented the Congress. At the very out¬ 
set, the Government Pleader objected saying .that Mr. Besai’s appearance 
was unauthorised and irregular and argued that the Congress by its Con¬ 
stitution could only appoint a-legal representative at a special session of 
the Congress, by a resolution duly passed. The objection was over-ruled. 
It was agreed by both sides that the people should pay Revenue to the 
utmost of their capacity. They must even borrow and pay if they were 
not amongst the Satyagrahis that had suffered substantially. Mr, Desai 
quoted various letters, articles and telegrams, amongst which there was a 
telegram from Bardoli that ‘Ray am* village was raided by the Collector ac¬ 
companied by 15 policemen. Also the villages of Tiinberva, Bajapiirc* 
Lambba* Manekpore. Navafaly* of Valod Godlie, Alghod and Jamania* 
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The inquiry proceeded some length. Then the Congress asked for all 
orders of the Government of India and the Government of Bombay which 
had been issued between March 5th and August 28th, because they * * would 
and must throw considerable light on the question of standard which 
referred to in the agreement/ 7 Mr, Gordon was unable to see why Gov- 
ernmcnt should be asked to produce evidence to prove things for them, 
“Presumably before the Congress made these allegations/ 7 he said, “they 
wore in full possession of the material upon which they were 'based, and 
it was for, them to produce their materials and to prove their ease, 7 * The 
inquiry officer said that if there was any definite order of Government to 
which Congress desired to refer, that was a different matter. Thereupon 
the Congress stated the reasons for asking for the papers desired by them 
and they indicated the nature of the documents in the possession of the 
opponents, Mr, Gordon passed the order on 12-11-31: “It is impossible 
to agree to the vague and unreasonable demands made in the reference 
now in question/ 7 Mr. Desai objected to this order which presumed that 
the decision of the Congress to ask for the production of Government 
records was made at that late stage in order to fill up a large hiatus dis¬ 
covered ill their own'evidence, and felt that it was a dear indication to 
the Congress as to the spirit in which the opponents intend to co-operate 
in an inquiry intended for ascertainment of essential facts, and also an 
indication as to their desire to act for 'public good/ “And having regard 
to that spirit, I am the more fortified in the eon elusion to which I have 
regretfully come/* “The trend of the enquiry has appeared to be hostile 
and one-sided/ 7 wrote Vallabhbhai in his Manifesto to the farmers, “but 
1 was prepared to go to the end until our Counsel was satisfied that fur¬ 
ther prosecution of the enquiry was futile/* In fact, the refusal to pro¬ 
duce papers in the possession of the Government removed ihe one salutary 
check on the cross-examination of Government witnesses, and it was real¬ 
ised that “such mutilated inquiry was worse than useless/ 7 Accordingly, 
VaUabbbhai withdrew from the inquiry and sent the following Cable to 
London to Gandhi on 13th November, 7 31:— 

“Examined 62 Khatedars and 71 witnesses belonging to the 
seven out of the eleven villages allowed. Five villages disallowed as 
not falling within the terms of reference. After * important admis¬ 
sions in part cross-examination of the Mamlatdar, first Government 
fitness, inquiry officer held we were not entitled to production and 
section of Government documents of any kind relating to the issues 
•m: inquiry. Trend of inquiry distinctly hostile and one-sided, 

!i . pgaent with Bhulabhai/ withdrew from inquiry today, 

ituation of first class importance was developing, 

1 the destiny, it may be said, of Indian politics for 
agrarian condition of the tenants in the UP., 
dars and Zamindars, was anything but en¬ 
ding. There was no relaxation shown in 
.'/he intermediaries had. neither the sense 
ii government, iior did they understand 
, , : reding the poor cultivators. They 
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were middlemen, happily situated, secure in 'the protection afforded by 
a benevolent Government, free from the cares and worries of labour, and 
u I ways invoking the interference of the authorities on grounds of sedi¬ 
tion, Non-co-operation, lawlessness and, anarchy, of any friends of the 
ryot and public men, who chose to plead his cause. It is one of the trage- 
dies of life in India that whatever service is rendered to the dumb millions, 
especially in administrative and political matters, should be through the 
agency of Congressmen, for, other schools of thought, while they argue 
for the ryot and sincerely sympathise with his causes, do not descend to 
the plane of action. Accordingly the Congressmen in the U.P., were all 
marked and made the victims of the wrath of the Siamradars and Tnluk- 
durs, with the active support of Government. The correspondence about 
the agrarian crisis in the United Provinces relating to the months of 
October, November and December, 1931 has been published, and very 
interesting, but too big to be published here. A short nut sulILi .utly 
detailed summary, however, is included in-the publication by way of ‘Fore¬ 
word.’ to an official publication. 

Immediately after the Delhi Settlement, the United Provinces Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee put themselves in touch with the Provincial 
Gover nment. A large number of letters, were exchanged. Pandit Govind 
B&Uabh Pant was specially appointed by the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee to bring to the notice of Government the various grievances' of the 
people and to put before them the view-point of the Congress. The con¬ 
tinuing agrarian crisis particularly occupied the attention of the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, and the correspondence largely dealt with 
this. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also wrote frequently to the Local Gov¬ 
ernment. Both Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru had several interviews with the Chief Secretary and other officials. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also sought an interview on two occasions with 
His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey but this could not be arranged. 
Gandhi interested himself in the United Provinces agrarian crisis, and 
besides writing to the officials of the Government of India and the Local 
Government, interviewed Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

The condition of the United Provinces peasantry became progres 
sively worse during the months that followed the Delhi Settlement. T 
adequacy of remissions, in spite of the heavy fall hi prices, result 
great distress and this, was intensilied by large numbers of cjecto' 
coercive processes. In many rural areas the tenantry were su' 
reign of terror and atrocities were perpetrated on them 
Provinces Provihcial Congress Committee appointed 
Committees to visit the affected districts and to repop 
agrarian conditions and the distress. These repor* 
dence taken on the spot, were then considered 
Agrarian Enquiry Commitee. The reports 
known as the Pandit Committee, was pul/ 

Meanwhile attempts continued to b 
Provinces Provincial Congress Com ip' 
and suffering peasants. In the 
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diiiji that failing relief' the peasantry would be entitled to defensive 
direct action or Sat.yagralm, In the letter dated August if, ad- 

dby Gandhi to Mr, Emerson, Home Secretary to the Government 
of India, which formed an integral part of the Simla Agreement, it was 
expressly mentioned that ^ if unfortunately any grievance is ao acutely 
I'elt that it becomes a paramount duty of the Congress to seek some 
method of relief, in the absence of an enquiry, in the shape ot defensive 
direct action, the Congress should be held free to adopt such remedy, 
notwithstanding the suspension of Civil Disobedience/' Tins statement 
of the position of the Congress was noted in the reply of Mr, Emerson to 
Gandhi, dated August 27, 

It may be added that the President of the Congress, Sirdar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, addressed the Government of India on several occasions on 
the United Provinces agrarian crisis* 

It will thus be hem that the Congress in the United Provinces did 
everything in their power to eo-operate with the Government in finding 
a solution" of the agrarian problem. Repeated letters were sent af ter the 
Simla Agreement but no relief was forthcoming for the ejected tenants 
and others, and coercive processes and enforced collections, often accom¬ 
panied by physical violence, continued long after the usual period ±or 
collections. 

Before any satisfactory solution was fojtykd for the last season | 
difficulties and ejectments, a new situation arose with the beginning of 
the new Fasli year X33G when the question of fresh collections had to bo 
considered. The peasantry, exhausted and worn out by a continuous 
struggle against heavy odds, had to face a Repetition of this. The remis¬ 
sions announced by the Local Government were considered wholly i ^ade¬ 
quate and no arrangements were made for the ejected tenants or for the 
arrears or for local calamities. On the top of this came the official an¬ 
nouncement in many districts that if the full rent as demanded was not 
paid within a month, even the remissions sanctioned might be withdrawn. 
Further, it was stated that the tenants could only raise any objections 
after they had paid up the rent demanded. Those announcements brought 
about an Immediate crisis. It has to he borne in mind that in fixing the 
remissions neither the Congress nor any other representative of the 
tenants was consulted. 

The Allahabad District Congress Committed raised the issue im- 
mediately after the official announcements were made*, and pointed out 
that it was not possible for the peasantry to pay the amounts demanded. 
Most other districts were in the same or in a worse position. The Local 
Government was again approached and it was pointed out how unfairly 
the tenants were being treated in regard to remissions, ejectments, 
arrears and local calamities. A Conference was arranged between some 
local officials and the Settlement Commissioner on the one hand and Con¬ 
gress representatives on the other, in order to discuss specially the case 
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of Allahabad District as exemplifying most districts in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. This Conference proved ineffective, as it was stated on behalf 
of Government that they were not prepared to discuss any of the vital 
matters in issue. They ecu Id only discuss the application of the rules 
already laid down by them. The crux of the problem was thus not touched. 

During the last months repeated attempts were made on behalf of 
the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee to arrange a Con¬ 
ference with representatives of the Local Government who would be in 
a position to discuss all the aspects of the problem. The Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee appointed a special committee with full powers to ne¬ 
gotiate with Government. These attempts did not succeed either. 

In the course of the correspondence it was made clear on behalf of 
the Congress that they were prepared to accept any solution, however 
arrived at, provided it gave sufficient relief to the peasantry. When the 
time for collections came, advice was repeatedly sought by the tenants 
as to what they should do. The United Provinces Congress Committee 
wished to take no steps to put an end to negotiations which might result 
in a settlement. At the same time, they could not remain, silent when 
advice was sought and they could not advise payment of a demand which, 
they were convinced, was grossly unfair and likely to rum the peasantry 
whom they represented. The Congress thereupon, after obtaining per¬ 
mission therefor from the President of the All-India Congress Committee, 
advised the peasantry to withhold payment, of rent" and revenue tempo¬ 
rarily, pending negotiations. They made it clear, however, that they 
were ready and walling to negotiate and, as soon as relief was given, to 
vary their advice. They further suggested to the Government that they 
would withdraw their advice, as to withholding payment if Government 
would suspend .collections while negotiations ivere going on. The sug¬ 
gestion was not accepted by Government who wanted the advice to be 
withdrawn first. The United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee 
had no alternative left but to repeat its advice to the peasantry to with¬ 
hold payment In spite of these developments, the Provincial Congress 
Committee adhered to the position that it was prepared to explore all 
avenues leading to a settlement and to withdraw its advice regarding 
non-payment as soon as sufficient relief was in sight or collections were 
suspended. Government’s view was to meet popular representatives at 
a Conference only if, as they called it, the No-tax ca mpaign was suspend¬ 
ed. But on their own part they had put into prison hundreds of Con¬ 
gressmen ‘sharp shooting’, so to speak, all tall poppies and all earnest 
workers—a policy which culminated in the arrest of Jawaliarlal and 
She r tv an i and Purshottamdas Tan dori 5 days before the arrival of Gandhi 
from England. As a matter of fact, Jawaharlal and Shemvani had been 
served notices that they should not leave their places. Jawaharlal soon 
after had attended a meeting of the "Working Committee on the eve of 
Gandhi’s return to Bombay. He could not possibly obey this order us 
against the imperious, public calls on his time and personal presence at 
various important meetings, and when he broke the order, he was arrested 
and so was Shenvahi and botli were subsequently sentenced for breach of 
Internment orders. 
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Then there was the third centre of strife in Bengal During the 
period of -truce, atrocious scenes were enacted. They were pi’obably 
meant as reprisals agnimt the terrorist outrages in the district* A non- 
official Committee of Enquiry was appointed on the happenings In the 
town and district of Chittagong on August 31 ^ 1931, and the three subse¬ 
quent days. Certain non-official Europeans end hooligans broke sr night 
into the premises of a Printing Press and with huge hammers and iron 
rods broke the machinery and belaboured the manager and others con¬ 
nected with the Press. The Working Committee having considered the 
report on the 27th, 28th and 29th November 1031 at Delhi, recorded “its 
severe condemnation of the local Police and Magistracy who, with the 
assistance of certain non-official Europeans and hooligans, inflicted ter¬ 
rible losses and indignities on innocent people in pursuance of a policy pf 
terrorization.” The Committee noted with satisfaction that there was 
no communal strife in Chittagong in spite of deliberate efforts to create 
one by the employment of hooligans whose activities were intended to 
give the occurrence a communal colour. The Committee was of opinion 
that “the least that the Government of Bengal should do was to compen¬ 
sate those who had suffered and to punish all those whose responsibility 
for the incidents was established.” While the people outside the Jails 
were being thus victimized by the 'Black and Tan * methods oi Bengal, 
those inside jails and detention camps were being subjected to even more 
severe treatment* The tragedy which had occurred in the XfijLi Deten¬ 
tion Camp for detenus resulted in the death of two and in injury to 20 
detenus. The Working Committee “while awaiting the report of the 
commission of enquiry appointed by the Government/ 7 felt that “the 
Government were specially responsible for the lives and well-being of 
unarmed men detained in custody by Government without trial, against 
whose detention the Nation had for long protested j and the callous dis¬ 
regard of this fundamental duty must be mot with punishment of those 
who were guilty.” It was at this same meeting that the TJ.P* situation 
was considered and the Working Committee expressed the opinion that 
the question of defensive action should first be considered by the 1J .P. 
P*C.C., before permission could be granted, as asked for by the Allahabad 
District Congress Committee, “to offer Satyagraha as against the pre¬ 
sent agrarian policy of the IIP. Government, and in particular the op¬ 
pressive collection of rent and revenue at a time when the agriculturists 
were unable to pay on account of acute economic depression. The Com¬ 
mittee accordingly referred the application to the IlP.P.CyC. and in the 
event of its being of opinion that the ease was a fit one for defensive 
Satyagralia on the part of the agriculturists in terms of the Simla Agree¬ 
ment dated August 27th, 1931, the Committee authorised the President 
of the Congress' to consider the application and to give such decision on it 
as he may consider necessary. 

Incidentally we itcay add that the Working Committee at this very 
meeting protested against the proposal to impose an additional duty on 
Balt as a breach of faith by the Government of India regarding the im¬ 
plications -of the Delhi Settlement. It passed another resolution regard¬ 
ing Currency and Exchange policy. It will he remembered that on 
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September 21, the Bank of England took a three-day holiday in view of 
the shortage of its gold, and England went oft! the Gold Standard ** The 
problem at issue was whether the Indian rupee, was to be tied clown to 
the coat tails of the pound Kteriidg or whether it should be left to find its 
own level in terms of gold. The former course which was adopted by 
Government was conceived solely in the interests of England so os to pro- 
Vide mtsr alia a back-door preference for Britain’s imports into India, 
and deplete the gold resources of the Indians. A resolution was passed 
to this effect. 

There was a fourth fire kindled by Government at the Northern gate¬ 
way of India, The Khudai Khidmatgars have figured already in the 
history of India as well as in these pages. They are a splendid lot,— 
these Frontier men who had been brought together and drilled and disci¬ 
plined for national 1\ on-co-operation. There were over a lakh of these 
who were working under the guidance and inspiration of Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan Saheb. These Khudai Khidmatgars were till the month of 
August unattached to the Congress* Gandhi had, ever since the truce, 
been striving to obtain permission to go to the Frontier and study the* 
organisation which liad given such a wonderful account of itself. He 
had asked Lord Irwin for permission in this behalf but they said ‘not 
yet ? . The same answer was being repeated throughout the year, and- so 
he had sent Devadas Gandhi to the Frontier Province, and this young 
friend produced a marvellous Report winch was considered by the Work 
mg Committee, and a great achievement was wrought when the Khudai 
KMdmatgars were made a part of the Congress organisation. Willi this 
culminating act, the organisation should have been above all suspicion 
but Government were not willing to allow a seemingly semi-military-or¬ 
ganisation—albeit they were Congress volunteers—with band and bugle, 
dressed cap-a-pie in red robes and owning allegiance to a towering per¬ 
sonality who, by his character, humanity, sacrifices and services had al¬ 
ready earned the title of Frontier Gandhi and been fast becoming the 
observed of all observers, the cynosure of all eyes. Who knows, beneath 
his meek countenance and Saiyagrahi looks, there might not be a deep 
design to set up a buffer State on the Frontier, to tract an alliance with 
the Amir, to befriend the Tribes on the Frontier, and to lead an expedi¬ 
tion into India? A lakh of red rojbed army—Balkans alt. They were not 
to be trusted* And so, on the pretext that Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan did 
not co-operate with Government because he did not care to attend a Dur¬ 
bar held by the Chief Commissionex* of the N.W.F. Province, and preach¬ 
ed Complete Independence; the innocent Khan Saheb and his devoted and 
equally innocent brother,. Dr, Khan Saheb, were put into prison just a 
few days before Gandhi *s return lo India in 1931, 

The Patbans joined the Non-violence Movement under the influence 
of Padshah Khan {Frontier Gandhi) who had first come in contact with 
Gandhi in 1920 in Calcutta while Dr, Khan Saheb came to know him only 
in 1933 after his (Dr.'s) release from jail. 

The origin of the Red Shirt Movement thus described by Dr, Khan 
Saheb in his article u Frontier Revolution” contributed to the memorable 




volume In. connection with Gandhi’s 76th Birthday (October 2, 1944), 
“The starting of the Bed Shirts was a historic event and their conversion 
to non-violence was even more so. One day after the* meeting of the 
Afghan Jirga in September 1929, Padshah Khan collected a few workers 
to discuss the formation of a volunteer corps who would servo humanity 
irrespective of any religious or other prejudice. So lie gave the name 
Kkudm Khidmutgars (Servants'of God) far the organisation* In the be¬ 
ginning, the uniform was just of white Khadi which got dirty very soon. 
One of the volunteers dyed his cloth in a solution of red brick and the 
first Bed Shirt was born The first official meeting of the Bed Shirts wan 
hAd on April 18, 13, 1930 a few days before the starting of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. About 200 Bed Shirts attended, C> D, started 
on April 23, 1930. Badshah Khan was arrested before 1m reached Pesha¬ 
war. There was firing by the Police. Next day when the Police were 
taking Badshah Khan towards Mardftix in a car, people lay on the road to 
stop the car. But he told them that they should allow the Military to take 
him away. 

“ At Utmauzai nest day, a meeting was to be held and there was the 
possibility of an outbreak of violence. So I'motored clown from Peshawar 
to Utmaimai and reached the place a couple of hours before the appointed 
time and’ was successful in taking away whatever arms she- people had 
with them. When 1 finished* my speech (my first political one) I was 
told that the guides cavalry had arrived. I announced that those who were 
not prepared to face the situation should leave the meeting. But none left. 

Thus, by the time Gandhi returned to India, a pretty mom whs created. 
In Gujarat the enquiry into excesses which was .promised to Gandhi and 
on the promise of which he had left for London, proved abortive on the 
13th November. Let it be noted that it was not an impetuous and ex¬ 
plosive Yallnbkbhai that resiled from the enquiry in a fit of disgust, hut 
it was the sober and sedate Bhulabhai that withdrew after due delibera¬ 
tion, In U. P. the partial relief that was given by the landlords through 
the influence and intervention of Government was inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory and Government would not meet popular representatives unless 
they ate the humble pie and withdrew their injunction advising suspension 
of rent The situation that was thus developed led to the arrest, as already 
mentioned, of Jawaharlal and Sherwam* five days before Gandhi’s return, 
and although the news was wirelessed to the steamer on which Gandhi 
was sailing home, it was withheld from him, G&ffar Khan and kij* brother 
and sou were detained as State prisoners from the N,W*F. Province. The 
Bengal situation did not consist of one occurrence or one event, although 
the happenings at Chittagong and Hijli constituted two such, but one 
festering acre that had been left open for long and appeared to be destined 
to remain open and raw for an unlimited length of time. 

It was in the midst of such a situation that Gandhi returned to Bom¬ 
bay on the morning of the 28th December, 1931. 
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CHAPTER I 

Back to the Wilderness * 

There were gathered in Bombay representatives of all parts and Pro¬ 
vinces of India t.o accord a lilting welcome to the Tribune of the People. 
Gandhi greeted the friends that went on board the steamer to welcome 
him, patting many, thumping a few and pulling the venerable Abbas 
Tyabji by bis beard There was a formal welcome m one ox the Ilalls ot 
Customs House and then a procession in the streets ox Bombay which kings 
might envy in their own country, but winch political leaders and ambitious 
statesmen always get from an admiring populace. How much more than 
should the people of India have felt when they were welcoming not an 
adventurer carving out a kingdom, not a statesman wringing out conces¬ 
sions from an unwilling monarch, not a warrior decorated with marks of 
honour for deeds of prowess on the battle-field, but a Saint and Satyagrahi 
who had renounced the world yet was of it and in it, who had no axe to 
grind but was himself being ground down between the mill-stones of an 
active legalised terrorism above and a passive impotent thraldom below, 
whose only purpose in life was the emancipation of his Motherland and 
the evolution of a feeling of fellowship, friendliness, and fraternity 
amongst the nations of the world. That day the memfolk of Bombay were 
on the roads and the womenfolk were gathered on the balconies of the 
sky-scrapers of the city. Almost the first thing that Gandhi did was to 
address the public of Bom bay indeed the people were assembled on the 
Azad Mai dan—and in grave and solemn tones, Gandhi poured out his 
heart to the vast concourse of men and women before him, saying that he 
would strive his best and strain every nerve to work for peace. 

In this speech, he again repeated his terrific vow that he would not 
have the dismemberment of the * untouch ables* from the Hindu fold and 
would resist any attempts that way, with his very life. Let it be confessed 
that neither on this occasion, nor when he had spoken at the Minorities 
Committee in London, did it occur to any one that Gandhi would on this 
issue declare a fast unto death. Either the vow escaped attention altogether 
or it made no further impression upon the hearers 1 and the readers' minds 
than as a piece of the usual rhetoric. But everyone knows that Gandhi in¬ 
dulges in no exaggeration and never allows himself to make any wild 
statement. His' * yea' is *yea ? >ftnd his *no J is *ilo', They must be taken at 
their value and do not admit of any ‘bear' and ‘bull' transactions. 

For three days together, Gandhi was acquainting himself with the 
woes of the different Provinces, What was he to do! Here was Subash 
Balm with four companions from Bengal, who, though they chose to meet 
Gandhi independently and severally, still gave the same account of fte- 
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pression following on the Bengal Ordinance. The U. I', friends had their 
Ordinance, and the N.W.F. had its Ordinance. During the truce period, 
these Ordinances were holding the field. Gandhi playfully called these 
Ordinances his New Year gifts from Lord Willingdon. But he was not 
the man to plunge the country into the depths of suffering without ex¬ 
ploring like a true Satyagrahi every avenue to peace. Deputations were 
waiting on him from morning to evening and repeating the same tale of 
official excesses in Province after Province. The country was passing 
through dire distress and depression. As yet Karnataka got no relief in 
spite of the long struggle it was engaged in In Andhra, the taxes were 
to be raised in periodical revisions of settlement by 18% per cent and the 
Governor of Madras was threatening the promulgation of an Ordinance 
if the people should talk of the suspension of payment of taxes. 

These were the woes of the country narrated to Gandhi by his friends. 
He himself had a tale of woe to tell his friends, which he brought from 
London, Ho was never walling to go to the It.T.C, The shadows of the 
coming Conference were cast even in the months of duly and. August, But 
the Working Committee had insisted on his going. He had an oppor¬ 
tunity later, on the ground of breach of the truce, of avoiding the London 
visit." But the Labour Government was anxious that he should he bundled 
into the steamer somehow. He went to London and saw things for himself. 
The first thing he told his colleagues on return was that the actualization 
of a thing was quite different from its visualisation. He knew the Moderate 
mentality in India but he was not prepared for the scenes enacted in Lon¬ 
don. lie knew the temperament of the Muslims and their reactionary 
bent of mind, but he was not prepared for the vivisection that was practised 
at the R.T.C. He had made up his mind that the Congress should not lend 
its support thereafter to any kind of communalism. Its cult must be pne 
of pure and unadulterated Nationalism. He said that India had no chance 
\ if she went on dallying with the communal problem in the same old fashion, 
j He wanted an assurance from Ills Mussulman and Sikh friends that they 
would agree to any future Constitution of India being fashioned,- only on 
Whe basis of Indian Nationalism untainted by any communal considerations. 
He was really tormented by these thoughts and experiences and had to face 
the situation in front of him with calmness and equanimity—qualities that 
have never failed him. He had abundant eoniidenee in himself and in his 
countrymen.' They had trusted him and he returned the trust. He saw a 
huge chasm before him. Could he bridge it, or should he make a bridge of 
men, living and dead, on which to cross-the yawning gulf! With these 
conflicts surging in his breast, with this storm raging in his bosom, he set 
about his business. The Working Committee was with him. It was not a 
Committee of fourteen colleagues that he was counting upon., The country 
was his Working Committee, Accordingly he gave a telegram to Lord 
Willingdon which got a reply--long, detailed, and minatory. Gandhi- 
sent a rejoinder without any avail. We give below the telegram in ex- 
Umo :— 

1. Telegram from Mr, Gandhi, to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated the 23th December, 1931. 
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**1 was unprepared on landing yesterday to find Frontier and 
UP- Ordinances, shootings in Frontier and arrests of valued com¬ 
rades in both, on top of Bengal Ordinance, awaiting me, I do not 
know whether I am to regard these as indication that friendly rela¬ 
tions between ns are closed or whether you expect me still to see yon 
and receive guidance from you as to course I am to pursue in advising 
Congress. I would esteem wire in reply.” 

2. Telegram from the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, to 
Mr. Gandhi, dated the 31st December, 1931, No. 306 C. 

44 His Excellency desires me to thank'-you for your telegram of 
the 29th instant in which you refer to Bengal and United Provinces 
and TJiJWJP.P. Ordinances. In regard to Bengal it has been and is 
necessary for Government to take all possible measures to prevent 
dastardly assassination of their officers and private citizens, 

f< 2. His Excellency wishes me to say that he and Ms Govern¬ 
ment desire to have friendly relations with all political parties and 
with all sections of the public and, in particular, to securing co¬ 
operation of all in great work of constitutional reforms winch they 
are determined to push forward with minimum delay- Co-operation, 
however, must be mutual. His Excellency and his Government can¬ 
not reconcile activities of Congress in the United Provinces and 
N.W.F-F. with spirit of friendly co-operation which good of India 
demands, 

1 J 3. As regards United Provinces, you are doubtless aware that 
while the Local Government were engaged hi devising means to give 
all possible relief in the existing situation, the Provincial Congress 
Committee authorised a No-rent campaign which is now being vigor¬ 
ously pursued by Congress organisations in that Province. This action 
on the part of the Congress bodies has compelled Government to take 
measures to prevent a general state of disorder apd spreading of class 
and communal hatred which the campaign, if continued imchecked, 
would inevitably involve. 

* *4. In North-West Frontier Province, Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
bodies he controlled have continuously engaged in itetivities against 
Government and in fomenting racial hatred. He and his friends have 
persistently refused all overtures by the Chief Commissioner to secure 
their co-operation, and, rejecting the declaration of the Prime Min¬ 
ister, have declared in favour of Complete Independence* Abdul 
Gaffar Khan lias delivered numerous speeches open to no other con¬ 
struction than an incitement to revolution, and his adherents have 
attempted to stir trouble in tribal area. The Chief Commissioner, 
with the approval of His Excellency's Government, has shown utmost 
forbearance and to the last moment continued his efforts to secure 
assistance of Abdul Gaffar in carrying into effect, with the least pos¬ 
sible delay, the intentions of His Majesty's Government regarding 
constitutional reforms in the Province* The Government refrained 
from taking special measures until activities of Abdul Gaffar Khan 
and his associates and, in particular, open and intensive preparation 
for an early conflict with Government, created a situation of fuch 
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grave menace to peace of Province and of tribal areas! as to make it 
impossible further to delay action. His Excellency understands that 
Abdul (Jaffar Khan was in August last made responsible for lending 
Congress movement in Province; and that volunteers’ organisations 
he controlled were specially recognised by All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee as Congress organisations'. Hie Excellency desires me to make 
it clear that Ids responsibilities for peace and order make it impos¬ 
sible for him to have any dealing with persons or organisations upon 
whom rests the responsibility for activities above outlined. You have 
yourself been absent from India on the business of Round Table Con¬ 
ference, and in the light of the attitude which you have observed 
there, His Excellency is unwilling to believe that you have personally 
any share in responsibility for, or that yon approve of, recent acti¬ 
vities of Congress in the United Provinces and North-West Frontier 
Province. If this is so, he is willing to sec you. and to give you his 
views as to the way in which, you can best exert your influence to 
maintain a spirit of co-operation which animated proceedings of Round 
Table Conference, but His Excellency feels hound to emphasise that 
he will not be prepared to discuss with you measures which Govern¬ 
ment of India, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, 
have found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, United Provinces and 
North-West Frontier Province. These measures must in any ease 
be kept in force until they have served the purpose for which they 
were imposed, namely, presentation of law and order essential to good 
Government. On receipt of your reply, His Excellency proposes to 
publish this correspondence.” 

3. Telegram from Mr. Gandhi, to the Private Secretary to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, dated the 1st January, 1932. 

“I thank His Excellency for wire in reply to mine of 29th in¬ 
stant. It grieves me, for. His Excellency has rejected, in a manner 
hardly befitting his high position, an advance made in friendliest 
spirit. I had approached as seeker wanting light on questions, while 
I desired to understand Government version of very serious and 
extraordinary measures to which I made reference. Instead of ap¬ 
preciating my advance. His Excellency has rejected it by asking me 
to repudiate my valued colleagues in advance and telling me that, 
even if d become guilty of such dishonourable conduct and sought an 
interview, I could not even discuss these matters of vital importance 
to the Nation. 

“In my opinion, constitutional issue dwindles into insignificance 
in face of Ordinances and acts which must, if not mot with stubborn 
resistance, end in utter demoralisation of Nation. I hope no self- 
respecting Indian will run the risk of killing national spirit for a 
doubtful contingency of securing a Constitution, to work which no 
Nation with a stamina may he left. Bet me also point out that, as to 
tlie Frontier Province, your telegram contains a narration of facta 
which, on face of them, furnish no warrant for arrests of popular 
leaders, passing of extra-legal Ordinance, making life and property 
utterly insecure, and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds for daring 
to hold demonstrations against arrests of their trusted leaders. If 
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Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar asserted the right of Complete Indepen¬ 
dence, it was a natural claim and the claim made with impunity by the 
Congress at Lahore in 1929, and by me with energy put before the 
British Government in London. Moreover let me remind the Viceroy 
that despite knowledge on Government’s part that Congress man¬ 
date contained such claim, I was invited to attend London Confer¬ 
ence as Congress delegate. Nor am I able to detect in a mere refusal 
to attend Durbar an offence warranting summary imprisonment. If 
Khan Salicb was fomenting racial hatred, it was undoubtedly regret¬ 
table. I have his own declarations to the contrary made to me, but 
assuming that he did foment: racial hatred, he was entitled to open 
trial, where he could have defended himself against accusation. Re¬ 
garding United Provinces, His Excellency is surely misinformed, be¬ 
cause there was no 'No-raif campaign authorised by Congress, but 
whilst negotiations were proceeding between Government and Con¬ 
gress representatives, the time for collection of rents actually arrived 
and rents began to be demanded. Congressmen were, therefore, 
obliged to advise tenants to suspend payment pending the result of 
the negotiations, and Mr. Skerwani had offered on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress to withdraw this advice if the authorities suspended collections 
pending negotiations. I venture to suggest that this is not a matter 
which can be so summarily dismissed as your wire has done. Con¬ 
troversy In the United Provinces is of long standing and involves 
well-being of millions of peasantry known to be economically ground 
down. Any Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in its 
charge would welcome voluntary co-operation of a body like the 
Congress, which admittedly exercises great influence over the masses 
and wlfoae one ambition is to serve them faithfully; and let me add 
that I regard the withholding of payment of taxes as an inalienable 
ancient and natural right of a people who have exhausted all other 
means of see king freedom from an unbearable economic burden. 1 
must repudiate suggestion that the Congress has slightest desire to 
promote disorder in any shape or form. 

“As to Bengal, the Congress is at one with the Government in 
condemning assassination and should heartily co-operate with the 
Government in measures that may be found necessary to stamp out 
such crimes. But whilst the Congress would condemn in unmeasur¬ 
ed terms the methods of terrorism, it can in no way associate itself 
with Government terrorism as is betrayed by the Bengal Ordinance 
and acts done thereunder, but must resist, within the limits of its 
prescribed creed of non-violence, such measures of legalised Govern¬ 
ment terrorism. I heartily assent to the proposition laid flown in your 
telegram that co-opcration must be mutual, but your telegram leads 
me irresistibly to Die conclusion that His Excellency demands eo- 
operation from the Congress without returning any on behalf of 
Government. I can read in no other way his peremptory refusal to 
discuss these matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, have at 
least two sides. Popular side I have put, as iT understand it, hut be¬ 
fore committing myself to definite judgment, I was anxious to under- 
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stand the other side, i.e. :> the Government .side, and then tender my 
advice to the Congress, 

“With reference to the last paragraph of your telegram, I may 
not repudiate moral 1 liability for the action? of my colleagues, whe¬ 
ther in the Frontier Province or m the United Provinces, but I con¬ 
fess that I was ignorant of the detailed actions and activities of my 
colleagues whilst 1 was absent from India, and it w as because if was 
necessary for me to advise and guide the Working Committee of the 
Congress and in order to complete my knowledge, I sought with an 
open mind and with the best of intentions an interview with His Ex¬ 
cellency and deliberately asked for his guidance. \ cannot conceal 
from His Excellency my opinion that the reply he has condescended 
to send was hardly a return for my friendly and well meant approach, 
and if it is not yet too late, J would ask His Excellency tn reconsider 
his decision and see me as a friend without imposing any eonditicnis 
whatsoever as to the scope or subject of discussion, and I, on my part, 
can promise that I would study with an open mind all the facts that 
he might put before me, I would unhesitatingly and willingly go to 
the respective Provinces and, with the aid of the authorities, study 
both sides of the question and if I came to the conclusion after such 
a study that the people were in the wrong and the Working Com¬ 
mit! ee including myself were misled as to the correct position and 
that the Government was right, I should have no hesitation whatso¬ 
ever in malting that open confession and guiding the Congress accord¬ 
ingly. 

“Along with hiy desire and willingness to co-operate with Gov¬ 
ernment, I must place my limitations before His Excellency. Non¬ 
violence is my absolute creed. I believe that Civil Disobedience is not 
only the natural right of people, especially when they have no effect¬ 
ive voice in their own Government, hut that it also k an effective 
substitute for violence or armed rebellion. J can never, therefore, 
deny my creed. In pursuance thereof and on the strength of nncon¬ 
tradicted reports, supported by recent activities of the Government 
of India, to the effect that there may be no other opportunity for me 
to guide the public, the Working Committee has accepted my advice 
and passed resolutions tentatively sketching a plan of Oiv.il Disobe¬ 
dience. X am sending herewith text of the resolution. If His Excel¬ 
lency thinks it worth while to see me, operation of the resolution will 
be suspended pending our discussion, in the hope that it may result 
in the resolution being finally given up. I admit that correspondence 
between His Excellency and myself is of such grave importance as 
not to brook delay in publication. I am, therefore, sending my tele¬ 
gram, your reply, this rejoinder and the Working Committeek reso¬ 
lution for publication. '* 

RESOLUTION OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

“The Working Committee has heard Mahatma Gandhi’s account 
of his visit to the West and considered the situation created by the 
extraordinary Ordinances promulgated in Bengal* United Provinces 
and the Frontier Province and by the actions of the authorities, in- 
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; the numerous arrests made, among those of IChaii Abdul 
Khan, Mr* Slierwani and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and by 
the shootings in the Frontier Province of innocent men resulting in 
many deaths and many more being injured. The Working Com¬ 
mittee has also seen the telegram from His Excellency the Viceroy in 
reply to the telegram sent by Mahatma Gandhi to him. 

‘‘The Working Committee is of opinion that these several acts, 
and others of JessV gravity, that have taken place in some other Pro¬ 
vinces, and the telegram from His Excellency, seem to make further 
co-operation with the Government on the part of the Congress utterly 
impossible unless the Government policy is radically changed. These 
acts and the telegram betray no intention on the part of the bureau¬ 
cracy to hand over power to the people and are calculated to demora¬ 
lise the Nation. They also betray a want of faith in the Congress 
from which co-operation is expected by the Government. 

“The Working Committee yields to no one in its abhorrence of 
terrorism, on any account whatsoever, resorted by individuate, such 
as was recently witnessed m Bengal, but it condemns with equal force 
terrorism practised by Government as shown by its recent acts and 
Ordinances. The Working Committee marks the deep national hu¬ 
miliation over the assassination committed by two girls in Gomilla 
and is firmly convinced that such crime does great harm to the Na¬ 
tion, especially when through its greatest political mouth-piece—the 
Congress—it is pledged to non-violence for achieving Swamp But 
the Working Committee can see no justification whatsoever for the 
Bengak Ordinance whieh seeks to punish a whole people for the errmo 
of a few. The real remedy lies in dealing with the known cause that 
promjjts such crime, 

“If the Bengal Ordinance has no justification for its existence, 
the Ordinances in the United Provinces and the Frontier Province 
have still less. The Working Committee is of opinion that the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Congress in the U.P. for obtaining agrarian relief 
are and can be shown to be justified. The Working Comm it tee holds 
that it is the unquestionable right of ail people suffering from grave 
economic distress, as the tenantry of vhe United Provinces is admit¬ 
tedly suffering, to withhold payment of taxes if they fail* as hi the 
United Provinces they have failed, to obtain redress by other consti¬ 
tutional methods. 

<f In the arrest and imprisonment of Mr, Shcrwani, the Presi¬ 
dent of the United Provinces Congress Committee, and Pandit Jawa¬ 
harlal Nehru, the Working General Secretary of the Congress, who 
were proceeding to Bombay to confer with Mahatma Gandhi and to 
take part in the meeting of the Working Committee, the Government 
have gone even beyond the limits contemplated by their Ordinance, 
in that there was no question whatsoever of these gentlemen taking 
part, in Bombay, m no-tax campaign in the United Provinces, 

“So far as the Frontier Province is concerned, on the Govern¬ 
ment ? $ own showing, there appears to be no warrant for either the 
promulgation of the Ordinance or the arrest: and imprisonment with¬ 
out trial of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his co-workers. The 
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Working Committee regard;? the shooting in that T rovmce of nino- 
ecnt and unarmed men to he wanton and inhuman, and consulates 
the brave men of the Frontier Province upon their courage and en¬ 
durance and tiie Working Committee has no doubts that, the brave 
people of the Frontier Province would retain their non-violent spirit 
in-spite of the gravest provocations. 

ti The Working Committee caUs upon the Government ox J nciia 
to institute a public and impartial enquiry into the events that have 
led un to the passing of these Ordinances, the necessity ex supersed¬ 
ing the Ordinance Courts of Law and Legislative rpaohmery and the 
necessity of several acts committed thereunder. And thereac er, if a 
proper enquiry is sat up and all facilities are given to the Working 
Committee for the production of evidence, it. will be prepared to ussim 
the enquiry by leading evidence before it. 

“The Working Committee has considered the declaration or the 
Prime Minister made before the Pound Table Conference and the 
debates in the Houses of Parliament, and regards the declaration as 
wholly unsatisfactory and in adequate in teems of the Congress Re¬ 
mand and places on record its opinion that nothing short of .com¬ 
plete Independence carrying full control over the Defence and Lx- 
ternal Affairs and Finance with such Safeguards ns may be demon¬ 
strably necessary in the interest? of the Nation can be regarded by 
the Congress as satisfactory. , 

“The Working Commit!ee notes that the British Government 
was not prepared at the Bound Table Conference to regard the Con¬ 
gress as representing and entitled to speak and act on ochalf of too 
Nation as a whole, without distinction of caste, creed or colour. At 
the same time the Committee recognises with sorrow that eommunal 
harmony could not he attained at the said Conference, i he ^ orimng 
Committee invites the Nation, therefore, to make cease ess effort to 
demonstrate the capacity of the Cong«*B to igrtg* tig Ma « 
a whole and promote an atmosphere that would make a Constitution 
framed on a purely national basis acceptable to the various 'immu¬ 
nities composing the Nation, Meanwhile the W orlmig Conm^ittex is 
prepared to tender co-operation to the Government, provided H 
Excellency the Viceroy reconsiders his telegram and adequate relief 
is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its recent acts free scope 
is left to the Congress in any future further negotiations to prosecute 
the Congress claim for Complete Independence, and the admmistia- 
tion of the country is carried on in consultation with popular repre¬ 
sentatives, pending the attainment of such Independence. 

“In the absence of any satisfactory response from the Govern- 
ment in terms of the foregoing paragraph the Workmg Lommirtee 
will regard it as an indication on the part of the Government that it 
lias reduced to nullity the Delhi Pact, In the event of a satisfactory 
response not forthcoming, the Working Committee calls upon the 
Nation to resume Civil Disobedience including non-payment of taxes 
under the following conditions and illustrative heads *— 

(1) No Province or district or tabsil or village is bound to taxe 
up Civil Disobedience unless the people thereof understand the mm- 
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violent nature ol the struggle with all its implications, and are ready 
to undergo sufferings involving loss of life and property, 

(2) Non-violence must be observed in thought, word and deed 
in the face of the gravest provocation, it being understood that the 
campaign is not one of seeking revenge or inflicting injuries on the 
Oppressor but it is one of converting him through self-suffering and 
self-purification. 

(3) Social boycott with the intention of inflicting injury on 
Government officers, Police or anti-nationalists should not be under¬ 
taken and is wholly inconsistent with the spirit of non-violence, 

(4) It should be borne in mind that non-violent campaigns are 
independent of pecuniary assistance; therefore, there should be no 
hired volunteers hut their bare maintenance and maintenance of the 
dependants of poor men and women who might have been imprisoned 
or killed is permissible wherever it is possible. The Working Com¬ 
mittee, however, expects workers in the cause to continue the struggle 
even though they might have to suffer privations. 

(8) Boycott of all foreign cloth, whether British or of other 
countries* is obligatory under all circumstances. 

(6) All Congressmen and women are expected to use hand-spun 
and hand-woven khaddar to the exclusion of even cloth manufac¬ 
tured in the indigenous raiUs, 

(7) Picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops should he 
vigorously conducted chiefly by women but always m as to ensure 
perfect non-violence, 

(8) Unlicensed manufacture and collection of salt should be 
resumed, 

(9) If processions and demonstrations are organised, only those 
should join them who will stand fai/ei-charges or bullets without 
moving from their respective places. 

(3.0) Even in non-violent war boycott of goods manufactured 
by tlie oppressors is perfectly lawful, inasmuch as it is never the duty 
of the victim to promote or retain commercial relations with the op¬ 
pressor, Therefore, boycott of British goods and concerns should bo 
resumed and vigorously prosecuted. 

(11) Civil breach of non-moral laws and of laws and orders 
injurious to the people wherever it is considered possible and advis¬ 
able may be practised. 

(12) All unjust orders issued under the Ordinances may ho 
civilly disobeyed,'* 


VICEROY’S f NO J 


4, Telegram from the Private Secretary to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, to Mr, Gandhi, dated the 2nd January, 1932, 

No. 3-S,—“His Excellency desires me to acknowledge receipt of 
your telegram of 1st January which has been considered by him and 
his Government, 

“They much regret to observe that under your advice the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee has passed a resolution which involves 
general revival of Civil Disobedience unless certain conditions are 
satisfied which are stated in your telegram and the resolution. 
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“They regard this attitude as the more deplorable m view of 
the declared intentions of His Majesty’s Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to expedite the policy of constitutional reform con¬ 
tained in the Premier’s statement, 

“Eo Government, consistent with the discharge of their respon¬ 
sibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be imposed under the 
menace of unlawful action by any political organisation, nor can the 
Government'of India accept the position implied in your telegram 
that their policy should be dependent on-the judgment of yourself 
as to necessity of measures which Government have taken after the 
most careful and thorough* consideration of the facts, and after all 
other possible remedies had been exhausted. 

“His Excellency and his Government can hardly believe that 
you or the Working Committee contemplate that His Excellency can 
invite you, with the hope of any advahtage, to an interview held under 
the threat of resumption of Civil Disobedience. 

‘ ‘ They must hold you and the Congress responsible for all the 
consequences that may ensue from the action which the Congress 
have announced their, intention of taking, and to meet which, Gov¬ 
ernment will take all necessary measures.” 

GANDHI’S FINAL TELEGRAM 

5. Tfb'gram from Mr. M. K. Gandhi, to the Private Secretary to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, dated the 3rd January, 1932. 

“Thanks your wire even date. I cannot help expressing deep 
regret for decision of His Excellency and his Government, Surely it 
is wrong to describe honest expression of'opinion as threat. May 1 
remind Government that Delhi negotiations were opened and carried 
on whilst Civil Disobedience was on, and that when Pact, was made 
Ciyil Disobedience was not given up but only discontinuedT Inis 
position, was re-asserted and accented by His Excellency and his Gov¬ 
ernment in Simla in September last, prior to my departure for Lon- 
don. Although I had made it clear that under certain circumstances 
Congress - might have to resume^ Civil Disobedience, Government did 
Dot break off negotiations. That it was made clear by Government 
that Civil Disobedience carried with it penalty for disobedience, 
merely proves what civil registers bargain for, but does not in any 
way affect my argument Had Government resented attitude, it was 
open to them not to send ine to London. On the contrary, my departure 
had His Excellency’s blessings. Nor is it fair or correct to suggest 
that I have ever advanced the claim that any policy of Government 
should be dependent on my judgment. But l dq submit tliat any 
popular and constitutional Government would always welcome and 
sympathetically consider suggestions made by public bodies and their 
representatives and assist them with all available information about 
their acts or Ordinances of which public opinion may disapprove, 
claim that my messages have no other meaning than what is suggested 
in last paragraph. Time alone will show whose position was justi¬ 
fied. Meanwhile I wish to assure Government that every endeavour 
will be made bn the part of Congress to carry cm struggle without 
malice and in strictly non-violent manner. It was hardly necessary 
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to remind me that Congress and I, its. humble rep resen tative, are 
responsible for all the consequences of our actions/* 

For the sake of convenience all the telegrams are giver together but 
they cover a range of six days. On the 30th of December, Mr* Bcufchall 
who was commercial representative for India on the R.T.C, had seen 
Gandhi and had a long talk! There was no doubt that CfandhPs attitude 
wqs alarming to the commercial community, and well might fhat be. for 
later events and experiences proved,what a mighty weapon boycott was 
in the hands of the Nation, Yes, but this same Mr. Bentlmll and Ms fellow 
loyalists expressed their view in language which, at this distance of time, 
has lost none of its poignancy* We give some extracts from the 'confi¬ 
dential* circular issued by them:— 

“We went to London determined to achieve some settlement il 
we could, but our determination in that regard was tempered with an 
equal determination that there should be no giving way oil any essen¬ 
tial part of the policy agreed to by the (European) Associated Cham¬ 
bers 6f Commerce in regard to financial and commercial Safeguards, 
and by the European Association on general policy. It was obvious 
to ns, and we had it in mind throughout the Conference, that the 
united forces of the Congress, the Iliiidu S&bha and the (Indian) 
Federated Chambers of Commerce'would be directed towards whittling 
down the Safeguards already proposed/* 

“If yon look at the result of this last session, yon will see that 
Gandhi and the (Indian) Federated Chambers are tumble to point 
tp a single concession wrung from the British Government as the re¬ 
sult of their visit to St* James’ Palace* He handed in India with 
empty hands/’ 

“There was another incident, too, which did him no good. He 
undertook to settle the communal problem and failed before all the 
world, 

“The Muslims were a solid and enthusiastic team: Ali Imam, 
the Nationalist Muslim, caused no division* They played their cards 
with great skill throughout; they promised us support and they gave 
it in - full measure. In return they asked us that we should not forget 
their economic plight in Bengal and we should * without pampering 
them* do what we can to find places for them in European firms, 
so that they may have a chance to improve their material position and 
the general standing of their community/' 

“On the whole, there was one policy of the British Nation and 
the British Community in India, and that was to make up our minds 
on a national policy and to stick to it* . Bui after the general elee- 
tions } tJ}e right wing of the Government made up its mind to break 
up the Conference and to fight the Conference and to fight the Con* 
gross. The Muslims, who do not want responsibility at the Centre, 
were delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their policy and 
tried to get away with Provincial Autonomy, with a- promise or 
Centra] reforms, We had made up our minds that the fight with 
the Congress was inevitable; we felt and said that the sooner it came 
the better, but we made up oar minds that for a crushing success we 
should have all possible friends on our side* The Muslims were 1 ai- 
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right; the Minorities Pact and Government's general attitude en¬ 
sured that. So were the Princes and the Minorities/ 1 

“The important thing to us seemed to be to carry the Hindu in 
the street ns represented by such people as Sapru, Jayakar, Patro 
and others, If we coiild not get them to figln the Congress, we could 
at least ensure that they would not back the Congress, and that, by 
oiio simple method of leaving no doubt in their minds that there was 
to be no going back on the Federal Scheme which broadly was also the 
accepted policy of the European Community, ajrid we acted accord¬ 
ingly, Wo pressed upon the Government that the one substantial 
earnest of good faith which would satisfy these people was to bring 
in the Provincial and Central Constitutions in one place. Provincial 
Autonomy could not be forced upon Indiaj the Muslims alone could 
not work it Congress Provinces facing a bitter Centre present grave 
political difficulties; each Province would be a Calcutta Corporation 
on its own. So we joined with strange companions; Government siiw 
the arguments, and the Conference, Instead of breaking up in dis¬ 
order with 100 per cent. <?£ Hindu political India against us, ended 
in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference, includ¬ 
ing even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was indis¬ 
posed to join die Standing Committee/ J 

“The Muslims have become firm allies of the Europeans They 
are very satisfied with their own position and are prepared to work 
with m*/* 

“It must not, however, be supposed that when we agree that 
Reforms are necessary, we advocate democratic reform in every Pro¬ 
vince. All that we mean is such change in the system of Government 
as will improve its efficiency/' 

These extracts sufficiently show how the Tory Government and its 
allies worked to defeat the object of the declaration that the Labour Gov¬ 
ernment had made promising to concede to India, her due. But it w T on id 
be wrong to believe that the pact between the Muslim reactionaries who 
were prepared to sell their country for a mess of pottage/ and the British 
reactionaries who wanted to keep Indians down for ever, was an im¬ 
promptu performance. The foundations for it were laid in India and Eng¬ 
land long before the second session of the Conference, In fact when 
Gandhi j.i and Lord dr win came to an understanding between themselves, 
those of the reactionary element in India which did net like this alliance 
immediately gathered forces and organized themselves into a united force 
to defeat the Indian Nationalists. It was in Simla, at the head quarters of 
the Indian Government, that a part of this conspiracy was hatched. 

The "Working Committee having picked up the gauntlet thrown by 
Mr. Emerson and Lord WilljRgdoii, the members departed to their places 
and found on return home that they had not much or anything to do. 
Government really took up the fight where it had been left on the 4th 


* Tite recent rt^ elations in the Indian Legislative Assembly wfeout the denis ud of 
H. H. The Aga Khun to be made a Killing Prince of some territory in India, aa a reward for 
liis services at the Hound Table Conference, throw much lurid light on these transactions. 
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Hareh, 198L They had ordered thousands of new lathis during the truce 
period* In fact the truce period was the period of preparation on the part 
of Government for renewed hostilities, the outbreak of which was mum- 
nent almost any month during the truce-and inevitably on Gandhi s return* 
Three Ordinances had already been promulgated and three more were m 
the pocket of the Viceroy, to be released the moment they were called i.or. 
The Government offensive commenced ou the 4th January, 1932. Evei.v 
Congress organisation and every allied organization was banned, and 
Ooiigressnion, whether they did any overt act or not in defiance of the 
Law or the Ordinance, which came to be spoken of as the Lawless Law, were 
got hold of, arrested and. sentenced. We had no reason to complain eithci. 
The truce was at an,end and the drill-master cried, 1 * As you wore . In 
fact, if only the Congressmen had been so desired, they would have found 
their way to their old jails and taken their lodgings in tbeir old quartern 
Cut Government had apparently not the courage required ior such un¬ 
usual and i illegal 1 course. Nor would they like the dramatic settings which 
it would give to the Civil Lisohedience movement, 

While Government began where they had left, the Congress had to 
begin it all over again. The lathi *-charge of Government was a later deve¬ 
lopment in the first movement (1930), In 1932, it war the first friend that 
greeted t|ie Satvagrahis, Lord Willingdori, it was widely believed, hoped 
to be able to put this outbreak in six weeks but six weeks are such a short 
time and Satyagraha is such a long drawn struggle that his hopes' could not 
be realised, Gandhi was intending to go to the Talnkas in Gujarat which \iad 
home the brunt of the struggle in 1930, but before he could do so, he and 
his trusty lieutenant YaUabhbhai were both arrested and spirited away as 
State prisoners in the small hours of the 4th of January, 1932. Khan Saheb 
and'Jawaharlal had already led the van. The rest of the Indian politician 
led the rear. The Satyagrahis came forward in their thousands, in 19 l 1 
they were thirty thousand in number and that was considered a big num¬ 
ber, In 1930-31, within a short ii\tcryal...,?f : . 10 months, niaet I thousand 
iw®juS23fi®S' and"cfiijelren,'were convicted and seuteiiqed' ' "No bne knows 
how many Wfljtt beaten, but the number cannot be leas than 3 or 4 times 
the number imprisoned. People were either beaten down into paralysis 
of all activity, or simply tired down by a "eat and mouse policy. Tlic 
old game of beating prisoners wan renewed. Office secrets were asked to 
be divulged. “Where are your papers, your books, and your lists of 
subscriptions and volunteers?” That was the demand of Goyemment 
and young men were harassed and unutterable things were said, unspeak" 
able punishments were planned and executed. Imagine an advocate of the 
High Court being subjected to the torture of his pubic hair being plucked 
out one by one as a mark of Police displeasure at bis not giving out his 

name and address. 

New occasions called for new Ordinances. Though they wore pro¬ 
mulgated from time to time, it would be convenient to refer to them to¬ 
gether. Reference has already been made to an Ordinance which was issued 
in Bengal while Gandhiji was still in London, It was said to be for the 
purpose of suppressing the terrorist movement in Bengal and for speedier 
trial of offences in connection, therewith. It gave power to any officer of 
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Government authorised by the Local Government to require any person 
whom he suspected to give Ms identity and movements and to arrest and 
detain him for a day for verifying his statements; and in making his arrest 
the officer might use any means that might be necessary. The Local Gov¬ 
ernment might require the occupier or owner 0 f any building to place it at 
the disposal of Government for any time with all its furniture, etc., with 
or without compensation. Similarly a ; District Magistrate could call upon 
the owner or possessor of any article or thing to place it at his disposal, 
with or without compensation. The District Magistrate could prohibit or 
limit access to any building or place including Railways, etc. He could 
also regulate traffic, require a person to submit a return of vehicles or other 
means of transit owned or possessed by him or commandeer the same. He 
could prohibit or regulate sale of arms and ammunition or take possession 
of the same. He might require a land-holder or a teacher or any other 
person to assist in the restoration of Law and Order. He could issue search 
warrants. The Local Government could impose collective fines on the in¬ 
habitants of a particular area, could exempt a particular person or class 
fi oth any liability, and the amount of 11110 apportioned to any individual 
could be recovered as a fine or arrears of Government Revenue* Any dis¬ 
obedience would entail imprisonment of six months, or fine, or both/ The 
Local Government .was authorised to maker rules to pjspveiit communication 
wrtli absconders and secure information of their movements, to prevent 
attacks on persons or property of the King^s subjects, to see are the safety 
oi His Majesty s forces and Police and provide for the custody of prisoners. 
?v> action taken under the Ordinance could be challenged in Civil Courts* 
l^eTv Courts of Criminal jurisdiction known as Special Tribunals or Spe- 
ehn Magistrates might be constituted for trying cases which the Local 
Government might determine for their trial Special rules of procedure 
were laid down for those Special Tribunals. The Special Courts might pro¬ 
ceed under certain conditions with the trial, hi the absence of the accused. 

The United Provinces Emergency Powers Ordinance which was issued 
on the 14th December. 1933, authorised the Local Government to declare 
any dues paid to Government, local authority or laridlorfl, to he a notified 
liability which was, made recoverable as arrears of Land Revenue, The 
Local Government could direct any person, believed to be acting prejudi¬ 
cially to public safety, not to reside in a particular area, to remove himself 
from a particular area, to conduct himself in a particular way* This order 
was to remain in for tie for a month. The Local Government may require 
the owner of a particular land pjr building to place it at the disposal of 
the Government with all its fixtures and furniture, with or without com- 
pensation. The District Magistrate might prohibit or limit access to any 
building or place* require any person to take such order as he might fee 
directed with any vehicle or means of transport in his possession. Any 
authorised officer of Government might require any landholder* local au¬ 
thority, or teacher to assist in the maintenance of Law and Order* ' Any 
person suspected ot instigating non-payment ol a notified liability was 
punishable with imprisonment of two years, or fine, or both. Any person 
inducing a public servant to disregard Jiis duty or dissuading any person 
from entering Police or Military service was punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for & year or fine. 
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A Local Government could jmpose collective fines on the inhabitants 
of a particular area which could he recovered as Land Revenue. Any per¬ 
son repeating the contents of any proscribed document was punishable with 
six months' imprisonment or line. A fine imposed upon a young person 
under 16 years could be realised from Ins parent or guardian, who could 
be convicted to imprisonment in default as if he himself had committed 
the offence. Such order could not be challenged in a Civil Court, 

The three Ordinances relating to the North-West Frontier Province 
were issued on the 24th of December, 1931. One of them ran on the lines 
of the U.P. Ordinance and provided against non-payment of liabilities* 
The other two were known a* NAV.F.F. Emergency Powers Ordinance and 
the N.W.F*P. Unlawful Association Ordinance, Under the former any 
authorised officer could arrest or detain any suspected person for a day 
without warrant, for a period of two mouths which could be extended by 
the Local Government. The Local Government could direct any person to 
enter or remain or not in any area, to remove himself from such area, and 
generally to conduct himself in a particular way for a period of one month, 
A failure to comply with such orders was made punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for two years. The Local Government could take possession of any 
private building. The District Magistrate might regulate, prohibit or 
limit access to any building, and traffic by any road or waterway. The 
Local Government might control the supply and sale of any commodity, 
requiring traders and manufacturers to submit returns of their dealings 
in such commodity or to place the whole or a portion of their stocks at the 
disposal of the Government. Similarly it might require the ownfer of 
any article or thing to place it at the disposal of the Government. Tin 
District Magistrate could require a return of vehicles or any means of 
transport or their possession to be delivered. The District Magistrate 
could regulate the sale of aims and ammunition. The Local Government 
may appoint anybody as Special Police Officer or require a landholder or 
teacher or a local authority to assist in the maintenance of Law and Order, 
The Local Government might require the owner or person in charge of an 
utility service to take any specified action m respect thereof and on failure 
of compliance assume control of such service. The District Magistrate 
could control operation of the post, telegraph, telephone and the wireless, 
intercept articles or messages, require accommodation in any Railway train 
or vessel, order any specified person or goods not to be carried to any 
destination, or exclude or eject any passenger from a train, stop any tram 
at a particular station, and require special conveyance of troops and 
Police. He might depute a Police officer to attend any public meeting even 
though the meeting was held in a private place and the admission was 
, by tickets. Special powers were conferred regarding searches. Any per¬ 
son inducing a public servant to disregard his duties or dissuading a per¬ 
son from entering the Police or Military service, or propagating any state¬ 
ment or rumour likely to create hatred or contempt towards a public ser¬ 
vant or to cause alarm to the public was liable to imprisonment for a year, 
or fine, or both. The Local Government could impose a collective fine on 
the inhabitants of an area which was realisable like Land Revenue, Any 
person repeating the contents of a confidential document was liable to 
imprisonment for six months and fine. Parents or guardians of young men 



under 16 years were liable to pay fines imposed on their wards and in de¬ 
fault to imprisonment. Special Courts under Special Judges, Special 
Magistrates and Summary Courts were constituted and their jurisdictions 
defined and special procedure laid down for trial and appeal, 

Under the other Ordinance, the Local Government might-notify any 
place as a place which is used for an unlawful association and the Magis¬ 
trate could take possession of such a notified place, ejecting therefrom any 
person found i herein. The Magistrate could also take possession of move¬ 
ables and the Local Government might declare them forfeited. Any person 
entering or remaining on a notified place committed criminal trespass. 
The Local Government could forfeit moneys, etc., belonging to an unlaw¬ 
ful association and seize the same and prohibit any person in possession 
of moneys believed to be for an unlairful association from dealing with 
such money except under Government orders. The Local Government 
could authorise the examination of books of such persons or enquiries 
touching the origin and dealings in such moneys. 

On the 4th of January, four new Ordinances were issued known as 
(1) the Emergency Powers Ordinance, (2) Unlawful Instigation Ordi¬ 
nance, (3) Unlawful Association Ordinance, and (4) Prevention of Moles¬ 
tation and Boycott Ordinance. Under the first Ordinance, powers similar 
to those already detailed above were taken relating to arrest and deten¬ 
tion of persons, restricting their movements, commandeering of buildings, 
restricting access to buildings and Railways, controlling traffic, controlling 
supply and sale of any commodity of general use or its seizure, relating to 
control of means of transport, control of sale of arms and ammunition, 
appointment of Special Police Officers, obligation on landlords and teach¬ 
ers, ets., to assist in the maintenance of Law and Order, control of Public 
Utility Services, withholding and interception of articles and messages 
trjpmtted by post, wire or Jiir, commandeering accommodation on ilaiL 
ways and vessels, control of traffic thereon, and attendance of Police offi¬ 
cers at meetings, Similaxdy Special Courts, special procedure, new offences 
and special punishments, were provided as in the case of the Frontier Re¬ 
gulation. ^ The Indian Press Emergency Act was made more stringent 
by a Special Section of the Ordinance, 

Under the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance the Government, could 
notify any liability as a notified liability and- any person instigating non- 
payment of a notified liability could be imprisoned for six months and 
al&'o fined, A person to whom a notified liability was due could ask tire 
Collector and the Collector could realise it as arrears of Land Revenue. 

Under the Unlawful Association Ordinance the Local Government 
could seize, as in the case of the North-West Frontier Province Ordinance 
lef erred to above, and take possession of any buildings, moveable property 
and funds beloxiging to an mil awful association. The Local Government 
coilld also forfeit such funds and require any person in custody of such 
funds not to deal with them except with Government permission* and order 
examination of books, etc., relating to such funds. Any association could p 
be declared unlawful* which, in the opinion of the GovernoT-Generahin- 
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Council, interfered with the administration of bnv/ and Order and consti- 
tuted a danger to tla public peace. 

Under the Prevention of Molestation and Boycott Ordinance, whoever 
molested and boycotted or abetted the molestation or boycott of another 
person was liable to six months' imprisonment or fine. A person was said 
to molest another when he obstructed or used violence or intimidated an- 
other or any one in whom such other person was interested, or loitered at 
or near a bouse of such other person, or persistently followed him from place 
to place, or interfered with his property, or dissuaded any person from en¬ 
tering, approaching or dealing at such place, with a view to cause such 
other person to abstain from doing, or to force him to do, a thing or to 
cause loss to him. Boycott was defined as refusal to deal or do business 
with, or supply goods to, or to let a house or tend to., or to render any 
customary service to, any person or to any one in whom such person is in¬ 
terested, or refusal to do any of the above things on ordinary terms and 
in ordinary course, or abstention from professional or business relations. 
The performance of a mock ceremony resembling a funeral ceremony done 
with intent to annoy a person was declared to be an oifenee punishable 
with imprisonment for six months or with fine. 

It would thus appear that under these Ordinances very wide power* 
were taken and they were extended to practically the whole country. 

When the Ordinance period expired, they were renewed in a con¬ 
solidated form for another term, and in November, 1932, they were vali¬ 
dated by regular legislation. Unlawful associations, molestation and boy¬ 
cotting, and the Press were all brought under the operation of these Ordi¬ 
nances, 

So early as on the 26th of March, 1932, Sir Samuel Hoare in the House 
of Common* admitted that the Ordinances were very drastic and severe. 
They covered almost every activity of Indian life. They were! drawn up 
in that comprehensive form, because **the Government, with the full know¬ 
ledge at their disposal, sincerely believed that they were threatened with 
an attack on the whole basis of Government and that the Ordinances were 
essential if India was to be prevented from drifting into anarchy, M Pandit 
Madaii Mohan Malaviya had sent 1,100 word telegram to England but 
the Postal authorities refused to send it at the prescribed rates. It will be 
remembered that the Press Law (Act XXIII of 1931) passed during the 
truce period expired on October 9th, 1931. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Bid of 1932 contained provisions to place the Press Law (Act XXIII of 
1932) permanently on the Statute Book. The provisions of this Press Law 
resemble those of the Press Act of 1910. Besides the Government of India 
Ordinances and Ordinance Bills or Acts, the Bombay Government brought 
forward, in November, 1932, a Provincial Ordinance Bill in which ade¬ 
quate safeguards were provided against a No-tax campaign as well. Wilful 
refusal to pay the arrears of a notified liability involved a punishment 
of one year’s imprisonment, with or without fine. In prosecutions under 
this section, unless the contrary was proved, it was to be presumed that 
failure or refusal to pay arrears of a notified liability was wilful. All 
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these Ordinances and repressive measures were.in fact under contempla¬ 
tion even m year of truce (1931). The fact is that the Secretary of the 
Bombay Branch of the European Association wrote a letter, in 1931, to 
the Secretary, Home Department, Government of-Bombay, after the pre¬ 
sentation of an address to him on the 15th October, 1931, by the Europeans 
of Poona. The delegation then suggested Government to take firm and 
immediate action in the event of a recrudescence of the Civil Disobedience 
movement,—all this when the R.T.G. was sitting in Loudon, with a view 
ostensibly to conciliate the Congress school of thought,—and made specific 
suggestions that the Congress flag should bo forbidden and likewise, all 
parading or drilling of volunteers, that all ex-Civil' Disobedience men 
should forthwith be bremght under’restraint, treated as enemy subjects in 
war arid interned, that Congress funds shcmld be stopped at the source 
and unearthed by a special Ordinance, that mills which agreed to Congress 
conditions should be made to withdraw their pledges on pain of being de¬ 
nied Rail transit of their goods, that no one should be permitted to benefit 
financially from political agitation and boycott. 

The events of 1932-33 ran on much thcsgamo lines as those of 1930-3L 
Only, the fight was more intensive and more determined The repression 
was ever so much more ruthless and the suffering was ever so much more 
deep. 

The Government offensive started with the arrest of Gandhi and the 
President of the Congress, Sirdar Vallabhbh&i Patel, in the eai4y hours 
of the 4th of January The above mentioned Ordinances of 1932 were 
issued the same morning and extended^ several Provinces. Within the 
next few days, they were .applied to practically the whole country. Many 
Provincial and subordinate Committees, Ashrams, National Schools and 
other National institutions were declared unlawful, and their houses, fur¬ 
niture and funds and other' moveables seized. Most of the leading Con¬ 
gressmen in the country were suddenly clapped.into jails. The Congress 
organisation was thus apparently left without leaders, without funds, and 
even without any local habitation. The Congressmen who had been left 
bellind were not, in spite of this sudden and determined ^woop, without 
resources. Every one took up the work wherever he happened to be. The 
Working Committee had decided that vacancies on it, unlike in 1930, be 
not filled up and Sirdar Vallabhbhai, anticipating his own arrest, had 
made out a list of several persons who would act in his place during' his 
absence, one after another. The Working Committee had transferred all 
its powers to the President, and the President in his turn transferred them 
to his successors who, in their turn, could nominate their own successors 
with similar powers. In the Provinces also, wherever it was possible, the 
whole power of the organisation was delegated to one person and similarly 
these powers percolated to a series of individuals exercising the rights 
of a Congress Committee in Districts, Thanas, Talukas and even villages. 
It was these individuals who came to be popularly known as ‘Dictators.' 

One of the difficulties which faced the organisers of any Civil Dis¬ 
obedience campaign related to the laws which could be selected for dis¬ 
obedience. It is evident that any law and every law may not be disobeyed. 
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The Ordinance with their wide ramifications solved this difficulty for the 
Congress* In the different Provinces different items were selected, while 
there were certain items prescribed from time in time by tile Acting Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress. Thus, picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops and of British goods was an item common to a 11 Provinces. In the 
United Provinces oh a pretty large scale, and in a portion of Bengal, 
non-payment of rent was an important item, dn places in Bihar and 
Bengal, payment of Chauln&ari tax was withheld. In the Central Provin¬ 
ce and the Berars, Karnatak and some places in 1L P., the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and Bihar, Forest Laws were disobeyed. Salt Laws were defined in 
many places by manufacture, collections, or sale of illicit salt Meetings 
and processions were of course prohibited and were held in spite of :such 
prohibition. At an early stage of the struggle, a favourite item of the pro¬ 
gramme was the observance of what came to be known as special days. 
These were in connection /with special events or individuals, or for special 
purposes, e.g., Gandhi Bay, Motilal Day, Frontier. Day, Martyrs Day, 
Flag Day and a number of other days. 

As already stated, the Government had taken possession of Congress 
offices and Ashrams. Attempts were made in many places to get back 
symbolical possession of . these places in Government hands, thus disobey- 
lug the Ordinance which made entry into those places a trespass. These 
attempts came to be known as * raids 1 . Under the Ordinances the service of 
any Press was not available to the Congress. This deficiency was made up 
by the issue of unauthorised bulletins, leaflets, news-sheets, reports, etc., 
which were typed, cyclostyled, duplicated, or oven printed, but without the 
names of the Press or the printers as required by law, sometimes under the 
names of rfon-existent Presses and persons. It is remarkable that in spite 
of Police vigilance these news-sheets and bulletins were issued regularly 
and continued to furnish information to the country, as a whole, of all 
that was happening. The service of the Post-Office and the Telegraph was 
denied to the Congress, and it. established independent postal communica¬ 
tion from the All-India Office to the Provinces. Sometimes the volunteers 
carrying these postal articles were detected and naturally arrested or other- 
■wise dealt with. This system which had really been started towards the 
fatter part of the movement of 1930 was almost perfected in 1932. The 
Government were unable to locate even the offices of the A.LC.G, or the 
Provincial Committees, from whence not only the bulletin?* but also in¬ 
structions for carrying on of the movement emanated, and when once either 
au office or an individual conducting it was located and put out of action, 
another sprang up and carried on the work. Another item which created 
much enthusiasm among the people and, caused not a little embarrassment 
to the Police, was the holding of a session of the Congress following by a 
aeries of Conferences in the Provinces and the Districts all over the coun¬ 
try. In some places an attempt was made to interfere with the regular 
working of the Railways by volunteers pulling the alarm signal in Railway 
trains and bringing them to a stop. An attempt was even made to make 
the Railway working difficult by large numbers of people boarding trains 
without tickets, simply to cause loss to the management, but these found 
no encouragement from responsible quarters and were stopped. 



The Boycott took a most intensive form and special items were select¬ 
ed for concentrated work. Thus in some places separate weeks were de¬ 
voted to intensive propaganda for boycott of foreign cloth, of British medi¬ 
cines, British Banks, Insurance Companies, foreign sugm\ kerosene oil, 
and British goods generally* 

It is not to be supposed that Government after arresting the leaders 
would become quiet and mild. All the powers referred to hi tiro Ordinances 
were used- But there were certain other forms of repression which even 
the Ordinances, drastic as they were, did not sanction or contemplate, 
Needless to say that arrests were made in large numbers but they were 
made with discrimination, the total number of convictions being anything 
not less than a lakh* It soon became apparent that, in spite of eiunp 
jails and. temporary jails being opened, the numbers that offered them¬ 
selves for arrest could not, all be accommodated. It was therefore neces¬ 
sary to make a selection, and only those who were supposed to possess 
some organising capacity or were prominently associated with the Oon- 
grm organisation were ordinarily imprisoned. Nor was it an easy matter 
to deal with them in prison. More than ninety-five per cent of the per¬ 
sons convicted were placed in the ( C ! class, There was a very small 
sprinkling of Congressmen placed in the class, while the ‘A* class 
was maintained only in name in several places, and very sparingly grant¬ 
ed in others, i(t will he recalled that early in 1&3Q this classification had 
been introduced, and while Government had resolutely refused to recog¬ 
nise political prisoners as a class by themselves, their statements had led 
people to believe that most of the Civil Dmbedi'enee prisoners would, 
by reason of their education, social status, and mode of living, fall in 
class 4 B ? at least. Graduates, Professors, Lawyers, Editors, well-to-do 
traders and businessmen, rich Zammdhrs* high grade agriculturists, phi¬ 
lanthropic workers,—men whom the Government themselves recognised 
as well-to-do by imposing heavy does running often into four figures,— 
were all thrown pell-mell into the last class, with the food and elo thing 
of ordinary convicts* No wonder that, apart from other considerations, 
men and women who had sought imprisonment for the sake of their con¬ 
victions and, as they felt, for the noble cause of gaining freedom for their 
country, were not likely to submit to humiliating conditions such as 
sitting in a particular posture In a row or lifting their hands on order and 
bo on* The conditions of prison life were also not such as to be easily 
tolerated by a class of persons well brought up and having their own 
ideas about them. All this very often brought them into conflict; with 
prison authorities, which resulted in the imposition of various kinds of 
jail penalties sanctioned by the rules and not unoften in beating and 
other kinds of torture which can easily he practised within prison walk 
wh^re there is no fear of detection. One particularly atrocious case of 
assault and beating for refusal to submit to the humiliating condition of 
sitting in a particular posture led to the prosecution and conviction of a 
jailor and his assistant, and some others in Nnsik Jail, but laIhi- charge** 
ou Civil Disobedience prisoners were not uncommon. The conditions of 
life m the temporary jails, with their tin sheds which gave protection 
neither ijgainst the heat of May and June nor the cold of December and 
January* with their over-crowding and consequent insanitary conditions, 



were quite intolerable* There wbre, no doubt, some jails where the treat¬ 
ment was tolerably fair but permanent jails; also were no better* It was? 
reported that the health of the political prisoners in many of the jails, 
particularly iu camp jails, was far from satisfactory, J)y«cntevy was 
common in all the seasons, while the rains anti cold v/eaUier brought 
pneumonia and serious lpng trouble to not a few* Many died as prisoners. 
The conditions in the permanent jails in "some places wove not much 
better* The treatment depended naturally on the character ami temper 
of the immediate jail officials, ami these, with some notable wr-nturns 
here and there, were neither considerate nor even fair* 

The Police had early taken to the device of dispersing crowds and 
processions by Jod/w-charges. There was hardly an important place in 
any Province where the movexnent showed signs of life which did not 
experience these taifti-charges* In many places, the injuries caused were 
serious and the number of those injured large* It was a practice with 
the crowds to collect together to see what was happening where some 
Satyagrahis wee marching m procession* holding a meeting, carrying on 
what is called i&p*rai<T or engaged in picketing, and when the itatfri-eharge 
was made, no discrimination was made between those who had assembled 
as sight-seers and those who had gone witli the set purpose of disobeying 
the law* It w m not unoften that the sight-seers were the victims of these 
kUhi-eluirgm and the Satyagrahir* were anv&ted and otherwise dealt with 
The SatyagraMs, too, had their share of these assaults, not only in ;* 
crowd where they were mixed up with other people but within the quieter 
and less exciting environments of a Police lode-up or a prison cell It w;*s 
commonly reported that in many places unmentionable atrOeiti^f* and tor¬ 
tures were perpetrated, the variety and the cruelty of which varied with 
the intelligence, resourcefulness and callousness of Urn particular officers 
concerned: Even women and boys and children were not, spared* The 
Government had discovered that while the Satyagrahis Wire prepared for 
prison, beating and torture, and many of them even to be shot there wer* 
many who would succumb if an attack was made on their property. Ac 
cordingly heavy fines were Imposed on conviction. Sometimes they rose 
to five figures* Three and four figures were common enough. Where non 
payment of Revenue, rent or taxes was resorted to, for realisation of such 
dues and taxes and for realisation of fines, the properties of not only the 
defaulters and the convicts but also the property of joint families and 
sometimes of relatives were attached and sold. This by itself would be 
nothing if, as a result of such attachment and sale, properties of much 
value were not sold off virtually for a song* Beside* the legally correct 
form of distress and attachment, what really mattered even more wa«* 
the extra-legal and the illegal harassment and io&s amounting in riot a 
few eases to wanton loot and waste. Not only were moveables like,furni¬ 
ture, household utensils, jewellery and even cattle and standing crop at 
tached and sold and sometimes destroyed, but the very lands and home - 
steads were not spared There are mapy in Gujarat, the TJ.P, and Hnr- 
uatak who are landless even today and whose suffering was entirely -vol¬ 
untary, in the sense thin they refused to pay what they could easily have 
pain if they eared to save themselves and Ihiir property. These suffer- 
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mgs were, none-the-les* imposed upon them, because it' Hie object waa the 
realisation <t£ the dues only, they need not have been deprived of all that 
they lost. The agriculturists of Gujarat who joined in the non-payment, 
of Revenue and rent campaign, went through sufferings which it is im¬ 
possible to describe, but. they did not bend. There were many places 
where extra Police were posted ns a punitive measure and their cost- 
realised from the inhabitants. From four or five places only in Bihar 
where such extra Police were posted in the Province, no less than four 
lakhs and seventy thousand was realised as Punitive tax. The terror and 
havoc created by the posting of additional force was so great in parts of 
the district of Midnapore in Bengal that the bulk of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion of two Thanas in the district actually evacuated their homes and 
shifted to the neighbouring areas in the midst of indescribable suffering 
resulting in the death of women. 

Besides such Punitive tax, collective fines were also imposed on many 
localities and the inhabitants made to pay them. In several places in the 
country, firing was resorted to and many persons billed and many more 
injured, iu this respect the N.W.F.P. suffered. the severest losses in 
kilted and injured. 

It ia immcmsaiy tu burden this description with details. It would 
he invidious to mention names of persona or places. If we attempted 
tiling Ijke an adequate account of all the acts of defiance on the part of 
Gougre^snieu and women, and all the legal, illegal and extradegal mea¬ 
sures adopted by the Government and its officials and all that the people 
had to suffer in consequence, it would cover a volume by itself. The 
movement was country-wide and the Provinces vied with one another in 
putting forth their heat effort. It was not confined to British India 
alone. Some of the Indian States as, for example, Baghelkhand contri¬ 
buted their mite to it and workers and people belonging to many of the 
States joined in the fray and suffered. 

The Ashrams and Congress offices which had been taken possession 
of were demolished or even set fire to. 

The newspaper Press was hard hit Many of the newspapers were 
called upon to furnish securities* The securities 'of many of them wort- 
forfeited and many had to stop publication on account of failure to de¬ 
posit security or seizure of press or fear of action by Government, 

In tiie midst of all this havoc and terror, one thing stands out most 
prom ineptly. Never did the people resort to any serious acts of violence 
and the lesson of non-violence bad gone deep down and enabled the move* 
ment to bo continued for months and months, when the Government had 
expected to finish it in a few weeks. Nor would it be an exaggeration to 
say that it would have been even more difficult to control it than it actual!v 
was, had if not been for the extra-legal and the extra-Ordinance methods 
which were employed in dealing with it and which in themselves consti¬ 
tuted the very negation of all law and civilised , Government, Alt open 
avciiuts of communication having been closed, the Congress workers. 
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WW ^ them. almost unconsciously glided into methods of secrecy eud 
m this too they proved themselves quite resourceful and quite a match to 
the widespread ramifications of the Police—ordinary, secret and special. 
We have already referred t.o (he maintenance of Congress offices, regular 
publication of bulletins, timely promulgation of instructions to Congress¬ 
men and the public hi respect of programmes to be observed. Although 
Satyagrnha does not need much money, a campaign on such an extensive 
scale could not be conducted without it. At no stage did the work come 
J<‘.« standstill for want of funds. They earae, nobody knew from where. 
The anonymous donor paid without knowing to whom he paid, It is re¬ 
markable how under such conditions the moneys received were scrupu¬ 
lously used for the purposes of the campaign, and how strict, accounts 
were maintained even in those exciting times when the whole office was 
carried about in people’s pockets. The secrecy enabled the movement to 
he guided and conducted by a Head, but at the same time it reduced what 
ought to have been an open battle of defiance regardless of consequences, 
and carrying its own appeal to the nobler instincts of our people, to a mere 
battle of wits which only evoked admiration of cleverness. 

We may not close this description without referring to two sessions 
ot the Congress which were held in the month of April 1932 and 1833 
in Delhi and Calcutta respectively. Tile session at Delhi was held in 
spite of Police vigilance which succeeded in spotting and arresting large 
numbers of delegates on their way to Delhi. 

The Congress session was held under the clock tower in Ohandni 
Chowk. ilh spite of Police vigilance, about 500 delegates found their way 
to the meeting place. The ,Police, suspecting the announcement regarding 
the place of meeting as a mere ruse, were looking for the. delegates some¬ 
where in New Delhi, and others were busy dealing with a procession of 
^kalis elsewhere, and before they coaid arrive at the Chandni Ohowk in 
-sufficient n umbers, the delegates had assembled and commenced business. 
It is said Seth Eanehhodclas Araritlal of Ahmedabad presided, The 
Annua! Report was presented and four resolutions were passed,—the first 
reiterating Complete Independence as the goal of the Congress, the second 
wholeheartedly endorsing the revival of Civil Disobedience, the third con¬ 
gratulating the Nation on its splendid response to Mahatma Gandhi’s call 
and expressing complete faith in his leadership, and the fourth re¬ 
affirming deep faith in non-violence and congratulating the country, par¬ 
ticularly the brave Pat bans of the Frontier Province, upon their non 
violence in face of acts of gravest provocation from the authorities. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mala viva was the President-elect of the Delhi 
Congress but. he was arrested en route. During the whole of this period 
he was the only leader of note amongst Congressmen who was out, end 
ever since the date he landed after his return from the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. in spite of growing years and frail health, he never spared him¬ 
self and was very busy issuing statements exposing the high-handed action 
of the authorities, ever encouraging and inspiring Congress workers by 
his indomitable will and phenomenal energy. In all moments of doubt and 
difficulty, it was to him that the Congress workers turned and were never 
disappointed. 
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CHAPTER IX 

From the Fast to the Loose Puixey 

It will be remembered that at the second Round Table Conferi-me 
Mr MacDonald, the Premier, offered to arbitrate on the communal ques¬ 
tion if every one present put his signature to that agreement m that be¬ 
half and that arbitration never materialised. The Premier took ftn 
unusual course, for It is considered improper for any one to offer his own 
arbitration instead of leaving the parties to invite him to arbitrate, am 
therefore he naturally failed. Accordingly the decision that the Govern- 
ment gave upon the Minorities question was a. proposal on a par with the 
rest of . the proposals embodied in the White Paper, and not an Awqrd. 
It will be remembered further how Gandhi indicated his determination at 
the second R.T.C. to resist the dismemberment of the untouchables from 
the Hindu Community with his life. Now came the time tor teeing 
Gandhi’s fateful vow. He ha<T written so early as m March 1932 a 
letter to the Secretary of State on the subject which we extract heie 
(vide infra) and which speaks for itself. The Lothian U'lnmiitee * 
arrived in India on January 17th, to determine franchise it *§$8£ 
seats, Time was flying, their Report would be ready andJ^tiA^c 
the knack of doing things while we are cogitating, bo, atter furious 
thinking and after anxious meditation, Gandhi drafted his letter Sir 
Samuel Hpare on the 11th March, 1032, conveying lus decision to fast 
unto death’ in case Government decided to carve out separate electoral^ 
for the untoubhabUs or depressed classes. Sir Samuel sent his reply on 
the 13th April, 1932. It was u piece of petrified routine. He must await 
the 1.0thian recommendations. Of course, Gandhi s views would be tak< n 
into account at the proper time. 

, it was on the 17th of August that Mr, MacDonald’s decision-which 
has wrongly come to be spoken of as an Award—was announced v$« 

I AiinendLx XI). It was a wanton attempt on the Premiers part to put 
Gandhi in the wrong if he should oppose it. The depressed classes were 
not only to have separate electorates, but additional votes and the right 
to contest scats in Hie general electorate. This was a bounty with a ven 
seance. On August 18th, Gandhi decided Ins course of action tmd inti¬ 
mated the same to the Prime Minister, adding that the fast would begin 
on September 20th noon {(1932). Mr. MacDonald replied on the 8th 
September—somewhat at leisure-and the whole correspondence wax pub 
Hshed on the 12th September. That the Premier should have thought hi 
to impute to Gandhi inimical intention in respect of the depressed classes 
has to be referred to here, only to be condemned. We shall not discuss 
here the merits of the communal decision. Part of it has been scrapped 
and replaced by the Poona Tact, and the other part remains yet to he 
scrapped. Now we are on the question as to how the Poona Pact wan ham 
mered otit. That, was the direct result of Gandhi’s fast to death. 






That fast was to begin on the 20th September, 1932* The interval 
of one week between the publication of correspondence and the earn* 
mcmeement of the fast was a period of utter stress and strain to the 
Nationp-yea, to the whole world!—a period of tension, in which people, 
institutions and nations tried to do whatever immediately occurred to 
them. Interviews were sought and rejected, Cables flew from The ends 
of the earth to Poona, Exhortations and argumentation were resorted to. 
to dissuade Gandhi from his determination. While friends were anxious 
to save his life, enemies were watching the process with a derisive interest. 
While the great Russian Church was on fire people were rushing to bear 
(he tmtmabulary crash from near, When storm breaks and floods up¬ 
root trees, submerge houses, demolish buildings, and sweep away roads and 
bridges, when conflagrations rage and destroy life and property; when 
natural cataclysms occur, they rouse the idLe interest of the curious and 
the greedy interest of the wicked, Some such outbreak of emotions was 
witnessed when Gandhi, in reply to the Premier, declared that bis fast 
would begin. It threw the country into a state of alarm, consternation 
and confusion. Ail of m have witnessed death-bed scenes in our life. 
People gather round the dying person, and when the doctor arrives, he i£ 
almost inclined to feel like one of them,—not like the physician that must 
send people out, each about a business improvised for the occasion. When 
a scries of remedial measures arc suggested, hot water fomentations, 
smelling salt, medicine, turpentine, brandy, this, that and the other, people 
disperse each to do his bit for the dying patient or the living physician* and 
the latter gets some little peace of mind to think and act* Here was 
Gandhi, not accidentally struck by appendicitis as lie was B years pre¬ 
viously in the same jail, but deliberately taking to his death-bed and en¬ 
tering upon a fast. No wonder then that the country should have been 
thrown into m state of paralysis, from which, however, the patient him¬ 
self raised it to life and activity. 

The Premier's decision was to be scrapped* He would not do it him¬ 
self It must therefore be done hy agreement amongst the Hindus them- 
sHves, A Conference was therefore a desideratum* Was it to be 021 the 
19th or tile 20th f That was the question. Gandhi's life mast be saved. 1 
It was creditable that a leader of the depressed classes should have made \ 
the first move in the matter* M, C. Rajah, Kao Bahadur, condemned the \ 
separate electorates* Bapru demanded the release of Gandhi. Congress | 
!men naturally strove to mobilize thought and arrange a settlement* But 
Pandit Malaviya, always on a level with his age, immediately thought of 
organising a Conference of leaders In England, Mi\ Andrews, Mr. 
Pohd; arid Mr, Lansbury began to invite the attention of the English! 
people to the serious character of the issues involved and an appeal was 1 
iuade r which was influentially signed, for a special prayer throughout the/ 
cduntry. flu India the 20th of September was observed as a day of fast-; 
ing and prayer and Shan tinike tan participated in the observance. It 
did not take long for the movement inaugurated to secure an amend-! 
meat of the Premier's decision* and to sublimate itself into a wider move* , 
meat for the removal of imtouchability. Temples were being thrown open 
h> the untouchables in Calcutta, Delhi and other places. It was honed 
that Gandhi would be released as soon m he began his fast, but as it wa* ! 
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discovered that Gandhi’s so-called, mease would take the shape of an 
internment at some suitable place of private residence under certain 
restrictions of movement, Gandhi wrote to Government sparing them tin, 
expense and the trouble of such a change and expressing bis inability 1 to 
conform to any conditions.” Govmment readily agreed and refrained 
from forcing any arrangements upon Gandhi which were distasteful to 
him. 

It is not possible for us to take the, reader through a detailed history 
of the developments which resulted in the Poona Pact. The Conference 
convened by Pandit Malaviya met first in Bombay but it shifted its scene 
of labour soon to Poona. We would refer those interested in these de- 
tails to the magnificent publication entitled 'The Epic Fast’ by Pyarelal, 
Gandhi’s Private Secretary, but suffice it to say that Dr. Ambedkar was 
soon drawn into the negotiations, and with the aid of men like Syt. 
Amritlal Thakkar, Syt. Itajagopalachari, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Pandit 
Malaviya, Birla, Sirdar Patel, Mrs. Naido, Mr. Jayaka^, Dr. Ambedkar, 
M. C. Rajah, Rajendra Prasad, llridaynath Ktuizru and others, a scheme 
was formulated which met with the acceptance of all parties-by the fifth 
day of the fast. The depressed classes were to forego their separata elec¬ 
torates and content themselves solely with the general Hindu electorate* 
(in which, of course, they were already included, as well, by the terms 
of the British Award), subject to important safeguards which the caste 
Hindus are to' concede to them, In the first place, they are to have n 
specific number of reserved seats (148) out of those assigned by the Bri¬ 
tish Award to the general constituencies in the various Legislatures, In 
the second place, they arc to elect by themselves, four candidates for each 
reserved seat, the general electorate being confined, in its subsequent, 
choice, to one of these four. The settlement as a whole is to last until 
altered by common agreement. The depressed classes primary elections 
are to last for a maximum period of ten years. 

The Poona Agreement was accepted by the British Government in 
so far as it would modify the Premier's decision, embjeet to reservation 
of judgment on points in the Poona Agreement that fell outside the scope 
of the Award. The, depressed class l eaders hod reason to be grateful be¬ 
cause the Poona Pact secured them double the number of the seats granted 
in the Prime Minister’s decision, and a measure of ..^presentation some¬ 
what in excess of the proportion of their population. The question of a 
referendum at the'end of ten years became the subject of a last moment 
controversy but Gandhi fixed five years instead of ten if there should be 
a referendum, for, in postponing it to ten years, people would suspect 
that what Ambedkar wauled was not lo “test the bom fides of the caste 
Hindus but time to organize the depressed classes for an adverse refer¬ 
endum.” “Five years, or my life” was the ultimate reply of Gandhi. 
Ultimately it was decided to leave the whole question to be decided by 
mutual agreement in the future—a formula’ evolved by Syt. Rajagopa- 
laehari and approved of as ‘excellent’ by Gandhi. On the 26th, Syt. Ra¬ 
bindranath Tagore visited Gandhi just when the news of the Cabinet 
having accepted the agreement was received. Simultaneous statements 
were issued in England and India on the morning of the 26th annotate- 
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ing the acceptance of the Poona Agreement, Mr. Ifaig made a statement 
to the Assembly embodying the following points:— 

. (1) It accepted for recommendation to Parliament the 
scheme of representation of the depressed classes in the Provincial 
Legislatures, adopted under the Yeravada Agreement, in place of the 
scheme of separate electorates in that behalf .that had been adum¬ 
brated in the Premier’s decision. 

(2) It accepted the number of seats in the Promeial Legisla¬ 
tures assigned to the depressed classes under the Yeravada Agreement. 

(3) As regards the clauses In the Yeravada Agreement, refer¬ 
ring to the guarantees for the welfare of the depressed classes, it 
recognised them as a definite pledge of the intentions of the caste 
Hindus to the depressed classes, 

(4) As regards the method of electing depressed class icpre- 
sentatives to the Central Legislature and the level of franchise, it 
stated that whilst the Government could not 'definitely commit itself 
to the terms of the agreement, as the whole question of represents 
tion in Central Legislature and the franchise was under considera¬ 
tion, the Government was not against it. 

(5> 'It recognised the figimi of 18 per eent, of the British gene¬ 
ral neats at the Centre to be reserved for the depressed classes as a 
matter of arrangement between them and the other Hindus. 

Gandhi felt a little difficulty in accepting the wording of Govern¬ 
ment. He felt that the depressed class leaders should be satisfied.as well 
The issue to him was not the saving of his own physical life but the saving 
of the moral Jives of the millions for whom he was fasting. In the end, 
however, Pandit Hridaynath Kunzrn and C* Rajagopaleehariar satisfied 
Gandhi who then decided to break bis fmt on the 26th at 5-15 p.m, after 
prayer and the singing of religious hymns. It was true thatGnadhi's life 
was saved for the moment, but almost in the same breath in which he had 
agreed to break the fast, te foreshadowed the certainty of its resumption 
if the reform of the removal of unt-ouchability was not faithfully achieved 
within a measurable period. He had thought of laying down a petfod but 
he had no definite call from within. “The'message of freedom,** said 
Gandhi, 1 shall penetrate every untouchable home, and that can only hap ¬ 
pen if reforms will cover every village/' It was Gandhi's hope, wc are 
told, that the almost ideal solution reached on the question would pave the 
way for the larger unity between the various communities. 

People bad doubted the efficacy or appropriateness of a fast. Gandhi 
had something to ftay, and this he said in statements issued on the 15th and 
the 20th September. Gandhi's position is this: M Fasting feu light and 
penance 1$ a hoary institution. It can be observed commonly in Christ¬ 
ianity aiid Islam, while Hinduism is replete with instances of fasting for 
purifieation. Having made a serious attempt*to attain'self-purification, J 
have developed some little capacity to hear correctly and clearly the 'still 
small voice within'. My present penance I have undertaken in obedience 
to this voice," Some would bold the view that the fast is a coercion. To 
them Gandhi's reply is that 'Gove 'compels, it does not coerce/' even as 
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Truth and right do. (i My faat I want to throw in the scale of justice. 
This may. look childish to the on-lookers hut not jbo to me. if X had any¬ 
thing more to give, I would throw that ateo to remove this curse* Rut X 
have nothing more than my life. M <( The impendiug fast is against those 
who have faith in me—whether Indians or foreigners—and for those who 
■have it not ft Thus did he show that his last wm not against the English 
official world nor against hm opponents in India, whether Hindus or Mus¬ 
lims, but against countless Indians who believed that he represented a 
just cause* Above all, Gandhi said: M It is Intended to sting the Hindu 
conscience into right religious action.” Gandhi was all the while search* 
ing hh heart to see if malice and anger were still lurking in his breast. 
At any rate he felt that lie was not conscious of any feelings of hatred or 
anger in him and that his penance was undertaken from 1 " the purest of 
motives and with goodwill towards all 

Immediately after the Pact was accepted by the Premier, and Gandhi 
had broken his fast, the Conference met again in Bombay and passed a 
resolution practically pledging the Hindu community to the removal of 
untouchabiUty. What has developed into the Harijan Sevak Baugh was 
founded as a result of this resolution with Syt. Ghamhyamdas BirU as 
President and Syt Amritlal Thaklcar of the Servants of India Society as 
Secretary. 

We give below the resolution unanimously passed by the meeting held 
at Bombay on 25th September, 11K)2 —t'audit Malaviya being in the chair* 
which has been adopted m the motto of the Harijan :— 

‘•The Conference resolves that, henceforth, amongst Hindus no 
one shall be regarded m an untouchable by. reason of hi* birth and 
that those Who boro been so regarded hitherto will have the same 
right as other Hindus in regard to the use of the public wells,,public 
school*, public roads MX d all other public institutions* This right 
shall'havo statutory recognition at the fir^t opportunity and shall be 
one of the earliest Acts of the Swaraj Parliament, if it shall mi have 
received such recognition before that time* 

‘Ut is further agreed that it shall be the duty of all Hindu 
leaders to secure, by every , legitimate and peaceful menus, an early 
removal of all social disabilities now imposed by custom upon the so - 
called untouchable classes, including the bar in respect of admission 
to temples*” 

A penance so pure naturally bore its full result. There was wide* 
spread response in the country for the cause of the removal of imtouch- 
ability, bo much so that this new field of work,—rather this new interest 
in an old Held of work—came in as a means of satisfaction to those that 
did not seek imprisonment in the Civil Disobedience movement and as an 
excuse to those that would or could not go back to jail for a second or third 
time. People doubted whether a note of warning should not bo adminis¬ 
tered to Congressmen that they should not be deflected from Congress work 
on account of untouchahility work* The country was big enough to pro¬ 
duce the required number of workers for ttie removal of untouehability 
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without encrqachihg upon the claims of the Congress. Gandhi made it 
clear in so mmy words and the very tact that lie entrusted the urgam*a~ 
lion of untouchability work to men like Bids and Thakkar showed that 
he was inclined to pick and choose his iintouchability workers from nou- 
Congress workers. Anyway, the loss to the Congress work is a gain to the 
mitouehability work and this held of work received a great impetus by 
Gandhi's fast. The danger lay in young men going too fast. Candid had 
to apply his reins, A fast unto death was undertaken by more than one 
person in the country in order to secure the entry into temples of un¬ 
touchables or • as they were soon called. Just as in the Non- 

co-operation movement people were anxious to precipitate Civil Disobe¬ 
dience, so too in the Harijan movement did young enthusiasts wain to 
precipitate Satyagraha, little caring for the conditions around or the com 
petence of themselves to undertake such austere penance. Gandhi's reft- 
trauiing influence which bad saved many a situation hi 1921-22 was once 
again at work. 

The respouse to the call of Gandhi both to men and women to interest 
themselves in the Karijnn movement was so quick and bo ample that the 
complexion of affairs began to be transformed almost every hour and every 
minute. There was the Kawab of Bhopal offering a 5,000 rupee donation 
to the Hindu Reform movement. There was Father Winslow issuing an 
appeal with fellow Christian signatories condemning separate electorates 
for the Indian Christian community* Elsewhere was Shaufcat Ali asking 
for the release of Gandhi and urging the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question as well. The atmosphere was surcharged with a feeling of, and 
a cry for, unity everywhere and Communal unity would doubtless have 
been achieved had it not been for the sudden reversal of the Government *s 
policy and the withdrawal, on the 29th September, of all the new privi¬ 
leges regarding visitors, etc., conceded to Gandhi during his fast, Mr. 
Jayakar who wanted, to see him was not, permitted to see him. Mrs, Saro- 
jim Nuidu was sent back to her own Ladies 7 Jail. Mrs. Gandhi was taken 
away from Gandhi's presence. Visitors were cut off. Gandhi was once 
more a prisoner, as he was before the 13th of September. But it must be 
maid to the credit of the Government that Mrs, Gandhi alone was allowed to 
be with him from the next day as she had been released five days before 
her time* Gandhi protested against the sudden deprivation of the oppor¬ 
tunities for serving the Harijan cause. It wag opposed to the terms of 
Poona Pact itself* 

After protracted correspondence Government at last allowed Gandhi 
to carry on his ‘imtouehability* propaganda^ removed the restrictions re¬ 
garding visitors, correspondence and publicity lately imposed, and on 7th 
November, Mr* Haig, the Home Member, made the following statement in 
the Assembly:— 

“Recently Mr. Gandhi represented that if he was to carry out 
a programme which he lias set before himself in regard to the re¬ 
moval of untouchability, it is necessary that be should be given 
greater freedom in regard to visitors and correspondence on matters 
strictly limited to this question* The Government docs not wish to 
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interpose obstacles in Mr. Gandhi's efforts m connection with the 
problem of uutouchability which, as Mr. Gandhi pointed out, is a 
moral and religions reform having nothing to do with the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement. The Government have, therefore, removed all 
restrictions regarding visitors, correspondence and publicity relat¬ 
ing to matters which- are strictly limited to the removal of untoueha- 
bility. However, the restrictions in regard to interviews specifically 
on political questions, stand totally on a different footing and the 
position in regard to this remains unchanged, as is clear from the 
reply given by the Private Secretary to the Viceroy to Maul&nu 
Shaukat Alb” 

We now publish below the correspondence on the subject of the Past 
a ml the tost, of the Poona Part, in full. 

The following is the relevant portion of Gandhi’s speech at the Mino¬ 
rities Committee of the 2nd K T. C, delivered on 13-11-*31 m London:— 

‘M WILL RESIST IT WITH MY LIFE” 

l M can understand the claims advanced by other minorities, but 
the claim advanced on behalf of the /untouchables’ is to me the un¬ 
kind est out of alb It means a perpetual bar sinister. 

“I would not sell the vital interests of the ‘untouchables* oven 
for the sake of winning the freedom of India. I claim myself, m my 
own person to represent the vast masses of the ‘ untouchables \ Here 
1 speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but 1 speak on my own 
behalf, and I claim that I would get* if there was a referendum of the 
‘untouchables’, their vote and that I would top the polk And I 
would work frbm one end of India to the other to tell the 'untouch¬ 
able* ' that separate electorates and separate reservation is not the 
way to remove this bar sinister. 

“Let this Committee and let the whole world know (hat today 
there m a body of Hindu reformers who feel that tills is a shame, not 
of the ‘untouchables' bxit of orthodox: Hinduism, and they are, there¬ 
fore, pledged to remove this blot of mitouehability. We do not want 
on our rolls and on our census 4 untouchables' classified as a separate 
class. Sikhs may remain as such in perpetuity, so may Muslims* so 
may Europeans. Would ‘untouchables’ remain untouchables in per¬ 
petuity* I would far rather that Hinduism died than that untoneb 
ability lived. 

“Therefore, with all my regard for-Dr. Ambedkar and for hi* 
desire to see the * untouchables’ uplifted, with all my regard for his 
ability, I must say that here is a great error under which he has lab¬ 
oured and, perhaps, the bitter experiences he has undergone have for 
the moment warped his judgment. It hurts tm to have to say this, but 
I would be untrue to the cause of the ‘untouchables' which is as dear 
to mo as life itself, if I did not say it, I will not bargain away their 
rights for the kingdom of the whole world. I am speaking with, a 
due sense of responsibility when I say it is not a proper claim which 
is registered by Dr. Ambedkar, when he seeks to speak for the whole 



of the ■ untouchable 1 in Indio. It will create a division in Hinduism 
which I cannot possibly look forward to with any satisfaction what¬ 
soever. 

“I do not mind the 'untouchables 5 being converted to Mam or 
Christianity, I should tolerate that, but I cannot possibly tolerate 
what is in store for Hinduism if there are these two divisions set up 
in every village. Those who speak of political rights of ‘untouch¬ 
ables 5 do not know India and do not know how Indian society ie today 
constructed. Therefore* I want to say with all the emphasis that l 
can command that if I was the only person to resist this thing, 1 
will resist it with my life/ 5 

GANDIiMIOAItE-MACDONAIiD CORRESPONDENCE 
GANDHI’S LETTER TO SIR SAMUEL HOARE 

Yeravada Central Prison. 

March 12, m2 

‘‘Dear Sir Samuel, 

Von will perhaps recollect that at the end of my speech at the 
Round Table Conference when the minorities’ claim was presented, 
I had said that I should resist with my life the grant of separate elec¬ 
torate to the depressed classes. This was not said in the heat of the 
moment nor by way of rhetoric. It was meant to he a serious state¬ 
ment. In pursuance of that statement I had hoped on my return 
to India to mobilize public opinion against separate electorate, at any 
rate for depressed classes, But it was not to be, 

“From the newspapers I am permitted to read, I observe that 
any moment His Majesty's Government may declare their decision. 
At first I had thought, if the decision was found to create separate 
electorate for the depressed classes, I should take such steps as I 
might then consider necessary to give effect to my vow. But I feci 
it would be unfair to the British Government for me to act without 
giving previous notice. Naturally * they could not attach the signi- 
licence I give to my statement. 

SEPARATE ELECTORATES HARMFUL 

'1 need hardly reiterate all the objections I have to the creation 
of separate electorates for the depressed classes. I feel as if I was 
one of them. Their ease stands on a wholly different footing from 
that of others. I am not against their representation in the legisla¬ 
tures. I should favour every one of their adults, male and femak. 
being registered as voters irrespective of education or property quali¬ 
fication, even though the franchise may be stricter for others. But 
1 hold that separate electorate is harmful for them and for Hinduism, 
whatever it may be from the purely political standpoint. To appra^ 
'date the harm that separate electorates would do them, one has to 
know how they are distributed amongst the so-called caste Hindu* 
and bow dependent they are on the latter. So far as Hinduism is con¬ 
cerned, separate electorates would simply vivisect and disrupt it. 
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M For im the question of these clam is predominantly moral and 
religions. The political aspect, important though it is, dwindles into 
insignificance compared to the moral and religious issue, 

“You will have to appreciate my feelings in this matter by re¬ 
membering that I have been interested in the condition of these classes 
from my boyhood and have more than once staked my all for their 
sake. I say this not to pride myself in any way. Now I feel -that no 
penance that the Hindu may do can in any way compensate for the 
calculated degradation 10 which they have consigned the depressed 
classes for centuries, 

1 SHALL FAST UNTO DEATH' 

“But I know that separate electorate is neither a penance nor 
any remedy for the crushing degradation they have groaned under. 
I» therefore, respectfully inform His Majesty's Government that in 
tho event of their decision creating separate electorate for the depres¬ 
sed classes, I must fast unto death, 

“1 am painfully conscious of the fact that such a step, whilst 
I am a prisoner, must cause grave embarrassment to Hia Majesty**' 
Government, nnd it will be regarded by many as highly improper on 
the part of one holding my position to introduce into tho political 
field methods which they would describe as hysterical if not much 
worse. All I can urge in defence is that for me the contemplated step 
Is not a method, it is part of my bdn*-. It is the call of conscience 
which I dare not disobey, even though it may cost whatever reputa¬ 
tion for sanity I may possess. So far as I can see now, my discharge 
from imprisonment would not make the duty of fasting any the less 
imperative. I am hoping, however, all my fears are wholly unjusti¬ 
fied and the British Government have no intention whatever of creat¬ 
ing separate electorate for the depressed elates. 

GOVERNMENT TERRORISM 

“It is, perhaps, as well for me to refer to another matter that is 
agitating me and may also enforce a similar fast. It is the way that 
repression is going, I have no notion when I may receive a shock 
,thafc would compel the sacrifice. Repression appears to me to be 
crossing what might be called legitimate bounds. A governmental ter¬ 
rorism is spreading through the land. Both English and Indian 
officiate are being brutalized. The latter, high and low, are becoming 
demoralized by reason of Government regarding as meritorious dis¬ 
loyalty to the people and inhuman conduct towards their own kith 
and kin. The latter are becoming cowed down. Free speech lias been 
atlfied. Goondnism k being practised in the name of Law and Order- 
Women, who have come out for public servi?e, stand in fear of their 
honour being insulted, 

“And all this, as it ace ms to me, k being done in order to crush 
the spirit of freedom which the Congress represents. Repression is 
not confined to punishing civil breaches of common law. It goads 
people to break newly made orders of autocracy designed for th« 
moat part to humiliate them. 
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“ In all these doings, as I read t#ni, I see no spirit of democracy. 
Indeed, my recent visit, to England has confirmed ray opinion (hat 
your democracy is n superficial, circumscribed thing, m urn 
weightiest matters decisions are taken by individuals or fcTOUps 
without any reference to Parliament, and these have been ratified 
bv members having but a vague notion of what they were doing. 
Such was the case with Egypt, the war of 1914, and such is the case 
with India. My whole being rebels against the idea that, in a sy»t®m 
railed democratic, one man should have unfettered power of affect¬ 
ing th destiny of an ancient people numbering over three hundred 
millions and that his decisions can be enforced by 1110 miming the 
most terribie forces of destruction. To me this is ft negation of de¬ 
mocracy. 

AN ARTICLE OP faith 

“And this repression cannot bo prolonged without further em¬ 
bittering the already bitter relations between the two peoples In 
so far as X am responsible ami can help it, how am l to aircst the 
process t Not by stopping Civil Disobedience. For me it u an 
article of faith. I regard myself by nature ft democrat. Toe demo¬ 
cracy of my conception is wholly inconsistent with the use *t phy¬ 
sical force fur enforcing its will. Civil resistance, therefore, has 
been conceived to be a proper substitute for physical force, to be 
used wherever generally the latter is held to be necessary or^ justi¬ 
fiable. It is a process of self-suffering, and pari, of the plan is that 
in given circumstances a civil resister must sacrifice himself even by 
'fasting to a finish. That moment has not yet arrived for me. I 
have no undeniably call from within for such 11 step. Rut events 
happening outside are alarming enough to agitate my fundamental 
being. Therefore, in writing to you about the possibility of ft fast 
regarding the depressed classes, I felt I would be untrue to you if 
I did not tell you that there was another possibility, not remote, ot 
such a fast. 

41 Needless to say, from my side absolute secrecy has been main¬ 
tained about all the correspondence I have carried on with yon. 
Of course, Sirdar Valiabhbhai Patel and Mahadev Dcsai, who have 
just been sent to join us, know all about it. But you will no doubt, 
make whatever use you wish of this letter. 

■Yours -sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi.” 

SIR SAMUEL HOARE’S REPLY 

India Office, Whitehall, 
April 13, 1932. 

' 4 Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I write this in answer to your letter of 11th March, and l say 
at once I realise fully the strength of your feeling upon the gnestion 
of separate electorates for the depressed classes. I can only say that 
we intend to give any decision that may be necessary solely and only 
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upon U»e merits of the ease. As you are aware, Lord LotldtaV Com¬ 
mittee has uot yet completed ita tour and it must be some weeks be ¬ 
fore \vq rail receive any conclusions at which it may have arrived. 
When ire receive that report we shall have to give most careful con¬ 
sideration to its recommendations, and we shall not give a decision 
until we have taken into account, in addition to "the view expressed 
by the Committee, the views that you and those who think with you 
have so forcibly expressed. I feel sure if you were in our position 
you would be taking exactly the same action we intend to take. You 
would await the Committee's report, you would then give it your full¬ 
est consideration, and before arriving at a final decision you would 
i-alce into account the views that have been expressed on both sides of 
lha controversy. More than this I cannot say. Indeed I do not ima¬ 
gine yon would expert me to say more. 

TERRORISM NECESSARY 

‘■As to the Ordinances, I can only repeat what I have already 
said both publicly and privately. I am convinced that it was essential 
to impose them in the face of the deliberate attack upon the very 
foundations of ordered Government. I am also convinced that both 
the Government of India and the Local Governments are not abusing 
their extensive powers and are doing everything possible to prevent 
excessive or vindicative action. We shall not keep the emergency 
measures in force any longer than we are obliged to, for the purpose 
of maintaining' the essentials of Law and Order and protecting out 
officials and other classes of the community against terrorist outrages. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) Samuel Hoare” 

GANDHI'* LETTER TO PRIME MINISTER 

YeraVada Central Prison, 
August IS, 1932 

‘ 1 Dear friend. 

There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoare has showed you 
and the Cabinet my letter to him of 11th March on the question of the 
representation of the depressed classes. That letter should be treated 
as part of this letter and be read together with this. 

DECISION TO PAST 

“I have read the British Government’s decision on the represen¬ 
tation of minorities and have slept over it. In pursuance of my letter 
to Sir Samuel Hoare and my declaration at the meeting.of the Mino¬ 
rities Committee of the Round Table Conference on 13th November. 
1931, at St. James' Palace, I have to resist your decision with my life. 
The only way I can do so is by declaring a perpetual fast unto death 
from food of any kind, save water with or without salt and soda. This 
faat will cease if during its progress the British Government, of its 
own motion or under pressure of public opinion, revise their decision 
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mil withdraw their scheme of communal elect ora ten for the ilepsesseil 
classes, whose representatives should be elected by the general electo¬ 
rate under the common franchise, no matter how wide it is. 

“The proposed fast will come into operation in the ordinary 
course from the noon of 20th September next, unless the said deci¬ 
sion is meanwhile revised in the maimer suggested above. 

“I am the authorities here to liable the text of this letter 

to you so as to'give you ample notice. But, in any ease, I am leaving 
sufficient time for this letter to reach you in time by the slowest route. 

“1 also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir Samuel Iloare. 
already referred to,, be published at the earliest possible moment. 
On my part, I have scrupulously observed the rules of the jarl and 
have communicated my desire or the contents of the two letters to no 
one, save my two companions, Sirdar Vali&bhbhm Patel and Mr. Ma 
hadev Desai. But I wont, if you make it possible, public opinion to 
be affected by my letters, Hence my request for their early publi¬ 
cation. 

“NOT TO COMPASS RULE ASK" 

“I regret the decision 1 have taken. But as a man of religion 
that I hold myself to be, I have no other course left open to me. An 
I have said in my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, even if His Majesty s 
Government decided to release me in order to save themselves embar¬ 
rassment, my fast will have to continue. For, I cannot now hope to 
resist the decision by any other means. And I have no desire what ■ 
soever to compass my release by any means other than honourable. 

“It may be that my judgment is warped and that 1 am wholly 
i„ er ror regarding separate electorates for the depressed classes as 
harmful to them or to Hinduism. If so, I am not likely to be in the 
right with reference to other part of my philosophy of life. In tffiil 
ease my death by fasting will be at once a penance for my error and » 
lifting of a weight from off those numberless men and women who 
have children's faith in my wisdom. Whereas, if my judgment is 
right, as I have little doubt it is, the contemplated step is but due 
to”the fulfilment of the scheme of life which. I have tried lor more 
than a quarter of a century, apparently not without, considerable 

success* 

I remain, 

Your faithful friend, 

(Si) M. K. Gandhi 


PREMIER’S REPLY 

10, Downing Street, 
September 8 T 1932. 

’Dear Mr* Gandhi, 

1 have received youv letter with much surprise and, let me 
with very sincere regret. Moreover* I cannot help thin Ling that, you 
have written it under a misunderstanding as to what the decision 
His Majesty’s Government as regards the depressed classes really 
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implies. We have always understood you wore irrevocably opposed 
to the permanent segregation of the depressed classes from l lie Hindu 
community. You made your position very clear in the Minorities 
Committee of the ltound Table Conference and you expressed it again 
in the letter you wrote to Sir Samuel II oar e on 11th March. °We 
also know your view was shared by the great body of Hindu opinion, 
and .we, Therefore, took it into most careful account when we were 
considering the question of representation of the depressed classes. 

‘GOVERNMENT DECISION EXPLAINED’ 

‘Whilst, in view of the numerous appeals we have received from 
depressed class organisations and the generally admitted social dis¬ 
abilities under which they labour and which you have often recog 
msed, wc feel it our duty to safeguard what we believed to he the right 
of the depressed classes to a fair proportion of representation in the 
Legislatures, we were equally earefui to do nothing that would split 
off their community from the Hindu world. You yourself stated in 
your letter of March 11, that you were not against their represeu 
tation in the Legislatures. 

“Under the Government scheme the depressed classes will re¬ 
main part of the Hindu community and will vote with the Hindu 
electorate on an equal footing, hut for the first twenty years, while still 
remaining electorally part of the Hindu community, they will receive, 
through a limited number of special constituencies, means of safe¬ 
guarding their rights and interests that, we are convinced, is neces¬ 
sary under present conditions. 

‘■Where these constituencies are created, members of the depres¬ 
sed classes will not. be deprived of their votes in the general Hindu 
constituencies, but will have two votes in order that their membership 
of tlie Hindu community should remain unimpaired. 

Wc have deliberately decided against the ereatton of what yon 
describe as a communal electorate for the depressed class voters in the 
general or Hindu constituencies so that the higher caste candidates 
should have to solicit their votes and they of the higher castes at 
elections. Thus in every way was the unity of Hindu society 
preserved. 

• SAFEGUARDS TEM POKA RY’ 

“We felt, however that during the early period of Responsible 
Government when power in the Provinces would pass to whoever 
possessed a majority in the Legislatures, it was essential that fhe de¬ 
pressed classes, whom you have yourself described in your letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by caste Hindus to cal¬ 
culated degradation, for centuries, should return a certain number 
of members of their own choosing to Legislatures of seven of the nine 
Provinces, to voice their grievances and their ideals and prevent de¬ 
cisions going against them without the Legislature and the Govcru- 
inen:. listening to their ease, in a word, to place them in a position to 
speak lor themselves, which every fair-minded person must agree to 
be necessary. AVc did not consider the method of electing special re- 
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presen tatives, by i*e^rvolioii of seats in the- exist nig conditions Under 
any system of franchise which is practicable* of members who could 
genuinely represent them and be responsible for them, because, 
jn pract ieally alt eases, such members would he elected by a majority 
consisting of higher caste Hindus. 

“The special advantage initially given under our scheme to the 
depressed classes, by means of a limited number of special consti 
tuencies in addition to their normal electoral rights in the general 
Hindu constituencies, is wholly different in conception and effect 
from the method of representation adopted for a minority such as 
the Muslims by means of separate communal electorates. For 
example, a Muslim cannot vote or be a candidate in a general con¬ 
stituency, whereas any elector ally qualified member of the depressor I 
classes can vote in and stand for the general constituency, 

* RESERVATION MINIMUM' 

* * The number of territorial seats allotted to Muslims is naturally 
conditioned by the fact that it is impossible for them to gain any 
further territorial scats, and in most Provinces they enjoy weightage 
in excess of their population ratio; the number of special seats to be 
filled from special, depressed class constituencies will be seen to be 
small, and has been, fixed not to provide a quota numerically appro¬ 
priate for the total representation of the whole of the depressed class 
population, but solely to secure a minimum number of spokesmen for 
the depressed classes in the Legislature who arc chosen exclusively 
by the depressed classes. The proportion of tlieir special seats is 
everywhere much below the population percentage of the depressed 
classes. 

“As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt the ex¬ 
treme course of starving yourself to death not ill order to secure 
that the depressed classes should have joint electorates with other 
Hindus, because that is already provided, nor to maintain the unity 
of Hindus, which is also provided, but solely to prevent the depress¬ 
ed classes, who admittedly suffer from terrible disabilities to-day, 
from being able to secure a limited number of representatives of 
their own chocsing to speak on their behalf in the Legislatures which 
will have a dominating influence over their future. 

“In the light of these very fair and cautious proposals, I am 
quite unable to understand the reason of the decision you have taken 
and can only think you have made it under a misapprehension of the 
actual facts. 


'GOVERNMENT DECISION STANDS 1 

“dn response to n very general request from Indian*, after they 
had failed to produce a settlement themselves, the Government, much 
against its will, undertook to give a decision on the minorities ques¬ 
tion. They have now given it, and they cannot ho expected to alter 
it except on the conditions they have stated. I ani afraid, therefore, 
that my answer to you must be that the Government's; decision stands 
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nod that only agreement of the coumiputiea themselves can substi¬ 
tute other electoral arrangements for those that Government have 
devised in a aiueere endeavour to weigh tlie ecmflictmg claims on 
their just merits, 

‘‘You ask that this correspondence, including your letter to Sir 
Samuel Iloare of March lltto, should be published. As it would seem 
to be mi fail - if your present internment were to deprive you of the 
opportunity of explaining to the public the reason why you intend 
to fast, I readily accede to the request if, ou reconsideration, you 
repeat it. Let me, however, once again urge you to consider the actual 
details of Government's decision and ask yourself seriously the 
question whether it really justices yoii in taking the action yon con¬ 
template, 

1 am, 

Your a very sincerely, 

(SkL) J, Ramsay MacDonald/ 

$tNAL REPLY OF GAXDH5U1 

Yeravada Central Prison, 
September 9th, 1932, 

" Dear Friend, 

X have to thank you for your frank and full letter telegraphed 
and received this day, 1 am sorry, however, that you put upon the 
contemplated step h?i interpretation that never crossed my mind, 1 
have claimed to speak on behalf of the very class, to sacrifice whose 
interests you impute to me a desire to fast myself to death. I had 
hoped that the extreme step itself would effectively prevent any such 
selfish interpretation. Without arguing, I affirm that for me this 
matter is one of pure religion. The mere fact of the depressed classes 
having double votes does not protect them or Hindu society in general 
from being disrupted. In the establishment of the separate electo¬ 
rate at all for the depressed classes, I sense the injection of a poison 
that is calculated to destroy Hinduism and do no good whatever to 
the depressed daises. You will please penult me to say that, no 
matter how .sympathetic you may be, you cannot come to a correct 
decision ou a matter of such vital and religious importance to the 
parties concerned. 

“I should not be against even over-repmentation of the depress- 
ed- classes. What I am against is their statutory separation, even in 
a limited form, from the Hindu fold, so long as they choose to belong 
to it. Do you realise that if your decision stands and the Constitu¬ 
tion comes into being, you arrest the marvellous growth of tho work 
of Hindu reformers who have dedicated themselves to the uplift of 
their suppressed brethren in muy walk of Jifef 

* DECISION UNCHANGED' 

1 ‘I have, therefore, been compelled reluctantly to adhere to tin 
decision conveyed to you. 
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As your letter may give rise to a misunderstanding, I wish to 
state that the fact of my having isolated for special treatment the 
depressed classes question from other parts of your decision doe* 
not in any way mean that I approve of or am reconciled to other 
parts of the decision. In ray opinion, many other parts are open to 
very grave objection. Only, I do not consider them to be any warrant 
for calling from me such self-immolation as my conscience has 
prompted me to in the matter of the depressed classes. 

I remain, 

Your faithful friend, 

(8d.) M. K. Gandhi.” 

GANDHI’S LETTER TO BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 

The following is the statement that Gandhiji sedt to the Bombay 
Government on September 15th regarding his decision to fast in connec¬ 
tion with the depressed classes problem. The statement was released to 
the Press on September 21:— 

“The fast which I am approaching was resolved upon in the 
name of God, for His work, and, as I believe in all humility, at His 
call. Friends have urged me to postpone the date for the sake of 
giving the publie a chance to organise itself. I am sorry it is not 
open to me to change even the hour except for the reason stated in 
my letter to the Prime Minister. 

“The impending fast is against those who have faith in me, 
whether Indians or foreigners, and for those who have it not. There¬ 
fore, it is not against the English official world, but it is against those 
Englishmen and women, who, in spite of the contrary teaching of 
the official world, believe in me and the justice of the cause I repre¬ 
sent. Nor is it against those of my countrymen who have no faith in 
me, whether they be Hindus or others, but it is against those count¬ 
less Hindus (no matter to what persuasion they belong) who believe 
that I represent a just cause. Above all, it is intended to sting 
Hindu conscience into right religious action. 

“The contemplated fast is no appeal to mere emotion. By the 
fast I want to throw the whole of my weight (such as it is) in tlic 
scales of justice pure and simple. Therefore there need be no undue 
haste in the feverish anxiety to save my life. I implicitly believe in 
the truth of the saying that not a blade of grass moves but by His 
will. He will save it if He needs it for further service in this body. 
None can save it against His will. Humanly speaking, I believe it 
will stand the strain for some time 

“The separate "electorate is merely the last straw No patch ed- 
up agreement between the caste Hindu leaders and rival depressed 
class leaders will answer the purpose.' The agreement, to be valid, 
is to be real. If the Hindu mass mind is not yet prepared to banish 
untouchability, root and branch, it 1 must. sacrifice ■ me without the 
slightest hesitation. „ 

“There should be no coercion of those who are opposed to joint 
electorates. I have no difficulty in understanding their bitter opjio- 
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si lion. They have every right to distrust me. Do I not belong to 
that Hindu section, miscalled superior class or caste Hindus, who 
have ground down to powder the so-called untouchables 1 The 
marvel is that the Utter have nevertheless remained in the Hindu 
fold. But whUsfc I can justify this opposition, I believe that they 
are in error* They will, if they can, separate depressed classes en¬ 
tirely from Hindu society and torn them into a separate class —h 
standing and living reproach to Hinduism I should not mind if 
thereby their interest could be really served. But my intimate 
acquaintance with every shade of untonehability convinces me that 
their lives, such as they are, are so intimately mixed with 
those of the caste Hindus in whose midst and for whom 
they live that it is impossible to separate them. They are part of 
an indivisible family. Their revolt against the Hindus with whom 
they live, and their apostaey from Hinduism, 1 should understand. 
But tins, so far as I can see, they will not do. There is a subtle 
something quite indefinable in Hinduism which keeps them in it even 
in spite of themselves. And this fact makes it imperative for a man 
like me* with a living experience of it, to resist the contemplated 
separation even though the effort should cost life itself. 

“The implications of this resistance are tremendous. No com¬ 
promiser which does not ensure fullest freedom for the depressed 
classes inside the Hindu fold can be an adequate substitute for the 
contemplated separation. Any betrayal of the trust can merely post™ 
pone the day of immolation for me and henceforth those who think 
with me. The problem before responsiple Hindus k to consider 
whether, in the event of social, civic or political persecution of the 
depressed classes, they arc prepared to face the Satyagraha, in the 
«bape of perpetual fast not of one reformer like me but an increas¬ 
ing army of reformers whom T believe to exist to-day in India, and 
who will count their lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these 
classes, and there-through of Hinduism, from an age-long supystir 
tion. 

“Let fellow reformers who have worked with me also appreciate 
the implications of the fast 

“It is either a halludnatioji of mine or an illumination. If it 
is the former, I must be allowed to do my penance in peace. It will 
be the lifting of the deadweight on Hinduism. If it is an illumina ¬ 
tion, may my agony purify Hinduism,and even melt the hearts of 
those who are at present disposed to distrust meS Since there ap¬ 
pears to be a misunderstanding as to the application of my fast, I 
piay repeat that it is aimed at a statutory separate electorate, in 
any shape or form, for the deposed classes. Immediately that 
threat is removed once for all, my fust will end. I hold strong viewy 
about reservation of seats as also about the most proper method of 
dealing with the whole question. But I consider myself unfit, as 
a prisoner, to set forth my proposals. I should, however, abide by 
an agreement on the basis of joint elec to rates that may be arrived 
at between the responsible leaders of caste Hindus and depressed 
classes and which has been accepted by mam meetings of all Hindus. 
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4 One thing X mmt make clear. The satisfactory ending of the 
depressed classes question, if it is to come, should in no way mean 
that I would be committed to the acceptance of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernments decision oh the other parts of the communal question. 1 
am personally opposed to many other parts of it which, to my mind, 
make the working of any free and democratic Constitution well- 
nigh impossible, nor would a satisfactory solution of this question 
in any way bind me to accept the Constitution that may be framed 
These are political questions for the National Congress to consider 
and determine. They are utterly outside my province in my indi¬ 
vidual capacity. Nor may J, m a prisoner, air my individual views 
on these questions; 

14 My fast has a narrow application The depressed classes' 
question being predominantly a religious matter, I regard m specially 
my own by reason of life-long concentration on'it- It is a sacred 
personal trust which I may not shirk. 

u Fasting for light and penance is a hoary institution* I have 
observed it in Christianity and Islam, Hinduism is replete with 
instances of fasting for purification and penance. But if it is a 
privilege, it is also a duty. Moreover, to the best of my light, I have 
reduced it to a science. As an expert, therefore, I would warn friends 
and sympathisers against copying me blindly or out of false or 
hysterical sympathy. Let all such qualify themselves by bard work 
and selfless service of f untouchables’, and they would have inde¬ 
pendent light if their time for fasting has come. 

”Lastly, in so far as d know myself, this fast, is being under¬ 
taken with the purest of motives and without malice or anger against 
any single soul. For me it is m expression of, and the last seal on, 
non-violence. Those, therefore, who would vm violence in this con¬ 
troversy against those whom they may consider to be inimical to me, 
or the cause I represent, will simply hasten my end. Perfect courtesy 
and consideration towards opponents is am absolute essential of suc¬ 
cess in this case at least, if not in all cases,” 

4 A FIGHT FOE HUMANITY’ 

On September 20, Press representatives were allowed to interview 
Gandhi in jail. The following account of the talk appeared in The Time* 
of India of 21st September:— 

For the first time in nine months, journalists were permitted to 
see Mahatma Gandhi in Yeravada Jail this evening at 5-30, when 
they were treated to one of the most easily delivered and seriously 
thoughtful interviews to whom it has ever been my fortune to listen. 
No journalist could see Mahatma Gandhi to-day and discuss the 
position with him five hours after he had commenced a ‘fast unto 
death’ without being immensely impressed. 

We were ushered into a long narrow room surrounded by 
shelves in which were piled jail-made dnrries, blankets and other 
articles, the labour of a thousand convicts and Swadeshi to the last 
thread. There, sitting in a chair smiling a welcome, was the mnn 
upon whom the attention ol all India, and of the entire Western 
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world, as well as a very large proportion of the Orient, has been 
focussed for sera~al days. 

When asked if he w m hopeful about a happy ending to the 
affair, he said, “I am an irrepressible optimist. Unless God has 
forsaken me, I hope that it will nbt be a fast unto death/ 1 

Mahatma Gandhi said that he had had many telegrams fr$m 
people who had decided or wished to enter upon a fast in sympathy 
with him. “I urge everybody not to fast in sympathy. 1. haye under¬ 
taken it at God's call, and therefore, unless there is a similar definite 
call to these people, they have no business to fast. Far one day, for 
the sake of purification or identification with the cause, it is a good 
thing; but that is all. Such a fast is both n privilege and a duty, 
and the privilege accrues only to those who have disciplined them¬ 
selves for it/ 1 

The interview then turned to the question of the day, the repre¬ 
sentation of the depressed classes, or as Mahatma Gandhi calk them, 
the suppressed classes. First of all he expressed surprise that the 
statement given to the Government of Bombay had not been released. 
That had been ffiven five days ago. Had he to redraft it to-day, h 
would bo rather different in the light of happenings since then, and 
he said at the end ox the interview that his new statement way mp- 
plimentary to the other, buj. not dependent on it. 

“My cards are on the table,” he said, “but, m far as the pre¬ 
sent instance is concerned; I could say nothing behind prison 
bars. Now that the restrictions arft removed, .1 have answer¬ 
ed the first call of the Press. My fast is only against separate 
electorates, and not against statutory reservations of seats. To say 
that I am damaging the cause by uncompromising opposition to sta¬ 
tutory reservation of seats is only partly true- Opposed I was, and 
am even now, but there war, never put before me for my acceptance 
or rejection a scheme for statutory reservation of seats. Therefore, 
there is no question of my having to decide upon that point. When 
I developed my own ideas about that point, I certainly expressed dis¬ 
appointment, and in iny humble opinion, such statutory reservation, 
short of doing service, may do fcann in the sense that it will stop 
natural evolution. Statutory reservation is like a support to fi man. 
Relying cn such support to any extent, he weakens himself.” 

“If people won't laugh at me, I would gently put forward a 
-claim which I have always asserted, that I am a ‘ touchable ’ by 
birth, but an ‘untouchable* by choice; and I have endeavoured to 
qualify myself to represent, not the upper ten even among the ‘un¬ 
touchables', because be it said to their shame there are castes and 
classes among them, but my ambition is to represent and identify 
myself with, as far as possible, the lowest strata of ‘untouchables*, 
namely, the 1 invisibles * and the ‘mmpproaebableV whom I have 
always before my mind's eye wherever I go; for, they have indeed 
drunk deep of the poisoned cup. X have met them in Malabar and in 
Orma, and am convinced that if they are ever to rise, it will not be 
by reservation of seats but will be by the : trenuous work of Hindu 
reformers in their midst, and it is because I feel that this separation 




would have killed all propped of reform that my whole mnl has re¬ 
belled against it; ami, let me make it plain, that the withdrawal of 
separate electorates will satisfy the letter of my vow but will never 
satisfy the spirit behind it, and in my capacity of being a self-chosen 
'untouchable?* I am not going to rest content with a patched-up pact 
between the 'touchables* and the ‘untouchables’, 

THE DREAM OP MY LIFE 7 

“ What it want, what 1 a m living for, and what I should delight 
in dying for, m the eradication of untouch ability, root and branch. 
I want, therefore, a living pact whose life-giving effect should be felt 
not in the distant to-morrow but to-day, and therefore, that part 
should be sealed by an all-India demonstration of 'touohables* and 
‘untouchables’ meeting together, not by way of a theatrical show, 
but in real brotherly embrace. It is in order to achieve this, the 
dream of my life for the past fifty years, that T have entered to-day 
the fiery gates. The British Government’s decision was the last straw. 
It was a decisive symptom, ami with the unerring eye of the physi¬ 
cian that I claim to be in sneh matters, I detected the symptom. 
Therefore, for me, the abolition of separate electorates would be but 
the beginning of the end, and I would warn all those leaders assemW- 
ed at Bombay and others against coming to any hasty decision, 

‘A CRY FOR JUSTICE 1 

“My life I count of no consequence One hundred lives given 
for this noble cause, would, in my opinion, be poor penance done by 
Hindus for the atrocious wrongs they have heaped upon helpless 
men and women of their own faith. I, therefore, would urge them 
not to swerve an inch from the path of strictest justice. Sly fast 
I want to throw in the scales of justice. And if it Wakes up eatfte 
Hindus from their slumber, and if they arc roused to a sense of their 
duty, it will have served its pttrpose. Whereas, if out of blind 
affection for me, they would somehow or other come to a rough and 
ready agreement so as to secure the abrogation and then go off to 
sleep, they will commit a grievous blunder and will haVe made my 
life a misery* For, while the abrogation; of separate electorates would 
result in my breaking the fast, if would be a living death for me if 
the vital pact for which I am striving Is not arrived at. It would 
simply mean that, as soon as i call off the fast, I would have to give 
notice of another in order to achieve the spirit of the vow to the 
fullest extent. 

“This may look childish to the onlooker but not so to me. If d 
had anything more to give, I would throw that in also to remove this 
curse but I have nothing more than my life, 

f A FIGHT FOR HUMANITY* 

“1 believe that if iintouclmbility is really rooted out,- it will not 
only purge Hinduism of a terrible blot hut its repercussion will be 
world-wide. My fight against nmoHchability is n fight against the 
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impure in humanity, and, therefore* when I penned my letter to Sir 
Samuel Houre I did so in the fall faith that the very beat in the 
human: family will come to my assistance, if 'I have embarked on this 
thing 1 with a heart, so far as it is possible for a human being to achieve* 
free of impurity, free of all malice and all anger. You will, there¬ 
fore, see that my fast is based on faith first of all in the cause, faith 
in, the Hindu community* faith, in human nature itself, and faith 
oven in the official world, 

* ISSUE SURPASSING SWARAJ* 

“ In attacking imtoncliability I have gone to the very root of 
the matter, and, therefore, it is an issue of transcendental value, far 
surpassing Swaraj in terms of political constitutions, and I would 
say that such a Constitution would be a dead-weight if it was not 
backed by a moral basis, in the shape of tbs present hope engendered 
iu the breads of the down-trodden millions that that weight m going 
to be lifted from their shoulders* It is only because the English 
officials cannot possibly see this living side of the picture that, in 
their ignorance and self-satisfaction, they dare to sit as judges upon 
questions that affect the fundamental being of millions of people, 
and'hero I mean both caste Hindus and ‘untouchables’, that is, sup¬ 
pressor and suppressed; and it was in order to wake up even official¬ 
dom from its gross ignorance, if I may make use of such an expres¬ 
sion without being guilty of offence, that i felt impelled by a voice 
from within to offer resistance with the whole of my being,’’ 

He slated that he had made definite suggestions to the deputa¬ 
tion from the Emergency Committee whom he received yesterday, 
and he presumed that these would have been communicated to thn 
Press to-day in Bombay* 

Referring to a possible photograph Mahatma Gandhi made a 
jocular remark concerning his funeral rites, whereupon I asked him 
if he had made any preparations for such rites when visited by his 
son Devadas yesterday, if the very worst happened; and I received 
a dramatic reply s ' 1 ! have asked my .son to say in my name at the Bom¬ 
bay Conference that he, as his father's son, was prepared to forfeit 
his father’s life rather than see unv injury being done to the sup¬ 
pressed classes in mad haste/ 1 

What tiki he really think about the possibilities of Jus fast lust¬ 
ing? He replied* “I am as tmKiom as anyone to live, Water has 
an infinite capacity for prolonging life, and I will take water when¬ 
ever,! feel I require it. You can depend upon me to make & supreme 
effort to hold myself together, so that the Hindu conscience may be 
quickened as also the British conscience and this agony may end* 
My cry will rise to the throne of the Almighty God/’ 

THE YERAVADA PACT 

The following is the text of the agreement which has been ar¬ 
rived at between the leaders acting on behalf of the depressed classes 
and of the re^t of the Hindu community regarding the representa¬ 
tion of the depressed classes in Legislatures and certain other matters 
affecting their welfare. 
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h There shall be seats reserved for the depressed 
of genera! electorates. Seats in Provincial Legislatures 
follows: 


Madras 

30 

Bombay with Bind 

15 

Punjab 

8 

Bihar and Orissa 

18 

Central Provinces 

20 

Assam 

7 

Bengal 

30 

United Provinces 

20 

Total 

148 
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dosses out 
shall be as 


These figures are based on the total strength of the Provincial 
Councils announced in the Prime Minister's decision. 

% Election to these seata shall he by joint electorates subject, 
however, to the following procedure: 

All members of the depressed classes registered in the general 
electoral roll of a constituency, will form an electoral college which 
will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed 
classes, for each of such reserved seats, by the method of single vote 
and four persons getting the highest number of votes ju such pri¬ 
mary election shall be the candidates lor election by the general 
electorate. 

3. Representation of the depressed classes in the Central Legis¬ 
lature shall likewise be on the principle of joint electorates and re¬ 
served seats by the method of primary election in the manner pro¬ 
vided for in clause 2 above for their representation in Provincial 
Legislatures, 

4. In the Central Legislature eighteen per cent of the seats 
allotted to the general electorate for British ilndia in the said Legis¬ 
lature shall be reserved for the depressed classes, 

5. The system of primary election to panel of candidates for 
election to the Central and Provincial Legislatures, as herein before 
mentioned, shall come to an end after the first ten years, unle&s ter¬ 
minated sooner by mutual agreement under the provision of clause 
(S below. 

6. The system of representation of the depressed classes hy 
reserved seats in the Provincial and Central Legislatures, as providr 
ed for in clauses 1 and 4, shall continue until determined by mutual 
agreement between the communities concerned in this settlement, 

7. The franchise for the Central and Provincial Legislatures 
for the depressed classes shall be m indicated in the Lothian Com¬ 
mittee Report, 

There shall be no disabilities attaching to anyone on the 
ground of his being a member of the depressed classes in regard to 
any elections to local bodies or appointment to public service. 

Every endeavour, shall be made to secure a fair representation 
of the depressed classes tn these respects, subject to such educational 
qualifications as may be laid down for appointment to public service. 
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9, Iii every Province, out of the educational grant, an adequate 
sum shall be earmarked for providing educational facilities to mem¬ 
bers of the depressed classes. 


Madnn Mohan Malaviya 
Tej Bahadur Sapru 
M. R Jayakar 

B. R. Ambedkar 
Srfuivasan 

M. C. Rajah 

C. V. Mehta 

C. Rajagopalaelian 
Rajendra Prasad 
G. D. Birla 
Rameswar Das Birla 
Shankorlal Banker 


B. S. Kamat 
G. K. Devadhar 

A, V. Thakkar 
R. K. BLakala 
P, 01, Solanki 
P. Baloo 

Gov bid Malaviya 
Devadas Gandhi 
Biswas 

B. N. Rajbhoj 
Oavoi 


The. following signatures were added in Bombay at the final sitting 
of the Hindu Conference on September 25:— 


Lalhibhai Samaldas 
llansa Mehta 
K. Natarajari 
Kamakoti Natarajhn 
PurUKhottamdM Thakurdas 
Mathuradaa Vassanji 
Walchand Hirachand 
Hv N. Kunzru 
K. G. Limaye 


P, Kodanda Rao 
G. K. Gadgii 
Manu Subedar 
Avantikabai Gokhale 
K. J. Chitalh 
Radhakant Malaviya 
A. R. Bbatt 
Colura 
Pradhan 


Before closing the subject of the first great fast, and the Poona Pact, 
we have to refer to another connected event which attracted wide atten¬ 
tion. Mr. Kelappan, who had been doing public work in Malabar, parti¬ 
cularly in file cause of 1 lari j ana, felt the force of a call from within and 
decided upon a fast to death almost simultaneously with Gandhi’s epm 
fast. 

His object was to persuade the Trustees to open the Gimivayooi- 
temple to ‘untouchables’. Gandhi studied the facts of the case and thought 
that sufficient notice was not given to the Trustees. It was borne in upon 
him .that success was almost in sight, but Gandhi held that it was not the 
immediate prospect of success that should matter, but the pure ethics of 
the position. Here are the two relevant telegrams sent to Kelappau: 

Yeravada, Sept. 20. 

“The Zamoriu wires asking me to appeal to you to suspend the 
fast for some months. He says the present entry of * untouchables' 
would wound orthodox conscience and such wounding wohld amount 
to coercion. Ask yourself whether there is any room for you on this 
relevant ground to postpone the fast, and whether, in terms of ti» e 
Zamoriu’s telegram, you had given sufficient notice of the extreme 
step.” 
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Yeravada, Oct, 2, 

* Your wire. Immediate prospective result must not affeet d«- 
eieiom On pure ethics I must reiterate the opinion that yon should 
suspend the fast, giving notice as per my telegram, God helping 
I shall bear my share of the burden. Wire compliance.* ’ 

Gandhi sped fie ally promised to share the next fast with Kelappan 
if that became necessary and referred to it in his statements. When 
Gandhi discovered a flaw (namely, want of due uotice) and intimated 
the same to Kelappan, the latter agreed to give up his fast. 

At this stage, we may appropriately refer to a sympathetic fast by 
Gandhi on 2nd December, 1932, for S, P. Patwardhrm of Eatnagiri, Byt. 
Patwardhan had asked for scavenger’s work in jail but it was refused by 
the authorities, Gandhi ji wrote to the Bombay Government in th^ matter 
but to no effect. Consequently Syh S, P. Patwardhan started a starva¬ 
tion fast by reducing his diet. Gandhi had agreed, in the truce period, to 
go on fast with Syt. Appasahcb Patwardhan If his demand was not grant¬ 
ed, and m Gandhi in sympathy with him commenced his fast. But with¬ 
in two days the authorities gave assurance to consider the demand and 
the fast was j given up. Within about a week, the Secretary of State 
made the necessary amendments in jail rules and the bar against giving 
scavenging work to eaat£ Hindus was removed and the Satysgraba thus 
became successful 

We have described the development of the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment in the year 1932, as yell as the episode of the Poona Pact. The 
public response to Gandhi’s call for the removal of untouehability did 
doubtless a fleet the progress of the Civil Disobedience, movement. 

In spite of that, the Congress programme was carried out. There was 
another reason for the slackening of the Civil Disobedience campaign. As 
things stood and as already stated, it could be conducted mainly by prac¬ 
tising methods of sucrccy which are not only abhorrent, but oven oppoeed 
to and subversive of the fundamental principles of Satyagraha. Tin* 
meeting of friends at Poona in connection with Gandhi's fast must, have 
given an opportunity for exchange of thoughts on the subject amongst 
leading Congressmen who were then free, and accordingly two circulars 
were issued. The first pointed out the supremo claims on Congressmen <*+ 
Civil Disobedience, work in connection with the removal of xmtondmbility 
being primarily entrusted to nationalist non-Congressmen and such Con¬ 
gressmen aw, for some reason or other, were unable to court imprisonment 
The second insisted on the desirability of terminating secret methods which 
had rrept in during the progress of the Civil Disobedience campaign. 

The 4th January was the day on which the Government offensive had 
started in 1932, and the Acting President, Bajendra Prasad, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Kejagqpalachari, Issued instructions to all Provincial offices that 
the anniversary should be observed on that day by reading a special state¬ 
ment which had been sent out and which gave in a short compass the pro¬ 
gress of the movement and a survey of the problems holding the foremost 
place In the thoughts of the country at the time. Meetings were held at 
numerous places and the statement was read in the midst of arrests and 
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-charges followed by tire arrest of the President himself on the 6 th 
January, 1933. Thereafter, Mr. Aney became the Acting President. 

When the tight commenced in -January, 1932, Vallabhbhai Patel was 
the President of the Congress. The “Working Cmomittce had decided that,' 
unlike in 1930, vacancies in the Working Committee should not be filled 
up and Vallabhbhai drew up a list of persons who were to succeed him and 
act as President one after another during Ids absence. Rajemlra Prasad, 
Dr. Ansari, Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Gangadhararao Dcshpande, 
(>r. KUchlew, Rajagopalachari, Rajendra Prasad arid Aney acted between 
January, 1932, and July, 1933, when the Congress organisation ceased to 
function. Amongst those who acted as Secretaries during this, period and 
on whom fell the. burden of carrying on the office work in the midst of in¬ 
describable difficulties may be mentioned the names of Jay a Prakash 
Narayan, Lalji Mehrotra, Clirdhari Kripalani, Annada Choudhary and 
Jugul Kish or Agarwtila. 

The events of 1933 are briefly told. The Calcutta Session of the Con ¬ 
gress was the most outstanding one. An account of this session and-of the 
rest of the events up to the middle of September are succinctly given in 
the Report for 1933-34, presented by the General Secretaries of the Con¬ 
gress, and we have extracted the following paragraphs therefrom 

THE CALCUTTA CONGRESS * 

ifJjv*', t.f ;■ * » 

The Calcutta Session of the Congress, like the preceding Delhi 
Session of April, 1932, was also held under a ban. Though it was 
organised when the Civil Disobedience movement was on the decline.- 
the enthusiasm and spirit of resistance manifested were greater thou 
at Delhi. Several Provinces sent their full quota of delegates. In 
all, about 2,200 delegates were elected l'rom different parts of the 
country. The fact that Pandit Madnu Mohan Malaviya had con¬ 
sented to preside at the session heightened the enthusiasm of the 
Nation. The decision of Mrs. Motilal Nehru to attend the Congress 
despite age and infirmity was an inspiration to the coming delegates. 
The session met at Calcutta on March 31st, in an electric atmosphere. 
Ur. Prafulla Ghosh was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
The Government spared no effort to prevent the holding of the Con¬ 
gress. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was not allowed to reach 
Calcutta. He was arrested at Asansol, an intermediate station. With 
him were arreated Mrs. Motilal Nehru, Dr. Syed Mahmud and others 
who formed the Presidential party. All were removed to Asansol 
Jail. Syt. M. S. Aney, the Acting President of the Congress, was 
also arrested and imprisoned while on his way to Calcutta. The 
office-bearers of the Reception Committee were put under arrest and 
several Congress leaders served with restraint orders at Calcutta. 
Chief among the latter were Mrs. Sen-Gupta and Dr. Moh ammad 
Alam. Nearly a thousand delegates were arrested before their start 
or-while on their way to Calcutta. The remaining delegates suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the city. In the face of the ban, about eleven 
hundred delegates met at the place selected for the session. The 
Police were spoil upon the scene and lathis rained on the peaceful 
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at&embly of the Congressmen. Many of the delegates were seriously 
injured and Mrs. Scu-Gupia and other leading Congressmen were 
arrested* The Police attempt to prevent the session by force, how¬ 
ever, failed, for despite the continuance of the lathi blows the inner 
group of the delegates maintained their seats tmtil all the seven re¬ 
solutions which were to be submitted for adoption, were read out 
and passed. Most of those arrested in connection with the Calcutta 
Session of the Congress were, however, released as soon as the 
Congress was over. Others were tried and convicted. Mrs. Sen- 
Gupta also received a sentence of six months. On release from 
prison on 3rd April, Pandit Malaviya proceeded to Calcutta and 
soon placed before the country unimpeachable testimoney as to the 
brutal maimer in which the Police had tried to break up the Con¬ 
gress, He challenged the Government to hold an enquiry, but the 
challenge has never been taken up, "We give below the resolutions 
of the Calcutta Session: 

Resolutions passed at the 47th session of the Indian National 
Congress, Calcutta, March 31st, 1933, 

"This Congress re-affirms the resolution passed at its 44th 
session at Lahore, in 1929, declaring Complete Independence as its 
goal” 

"This Congress holds Civil Disobedience to be a perfectly legi¬ 
timate means for the protection of the rights of the people, for the 
vindication of national self-respect, and for the attainn\ent of the 
national goal,-’ 

"This Congress reaffirms the decision of the Working Committee 
arrived at on 1st January, 1932. On a careful survey of all that 
has happened during the past fifteen months, the. Congress is firmly 
of opinion that, in the situation in which the country is placed; the 
Civil Disobedience movement should be strengthened and extended, 
and the Congress, therefore, calls upon the people to pursue the 
movement with greater vigour on the lines laid down by the Work¬ 
ing Committee in its aforesaid resolution/ 1 

"This Congress calls upon all classes and sections of the people 
in the country to completely eschew foreign cloth, to give preference 
to khadclar and to boycott British goods.” 

"This Congress holds that no Constitution framed by the Bri¬ 
tish Government, while it is engaged in conducting a campaign of 
ruthless repression, involving the imprisonment and internment of 
the most trusted leaders of the Nation and thousands of their follow¬ 
ers, suppression of the fundamental rights of free speech and asso¬ 
ciation, stringent restraint on the liberty of the Press and replace¬ 
ment of the normal Civil Law by virtual Martial Law, deliberately 
initiated by it on the eve of Mahatma Gandhi’s return from Eng¬ 
land with a view to crush the national spirit, can be worthy of con¬ 
sideration by or acceptable to the people of India.” 

"The Congress is confident that the public will not be duped 
by* the scheme outlined in the recently published White Paper wbicV 
is inimical to the vital interests of India and is devised to perpetuate 
foreign domination in this country/- 


THE HISTORV O* THE CONGRESS 

"This Congress offers its congratulations to the country on the 
successful terirlaatiou of Maliatma Gandhi's fast of September, 
1932, and hopes that uutoueh ability will before long become a thing 
of the past." 

"This Congress is of opinion that, to enable the masses to ap¬ 
preciate what ‘Swaraj', as conceived by the Congress, will mean to 
them, it is desirable to state the position of the Congress in a man¬ 
ner easily understood by them. With this object in view it reite¬ 
rates resolution No. 14 of the Karachi Session of the Congress of 
1931." (Resolution on Fundamental Rights). 

GANDHIJI’S FAST 

The Calcutta Congress was soon followed by an unexpected 
event in the country. With, a view' to help the increasing number 
of workers in the Harijan movement to fulfil their task with a purer 
and truer spirit of service, Mahatma Gandhi had started, ou Sth 
May, 1933, a self-purificatory fast of 21 days. In his words, it was 
"a heart prayer for purification of myself and my associates for 
greater vigilance and watchfulness in connection with the Harijap 
cause, * ’ 

"I therefore asked friends in India and all the world over to 
pray for me and with me that I may safely pass through the ordeal 
and that whether T live or die the cause for which the fact is to be 
taken may prosper. May I ask my Sanatanist friends to pray that, 
whatever be the result of the fast for me, the golden lid that hides 
truth may be removed?'' He added in a Press interview: "A re¬ 
ligious movement does not depend for its success on the intellectual 
or material resources of its sponsors; but it depends solely upon 
the spiritual resources, and fasting is a most known method of adding 
to these resources." 

The Government issued a Communique on the same day stating 
that, in view of the nature of the object of the fast and the attitude 
of mind which it disclosed, the Government of India had decided 
that ha '(Gandhiji) should be set at liberty. Accordingly, Mahatma 
Gandhi was released on the evening of 8th May. Immediately on 
release, Gandhiji issued the following statement recommending the 
suspension of the 0. D. campaign for six weeks, 

Gandhiji said: 

"I cannot regard this release with any degree of pleasure, and 
as Sirdar Vallabbbhai rightly remarked to me yesterday, how can 
I take advantage of this release In order to prosecute the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience campaign or to guide itf 

"This release, therefore, puts upon me, as a seeker after truth 
and a man of honour, a tremendous burden and a strain. This fast 
has to continue. I had hoped and I still hope not to excite myself 
over anything, nor to take part in any discussions of any nature 
whatsoever. The whole purpose of the fast will be frustrated if 1 
allowed my brain to be occupied by auy extraneous matter, that is. 
any matter outside the flarijati work. 
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At the same time, having been released, 1 should be bound to 
give a little of my energies to a study of the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

“Of course, for the movement I can only say that my views 
about Civil Disobedience have undergone no change whatsoever. T 
have nothing but praise for the bravery and self-sacrifice of the nu¬ 
merous civil resistors. Having said that, I cannot help saying that 
the secrecy that has attended the movement is fatal to its success 
If, therefore, the movement must be continued I would urge those 
who are guiding the movement in different parts of the country to 
discard all secrecy. I do not care if thereby it becomes difficult to 
secure a single civil register. 

“There can be no doubt that fear has seised the common mass. 
The Ordinances have cowed them down and I am inclined to think 
that the secret methods are largely responsible for the demornlisa- 

tion. , , . 

“The movement of Civil Disobedience does not depend so much 
upon the quantity as on the quality of men and women taking pari 
in it and if I was leading the movement I should sacrifice quantity 
and 'insist on quality. If this could be done, it would immediately 
raise the level of the movement. Mass instructions on any othar 
term is an impossibility. I can say nothing as to the actual cam 
psign. The reflections I have given I had‘bottled up all these many 
months and I can say Sirdar Vall&bhbhai is at one with me in what 
I have said. 

“One word I would way whether <1 like it or not.—durmg these 
three weeks all civil resisters will be in a state of terrible suspense. 
It would be better if the President of the Congress, Bapnji Madkav- 
rao Ancy, were to officially declare suspension for one full month ov 
even six weeks. 

“Now I would make an appeal to the Government. If they want 
real peace in the land and if they feel there is no real peace, if they 
feel that ordinance rule is no rule, they should take advantage ol 
this suspension, and unconditionally discharge all the civil registers. 

“If I survive the ordeal, it will give me time to survey the eitua- 
tion and to tender advice both to the Congress leaders and, if 1 raa> 
venture to do so, to the Government, I would like to take up the 
thread at the point where I was interrupted' on my return from 
England. 

no understanding is arrived at between i be Gov 
eminent and the Congress as a result of my effort and Civil Disobe¬ 
dience is resumed, it will be open to the Government, if ihey so choose, 
to revive the Ordinance rule, if there is the will on the part of the 
Government l have no doubt that a modus operand* can be found. 
Of this, so far as I am concerned, I am absolutely certain. 

4 * Civil Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long as so many 
civil resisters are imprisoned and 1 no settlement can be arrived ai 
so Ion? as Sirdar VaUabhbhai, Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
Pandit J&waharlal Nehru and others are buried alive. 
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4 * Indeed to call off the civil insistence k not within the power 
of any of the men who are out of prison, It is possible for the then 
Working Committee to do so* I refer to the "Working Commit ter 
that was in existence at the time I was arrested, I shall say no more 
on the Civil Disobedience movement Perhaps l have already said 
too much, but if I was to soy anything I could say so only whilst I 
have strength left in me, 

* P 1 would urge pressmen not to worry me any more* T would 
urge also would-be visitors once more to restrain themselves, Let 
them regard me as being still in prison, I shall he unfit for holding 
political discussions or any other discussions* 

41 I would like to be left in perfect peace and I would like to 
tell the Government that I shall toot abuse the release, and if I come 
safely through the ordeal and I find the political atmosphere as murky 
w it is to-day, without taking a single step secretly or openly id 
furtherance of the Civil Disobedience, I shall invite them to take 
me back to Ycravada to join the companions whom I almost seem 
to have deserted* 

4 'It was a groat privilege for me to have been with Sirdar Val- 
labhbh&i* I was well aware of his matchless bravery and his burn¬ 
ing love of the country, but I have never lived with him as I have 
had the good- fortune during the 16 months. The affection with 
which he covered me, recalls? to me that of my own dear mother* d 
never knew him to possess motherly qualities* If the slightest tiling 
happened to me, he would be out of his bed. He superintended every 
little detail in connection with my comforts* He and my other asso¬ 
ciates had conspired to let me do nothing, and I hope that Government 
will believe me when l say that he always showed a remarkable com¬ 
prehension of the difficulties of the Government whenever we discuss¬ 
ed any political problem. His solicitude for the farmers of Bardot i 
and Kaira I can never forget* M 

Close upon Gandhi's announcement, the Acting President of the 
Congress, Mr, M* S* Aney, made a like announcement suspending 
Civil Diaobediece for six weeks* Government were not slow either in 
publishing their reply* 

A Government ConnnHniqitv announced that mere suspension of 
the Civil Disobedience did not fulfil the conditions laid down for 
the release of prisoners. The Government were not prepared to lie* 
gotiate with the Congress in the matter* 

The official Communique of the Government of India dated 
Simla, May 9th, said; 

f *The release of Mr* Gaudki consequent on his undertaking a 
prolonged fast which, as he has stated, is wholly unconnected with 
the Government and solely connected with the Harijan movement, 
indicates no change whatever in the Government’s general policy 
towards the release of the Civil Disobedience prisoners or towards 
those who openly or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 
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‘VTlie position of the Government in regard to the release of 
the Civil Disobedience prisoners was stated by the Home Member 
in the Legislative Assembly on April 1 last. 

Xn the course of his speech, he said; ‘'If, in fact, the Congress 
doe^nof mean to revive the struggle, why should that not be made 
plain? Is there a mental reservation that, if the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment is not to their liking, they will hold over the head of the 
Government the threat of revival‘of the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment? There can be no co-operation under a menace of renewal of 
the Civil Disobedience.” 

' ‘<We have no wish to keep these prisoners longer than the cir¬ 
cumstances require but equally are we determined not to let them out 
■when their release might lead to a renewal of the Civil Disobedience. 
We must not risk re-starting of trouble by premature action. 

“Our position has been summed up in the words used by the 
Secretary of State in the Commons. 

“He said:— 1 We must have convincing reasons to believe that 
their release would not be followed by a revival of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience.’ 

“A mere temporary suspension of the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment intended to lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders, 
in no way fulfils the conditions which would satisfy the Govern¬ 
ment of India that, in fact, the Civil Disobedience movement has 
been definitely abandoned. There is no intention of negotiating with 
the Congress for a withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement 
or of releasing prisoners with a view to arrive at any settlement 
with them in regard to these unlawful activities.” 

Simultaneously with this negative reply from Simla, there came 
a statement from Vienna signed by Syt. Vitthalbhai J, Patel and Syt. 
Subhaeh Chandra Bose, “The latest action of Mr. Gandhi in sus¬ 
pending Civil Disobedience is a confession of failure, ’ ’ declares the 
joint statement of Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. Subhash Bose given ex¬ 
clusive) v to Reuter from Vienna.* 

The statement further states that “we are clearly of the 
opinion that Mr. Gandhi as a political leader has failed. The time 
has therefore, come for a radical reorganisation of the Congress on 
a new principle with a new method, for which a new leader is essen¬ 
tial, as it is unfair to expect Mr. Gandhi to work the programme not 
consistent with his life-long principles.” 

“If the Congress as a whole,” the statement proceeds, can 
undergo this transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that, 
a new party will have to be formed within the Congress, composed of 
radical elements.” 

In the meantime, opinion in Congress circles began to crystal¬ 
lize that the opportunity afforded by Gandhiji’s release should be 
utilized for informal consultation among Congressmen in regard to 
the situation in the country. In view of the necessity of holding such 

* Thin is not, however, Ihe flrsi time Hint Gandhi met with adverse criticism fmm either of t*; 0 da¬ 
ting idohed ■.ijmotorios whoso UJ-hcallh com;) died their stay in a dlsUnttand darllW I‘b« **“• 

bote the world criticism!', even an he Lore his ass suffering., with patience, faith and fortitude. I vow 
WftA fulfilled <luty ajifl he br»k£ M* fnH the 20th Hay, 1038. 

C.—3Q, 
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a Conference when Gandhiji should be physically fit to participate in 
it, the period of suspension of the campaign was extended by the 
Acting President for a furthre span of six weeks. The length of 
the fast, and the uncertainty in the minds of many as to its future 
course, caused the Nation’s eyes to centre on ‘Parnakuti’, the resi¬ 
dence of Lady Thaekersey in Poona where Gandhi abandoned his fast, 
and there was universal thanksgiving as the agony of the conclud¬ 
ing days of the fast ended in the happy termination of the ordeal 
without any untoward incident. 

The Poona Conference: —The informal Conference of Con¬ 
gressmen summoned to review the political situation met in Poona 
on July 12th, 1933. Syt. Aney opened the proceedings with an intro¬ 
ductory speech. Gandhiji placed his views on the situation in brief 
before the Conference. General discussion followed and at its con¬ 
clusion the Conference adjourned to the next day. The second day’s 
sitting opened with an exhaustive statement by Gandhiji dealing 
with the points raised by the members of the Conference and placing 
before them his suggestions. The Conference then proceeded to 
make its recommendations. It rejected a motion for the uncondi¬ 
tional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience but also threw out a motion 
favouring Individual Civil Disobedience, In the end the Conference 
authorised Mahatma Gandhi to seek an interview with the Viceroy 
for arriving at a settlement with the Government. In accordance 
with that decision, Gandhiji wired to the Viceroy asking for W inter¬ 
view “with a view to explore the possibilities of peace.” The Viceroy, 
in reply, however, referred in detail to misleading newspaper reports 
as to the trend of discussion at the Poona Conference, and, relying on 
such reports, he declined to grant the interview, unless the Congress 
first withdrew the Civil Disobedieuce movement. Gandhi sent a 
reply to the effect that Government had based its attitude on unautho¬ 
rised publications of the confidential proceedings of the informal 
Conference and that, if an interview were granted, he could show 
that the proceedings taken as a whole were calculated to bring about 
an honourable peace. Gandhiji’s efforts at peace failed to elicit res¬ 
ponse and forced the Nation, if it was to conserve national honour, 
to continue the struggle. Mass Civil Disobedience was, however, sus¬ 
pended and all who were able and willing were advised to offer Indi¬ 
vidual Civil Disobedience. Under the orders of the Acting President, 
ail Congress organisations and war councils ceased to function in 
view of the suspension of mass Satyagraha. 

Individual Civil Disobedience: —Gandhi inaugurated the cam¬ 
paign of Individual Civil Disobedience by taking the drastic action 
of sacrificing what was his most precious possession and thus trying 
to share the sufferings endured by thousands of 'villagers in the 
course of the movement. He disbanded the Sabarmati Ashram and 
invited his fellow workers in the Ashram to give up all the other 
activities and join the struggle. He vacated the whole Ashram trans¬ 
ferring the moveable property to certain bodies for public use, and 
not wishing to make others a party to paying revenue dues, he 
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offered the land, building and crops to Government All the res¬ 
ponse the Government made to fife offer was a formal one-line 
acknowledgment of his letter. 

When Government declined the offer, Gandhi made it over to 
the Harijan movement. In this connection we may recall a state¬ 
ment that Gandhi had made m the eve of his march to Pandi,— 
really it was a determination,—that he would never return to the 
Ashram until Swaraj was won. And true to his vow, he has not 
since the 12th of April, 1930, returned to the Ashram except on n 
casual, visit to see an ailing friend. By tills final act of transfer of 
the Ashram to the Harijan Sangh, he divested himself of any little 
germs of attachment to things mundane, which might possibly take 
root in his breast 

On 1st August, I9)ffi:;Qafldhqi w as to cortm icncehis march to the 
village of RaA is o "famou s throughout India ever since Sirdar’“VdlfaSh- 
bhaFs "arrest there in February, 1930, But in the dead of the pre¬ 
vious night Mahatma Gandhi and 34 other inmates of his Ashram 
were arrested and sent to prison. He was, however, released on the 
morning of the 4th, and served with an order to leave the limits of 
Yeravada village and reside in Poona, The order was, of course, not 
obeyed, and, within half an hour of release, Gandhiji was arrested 
and sentenced to one year's imprisonment- 

Following his arrest and imprisonment, the campaign ol Indi¬ 
vidual Civil !D i&obed l^oyfoces; Ifiirldreds of work- " 

c?s' cou rtTng traprisoimi en t m tKe very first week. The ActSg Pfe- 
sident, Syt, Aney, with thirteen companions, was arrested on Aug¬ 
ust 14, while starting on a march from Akala. His successor as Act¬ 
ing President, Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, soon followed him 
to prison. Before imprisonment, however, he issued orders terminat¬ 
ing the office of the Acting President and the line of Dictators in 
various Provinces and Districts, with a view to facilitate the" cam¬ 
paign becoming truly one of Individual Civil Disobedience, From 
all Over the country, Congress workers followed th e lead given by 
Gaud Fuji, and from August, iB64 t to Mareh,T934~ a regular stream 
of eiViT registers maintained the ^;impajgu7 TfwTTl nbt be possible 
TuIIer^hrffeflalTrom provlncia 1 eehtresT to re port aclccjua fely 
on the campaign with due justice to all. Provinces. The Provincial 
quotas of imprisoned civil misters during this last stage of the move¬ 
ment have not all been recorded. It must here suffice to say that 
thousands responded to the call and every Province did the very best 
it could, under the circumstances* in serving the cause of freedom, 

Gan Din Jr’s Release* —The Government^ refusal to continue the 
facilities granted to him before his release in May again forced 
Mahatma Gandhi to commence a fast, i,e., within a few days of his 
re-arrest. The Government remained adamant. Gandhiji J s condi¬ 
tion, however, rapidly grew worse and on 20th August, the fifth day 
of the fast, he had to he removed to Sassoon Hospital, Poona, still a 
prisoner. By 23rd August, however, it had become clear to Gov¬ 
ernment that there was imminent danger to his life, and lie was, 
therefore, released unconditionally on that date. Tins unexpected 
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development placed him in ft most embarrassing position, 
however, of the circumstances of his discharge from jail, and as he 
did not wish to be a willing party to the undignified ‘eat and mouse 
game’ of arrest, fast, and release, he came to the conclusion that he 
must regard himself still not a free man, that he must impose on 
himself a limited self-restraint in regard to his activities up to the 
termination of the period of his sentence, that is, up to August 3rd, 
.1934, and that he must not court imprisonment by offering aggres¬ 
sive civil resistance. He made it clear, however, that while he would 
refrain from aggressive Civil Disobedience, he could not help guid¬ 
ing those who would ask his advice and preventing the national 
movement from running into wrong channels. He further decided 
to devote the intervening period largely to the furtherance of the 
Harijan movement 

Jawaharlai/s Release r—Mrs. Motilal Nehru’s health had been 
latterly worsening and about this time it had. begun to cause wide¬ 
spread anxiety. The U.P. Government, therefore, decided to release 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru a few days before the expiry of his sen¬ 
tence so as to enable him to be with his mother in her serious illness. 
He was accordingly released on August 301 h. As soon as Mrs. Moti - 
lal’s health improved, Pandit Jawaharlal repaired to. Poona where 
Mahatma Gandhi was recuperating and the two met for the first time 
ttiiKie they separated on the occasion of Gandhiji $ depart lire for the 
R.T.G. in 1,931. There naturally followed friendly discussions ns to 
the situation in the country and the programme before the people. 
The discussion eventually led to exchange of letters containing. a 
statement of their views on the programme for the Nation. This 
correspondence was published for the information and guidance of 
Congressmen and the general public. 

Hasijan Tour r-In accordance with his decision to devote to 
the Harijan cause the period of his forced inactivity in the purely 
political field, Gandhiji commenced a Harijan tour in the country 
in November, 1933. He covered, in about ten months, every Pro¬ 
vince of India and each day of those long months was a day of an 
intensive study of the problem of untouehability and the best methods 
of solving it. The tour had an extraordinary propagandist value. 
The response evoked at the gatherings in each Province and the 
attendance at the meetings organized were only less than those wit¬ 
nessed in the country in the clays of 1930. The collections made by 
Gandhi in the course of the tour for the cause of the removal of un¬ 
touehability totalled about eight laklis of rupees which, in view of 
the trade depression and previously made calls on the public purse, 
was certainly an unexpectedly generous response to his appeal. The 
otherwise wholly successful tour was marred by two regrettable in¬ 
cidents. Gandhiji narrowly escaped at Poona, on 25th June, 1934, 
from what might have proved a great calamity for the Nation, An 
unknown and yet untraced person attempted to throw a bomb at him 
at a public function where he was to receive an address of welcome 
from the Poona Municipality, The perpetrator of the attempted 
crime, believed to be one who had been enraged at Gandhiji s cam- 
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pa ism against untouohability, mistook lor CfrmtUirs car another which 
reached the scene a few minutes earlier. His mis-aimed bomb, 
nevertheless, wounded seven innocent persons, none of whom fortu¬ 
nately* received very serious injuries. The other incident took place 
at Ajmer only about a fortnight later, and this time it was an irate 
reformer who lost his balance and cut open with a lathi the head, or 
Pandit Lalnatk of Benares, a determined opponent of the Hanjan 
movement, This latter happening led. to a seven da#s fast by 1 
Gandhi ji as ft penance ^gainst the intolerance- shown by opponents I 
towards each other ia public controversies. 

He 3md undertaken an all-India tour for Harijah work, but the t 
month of December was the month o£ his test. Three mouths notice 
being given by Mr. Kelappau to the Trustees in regard to the 
Gimivayoor temple, a final decision was to be reached on. the 1st oi 
January, 1934, And it might mean a fast unto death both for Kelap- 
pan and'Gaudhiji. So it was resolved to take a referendum at Guru- 
vayoor amongst the temple worshippers, and the first experiment 
made in tj#behalf was a highly educative as well as succcsfpj ex¬ 
periment; £ In the meantime, Dr. Subharoyan had given notice of ft 
Temple Entry Bill for the Madras Presidency and Government s i 
decision was being awaited, jin the Quruvayoor referendum, 77 per 
cent of the voters voted in favour of Temple Entry and the follow¬ 
ing report would be found interesting :— 

“Out of 20,163 opinions actually given and recorded, exclud¬ 
ing refusals to vote, the following is an analysis of the voting t“ 


In favour *. 15,563 or 77 per c^nt. 

Against, ^ - . 2,579 or 13 per cent. 

Neutral 2,016 or 10 per cent. 

“A remarkable feature of the referendum was that more than 
8,000 women recorded in favour of Temple-Entry by Harijans. 


The new year opened auspiciously enough, as the apprehended fast of 
Gandhi over the Gururayoor temple was averted. But tbr progress of 
events in the line of Civil Disobedience was none too satisfactory rhe 
prisoners who were released were fagged, The provincial leaders who had 
promised to lead their Provinces at Poona, if Mass Civil Disobedience were 
given up and Individual Civil Disobedience continued, did. not carry out 
their pledges except in a few eases. Those who were released from ju'lB 
found themselves unable or unwilling to face another conviction, ' UU J 
those that were prepared to face it would not get it-, Government had 
hit on the plan of /afM-cbargiug or imprisoning and ill-treating m sub- 
jails, and releasing, re-arresting and releasing again, after an Interval. 
The process was tiresome and the only rest that conviction would give was 
taken away. It was like a cat shaking the rat by the mouth and leaving it 
and then catching it again. It would neither kill nor release. 

Thu Bihar Earthquake: —The whole of India staggered to its 
feet on 16th January, shocked at the news the morning papers 
brought to every home, of the unprecedented calamity that had over¬ 
taken Bihar on the previous afternoon. Within t.h* space of a few 
minutes, the face' of the Province was changed beyond recognition- 
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Thousands of buildings fell into dust and buried within the bowels 
of the earth. From below ground, sand emerged to destroy ex¬ 
tensive areas of rich crops. Water at a temperature of 110 degrees 
pushed its way to the surface from a depth of 1,500 feet. A sandy 
expanse stretched where, only a moment ago, river beds carried the 
life-endowing current which irrigated the land or where smiling 
fields bore the burden which fed and sustained the life of millions. 
Thousands of families were orphaned and widowed and their inno¬ 
cent babes crushed in death beneath falling debris within, almost 
literally, the twinkling of ait eye. No cold figures ea?i give a true 
picture of what Nature had miswrought in a few minutes in Bihar, 
Yet some may be quoted. The earthquake affected an area of 
30,000 sq, miles and a population of about a crore and lmif. Nearly 
20,000 persons arc recorded to have lost their lives. Houses num¬ 
bering over 10 lakhs were damaged or destroyed, 65,000 wells and 
tanks were destroyed or damaged. Nearly 10 lakhs of high as of crops 
v/ere covered with sand and damaged. 

To meet a catastrophe of this magnitude, both Bihar and India 
rose to the occasion. Over a crore of rupees were subscribed to the 
various funds, the amount received by the Bihar Central Belief Com 
mifctee up to the end of June being over Rs. 27 lakhs. Most leaders 
and workers sped from many parts of India to come to the rescue of 
the afflicted tod to help to organise systematic relief. The excellent 
report of the Committee, will give to all $ realistic idea of the extent 
of damage and the measures of relief which over 2,000 workers 
carried out at 258 centres. 

Among the outside leaders who visited the devastated area was 
Pandit Jawahadal Nehru, The visit was not only a token of sym¬ 
pathy. It was a personal example of service. On one occasion, when 
reports reached that living men-lay buried under the debris of. fallen 
houses, he put on a volunteer's badge, took a pick-axe on his shoulder, 
and, accompanied by a batch of volunteers with pick-axes, shovels and 
baskets, he marched to the place. He and others then plied their 
pick-axes and shovels, carrying the debris in baskets on their heads. 
The Bihar Earthquake also intervened fo change Gandhi jPs pro¬ 
gramme, Bihar and its workers had at that time to face mimcrons 
complicated problems arising out of the situation created by the 
earthquake and the impending floods, and Gandhi ji devoted a month 
to give them his guidance and advice. In the result, a conference 
was held of representatives from ail parts of the country at which the 
Bihar Central Relief Committee was set up to control the relief 
operations, and the ground cleared for one of the biggest schemes of 
distress relief ever organised by Congress in recent years. During 
his stay in Bihar, Gandhiji visited the afflicted towns and villages, 
acquainted himself personally with the miserable plight ol the 
victims of the great calamity and helped the newly formed Committee 
to chalk out its plans of work. He rushed some of Ins own trained 
workers to the scene and placed them at the service of Bihar. The 
Province had yet to confront problems of a complexity and a magni¬ 
tude of which probably those outside the Province had no adequate 
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. conception. (An authoritative account of the relief operations is 
given in Appendix YdlJ). 

On completion of his brief tour in Bihar, Pandit JawaharLal found 
himself onee scram a prisoner of Government. During his visit to Cal¬ 
cutta, he had delivered two speeches on the situation in Bengal and the 
latest development in Miduapur District The Bengal Government could 
brook no mention of the so-called terrorists of the Province except in terms 
of unqualified condemnation. Pandit Jawaharlal's frank speeches deal¬ 
ing with the psychology of terrorism, and the methods adopted by the 
authorities in meeting it, could not be tolerated by the Bengal bureau¬ 
cracy. Decency prevented the Bengal Police from arresting him while 
he was on a mission of humanity in Bihar, but he had hardly reached his 
home in Allahabad when the prison gate again opened for him* He was 
tried for his two Calcutta speeches and given the heavy sentence of two 
years. 

Ever since the Poona Conference of July, 1933, an increasing number 
of Congressmen were coming to form the view that, in the situation exist¬ 
ing in the country as a result of Ordinance rule, a programme of entry 
Into the Legislatures was necessary to find & way out of what was held 
to be a ‘stalemate, ’ This view found an organised expression in a move 
to summon a Conference of Congress leaders sharing the above opinion for 
the purpose of giving concrete shape to the desire for a new line of 
action. This Conference met at Delhi on 31st March, 1933. under the 
Presidentship of Dr, Arisen It resolved that the All-India Swaraj 
Party which had been in abeyance should he revived in order to enable 
Congressmen who were not offering Individual Civil Disobedience to 
undertake a thorough organisation of the electorate and carry out the 
Constructive Programme as contemplated in the Poona statement of Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi (July 1933). The Conference also expressed the view that 
it was,imperative* for the Party to participate in the forthcoming elections 
to the Legislative Assembly. To that end it laid down that the elections 
should be fought on two main issues,— (1) to get all repressive laws re¬ 
pealed, and (2) to reject proposals contained in the White Paper and get 
them replaced by the National Demand on the lines indicated by Mahatma 
Gandhi at the It. T. C. The Conference, after coming to ,these tentative 
decisions, sent a deputation to Gandbijl consisting of Dr. Ansari, Syt 
Bkulabiiai Desai and Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy with a view to discuss its 
resolution with 1dm and ascertain his opinion before acting upon the de¬ 
cisions, 

Gandhi was at the time touring in the earthquake-affected area of Bihar 
and happened to spend lm silence day (the 2nd April, J934) at an out- 
of-the-way. place called S&harsa where, without any knowledge of what 
had happened at Delhi, he independently drew up a statement which he 
wanted to issue to the Press. But just when it was' to be so issued, a 
message was received from Dr. Ansari intimating to him that the depu¬ 
tation appointed by the Delhi Conference on the previous day was coming 
to meet him at Patna, He held over the statement pending consultation 
with them* aid it was issued later on the 7th after full discussion with 
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i;hem. The publication o£ the’statement -was preceded by a letter to Dr. 
Aiisari, and we give the letter and the statement below - 

GANDHI Jl’S LETTER TO DR. AN SARI 

PATNA; April ff r 1934. 

“Dear Dr. Ansar i, 

It was good of von, Bhulabhai and Dr. Bidhan to come all the 
wa v to Patna to discuss the resolutions arrived at recently at an in* 
formal meeting of some Congressmen, and to ascertain my opinion on 
them. I have no hesitation in welcoming the revival of the Swarajya 
Party and the decision of the meeting to take part in the forthcoming 
elections to the'Assembly which you tell me is about to be dissolved. 

“My views on the utility of the legislatures in the present state 
are well known. They remain, on the whole, what they were in 1920. 
But it feel that it is not only the right but it is the duty of every 
Congressman who, for some reason or other, does not want to or 
cannot take part in civil resistance and who has faith in entry into 
the Legislatures, to seek entry and form combinations in order to 
prosecute the programme which he or they believe to be in the 
interest of the country. Consistently with my view above mention¬ 
ed, I shall be at the disposal of the party at all times and render 
sueli assistance as it is in my power to give. 

Yours sincerely; 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi”. 

GANDHI’S STATEMENT 
(Dated, Patna, April 7, 3934) 

“This statement was drafted by me on my day of silence at 
Saluirsa, that is, Easter Monday, 2nd instant. I passed it on to 
Raj end ra Babu and then it was circulated among the friends who 
were present. The original draft has undergone considerable revi¬ 
sion. It is also abridged. But in essence it remains as it was on 
Monday. 1 regret that I have not been able to show it to all ‘’fiends 
and colleagues with whom I would have hem delighted to share it.. 
But as I had no doubt whatsoever about the soundness of my deci¬ 
sion and as H knew that the civil resistance of some friends was im¬ 
minent, I was not prepared to take the risk of delaying publication 
by waiting for the opinion of friends. The decision and every word 
of the statement are in answer to intense introspection, searching of 
the heart, apd waiting upon God. The decision carries with, it re¬ 
flection upon no single individual. It is a humble admission of my 
own limitations and a dne sense of the tremendous responsibility that 
I have carried on my shoulders all these long years. 

“This statement owes its inspiration to a personal chat with 
the inmates and associates of the Satyagraha Ashram who had just 
come out of prison and whom, at Rajendia Babu’s instance, I had 
sent to Bihar. More especially is it due to a revealing information 
I got in the course of a conversation about a valued companion of 
long standing who was found reluctant tO’ perform the full prison 
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task and preferring his private studies to the allotted task. This 
vru b undoubtedly contrary to the rules of Satyagraha. More than 
the imperfection of the friend* whom 1 love more than ever, it brought 
home to me my own imperfection, The friend said he had thought 
that I was aware of. his weakness. I was blind* Blindness in a 
leader is unpardonable, X saw at once that I must for the time 
being remain the sole representative of a civil resistance in action* 

u During the informal Conference week at Poona in July last, 
I had stated that, while many individual civil resisters would be 
welcome, even one was sufficient to keep alive the message of S&tya- 
graba, Now, after much searching, of the heart, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that, in the present circumstances only one, and that 
myself, and no other should, for the lime being, hear the responsi¬ 
bility of civil resistance, if it is to succeed as a means of achieving 
Puma Swaraj. 

*'*% fed that the masses have not received the full message of 
Satyagraha owing to its adulteration in the process of: transmission. 
It has become clear to me that spirituaUmstruments suffer in their 
potency when their use is might through non-spiritual media* 
Spiritual messages are self -propagating* The reaction of the masses 
throughout the Harijan tour has been the latest forcible illustration 
of what I mean* The splendid response of the masses has been 
Spontaneous. The workers themselves were amazed at the attend¬ 
ance and the fervour of vast masses whom they had never reached, 

“Salj^raha is a purely spiritual weapon* It may he used for 
what appear ^to be mundane ends, and through men and women who 
do not understand it spiritually, provided the director knows that 
the weapon is spiritual- lUvery one cannot use surgical instruments. 
Many may use diem if there is an expert behind them directing their 
use.' I claim to be & Satyagraha expert in the making* I have need 
to be far more careful than the expert surgeon who is complete master 
of his science. J mu still a humble searcher* The very nature of the 
science of Satyagraha precludes the student from seeing more than 
the step immediately in front of him* 

“The introspection prompted by the conversation with the 
Ashram inmates has led me to the conclusion that X must advise all 
Congressmen to suspend civil resistance for Swaraj m distinguished 
from specific grievances. They should leave it to me alone* It should 
be resumed by pothers in my life-time only under ray direction) unless 
one arises claiming to know the science better than I do and inspires 
confidence* X give this opinion as the author and initiator of Satya¬ 
graha* Lienee forth, therefore, all who have been impelled to civil 
resistance for Swaraj under my advice, directly given or indirectly 
inferred, will please desist from civil resistance* 1 am quite con¬ 
vinced that this-is, the best course jn the interests of India's fekt f° r 
freedom. ^ . 

<f I am in deadly earnest about this greatest of weapons at the 
disposal of mankind. It is claimed for Satyagraha that it is a com¬ 
plete substitute for violence or war. It is designed, therefore, to 
reach the hearts both of the so-called ‘terrorists 5 and the rulers who 
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seek to root out the J terrorists * by emasculating the whole Nation. 
But the indifferent civil resistance of many, grand as it has been in 
its results, h as not touched the hearts either Of the '‘terrorists 3 or the 
rulers as a class. Unadulterated Satyagraha must touch the hearts 
of both. To test the truth of the proposition, Satyagraha needs to 
Ire confined to one qualified person at a time. The trial has never 
been made. It must be made now. 

“Let me caution the reader against mistaking Satyagraha for 
mere civil resistance. It covers much more than civil resistance, 
*It means relentless search for Truth, and the power that such a search 
gives to the searcher can only be pursued by strictly non-violent 
means. 

“What are the civil resisters, thus freed, to dof If they are to 
be ready for the call whenever it comes, they must learn the art and 
the beauty of self-denial and voluntary poverty. They must engage 
themselves in nation-building activities, the spread of kliaddftr 
through personal hand-spinning and hand*weaving, the spread of 
communal unity of hearts by irreproachable personal conduct to¬ 
wards one another in every walk of life, the banishing of untmich- 
ability in every shape or form in one's own person, the spread of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs by personal contact 
with individual addicts and, generally, by cultivating personal 
purity. These arc services which provide maintenance on a poor 
man's scale. Those for whom the poor man's scale js not feasible 
should find place in small unorganised industries of national im¬ 
portance which give better wages. Let it be understood that civil 
resistance is for those who know and perform the duty of voluntary 
obedience to law and authority. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that in issuing this statement I 
am in no way usurping the function of the Congress, Mine is mere 
advice to those who look to me for guidance in matters of Sntya- 
graha." 

Gandhi's statement was a result of “an intense introspection, 
searching of the heart, and waiting upon God, 7 ' Adulteration of Satya- 
graba in the process of transmission, reaction of the masses manifested 
(luring Harijan tour,-—all these impressed upon Gandhi the necessity of 
confining the movement to himself, an expert in Satyagraha, even as surgi¬ 
cal mtrumenta should be used onlyvby expert surgeons. The result was 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement. 

Dr, Ausari, in Iris statement issued at the same time, made it clear 
that the whole-hearted and spontaneous support of Mahatma Gandhi 
happily removed all chances of apposition and division in the Congress 
and that the dual programme, fight both within and without the Legisla¬ 
ture, would remove political inertia and sullen discontent among the in¬ 
telligentsia and the people, 

A Conference was convened at Ranchi on 2nd and 3rd May, 1934, 
primarily to take necessary stops for making the Swaraj Party a pulsat¬ 
ing and living organisation. One of the essential aims was to seek the 
approval and support of the AlLIndia Congress Committee, vouchsafed 
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to it by Gandhi The first resolution was an approval of the Delhi Con¬ 
ference resolutions reviving the Swaraj Party and contesting of the As¬ 
sembly elections on the issues of the rejection of the White Paper, the 
summoning of a Constituent Assembly for preparing the National De¬ 
mand, and repealing the repressive laws. Then a revised Constitution 
of the Swaraj Party was adopted, according to which the Swaraj Party 
might not accept the Congress guidance in matters of internal administra¬ 
tion and party finance* It was distinctly laid down that* on all broad 
policies, the Swaraj Party should be guided by the Congress organisation. 

The programme of the Swaraj Party as laid down by the Ranchi 
Conference on 3rd May, 1934, provides for securing of the repeal of all 
acts and regulations that impede the healthy growth of the Nation and 
speedy attainment of Puma Swaraj, for securing the release of all poli¬ 
tical prisoners, for resisting ail acts and proposals for legislative enact¬ 
ments which may bo calculated to exploit tile country, for organising 
villages, for effecting reform in matters such as labour, currency, exchange, 
agriculture, and finally for carrying oat the Constructive Programme of 
the Congress, 

All these subjects were finally discussed by the All-Tndia Congress 
Committee at its meetings held in Patna on .(8th and 19th May, £934. It 
may be incidentally noted that the A.I.CX, was the only body in the 
Congress organisation which had not come under the ban of Government 
Civil Disobedience %vas suspended as per recommendation of Gandhi mid 
the following resolution concerning the Swaraj Party w m passed 

“Inasmuch as there exists in the Congress a vast body of mem¬ 
bers who believe in the necessity of entry into the Legislatures as 
a step in the country's progress towards its goal, the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee hereby appoints Pandit Mad an Mohan MaLiviya and 
Dr, M. A, Angara to form a board, with Dr Aitsari, as President, 
called tlie Parliamentary Board consisting of not more than 25 Con¬ 
gressmen, 

M The Board shall run and control elections of members to the 
Legislature on behalf of the Congress and shall have power to taise, 
possess and administer funds for carrying its duties, 

“The Board shall be subject to the control of the All-India 
Congress Committee and shall have power to frame its Constitution 
and make rules and regulations from time to time for the manage¬ 
ments 6f its affairs* The Constitution as well as the rules and re¬ 
gulations shall be placed before the Working Committee for ap¬ 
proval, but shall -be in force pending the approval or otherwise ol 
the Working Committee, 

“The Board shall select only such candidates as will be pledged 
to carry out in the Legislatures the Congress Policy as it will be de¬ 
termined from time to time,” 


CHAPTER III 
Marking Time 

Tijere being a general desire for an early session of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, it was decided that the next ordinary session be held at. 
Bombay in the first week of October, .1934, which date, owing to the 
uncertainty of the monsoon, was later changed to the Jasl week of 
October. In April, events took place which had led to vital changes and 
their character is indicated in the following correspondence, 

(The correspondence in question appears on page 568). 

The Working Committee of the Congress also held its sittings at 
Patna, just before and after the A.I.C.C., i.e., on 18th, 19th and 20 th 
May, 1934. It made recommendations with regard to the suspension of 
civil’ resistance and the adoption of the Council-entry programme which 
were, as indicated above, accepted by the A.I.C.C. The Working Com¬ 
mittee, in view of the decision of the A.I.C.C., suspending civil resistance, 
called upon all the Congressmen to abide by that decision. The Congress¬ 
men all over the country obeyed this direction and the eivil resistance 
movement stood suspended on 20th May, 1934. 

Simultaneously, the Working Committee, in modification of flic in¬ 
structions issued by the Acting President at Poona in July, 1933, called 
upon all Congressmen to reorganise all Congress Committees for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on normal Congress activities. It appointed sevoral lead¬ 
ing Congressmen with full powers on behalf of the Working Committee, 
to help this reorganisation in different Provinces. In view of the sus¬ 
pension of civil resistance, the office of the Acting President naturally ter¬ 
minated and in the absence, in prison, of Sirdar Vallabbbhai Patel, the 
President of the Congress, Syt, Jar ena la 1 Bajnj was nominated by the 
Working Committee to act as President of that Committee and to exer¬ 
cise all the powers of the President till the ensuing session of the Con¬ 
gress. 

It was not without some ado that the Patna decisions were arrived 
at. On the one hand there was a large body of opinion still extant which 
plumped for a no-change programme and which did not conceal its anti¬ 
pathy to Council work. On the other there was tire steadily growing 
Socialist Party which, without sharing Gandhi an ideals with the Congress, 
nevertheless stood four-square against Council-entry. All opposition, how¬ 
ever, vanished into thin air when Gandhi stood up, rather sat down, and 
spoke. He had been touring in Orissa in the Harijan cause on foot. He 
had been making a new experiment in touring on foot. His visit to Pat na 
was to him a wrench from work which was dearest to his heart. It was 
doubtless true that the new method considerably restricted the range of 
his travel and incidentally it meant a large curtailment of collections. 
But Gandhi began to feel that tour by rail and motor.would mean that 
he was a machine for collecting funds. To make matters worse, it was 
contemplated that Gandhi should tour the TJ.P. in aeroplane as well. All 
this was repugnant to his taste. He had started the new experiment and 
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must carry it on. But Patna disturbed him, nor did he resent it. He had 
invited the interruption by his famous statement of April 7th [1934). He 
must implement it- He must liquidate the Civil Disobedience movement, 
vesting all residual rights in himself. He had started it in a like fashion 
under a resolution of the Working Committee in February, 1930, autho¬ 
rising him to carry out Salt Satyagraha. The movement ended as it began, 
and Gandhi, In two remarkable speeches, poured out his whole soul before 
the A.I.O.C. cnee again in Patna. 

The month of May, 1934, also saw the birth of the Socialist Party in 
India, It held its first All-India Conference at Patna on 17th May, 1934, 
under the Presidentship of A chary a Narendrn Dev. Besides dealing with 
the question of Council-entry and the textile strike, it resolved that the 
time had come for the setting up of an AlMndja organisation of the So¬ 
cialists in the Congress, and to that end it appointed a dmf ting committee 
to prepare a draft programme and constitution for such an organisation 
for submission to the Bombay Session of the All-India Socialist Cozafer- 
cnee. Since the Patna meeting, branches of the Socialist Party were 
formed in several Provinces, 

The Patna decisions were soon followed by a change in the centre of 
gravity of the Congress, The Civil Disobedience movement was switch¬ 
ed off and the Council-entry programme was switched on. It was as if 
the belt in a workshop turning round the shaft was simply slipped off 
the Fast on to the. loose pulley. In the twinkling of an eye, faster than the 
fall of m object whose position is dislocated, quicker than the alternation 
of darkness with light when the current is off, more expeditiously than tlio 
stopping of moving piece of machinery brought about by the pushing of 
a bar did the Civil Disobedience movement yield place to Council-entry. 
Gandhi alone remained free to practise the former, not that the country 
had none others to keep him company, but at Pattis that was the position 
created by the resolutions passed by the A.LC.G Gandhi resumed his 
Harijan tour in Utkal and followed it up by a tour in UJ\ The time¬ 
limit was about to expire which he had placed upon himself in respect of 
participation in a political programme. August 4th was the day on which 
he would have been released if his fast had not compelled Government to 
release him. Speculation was rife as to what he would do thereafter. 
Would he precipitate a crisis by goiug io the Frontier against the refusal 
of permission by the Government of India! Else why did he reserve to 
himself the right to practise Individual Disobedience! But would he, 
having permitted the country to contest elections to the Assembly, plunge 
it into an abyss of sorrow and confusion, by seeking prison himself? That 
was unthinkable; that was not Gandhi-like. Whatever Gandhi might do 
or might not do, whosoever might eontset or might not contest elections, 
there was enough to shake work for Congressmen throughout the country 
Almost all the Congress and allied organisations had been declared un¬ 
lawful bodies, with the exception of the All-India Congress Committee, 
early in 1932. Government took early steps to lift the ban on Congress 
organisations in the country and the ban was lifted on most of them on 
12th June, 1934. Only those in the N.W.F, and in Bengal and some of 
the allied or affiliated organisations like the Hindustan Seva Dal in some 
Provinces continued to be under the ban. In some Provinces the Gov- 
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eminent still retained possession of the premises used by organisations 
which, according to it, were directly or indirectly connected with the 
Civil Disobedience movement and some were not restored even till the 
middle of 1935. The Government also announced a general policy of ex¬ 
pediting the release of the Civil Disobedience prisoners,, but many of them, 
specially from Gujarat, remained still behind the prison bars, Severn, 
Congressmen in Gujarat, though life-long residents in British India, were 
not allowed to outer it and were for all practical purposes under intern¬ 
ment in Indian States. Persons in different parts of the country who 
were connected Kith the Civil Disobedience movement were not given . 
passports to leave India on legitimate business. 

Immediately after the Patna decisions, however, Congressmen all 
over the country had already started re-organising the Congress. Com¬ 
mittees and, by the month of June, most Congress Committees m the Pro¬ 
vinces had resumed their normal functioning as before 1932. Accordingly, 
the Working Committee met at Wardha on June 12th and 13th, and 
again on June 17th and 18th at Bombay. It laid do™ for the newly or¬ 
ganised Congress Committees a constructive programme, the mam items , 
of which were production of khaddar through self-spinning and spread 
therefore within the area of production, removal of untouehability, the 
promotion of inter-communal unity, the promotion of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks and drugs and advocacy of prohibition, promotion of 
education on national lines, promotion and development of useful small 
industries, organisation and reconstruction of village life in its economic 
educational, social and hygienic aspects, spread of useful knowledge 
amongst the adult population in the villages, or organisation of industrial 
labour, and such other activities as arc not inconsistent with the Congress 
objective or general policy and which will not involve any form of civil 
resistance. The Committee also decided to draw the attention of the 
Government to the discrepancy in the Communique withdrawing the ban 
on Congress organisations, which, though cancelling notifications against 
constituent parts of the Congress organisation, had retained the baft on 
the Khudai Khidmatgara, who were, since August, 1931, part of the Con¬ 
gress. The Government, however, while not denying the patent discre¬ 
pancy, refused to withdraw their notification against the Khudai Khid- 
m at gars as also the Afghan Jirga. 

Another important question Which came up before the Working Com¬ 
mittee at its Bombay sitting was the one relating to the Congri'ps policy in 
regard to the White Paper proposals and the Communal Award. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board having asked the Working Committee to 
enunciate this policy, the Committee passed its well-known resolution on 
the question. The resolution was preceded by discussions which disclosed 
a fundamental difference in the' points of view of Pandit Malaviyaji mid 
Syt. M. S. Aney on the one side, and the Working Committee on the other. 
The former felt that they could not, in view of this difference, retain their 
connection, respectively, with the Congress Parliamentary Board and the 
Working Committee and hence they tendered their resignations. As, 
however, it was felt that a fuller discussion might eventually prevent this 
development, they were persuaded by their colleagues to withdraw their 
resignations. 




The Working Committee resolution dealing with the White Paper 


wan as follows 

* * The White Paper in no way expresses the will of the people of 
India, has been more or less condemned by almost all the Indian 
Political parties, and falls far short of the Congress goal, if it does 
not retard the progress towards it* The only satisfactory alternative 
to the White Paper is a Constitution drawn up by a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage or as near it as pos¬ 
sible, with the power, if necessary, to the important minorities, to 
have their representatives elected exclusively by the electors belong¬ 
ing to such minorities* 

i( The White Paper lapsing, the Communal Award mint lapse 
automatically* Among other things, it will he the duty of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly to determine the method of representation of im¬ 
portant minorities and make provision for otherwise safeguarding 
their interests, 

14 Since, however, the different communities in the country are 
sharply divided on the question of the Communal Award, it is neces¬ 
sary to define the Congress attitude on it The Congress claims to i 
represent equally all the communities composing the Indian Nation j 
and, therefore, in view of the division of opinion, can neither accept ' 
uor reject the Communal Award as long as the division of opinion 
lasts* At the same time, it is necessary to re-declare the policy of 
the Congress on the communal question* 

41 No solution that is not purely national can be propounded by 
the Congress* But the Congress is pledged to accept any solution, 
tailing short of the national, which is agreed to by all the parties 
concerned, and, conversely, to reject any solution which is not agreed 
to by any of the said parties* 

M Judged l>y the national standard, the Communal Award is 
wholly unsatisfactory, besides being open to serious objections on 
other grounds. 

“It is, however, obvious that the only way to prevent the un¬ 
toward consequences of the Communal Award is to explore ways and 
means of arriving at an agreed solution and not by any appeal on 
this essentially domestic question to the British Government or any 
other outside authority/* 

While the suspension of the civil resistance campaign led to a grudg¬ 
ingly slow process of expediting the release of C* D. prisoners, it was clear 
that Government had made up their minds not to release Sirdar Valtabh- 
bhai Patel, Pandit Jawaharlal or Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan* In the case 
of two of these, Sirdar Vallabhbhai and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, there 
was no fixed period of Imprisonment* They were both imprisoned under 
the Regulations as early as 1932 and were State prisoners during the 
pleasure of the Government. Olrcumstanes, however, soon developed 
which forced the hands of the Government, Sirdar Vallabhbhai had been 
suffering from serious nose trouble of a long standing nature, which grew 
worse and by the month of July had assumed a very serious aspect* The 
examination by a Medical Board appointed by Government disclosed the 



urgent necessity of an operation which could be properly done only if 
htAvas a free man. Accordingly, the Government released him on I4th 


July, im 

The discussions with Pandit Malaviya and Syt. Aney were renewed 
at the Benares meeting of the Working Committee held there from July 
27th to 30th. Short of abandoning its' fundamental attitude of non- 
acceptance and non-rejection of the Communal Award, the Working Com- 
nuttee explored all avenues for discovering a via media with a view to 
retain the co-operation o£ Pandit Malaviya and SyL Amy. In view of 
the point made by them relating to 'he deep and long standing convic¬ 
tion of some leading Congressmen in regard to the question of electorates, 
Gandhi offered a compromise providing for exception being made in the 
case of those among otherwise eligible candidates who had a conscientious 
objection to the Working Committee's resolution on the Communal Awardv 
Gandhi'’s formula was not found adequate by Pandit Malaviya and Syt. 
Amy. In view of this, the former resigned the Presidentship of the 
Congress Parliamentary Board and the latter the membership of the 
Working Committee and of the Congress Parliamentary Board. Bengal 
r - had a grievance too which related to the extra seats given to the Barijaus, 
so that Bengal's opposition to the attitude of the Working Committee was 
based not merely on tlieir hostiliy to the rest of the communal decision, 
but to the Poona Pact as well. 

Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to Swadeshi, 
the Working Committee at this same meeting reaffirmed the Congress posi¬ 
tion on Swadeshi and laid down its policy, in unequivocal terms, m follows ■ 

“Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to 
Swadeshi, it has become necessary to reaffirm the Congress position 
on it in unequivocal terms. 

“Notwithstanding what was done during the eivil resistance 
struggle, no competition is permissible on Congress platform and in 
Congress exhibitions between mill-made cloth and hand-spun and 
hand-woven khadi. Congressmen are expected to use and encourage 
the use of only hand-spun and hand-woven Hindi, to the exclusion 
of any other cloth, 

“In regard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee 
adopts the following formula for the guidance of all Congress or¬ 
ganisations : 

“The Working Committee is of opinion that, the activities of 
Congress organisations relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to 
useful articles manufactured in India through cottage and other 
small industries which are in need of popular education for their 
support, and which will accept the guidance of the Congress organi¬ 
sations in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and wel¬ 
fare of labour under their control/' 

“Tbia formula must not be interpreted to mean any modifica¬ 
tion of the unbroken policy of the Congress to promote the Swadeshi 
spirit in the country and to encourage the personal use of only Swa¬ 
deshi articles,; The formula is a recognition of the fact that the 
large and organised industries which can or do command State aid 
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are m no need of the services of Congress organisations or any Con¬ 
gress effort in their behalf. ” 

On the question of discipline among the office-bearers, the "Work¬ 
ing Commit tee was of opinion that, 

"All Congressmen, whether they believe in the Congress pro¬ 
gramme and policies or not, arc expected, ami office bearers and 
members of the Executive are in honour bound, to carry them out, 
and that office-bearers and members of the Executive who carry on 
propaganda or act against the Congress programme and policies are, 
in accordance with the rules made by the AJ.C.G. dated May 24, 
1929, under Art. XXXI. of the Constitution, clearly guilty of breach 
of discipline and liable to disciplinary action.” 

The Working Committee having considered the resignation of Syt, 
M. S> Aney, recognised the high-minded motive that had prompted the 
resignation and regretfully accepted it. The Working Committee placed 
oil record its sense of the great assistance rendered by him to the Com¬ 
mittee. Dr. Mohammad Alam also had sent in his resignation, but for a 
different reason. 

Consequent upon their resignations. Pandit Malaviya and Syt, Aneyj 
summoned a Conference of Congressmen and others which met at Calcutta; 
m the 18th and 19th August under the Presidentship of Pandit Malaviya, j 
The Conference decided that a separate Party should be constituted with 
the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award and the 
White Paper' in the Legislatures and outside, and of setting up candi-j 
dates for election to the Legislative Assembly for the promotion of that! 
object. After laying down the principles which would govern its selec¬ 
tion of Party candidates, and passing resolutions condemning the White 
Paper and the Communal Award, the Conference requested the Working 
Committee of the Congress to call a meeting of the A.XC.C, with a view 
to revising its resolution on the Award. 

In the concluding week of August took place an event which partly 
eased the political tension kept up in the country by the spirit of repres¬ 
sion which Government was maintaining even after the suspension of civil 
resistance. The continued detention of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan offend¬ 
ed public opinion. The Frontier Province vtm one of those Provinces in 
the country which had borne the brunt of the fight,- whether in 1930 or 
in 1932-34. The spirit of non-violence and patient suffering of the martial 
Pathans had been sorely tried, but—and that is the proud assertion of 
the Frontier's representatives—they never forsook the path of non¬ 
violence, despite provocations which only the medieval and autocratic 
tradition of the Province could make possible. There was, therefore, a 
widespread feeling that the detention in jail of the leader of the Province 
was unjust. Gandhi's mind was greatly exercised over the question of 
the Frontier and he was considering how to solve the problem of per¬ 
sonally knowing the whole truth about that Province. The sudden re¬ 
lease of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his brother Dr. Khan Sakeb in 
the last week of August was, therefore, a matter' of general relief. Bui 
though free men, they were not free to visit their own Province and home. 
The Government, while releasing them, prohibited their entry into the 
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Frontier Province, which had implicitly obeyed instructions in regard 
to the suspension of civil resistance. 

In the month of September, the Working Committee met on the 25th 
at Wardha and reiterated the Congress goal and the means of its attain¬ 
ment, in view of the misgivings that rose in the minds of some Congress 
men arid others that the goal of Puma Swaraj was being watered down. 
It was virtually a repetition of the Karachi position. In respect of the 
* coming electrons *, the Working Committee urged that all provincial and 
other subordinate Congress organisations should regard if as their duty 
to fieJp the Congress Parliamentary Board in its election activities and 
tii at it was not open to them to support any Party or candidate opposed 
to the official policy of the Congress, and it expected every Congressman, 
save on grounds of conscience, to support the Congress candidates in the 
forthcoming elections. The Zanzibar Indians and their grievances over 
the contemplated forcible expropriation of their just rights in land was 
\the subject of another resolution. A delicate situation arose over the new 
/Party formed by Syt M. S. Aney. A resolution was passed by this Party 
to the effect that a meeting of the A.I.CX. should be convened so as to 
have the resolution of the Working Committee on the communal decision 

( reviewed by the A.I.C.C. The President invited Pandit Malaviyaji and 
tiyt A my to attend the meeting and present their viewpoint in person. 
The Working Committee duly met and gave several hours to the consi¬ 
deration of the question of calling a meeting of the AXC.C. and finally 
came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the Working Committee had no 
doubt about the propriety of its action, and in view of the fact that new 
Elections for the AJ.O.fX were going on, the Working Committee could 
not take the responsibility of calling the meeting, it was mentioned at 
the meeting that, if members of the A.LCXV had any grievance against 
the Working Committee in respect of its resolution, it was open to any 
j 3t! members of the AXC.C. to semi a requisition which would have com- 
; polled the Working Committee to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Committee also discussed the question of releasing on 
the grounds of conscience, candidates for election to the Assembly from 
the obligation to conform to the Working Committee resolution on the com¬ 
munal decision. The 'Working Committee ea me to the conclusion, in the 
absence of any such resolution on release by the Worldng Committee, 
that no exemption could be granted. Gandhf had made a proposal to 
PanditjL, in answer do a message sent by the latter through Syt'* Auey, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and conflict was to reach an agreement 
on tiie basis of examination of the prospects of success of rival candidates, 
the candidature of those who had Jess chance of success being withdrawn. 
But while on this no agreement could he reached, the Board decided not 
to contest seats where Pandit Malaviyaji and Syt, Aney stood as candi¬ 
dates. Jt was also decided not to enter into contest in Sind and in the 
city of Calcutta. 

About this time another important development took place in the 
history of the Congress. It was widely rumoured that Gandhi would 
leave the Congress, This was not a mere rumour, as Gandhi had been 
freely mentioning it to the friends who had gone to see him while he pass- 
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"tt'a-through his 7 days' fast in the middie of July, and to several other 
friends from Bengal, Andhra, and elsewhere, who went to Wardha to 
meet him for one reason or another The wonder was that a matter so 
widely known was kept so private till a journalistic scoop brought it out 
with a gusto. On this subject, however* Gandhi made an elaborate state¬ 
ment which we publish below in full. Gandhi's procedure in deciding to 
leave the Congress was variously understood and interpreted. Few thought 
that he would cease to be a four-anna member* Some freely indulged in 
the criticism that his withdrawal from the Congress just as the elections 
were approaching (in November* 1934) was as unfortunate as it was in - 
discreet. A few thought that ii his amendments to the Constitution were 
accepted, he might still remain in the Congress* But the Bombay Session 
of the Congress, which was to meet towards the last week of October, 
would clear all doubts* There were some that went to the length of asking 
why he should attend the Congress session if he was pre-det cammed to 
leave tlxc Congress itself, and still others who asked why he should seek 
to amend the Congress Constitution on his own lines and then leave the 
body, much to the embarrassment of those in whose hands it would be 
left in an altered form. All these were not views expressed but aspects 
of 'thinking aloud/ No one comes to a conclusion, or accepts a conclu¬ 
sion reached by others, without subjecting it to a close and careful ana¬ 
lysis. Some decide by instinct. They are great men and true. Some are 
content to accept others' decisions,—they are Bhaktas who believe, and 
are saved. Some want to reason and decide. They are wise mere Some 
are overborne by the logic of facts or situations,—to them law and logic 
are greater than life,—they are cynics. Some hug their own biases and 
would not change them minds. They arc men of prejudices and predilec¬ 
tions, Some are convinced against their will, but continue to be of their 
opinion still. All these classes of men were bestirred by Gandhi *n state¬ 
ment, but all shared the common feature, that they were helpless against 
the masterful personality and his unalterable decisions arrived at by the 
play of instinct and not reason, by the \irge of the Zameer or inner voice 
in him. 

GANDHI'S statement 

WARDHAGANJ, Sept. 17, 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement to the Press:— 
4 'The rumour that I had contemplated severing all physical con-- 
ueHlons with the Congress was true. However, for the considera¬ 
tions urged by my friends who had come to Wardha during the meet¬ 
ings of the Working Committee and Parliamentary Board last week, 
l agreed with them that it might be safer for me to leave the Con¬ 
gress, if at all, after the forthcoming session. There was an, inter¬ 
mediate course, suggested by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and 
Mr* Rail Ahmed Kidwal, of remaining in the Congress without parti¬ 
cipating in active administration of the organisation, but bo tit Sirdar 
Vellabhbhai Patel and Moulana Abul Kalatn Azad strongly dis¬ 
approved of that course* Sirdar YallabhbhaL had agreed with,.txie 
that the time had arrived for me to retire from the Congress, bat 
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many others would not endorse that view. After due consideration 
oTalTtFe pros'and co'ns, I have adopted the safe and prudent course 
of postponing the final step at least till after the meeting of the 
Congress session in October. One attractive idea behind the insist¬ 
ence on postponement was that it would enable me to test the actiu- 
rabv of my impression that a very large body o£ the Congress m- 
I telliiMitsia were tired of my method and views, and programme 
l based upon them, that I was a hindrance rather than a help to the 
Natural growth of the Congress, that, instead of remaining the most 
Vtemocratie amt representative organisation, it was dominated by my 
'personality, that in it there was no free play of reason. 

"If l" am to test the truth or otherwise of my impression, natu¬ 
rally I must put before the public the reasons oil which my impres¬ 
sion is based, and my own proposals based thereon. Congressmen 
might vote on them and thus clearly register their opinion. 

"'I must try.to do this as briefly as I can. It has appeared to 
me that there is a growing and vital difference ail outlook between 
many Congressmen and myself, I seem to be going in a direction 
pist the opposite of wliat many of the most intellectual Congressmen 
would gladly and enthusiastically take if they were not hampered 
by their unexampled loyalty to me. No leader can expect greater 
loyalty and devotion than I have received from intellectually-minded 
Congressmen even when they have protested and signified then dis¬ 
approval of the policies I have laid before the Congress. For me any 
more to draw upon this loyalty and devotion is to put undue'strain 
upon them. Their loyalty cannot blind my eyes to what appear to 
me to be fundamental differences between the Congress intelligentsia 

° l "Let. me state them. I put the spinning-wheel and khadi in the 
forefront. Hand-spinning by Congress intelligentsia has all but dis¬ 
appeared, The general body of them have no faith in it and yet, if 
[ could carry their reason with me, I would substitute the four -anna 
franchise by personal, daily hand-spinning. The khadi clause of the 
Congress Constitution has beep almost a dead letter from the bogm- 
nmg and Congressmen have not been wanting who have reminded 
lUc that T am "responsible, for the hypocrisy and evasion about the 
working of the khadi clause. I ought to have realized that it was 
not passed out of deep conviction, hut largely out of personal loyalty 
to me. I must own that there is considerable force in the argu¬ 
ment Nevertheless my conviction in growing that if India is to win 
Complete Independence in terms of the toiling millions and through 
unadulterated non-violence, the spinning-wheel and khadi have to 
be as natural to the educates few as to the partially unemployed ana 
semhstarved millions who, for not using their bands for the purpose 
for which nature has endowed man with them^ have become almost 
like beasts of burden. The spinning-wheel is thus an emblem of 
human dignity and equality in the truest sense o i the term. It is the 
handmaid of agriculture. It is the Nation's second lung. We are 
perishing because we are using only one lung, yet only a few Con¬ 
gressmen have a living faith in the Inclia-wide potency of the wheel. 
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The removal of tiie khadi clause m the Constitution would menu re¬ 
moval of the living link between the Congress and millions whom it 
has from its inception sought to represent, and yet if it renHims, it 
has to be rigidly enforced. But it cannot be, if a substantial majo¬ 
rity of Congressmen have no living faith in it. 

“Take again the Parliamentary Board. Though the author of 
Non-co-opertttion, I am convinced that in the present circumstances 
of the country and in the absence of any general scheme of civil re¬ 
sistance, a Parliamentary Party within the Congress is a necessary 
part of any programme that may be framed by the Congress, but 
l fiefb are sharp differences of opinion among us on that point.. The 
force with which I urged the programme at the All-India Congress 
Committee. meeting in Patna, I know, oppressed many of our best 
colleagues, but they hesitated to act according to their own convic¬ 
tion. Upto a point, suppression of one’s views in favour of those 
of another, considered superior in wisdom or experience, is virtuous 
and desirable for healthy growth of organisation j it becomes a terrible 
oppression when one is called upon to repeat the performance from 
day to day. Though I have never wished any such untoward result, 
I cannot conceal from me or the public the tragic fact that sueli has 
been my own experience. Many have despaired of resisting me. This 
is a humiliating revelation to a born democrat,—I make that claim 
of complete identification with the poorest of mankind, an intense 
longing to live no better than they and a corresponding conscious 
effort to approach that level to the best one's ability can entitle one 
to make it, 

“I have welcomed the formation of the Socialist group. Many 
of thorn are respected and self-sacrificing co-workers. With all this, 
I have fundamental differences with them on the programme pub¬ 
lished in their authorized pamphlets. But I would not, by reason 
of the moral pressure I may be able to exert, suppress tbe spread of 
ideas propounded iu their literature. I may not interfere with the 
free expression of those ideas, however distasteful some of them may 
he to me If they gain ascendancy in the Congress, aa they 
well may, I cannot remain in the Congress. For to be in active 
opposition should be unthinkable. Though identified with many or¬ 
ganizations during a long period of public service, I have never 
accepted that position. 

“Then there is the policy advocated by some in regard to the 
States which is wholly in difference from what I have advised. I 
have given many an anxious hour to the question but I have not 
been able to alter my view. 

“ISven on untonehability, my method of approach is perhaps 
different from that of many, if not of most Congressmen. For me, 
it is a deeply religious and moral issue. Many think that it was 
il profound error for jne to have disturbed the course of the civil 
resistance struggle by taking lip the question in tbe manner, and at 
the time, I did. I feel that I would have been untrue to myself if 
I hod taken any other course. 
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“Last of all, take non-violence. After 14 years of trial, it still 
remains a policy with the majority of Congressmen, whereas it is 
a fundamental creed with me, TJiat Congmsmeu^ . JtiUx&gg^ 

non-violence as a creed h no fault of theirs, ft is undoubtedly my 
faulty presentation and, still more, the faulty execution that are 
responsible for this failure. I have no consciousness of faulty pre¬ 
sentation or execution, but it is the only possible inference from the 
fact that it has not yet become an integral part of the lives of Con¬ 
gressmen. 

“And if there is uncertainty about non-violence, there must be 
still more about civil resistance, In spite of my 27 years of study 
and practice of the doctrine, 1 cannot claim to know all about it. 
The field of research is necessarily limited, as occasions for civil re¬ 
sistance in a man/s life must not be frequent, It can only come after 
voluntary obedience to authority, whether of parents, teachers or other 
elders, religious or secular. There need be no wonder that, as the 
only expert, however, imperfect, among us, I should have come to 
the conclusion that it should, for some time to come, be limited only 
to me. This was necessary in order to minimise the errors and mis¬ 
chief proceeding from them, as also to explore its bidden possibilities; 
but again for no fault of the Congressmen, It has been increasingly 
dffticult foi me to carry the reason of fellow. Congressmen w r ith me in 
all the resolutions recently passed on the subject, whilst they have 
generously voted for them. 

“Even the memory of the sense of oppression which they ex¬ 
perienced at the time of voting, without fin intelligent belief in these 
resolutions, oppresses me just as much as they were oppressed. They 
and I must be free from this oppression if we are at all to grow in 
pursuit of what we believe to be the common l^cal. lienee it is neces¬ 
sary for ail concerned to act freely and boldly according to their 
convictions, 

“ I have, in my Patna statement recommending suspension of 
civil remstttnee,, drawn attention id'the' failure of oiyrf rSfetaRce; to 
achieve two obvious results. If we had the full non-violent splint in 
v&pff should have been self-evident and should not have escaped 
the notice of the Government. Their Ordinances were certainly not 
warranted by any of the misdeeds done by or imputed to us. They 
were undoubtedly intended to break our spirit anyhow. But it 
would be wrong if we contended that civil resisters were above re¬ 
proach. If we are non-violent through and through, our non¬ 
violence would have been self-evident. Nor were we able to show to 
the terrorists that we had greater faith in our non-violence than 
they in their violence. On the contrary many of us made them feel 
that we had the same spirit of violence in our breasts that they had. 
Only, we did not believe in deeds of violence. The terrorists rightly 
argued that if the spirit of violence was common to both, the policy 
of doing or not doing violence was a matter of opinion, T need not 
repeat what I have said before, that the country has made great 
strides towards non-violence indeed and that many have exhibited 
great courage and Sf If-saerifiee. All I want, to say is that ours has 
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not been unadulterated non-violence in thought, word md deed. It 
h .how my par amount duty to devise ways and means of showing 
demonstrably to the Government and the terrorists the efficacy of 
non-violence as a means of achieving the right thing, including free¬ 
dom in ev$ry sense 1 of the term. 

11 For this experiment to which my life is dedicated, I need 
complete detachment and absolute freedom of action. Satyagraha, 
of which civil resistance is but a part, is to me the universal law of 
life. Satya, in truth, is my God, I can only search Him through 
non-violence and in no other way. And the freedom of my country, 
as of the world, is sorely included in the search for Troth. 1 cannot 
suspend this search fur anything in this world or another. I have 
entered the political life in pursuit of this search/ and if it cannot 
carry the reason as well as the heart of educated Congressmen when 
I say that this search necessarily includes Complete Independence 
and many other things which may be part of Truth, it is plain I 
should work single-handed, in the implicit faith that what I fail to 
make clear to my countrymen today shall be clear vo them some day 
of itself ; or, if God wills it, through some apt word He may "put in 
my mouth or some apt work which He may prompt me to do in 
matters of such tremendous importance, A mechanical vote or a 
grudging assent is wholly inadequate, if not injurious to the cause 
itself. 

“I have referred to the common goal but I have begun to doubt 
if all Congressmen understand the same thing by the expression 
■ Complete Independence’* I want for India Complete Independ¬ 
ence in the full English sense“of That English expression. For me 
FoI^I'^waTri,f frto an mfi n it el y i arger meaning than 'Complete Tt> 
depeTuTe lice* buT~ev en P urn a 5 war a j is not sel f-exp I a hie d. No o ne 
word or^ohfpoTih ssfon will give us a meaning which all can 

understand Hence, on several occasions I have given several defi¬ 
nitions of Swaraj. I hold that they are all hopelessly incomplete 
even when put together, but I do not wish to labour on it, 

“My mention of the difficulty if not the impossibility of giving 
a complete definition leads me to another serious point of difference 
between many Congressmen and myself. I have always sa : d, since 
100% that means and end arc convertible terms and that/ therefore, 
where the means are various and even contradictory the end must 
be different and oven contradictory. We have always control over 
the means and never on the end. But we may not bother about its 
content if we ad employ identical means with identical connota¬ 
tion for them. It will be admitted that many Congressmen do not 
admit this (to me) obvious truth. They believe that the end justi¬ 
fies the means, whatever they may be. 

“It is the sum-total of these differences which has sterilised 
the existing Congress programme, because members who gave their 
lip-assent to it without believing in it, have naturally failed to re¬ 
duce it to practice and yet I have no other programme save the Con¬ 
gress programme now before the country, that is, untmicllability, 
Ilindu-Muslim unity, total prohibition, hand-spinning with khadi 
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cent per cent. Swadeshi, in the sense, of the revival of ■'Villag e In- 
dustries and 'geiiei'ai.j'e-organisatioii of tbe. seven laEB s ..bl..vilCsgfcs, 
ought to give all.satisfaction that one’s love of one’s country may 
demand. Personally I would like to bury myself in an. Indian village, 
ffreferably "in a Frontier village. 'If the Klmilai Khidmatgars hve 
ttuly lion-viol eii t, they will eon tribute the largest share to the promo¬ 
tion of the non-violent spirit and of Ilindu-Musliin unity. For, if 
they are non-violent in thought, word and deed, and are lovers of 
liindu-Muslim unity, surely through them we should see the accom¬ 
plishment of the two things we need most in this land. The Afghan 
menace which we dread so iinteli should then be a thing of the past. 
I am, therefore, yearning to test (he truth for myself of the claim 
that they have imbibed the Spirit of non-violence ami are believers, 
in the heart, of unity of Hindus, Mussulmans and others. I should 
like also personally to deliver the 1 message of the spinning-wheel to 
them in this and various such other ways. I would love to serve the 
Congress in my own humble manner, whether I am in or outside it. 

“I have reserved to the last the referenc e to the growing cor¬ 
ruption in our ranks, 1 have already said enough about it hi "public. 
In spite of all I have said, the Congress still remains in my estima¬ 
tion the most powerful and the most representative organisation in 
the country, dt has a history of uninterrupted noble service and 
self-sacrifice, and from its inception it has Weathered stornjs, as no 
other institution has done. It has commanded a measure of self- 
sacrifice of which any country would he proud. It holds today the 
largest number of devoted men and women of unimpeachable charac¬ 
ter. If I must leave this organisation, I shall not do so without a 
wreneli and I should do it only when I am convinced that being out- 
aide I would serve it, i.e., the country, better than by being in it. 

“I propose to test the feeling of the Congress on all the points 
I have touched by placing before the Subjects Committee certain re¬ 
solutions giving effect to the views enunciated above. The first 
amendment I would propose is to replace the words ‘legitimate and 
peaceful’ by ‘truthful and non-violent.’ I should not have done so 
but for the furore of opposition which was raised against tli • utterly 
innocent use by me of the two adjectives in the place of ‘legitimate 
and peaceful. ’ If Congressmen really believe in the necessity of 
truthfulness and non-violence for the attainment of our goal, they 
should have no hesitation about accepting the unequivocal adjectives. 

‘The second amendment would be to replace the four anna 
franchise by the delivery by every member to a Congress depot of 
2,000 rounds (one round equal to four feet) per month of well- 
twisted even yarn of not less than 15 counts spun by himself or her¬ 
self. The arguments for and against need not be repeated here. If 
we are to be a truly democratic body representing even the lowest 
paid labour, we cannot do it better than by devising a simple labour 
franchise. Hand-spinning is by common consent the lowest paid 
labour and yet the most "dignified. It is the nearest approach to 
adult franchise within the means of almost every one who is willing 
t<i labour for the salto of tire country for half an hour daily. Is it too 






much to expect the intelligentsia and the propertied classes to recog¬ 
nise the dignity of labour, irrespective of the material benefit it 
brings ? Is not labour, like learning, its own reward f If we are true 
servants of the masses, we would take pride in spinning for their 
sakes. 1 recall what' the late Maul ana Mahomed All used to repeat 
from many a platform. As the sword was the symbol of brute force 
and might, be would say, the wheel or the takti was the symbol of 
non-violence, service and humility. When the wheel was accepted as 
part of the national flag, it. was surely implied that the spinning- 
wheel would hum in every household. If Congressmen do not be¬ 
lieve in the message of the wheel, we must remove it from the national 
flag, and khaddar from the Constitution. It is intolerable that there 
should be unashamed fraud in the observance of the khaddar clause. 

“The third amendment I should propose would be that no one 
shall be 'driij tjgd. to vote at. any Congress election whose name, lias 
v.id been on the Congress register continuously for si* months with¬ 
out default, and who has not been a habitual wearer wholly of khad¬ 
dar fpi:AKaf.per^ A great difficulty has been experienced in the 
working of the khaddar clause. It. can be easily avoided by giving 
powers, subject to appeal to the President of the Congress and to 
the chairman of respective committees, to decide the question whe¬ 
ther a particular voter is or is not a habitual wearer wholly of 
khaddar within the meaning of the Constitution. No one is to be 
considered such a wearer who, at the time of voting, is not manifestly 
wholly clad in khaddar. But no rule, however carefully and strictly 
worded, can produce satisfactory results if a large number do not 
voluntarily carry it out. 

“Experience has shown that the CongressJs an unwieldy nr- 
ganisation,jf.yen .with 6,000 delegates;' In practice, the full number 
bad never attended the Congress, and when the Congress register 
nowhere contains a truly representative list, the delegation can hardly 
be claimed to be a reality. I ..would, therefore, have an amendment 
reducing the number to not more than 1,000 delegates nor more than 
one delegate per every thousand voters. To have the full number of 
delegates would mean one million voters, not an over-ambitious hope 
in a country having a populat ion of 315 millions. The Congress 
would, by this amendment, gain in substance what it may lose in the 
show of numbers. The spectacular part of the session would be kept 
intact by making ample provision for visitors, but Reception ^Com¬ 
mittees will be spared the wholly unnecessary anxiety of having to 
provide accommodation for an unwieldy number of delegates. Lgjl ^ 
us recognise the fact that the Congress enjoys a prestige*, democratic ^ 
iu chafacfer'iind iiifhii'ii'^ lie number of delegates and victors ■ 

if lias drawn to its annual functions hut by the ever-increasing 
amount of service it has rendered. Western democracy is on its trial. 
'If it has'already proved a failure, may it be reserved to India to 
evolve the true science cf democracy by giving a visible demonstra¬ 
tion of its buttress. Corruption and hypocrisy ought, not to bn the 
inevitable products of democracy, as they undoubtedly are today. 
Nor is bulk a true test of democracy. True democracy is not incon -^ 
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Bistcnt with a few persons representing'. the SpjrV.; ^ b^lgjd th« 
aspirations -of those whom they daim to .repressed. I hold that tpr- 
mfrcfacy cannot be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of de¬ 
mocracy cannot be imposed from Without. Tt lias to conic from 
within* 

4f I have mentioned here only the principal amendments X should 
propose *n the Constitution, There would be other resolutions bring- 
mi' out clearly the points I have touched upon in the foregoing paras. 

1 ilo not need to burden this statement with them. 

**My fear is that even the amendments I liave named will hardly 
commend themselves to the large number of Congressmen who will 
attend the Congress Nevertheless, if X am to guide the policy of 
the Congress, I hold them and the resolutions m keeping writ; the 
spirit of this statement to be essential for the earliest attainment of 
our goal. No voluntary organisation can succeed in its purpose 
without its resolutions and policies being carried; out whole-heartedly 
by its members, and no leader can give a good account of himself if 
his lead is not faithfully, ungrudgingly and intelligently followed r 
and this is truest of a louder who has no resource at Ins disposal but 
what truth and non-violence can supply. It follows, therefore, that 
Ihere is no room for compromise in the essentials of the programme 
I havo endeavoured to adumbrate in these paras. Let the Congress¬ 
men, therefore, examine it dispassionately and on its merits- They 
must eliminate me from their consideration and give effect to the 
dictates of their reason. 

The Bombay Session (October 26th to 28th, 1834) of the Indian 
National Congress would have been of the humdrum type and devoid of 
any exciting interest, but for the imminent exit of Gandhi from the arena 
of polities and the foreshadowed amendment of the Congress Constitu¬ 
tion. The enthusiasm and interest awakened in the popular mind in Vi '^~ 
peat of the very thought of a regular session of the Congress being he,d 
and people preparing to attend a session, after an interval of ihree and 
a half years, was itself a sufficient sustenance to the country at a time 
when a certain paralysis hud overtaken it. Surely any kind of activity 
was better than the utter inactivity that prevailed. Ere long, the country s 
attention was rivetted on to this scheme. Parliamentary Board, Socialism, 
and Communal Award,—all receded into the background. In a moment 
every one began to discuss even before the Congress, and more so u urnig 
the session, whether, after all, the Congress should cease to be a specta¬ 
cular bodv thereafter, whether the AlMnclia Congress Committee, which 
was to be composed of but a thousand delegates and to be brought into 
existence by the delegates assembled after its session, should on the one 
hand in its full strength function as the year's Congress and on the other, 
in its parts, play the role of the Provincial Congress Committee. If was 
argued that such an arrangement made for homogeneity of composition m 
well as continuity of policy through the creation of a handy, compact and 
close-knit body or bodies working throughout the year. Gaiidhiji'-s central 
idea was that the provincial representatives should sit together with then 
credentials and evolve, pooling their experience, a programme for the 
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Congress in the All-India Congress Committee and break rip once again to 
carry out that programme in their respective Provinces. Tins was the 
central theme. It was at the same time contemplated that the Congress 
membership should he on a strict basis o£ manual labour, the fruits of 
which are tendered to the Congress, symbolising the ideal of service and 
sacrifice for which t-lie Congress stands and the national duty which each 
Congressman had to observe in his daily life as a sacrament. Again no 
Congressman was to be entitled to vote unless his name had been in the 
register for six months. This was designed to avoid corruption m C 011 - 
aress elections which flowed from an improvisation of membership by 
monied and influential people to advance their own. ends. Then the Pre¬ 
sident was to be a President in reality of a Cabinet formed exclusively 
by himself The clause relating to the habitual Wear of khftddar was ot 
course to be there and Gandhi demanded that the Creed of the Congress 
which had lent itself to ambiguous interpretations should be made to 
imply indisputably the adherence of the Congress to * truthful and non- 
violent', in place of ‘peaceful’ and ‘legitimate’ methods. There raged a 
storm in the country before the Congress session and during it. But no 
one is at his best so well and so readily as Gandhi in the midst of a tufa*. 
He then summons all his calmness and resources to his aid and turns a 
seeming defeat, into a substantial victory, not by any wiles and stratagems 
blit by his only strategy in life, namely, the strategy of Truth and Non¬ 
violence, lie had separated, early in the session, the constitutional sec¬ 
tion of his amendments from the Satyagrahis section and left the latter to 
be dealt with hy the Working Committee as it chose, while the former was 
to be moved by him and made a test of confidence in the new President 
and hk colleagues. Strangely enough, though not unexpectedly, the 
Working Committee accepted both the sections with suitable changes ana 
the Congress itself has substantially accepted them all, much to the satis¬ 
faction of Gandhi himself. It is unnecessary to weary the reader with a 
repetition of the detailed changes introduced into Gandhi s draft by the 
Congress. Suffice it to say that the change of Creed was required to be 
circulated to the Provinces for opinion and awaited the decision of the 
Congress of ljj&6. The Labour franchise had been accepted as applicable 
to elective membership, and the habitual wear of khadchir was wholly en¬ 
dorsed. The Congress delegation was reduced to a maximum of 2,000 
apportioned between the rural raid the urban areas in the proportion 
of 1,489 to 511. The AJ.C.G, was to be continued at ball its strength and 
the delegates were to be elected at the rate of 1 to 500 members, instead oi 
ones to thousand as proposed by Gandhi. Thus the principle oi modulat¬ 
ing the strength of the delegates strictly to the membership oi the Congress 
enunciated in Gandhi’s draft was accepted, thereby making the delegates 
not visitors at a spectacular gathering but representatives; of the Nation 
charged with the duty of electing an AlMndia Executive as well as the 
Provincial Congress Committees. The rest of Gaud hi 7 s draft was virtually 
accepted by the Congress. 

The issues before the Congress wore, why it should change its Con 
stitutlon, why it should change it now, and why it should be changed jusi 
us Gandhi was leaving tlic Congress. This naturally raises the question 
of Gandhi r s exit from the Congress, which we shall deal with presently. 
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but let it be remembered that it was Gandhi 's bare duty to tell the Congress 
what, in liis opinion, was wrong with it, as ho was the General who had 
marshalled the forces these fourteen years, while it is equally the ditty of 
the Congress to reconnoitre the situation during a period of respite so as 
to be able to set its house in older and prepare itself for future emergen¬ 
cies. 

It was not, however, the new Constitution or the confirmation of the 
old resolutions on the Parliamentary Hoard, the Constructive Programme 
and the Communal Award, that should he reckoned as the events of the 
year. They are undoubtedly notable achievements. But really the more 
notable, though a trifle less noticed, achievement is the formation of an 
AH-India Village Industries’ Association which is to work undei: the advice 
and guidance of Gandhi and apart from so-called politics. This is the 
logical fulfilment of the khaddar programme. Khaddar is hut the fore¬ 
runner of a series of village industries which make the village and the 
country self-sufficient.. The arts and crafts of a Nation are the true index 
of its civilization. 

Scientific achievements are the common heritage of the world. Know¬ 
ledge is universal property, but arts and artistic crafts speak out the soul 
of the Nation, and when they are dead, the Nation’s individuality is dead. 
It. may have an animal existence hut its creative genius is gone,™gone no 
more 'to reappear. When, therefore, Gandhi has planned a revival of 
the dead and dying industries of Indian villages, he has really planned a 
revival of Indian civilisation, a rehabilitation of Indian economic pros¬ 
perity and a re-aligning of Indian National Education. There is a uni- 
versa 1 demand for the formation of an All-India Board of National Edu¬ 
cation, but the public minds are not prepared for the revolutionary 
changes contemplated in that behalf by Gandhi. It is only when the 
Indian village is once again revivified and made self-sufficient that the 
true import of National Education will be understood: Gandhi’s aim is 
not to build sky-scrapers of wealth or span the oceans for commerce and 
trade, but to aclci a little jnukkkun (butter) to the fottee (dry bread) nE 
the Starving, millions of India. This he seeks to do through the A.I.K.A. 
and the A.LV.LA, 

What comes last in this narration of achievements is perhaps tile most 
outstanding event of the Bombay Session. Gandhi’s exit from the Con¬ 
gress, notwithstanding his definite assertion in that behalf, was not taken 
hterally by friends or foes. But it did not take them long to realise that 
Gandhi always means what lie says and always does what he moans. His 
anxiety is jhat his words should be taken at their face lalue. 

This is not merely a formal declaration of an open mind but ti trait 
of character which was noticed in 1929 when there was a strong feeling 
that he should preside over the Lahore Congress and not Jawaharlnh it 
was noticed again during the Bombay Session in 1934, But in both case.!, 
he was not convinced of the incorrectness of his earlier decisions, ft was, 
therefore, shinning news alike to the Press and the public that bmmhi 
would not be even a primary member of the Congress. Albeit, it is true 
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■that Gandhi has left the Congress with a vote of confidence and a land¬ 
ing invitation to re-enter. Only, the Congress has to deserve what it 
desires. It must purge itself of all impurity, making Congress and khad- 
dar equivalent to purity, sincerity and integrity. If that should he so, 
tile Congress intelligentsia must lose no time in proving to the leaders 
that they stand for no selfish ends but for the ideal of service .and saoH- 
fo-e^an ideal pursued through a programme of daily labour for at least 
8 hours a month, the fruits of which arc tendered to the Congress. Some 
people have misinterpreted this clause as 8 set-off or safegtiard against 
the socialistic invasion of the Congress. It is not so. The Congress has 
been wedded to the cult of manual labour and the service of the poor, 
peasant and labourer alike, for the past fourteen years. The Congress is 
really socialistic in outlook. If only the Socialist would declare his faith 
in kiiaddar and village industries, in truth and' non-violence, in a pro¬ 
gramme of daily duties to realise the high ideal set before the country, 
the Congressmen would be as much Socialists as the Socialists Ihcmselves 
should he Congressmen. And who is more socialistic not merely in name, 
but in fact, than Gandhi who has renounced his wealth and property ami 
snapped his ties of blood relationship 1 The Labour franchise, therefore, 
i S: not a make believe but an honest rendering of a socialistic ideal into 
the daily programme of Congressmen. 

Another aspect of the so-called crisis in Bombay is involved in the 
oft-repeated questions as to what Gandhi would do and what, the Congress 
should do hereafter. The simple query is raised on the one hand as to 
whether Gandhi has renounced politics, and on the other what political 
work the Congress would do if Gandhi should take away with him the 
Spinners’ Association as well as the Village Industries’ Association. These 
questions betray a certain confusion in the public mind. If it is .admitted 
that the Constructive Programme constitutes essentially political work, ns 
S&tyagrahis believe it does, then Gandhi has no more renounced polities 
after the Bombay Session than before it. Moreover, ho lias reserved to 
himself the right of Individual Civil Disobedience under the very Con¬ 
gress resolution which has withdrawn it for the Nation. Therefore, in¬ 
stead of renouncing politics he has taken away the whole of it, Construc¬ 
tive Programme as well as destructive,—with himself. Then many people 
legitimately ask ns to what is left to Congressmen. We may in turn ask. 
“what is not left to them?” The Constructive Programme is always there 
and lias been really worked liy Congressmen themselves in the past with 
the aid of outsiders. As lor the destructive, it is always open to the Con¬ 
gress which has affirmed its faith once again in Civil Disobedience, to re¬ 
organise it at any time. In fact, the resolution congratulating the Nation 
and the workers on their sacrifices in* the past, declared the faith of the 
Congress ip Civil Disobedience and non-violence as a better means of 
achieving Swaraj than methods of violence which, as experience has 
abundantly shown, result in terrorism both by the oppressed and the op¬ 
pressors. Gandhi had begun to feel, that he is a big weight weighing down 
upon the Congress and the more he had suppressed himself, the more had 
he added to that weight. Civil Disobedience had to be inaugurated by him, 
withdrawn by him, and regulated by him. Peace and war were his con¬ 
cern. He is the one person to whom the Congress had been, looking up for 
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Orders to halt or march, to advance or retreat. The withdrawal of such a 
mighty force could only make for the strength of the body oil which it 
:md been acting, even as the retirement of the father from the home would 
but strengthen the mn t encourage him to take the initiative, fiii him with 
a sense of responsibility and inspire him with hope and courage, tho 
more so when the patriarch is prepared to make his advice and. guidance 
available to the family or the Nation whenever necessary. Gandhi had 
given sueh an assurance. His object is to make the Indian National Con¬ 
gress a power in the land. It is hot the numbers that give strength but 
the moral power behind them; and this power grows in proportion to 
the sense of responsibility entertained by the leaders. Instead of assum¬ 
ing such responsibility, the Congress has too long and too much relied on 
Gandhi and demands his .co-operation on its own terms. That is impossible, 
Gpjpgresdnen can get Gandhi ? s co-operation on his terms, and any day, 
on that basis, he is willing to return to the Congress and direct its work. 
Only, let the Congress set its house in order, create a genuine membership, 
though small in. measure, bring into existence executives that are active 
throughout the year, which wil| purify and ennoble the Congress insih 
tut ions, and thou he will readily come and assume command. Gandhi is 
the founder of the New Congress wedded to the ideal of service as against 
power. He has taken public life to the villages and made them the immcU 
tion of Indian Nationalism. He has enlarged the scope and meaning of 
Polities so that it now embraces a programme of national reconstruction 
nil round. He has given the Nation a cause, a flag and a leaden Oandlii 
may have retired, but Gandhi is always there as the first Servant of India 
to lead the Nation to its destiny in' accordance with the high principles 
which lie has all along applied to the Congress and its manifold activities 

The success of the Bombay Session was in no small measure due to the 
tact, energy and circumspection of its President, Babti Rajendra Prasad. 
His Address to the Congress is one of those model addresses w belli leave 
an abiding effect on the political situation. His criticism of the White 
Paper was detailed and scathing and his observations on the Congress pro* 
gramme were helpful. 

The President concluded his short and telling Address thus:— 

il Independence 5® the natural outcome of all that the freedom 
movement in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation, particu¬ 
larly when we remember that it has to be achieved by non-violence. 
It means the end of exploitation of one country by another, and of 
one part of the population of the same country by another part. It 
contemplates a free and friendly association with other nations for 
the imitual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those 
exploiting us, except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather 
than goodwill. The sanction beh nd this Independence movement is 
non-violence which, in its positive and dynamic aspect, is goodwill 
of and for all. We already see signs of how it has begun appealing 
to a certain extent to world opinion. This appeal lias to become ir 
resistible. It can do so according as the element of distrust and 
suspicion, which has its birth in fear, Is eliminated and replaced by a 
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sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others, will not then need a large army either 
for its protection against foreigners or for internal peace which wiil 
stand guaranteed by the goodwill of her inhabitants. Having no 
designs on others, she will be able to claim immunity from the evil 
designs of others, and her safety will be buttressed and protected by 
the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our In¬ 
dependence ought not to frighten even the Britishers, unless they 
aim at perpetuating the present unnatural conditions. 

"The method too is crystal clear, It is active, dynamic, non¬ 
violent mass action. We may fail onee, we may fail twice; but we 
are bound to succeed some day. 

“Many have already lost their lives and all. Many more have 
sacrificed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us not be 
deterred by the difficulties which confront us nor diverted from our 
straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique and the 
world is watching the progress of our great experiment with interest 
and high expectation. Let us be true to our creed, and firm in our 
determination. Satyagraha in its active application may meet with 
temporary set-hack*;, but it knows no defeat. It is itself a great 
victory, for, as James-Lowoll put it, 

‘ Truth for ever on the scaffold, 

Wrong for ever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold strays the future, 

And behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow. 

Keeping watch above His own*.’* 

Now we proceed to give a summary of the resolutions passed by the 
Bombay Session on October 26th to 28th, I!) 34, of which Syt. Eajendra 
Prasad was the President and Syt. K. F. Nariman was the Chairman of 
the Recaption Committee. 

The Congress opened with a resolution endorsing the resolutions pass 
ed jby the Working Committee and the All-India Congress Committee at 
their meetings held in May, 1934, and thereafter, especially the resolutions 
regarding the Parliamentary Board and its policy and programme, the 
Constructive Programme, the status of Indian settlers overseas, condol¬ 
ence resolution, and the resolution on Swadeshi. 

Tho Nation’s sacrifices and faith in civil resistance were then dealt 
with. 

The Congress congratulated the Nation on the heroic sacrifices made 
and the sufferings undergone by thousands of civil resistors,—men and 
women, young and old,- drawn from cities as well as the villages in the 
different Provinces,—and placed on record its conviction that “without 
non-violent Non-co-operation and civil resistance there would never have 
been the phenomenal mass awakening that has taken place throughout 
the country,” Whilst recognising the desirability and necessity of the 
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suspension of the civil resistance campaign except with reference to flan- 
dhiu the Congress reiterated its undying faith in non-violent Non-co- 
operation and civil resistance “as a better means of achieving Swaraj 
than methods of violence which, as experience has abundantly shown, re¬ 
sult in terrorism both by the oppressed and the oppressors. 

A resolution ms next passed expressing anxiety over the illness of 
|0 Jawaharlal Nehru, and hoping that the change to the hills would 
result in her restoration to health. 

The All India Village Industries* Association was the topic on which 
interest was concentrated and a lengthy resolution was passed: 

1 'Whereas organisations claiming to advance Swadeshi have 
sprung up all over the country, with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen, and whereas much confusion has arisen in the puhuc 
mind as to the nature of Swadeshi, and whereas the aim of the Con- 
gre&s has been, from its inception, progressive identification with the 
mafeses. and whereas village re-organisation and re-construction is 
one of the items in the Constructive Programme of the Congress, and 
whereas such reconstruction necessarily implies revival and eneou- 
ragement of dead or dying village industries besides the central in¬ 
dustry of hand-spinning, and whereas this work, like the reorganisa¬ 
tion of lmnd-spiuning is possible only through concentrated and 
special effort, unaffected by and independent of the political activi¬ 
ties of the Congress, $hri J. €- Kumarappn; i» hereby authorised^ to 
form under the advice and guidance of Gandhi ji, an association 
called the All-tfndia Village Industries’ Association as part of the 
activities of the Congress, The said Association shall work for the 
revival and encouragement of the said industries and for the moral 
and physical advancement of the villages, and shall have power to 
frame its own Constitution, to raise funds, and to perform such acts 
as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its objects,” 

A consequential resolution was passed on the subject of exhibitions 
and demonstrations which ran thus:— 

“Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee 
from the distraction and expense attendant upon the organisation 
of exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations that take place at the 
annual sessions of the Congress, and as these make it impossible for 
smaller places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committee shall 
henceforth be relived of the task of organising exhibitions and 
spectacular demonstrations. But as exhibitions an A spectacular dc- 
monstratious are a necessary part of the annual national gathering, 
the duty of organising these is hereby entrusted to the AlMndia 
Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion, which bodies shall organise these functions so as to combine 
instruction with entertainment of the general public, especially or 
the villagers, with the sole view to illustrate and popularise the acti¬ 
vities of the two associations and, generally, -to demonstrate the po¬ 
tentiality of village life,” 
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The Congress Parliamentary Board claimed attention. 


The Board itself was of opinion that, “inasmuch as this Board was 
consiluted as an emergency measure, it is desirable that its life should be 
limited to one year and that thereafter it should be placed on an elective 
basis for the period and on the terms as might appear desirable.** This 
resolution of tlie Board was forwarded to the Working Committee as a 
'recommendation of the Board', and the Congress accepted the said re¬ 
commendation and resolved that the existing Parliamentary Board should 
be dissolved on 1st May, 1935, and a new Board of 25 should be elected by 
the AJ.C.O, on or before the aforesaid date. The elected Board should 
have the power to co-opt not more'tlum live members. There should be a 
fresh election of the Parliamentary Board at every annual session of the 
Congress, with the same power of co-option. The elected Board should 
possess the same powers ns arc possessed by the existing Board. 

The revised Constitution has been dwelt upon at length in these pages. 

A separate resolution was passed prescribing a khaddar qualification 
which ran thus; ‘No member shall be eligible for deetioil to any office or 
Lo any Congress Committee unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of band- 
spun and hand-woven khaddar, M 

For the first time, a Labour qualification was introduced r— 

“No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to mem¬ 
bership of any Congress Committee, unless he or she has performed 
some manual labour continuously for six mouths immediately before 
the date of nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten 
counts, mid in time to eight hours per month. The form of accept¬ 
able labour alternative to spinning shall be prescribed from time to 
time by the Working Committee, in consultation with the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees and the AII-India Village Industries * Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

Gandhiji J s retirement naturally demanded a resolution of confidence 
in him which was thus expresed:— 

“The Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and is emphatically of opinion that he should re¬ 
consider his decision to retire from the Congress. But inasmuch as 
all efforts to persuade him in that behalf have failed, this Congress, 
while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deep 
sense of gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the 
Nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his advice and 
guidance will be available to the Congress when veer necessary.” 

The next session of the Congress was invited to UJP. and the invita¬ 
tion was accepted, 

C.—88. 
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Hardly had the Bombay Sc&doii concluded its sittings when the 
Nat ion” Was plunged into the elections to the Assembly* The cEaSge Tffrrn 
fcfte~TaT/tf-cEarges and sufferings of the offensive movement to the lightn¬ 
ing marches of an election campaign and its thundering orations was truly 
refreshing. People were restored for a While to their wonted tastes* They 
had a splendid ease to present* Every Distract and every Tabsit was 
visited* An educative and propaganda tie campaign was earned on 
throughout the country. Almost every general constituency seat was con¬ 
tested* The Nationalists under the lead of Pandit Malavlya and Mr* 
Aney ehoseTo stand as Congress National isUi* ajmrt froiii pic mere 
gressmoji. The seat that attracted general attention was that contested hy 
SmTt/lv Biiaimmkham Chetti—the Commerce seat in South India* Ho 
hail been sent to Ottawa by the Government of India to negotiate a scheme 
of trade relations based on Empire Preference and, on his return, had been 
elected President of the Assembly, He had the virtual support of the 
Madras Government and the Government of India* Sir Mohammad Osman, 
the esc-Home Member of the Madras Government, and the Haja of Bob¬ 
bin, the Chief Minister, were amongst the first signatories to his mani¬ 
festo, Tlie English practice of not contesting thereat of the ex~Pr evident 
or Speaker of the Legislature was invoked. Government officers freely 
took part in the elections. The Congress worked for Swami Venkata- 
ehalam Chetti, the rival candidate, and it was no trite victory that the 
latter scored over the former* It was a victory really of the Congress over 
Government, of moral force over wealth and power; it was x .victory 
of India over Britain and Ottawa put together. Government too wanted 
to make this election a test election, one intended to judge whether their 
man, who had espoused their cause at Ottawa and had the courage—some 
might say the hardihood—to act against informed commercial opinion in 
the country, had the support of a commercial constituency such as it was. 
In the end, the test proved to be not merely a test of support based on 
numerical strength which would have been true if the combatants had 
fought on a territorial electorate, but a test of support based on moral 
strength and intellectual conviction of a picked few competent to judge. 
This election was so timed as to lead almost every other election hi India, 
and when the result wa*- announced it had an effect just the opposite of 
what was anticipated and expected. South India swept the polls. Eleven 
territorial seats had a thumping majority for the Congress, In Bengal, 
Congress Nationalists got all the -general seats* TJ. Pi, unlike hr 1926, 
captured all the general scats and one Mussulman seat, Bihar and C. P., 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnatak and Assam swept the polls for the Con* 
gross* Punjab alone lagged behind, with onl^ one seat for the Congress* 
Altogether the Congress captured 44 clear Congress seats, apart from the 
scats of the Congress Nationalists, who were with the Congress on all 
points except on the question of the communal decision* 

The Congress Party in the Assembly put up Mr* T* A. K* Sherwanf 
m candidate for the Presidentship of the Assembly but he failed. Heavy 
tolls Congress had to pay ifphaiure in the deaths of three successful candi¬ 
dates, viz., Abiiyankar and Sherwani and Sasmul, the last of whom was a 1 
Congress Nationalist, and all of whom passed away from our midst in 







prime of their life, and after they had contributed t'heir best to the 
country's cause. 


The Congress Party soon set to work in the Assembly which began 
its session on January 21. An adjournment motion on the Government's 
Circular on the AXVXA. was talked otlfc and that oil the detention of 
Sarat Chandra Bose was passed by 58 to 54 votes* The refusal of permis¬ 
sion to Syt. Sarat Chandra Bose who had. been, while an internee, return¬ 
ed to the Assembly imeontesfed, to attend its sittings, attracted the earli¬ 
est attention of the Congress Party which had marshalled its forces under 
the able leadership of Byt Bimlabhai Desai Syt. Dcsai brought to tbe 
Assembly the same prestige and glamour as Motilalji himself. He had 
been for some time Advocate-General of Bombay and did not care very 
much for the prize posts to which this recognised leadership of the Bar is 
the usual stepping stone. The I udo-British Trade Agreement was the 
object of the next attack and a resolution that it should be terminated was 
passed by (iti against 58 votes. The Pact was a scandalous piece of jobbery 
wliieh was perpetrated as between the Secretary of State for India and the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade in the British Cabinet, Two members of 
the British Cabinet agreed to divide the spoils of trade in India and chose 
to call it by the dignified name of the Indo-British Trade Agreement. 
This Agreement is really a document intended to implement beforehand 
the f orth coming recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 'a 
Report on the commercial safeguards under the new Reforms. It was 
s^eifioally laid down that the protection afforded to Indian industries 
°shall only be so much as, and no more than, will equate the prices of the 
imported goods to fair selling prices for similar goods produced in India 
and that, wherever possible, lower rates of duty will be imposed on goods 
of United Kingdom origin. 1 ' Differential margins of duty as between 
English and foreign goods shall not be altered to the detriment of the 
United Kingdom goods. Whenever the question of protection to any 
Indian industry is referred 9 to the Tariff Board, the Government of India 
shall afford full opportunity to any industry concerned in the United 
Kingdom to state its case and answer cases presented by other interested 
parties. The privilege of duty-free entry of Indian pig-iron into the ILK. 
will be continued so long as the duties applicable to the article on iron and 
stcci imported into India are not less favourable to the U, K. than hither¬ 
to. Now, this extraordinary Agreement was signed on the 10th January, 
1935, and earned the unmitigated condemnation of the Assembly. The 
ban on Klmdai Kliidmatgars was asked to be removed by 74 to 46 votes. 
Tbo Taxation policy of Government was the next subject of victory for 
the popular party and this was followed by that on Siamese rice and 
twenty-five or thirty other subjects big and small. We have reserved a 
reference to the victory on the J.P.O. Report to the lust. The tadpole of 
the White,Paper at the time of the elections had since developed into the 
frog of the Joint Parimnimitary Committee Report, it has since passed 
both thea Houses of Parliament and become Law. As these pages are 
ucarmg completion, we give a comprehensive survey of the recommends ^ 
tions of the J.P.C, and the case for their rejection in Appendix XIV T 
but the resolution passed by the Assembly is given below, as well as details 
of the procedure followed in this behalf. 
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The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in con¬ 
nection with the debate on the J.P.C. Report wag different from that fol¬ 
lowed in the .Provincial Councils. In the Provinces, the official bloe rightly 
refrained from taking part in the voting, so that only Indian opinion re¬ 
presented in Provincial Councils might register its vote on the Report, 
la the Assembly, however, the Government decided to intervene in the 
debate and east all votes at. their disposal against amendments _ to then- 
proposition for the consideration of the Report. But for this interven¬ 
tion the unambiguous resolution moved by the Congress Party recom¬ 
mending the Government, “not to proceed with any legislation based on 
the said scheme/’ would have been carried. 

The Assembly, however, adopted the amendment moved _ by Mr. 
Jinnah -For the purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two 
parts, the first part relating to the acceptance of the Communal Award. 
The Congress amendment of neutrality was first put to vote as an amend¬ 
ment to Mr. Jinnah’s amendment, and was lost;, there being 44 votes east 
in its favour by the members of the Congress Party. After the Congress 
amendment was lost, the Congress group remained neutral and the first 
clause was carried with the votes of the Mussulmans and the Government. 

The second and third clauses were put together as being an entire 
alternative and were adopted by the House by 74 against o 8 votes. _ Pic 
Congress Party voted for the amendment; the Government am; nominated 
members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnali’s amendment was as follows 

That this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far 
as it goes, until a substitute is agreed upon by the various commu¬ 
nities concerned. 

“2 As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this 
House is of opinion that it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing 
inasmuch as it includes various objectionable features, particularly 
the establishment of Second Chambers, the Extraordinary and bpe- 
cial Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, 
Secret Service and Intelligence Departments, which render the real 
control and responsibility of the Executive and "Legislature meffect- 
ive, and, therefore, unless these object ion able. features ere removed, 
it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion.- 

“3. With respect- to the scheme of the Central Government, 
called ‘All-India Federation’ this House is clearly of opinion that 
it is fundamentally bad antV totally unacceptable to the people of 
British India, and, therefore, recommends to the Government of 
India to advise His Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any 
legislation based on this scheme and urges that immediate efforts 
should be made to consider how best to establish in British India alone 
a real and complete Responsible Government, and with that view, 
take steps to review the whole position in consultation with Indian 
opinion without delay.” 
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The amendment contained in clauses 2 and 3 which was put m an 
entire alternative scheme was treated by the Government* speaking through 
the Law Member, as being as much a rejection of the J.P.C. Report pro* 
?QWh as the more direct rejection of the same by the Congress. The Law 
Member,.while describing the nature of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment, said m 
follows:— 

Now, Sir, I was going to say that instead of the honest, direct 
and frontal attack which comes from my friend, Mr, Desai, we have 
this disingenuous and indirect attack from my lion, friend, Mr, Mo* 
homed Ah Jinnnh, although directed on the identical purpose. My 
Hon. friend knows perfectly well that although, in form, it is an 
attack only on half, yet m substance, in effect, there is no difference 
in the amendment of my Hon. friend Mr. JinnaJi, and the amend* 
men! of the Congress leaders/* 

The Government sustained a series of defeats in the Assembly When 
consideration of the Railway Budget came up for discussion. The Gov¬ 
ernment policy in connection with the management of Indian Railways 
was exposed by the members from various points of view. Mr. Bhulablmi 
I>csai, the Leader of the Opposition, moved a motion for the reduction of 
the Railway Board Grant to Re, 1. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. De&ai incidentally exposed the pre- 
sent policy of the Government which was, as he said, inspired by tbeir 
despatch in 1930, The ^reasons given there for such policy were, (a) ren¬ 
dering prompt and adequate service to Military authorities in time* of 
political crisis, (b) safeguarding the enormous capital sunk in Indian 
Railways, (c) guaranteeing service of higher railway officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, (d) to ensure future recruitment of Europeans 
on Military and other grounds, and (e) maintenance of the interests of 
the Anglo-Indian community in Railway Service. It was in pursuance of 
this policy that the proposed India Bill has made the Railways a subject 
of the Governor-General^ special responsibilities: 

Mr. Desa/s motion was, as he pointed out in the course of the dis¬ 
cussion, “not a token cut, but refusal of supplies/* The motion was 
carried by 75 to 47 votes. In a free country, the adoption of the motion 
for refusal of supplies would have produced its inevitable effect on the 
Government Other cut. motions introduced in connection with the Rail¬ 
way Budget related to the Indianimation of the Railway services (passed 
by £1 votes against 44), greater facilities for 3rd class passengers, Railway 
policy, Wheatley Commission’s recommendations on Labour, and reduc¬ 
tion of freights for transport of agricultural produce. 

The first meeting of the new Working Committee was held at Patna 
on the 5th, 6th and 7th of December, 1934. The Committee recorded its 
sorrow at the death of SyL B. N. Sasmal who had passed away just on 
the day of the resalt of 3ns election to the Assembly was announced. The 
Working Committee expressed itself on the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee Report and passed the following resolution:-*— 
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“Whereas the Congress has after full and earnest consideration 
resolved that the scheme of future Government of India adumbrated 
m the 'White Paper be rejected and that the only satisfactory alter¬ 
native is a Constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly: 

“And the said rejection and demand for a Constituent Assembly 
lias been endorsed in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country 
at the recent general election to the Legislati ve Assembly; 

‘ ‘ And whereas the proposals made in tho Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report arc in several respects even worse than those con¬ 
tained in the White Paper and have been condemned by almost every 
shade of opinion in India as reactionary and unacceptable; 

“And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Committee Scheme, de¬ 
signed as it is to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and ex¬ 
ploitation of this country by alien people under a costly mask, is 
fraught with greater mischief and danger than even tire present Con¬ 
stitution ; 

“This Committee is of opinion that the said Scheme should be 
rejected, well knowing that the rejection must involve the necessity 
of struggling under the present Constitution, humiliating and in 
tolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one framed by a Constituent 
Assembly in'accordance with the Congress resolution on the subject 
This Committee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the 
Scheme of Government sought to he thrust upon India in the'name of 
reform and appeals to the Nation to support the Congress in every 
stop that it may decide upon to secure the national objective of 
PuPna Swaraj,” 

The Working Committee after congratulating the country on the 
faith and'confidence it'had shown in the leadership of the Congress by 
its splendid response at the Assembly elections, asked Congress orgamsa- 
fcions and Congressmen to concentrate their attention for the nest tnice 
months on (1) enrolment of Congress members and organisation of Con- 
gross Committees under the new Constitution, (2) collection of accurate 
and useful local data for village industries, and (3) education o. the 
masses on the Fundamental Rights and duties and the economic programme 
as adopted by the Karachi Congress. The Committee deplored the action of 
the Government for the irritating and humiliating restrictions placed 
upon the liberty and movements of Syt. Sub hash Chandra Eose during his 
short sojourn iu India at the time of his father s dentil. The Committee 
expressed its opinion that Congress members in the Legislatures should 
bo habitual wearers of khaddar and requested them to adhere strictly to 
tins rule. The Committee having been asked by the Nationalist Party of 
Bengal, to reconsider the Congress attitude on the question of Communal 
Award, in view of the adverse verdict of the Hindu electorate in Bengal 
during the Assembly elections, the Committee recorded the opinion that 
that policy of the Congress being laid down by the resolution of the Bom¬ 
bay Congress, it could not alter it, particularly .when it had been over¬ 
whelmingly endorsed by the country at large. 
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We may now profitably give a summary of the progress of events di¬ 
rectly connected with the Congress in the year 1935—the fiftieth year of 
the Congress and the last year covered by this volume. 

The Working Committee met again on 13th to XBth January, 1935, 
and it had to offer condolences to the families of Abhyankar of Nagpur 
and Acharya Gidwaui. Both,had suffered much and served the country 
nobly and long. The Purna Swaraj or Independence Day was observed 
this year as in previous years* and a particular resolution was prescribed 
for the whole of India, Here are the instructions and the resolution issued 
by the Working Committee:— 

“As Civil Disobedience has been suspended by the Congress, 
the proceedings for the day should not be in breach of the Ordi¬ 
nances, or other laws or orders promulgated by local authority. Con¬ 
sistently with this precaution, sileait processions should he taken to 
previously announced meeting places, and at the meetings the under- 
noted resolution worded in Hindustani or the local language should 
be read out by the Chairman and, without any speeches, passed by 
the audience standing. Where meetings are prohibited, every house¬ 
hold should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolution and 
inform the nearest Congress Committee of having done so, 

“At every meeting, or in every house* the passing of the resolu¬ 
tion should he preceded by the unfurling of the National Flag, 

“The resolution shall be as under: 

“We remind ourselves on this* the solemn National Day* that 
Complete Independence is our birthright and we shall not rest till 
we have achieved it, 

'To that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability in 
thought, word and deed, to observe Truth and Non-violence and shall 
consider no sacrifice or suffering too great to be undergone, 

‘As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of 
Truth and Non-violence, we shall seek to 

(i) adopt and promote heart, unity among different commu¬ 
nities and to establish complete equality of status among 
all* irrespective of caste or creed or race; 

(ii) to adopt and promote complete abstinence from intoxi¬ 
cating drink or drugs; 

(iii) to promote hand-spinning and other village industries 
and to adopt fen* personal use khaddar and other products 
of village industries to the exclusion of other products; 

(iv) to abolish untou^abUity; 

(v) to serve the starving millions in every way wc can; and, 

(vi) to engage in all other national and constructive effort/ 

“It is recommended that the National Day be devoted, in so far 

as it is possible, to some special constructive effort ami a determina¬ 
tion, be made to develop greater dedication to the cause of Purna 
Swaraj. 

“There should be no hartal observed/* 
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The Jubilee celebrations connected with King George^ reign natu- 
rally attracted special attention and was the subject of the following re¬ 
solution :— 

"Official announcement has been made that the Silver Jubilee 
of His Britannic Majesty’s reign is to-be celebrated in India, It h 
necessary for the Working Committee to guide the public as to the 
attitude to be adopted on the occasion. 

"The Congress has and can have nothing but good wishes for 
the personal well-being of His Majesty, but the Congress cannot 
ignore the fact that the rule in India with which His Majesty h 
11 a tiirally identified has been a positive hindrance to the political, 
moral and material growth of the Nation, It now threatens to culmi¬ 
nate in a Constitution which, if enforced, promises to exploit the 
Nation, to drain her of what she stUI possesses of wealth and to harden 
her political subjection as has perhaps never been attempted before. 

"It is, therefore, impossible for the Working Committee to advise 
any participation in the forthcoming celebration. At the same time, 
the Working Committee has no desire, by hostile demonstration^ 
to wound the susceptibilities of Englishmen and others who will want 
to take part in the celebrations. The Working Committee, therefore, 
advises the general public, including Congressmen who may be mem¬ 
bers of elected bodies, to be satisfied with mere abstention from the 
events that may be arranged for celebration, 

"The Working Committee trusts that the authorities arid res¬ 
ponsible Englishmen will recognise and appreciate the honest and 
inevitable attitude of the Working Committee and refrain from un¬ 
necessarily wounding national self-respect by compelling, directly cr 
indirectly, participation In the forthcoming celebrations," 

On the question of the Textile Mills the position was cleared 

"As most of the textile mill-owners have broken their pledges 
given to the Congress, the Working Committee is of opinion that 
it is no longer possible to continue the system of certification by the 
Congress or associated bodies, the old certificates issued should, 
therefore, be considered as cancelled. 

"The Working Committee is further of opinion that it is the 
duty of all Congressmen and those who sympathise with the Con¬ 
gress to confine their attention and give their support exclusively 
to the promotion of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth." 

Under Article XII (d) (iii) of the amended Constitution, the Work¬ 
ing Committee framed disciplinary rules, 

l§ 

Boubts having been raised regarding he interpretation of 'Residential 
Qualifications 1 in the Congress Constitution, the same was made dear by 
a resolution of the Working Committee. 

The Committee then discussed the problem of Burma under the Scheme 
of Reforms m the J.P.G, Report, and Burma aa a Congress circle, and 
decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Committee should, for the 
time being, function as before- 



With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under the new 
Scheme, the Committee was of opinion that as the whole Scheme was un¬ 
acceptable and therefore no amendments could be suggested by the Con¬ 
gress, there was no bar to Burma Indians criticising parts of the Scheme 
which virtually affected their position and status. 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for re¬ 
lieving the distress in the famine stricken areas of Rayalaseemn in Andhra* 

Again the unity of command and action was demonstrated in the 
observance of an All-India Protest Day against the J.P.C. Report on the 
7th February, 1935. In pursuance of an appeal in that behalf, meetings 
were held not merely in every town of any importance but also in distant 
nooks and corners of many Provinces, and the resolution suggested by the 
President was adopted at such meetings. 

The demonstrations held in Rangoon under the auspices of the Burma 
Provincial Congress Committee was unique in the sense that Burinans 
ami Indians c&ine together on a common platform to press for the rejec¬ 
tion of the Report 

We must now refer to the Unity Talks that took place in January - 
and February, 1935. 

Negotiations for on agreed settlement between the communities which i 
could replace the so-called Communal Award, and which by minimising 
communal discord mid bickerings could enable the country to present a 
united front, proceeded for more than a month between the Congress Pre¬ 
sident, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and Mr* H, A* Jinnah, President of the 
Ail India Muslim League. The talks started on January 23rd* and were j 
continued with a short break upto 1st March, 1935, when they terminated 
without any tangible result, much to the disappointment of the country* 1 

The policy of repression adopted by Government received noth¬ 
ing but encouragement from the cessation of the Congress offensive* It 
is always a feature of despotic rule to take advantage of the enemy's 
passivity in order to wipe out traces of revolt. The universal condemna¬ 
tion of the J,P,C, Report and the Bill before Parliament which it gave 
birtli to, only irritated the Government the mote. In Calcutta, sedition 
prosecutions were being pursued. The Government of Bengal refused to 
allow the session of the All India Trade Union Congress to be held in 
Calcutta, Police harassment^ of Congress workers in the peaceful pursuit 
of the Congress programme became the subject of complaint from 
certain districts. 

The year 1935 did not witness any change in the Government atti- 1 
tude or policy. The Congress was looked upon with suspicion and : 
as a potential enemy, and no opportunity was lost of taking action 
against Congress workers even on the slightest pretext. Those suspected ! 
in connection with terrorist activities continued to remain in deten- 1 
tion either in jail or private residences, without trial, and their number 
in Bengal alone came to 2,700. House searches were held from 
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time to time in various places and even offices of the A.I.C.C. and some of 
the P.C.C.’s like those of Bihar did not escape attention. Khan Abdul 
Gaff fir was sentenced to two years' imprisonment for a speech delivered in 
Bombay anti Dr. Satyapal to a year’s imprisonment for a speech in con¬ 
nection -with the election campaign. 

The detenus in Bengal could be counted in thousands. Their fami¬ 
lies were left in a helpless condition. Government detached from them 
the youngmen competent to maintain them. These youngmen had been 
interned or externed or detained for years without trial. The All-India 
Congress Committee, when it met at Jubbulpore on the 24th and 25tn of 
April, passed a resolution expressing sympathy and decided to raise funds 
for the relief of the distress caused to the families and dependants of the 
detenus: The 19th of May was observed as a day of protest agf inst the 
detention of large numbers of persons without trial by 'a Court of law and 
for making collections, and tire President sent a public appeal to the 
country in this behalf. The Bengal Government met this move on the 
part of the Congress by an order issued under section 2-A of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act by which they prohibited absolutely the 
publication of any information connected with the observance of the De¬ 
tenu Day throughout India in accordance with instructions issued by the 
President, ,of the Congress. This evoked a protest from the journalists of 
Bengal who suspended the publication of their journals for a day on that 
account. 

The All-India. Congress Committee met at Jubbulpore on the 24th 
and 25th of April, passed a resolution on Congress Parliamentary Board 
and an Election Dispute Panel, and appointed auditors, It expressed its 
condolence at the death of Mr. T. A. X. Sherwani. It expressed its satisfac¬ 
tion at the work of' the Congress Party in the Assembly and drew the 
attention of the country to the continuance of the ban on Congress organi¬ 
sations in the N.W.F. Province and all Congress Committees in Midnapore 
district in Bengal, and on affiliated and allied bodies like the Khudai 
Khidmatg&rs, the Hindustan Seva Dal in Bengal, Gujarat and elsewhere, 
to the suppression of Labour and Youth League organisations in Bengal, 
the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab and elsewhere on the plea of alleged 
tendencies without reference to any overt acts and to organisation; and 
appealed to the people at targe to increase the strength of the Congress 
organisation as a means of liberation. 

The Committee noted the flagrant abuse of the ancient piece of legis¬ 
lation called the Foreigners’ Act and the exteniment of Congressmen 
from British India under the said Act, thus depriving them of the oppor¬ 
tunity of legitimate residence and carrying on their business in British 
India. 

The Committee strongly condemned the continued repression In 
Bengal and the detention and internment of a large number of youths, 
depriving their families of their support and without themselves making 
any-arrangement for the maintenance of these suffering families._ It re¬ 
corded its opinion that the Bengal Government should either discharge 



the detenus or give them a fair trial. It assured the people of Bengal 
and the detenus of its full sympathy in their affliction, It also called 
upon the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to submit to the Work¬ 
ing Committee a list of detenus with full particulars about the period of 
detention and financial condition of the families. It also resolved to start 
an All-India Fund for the relief of detenus' families, under the control 
of its Working Committee, 

The Committee deplored the horrible acta of mob violence at Feroz- 
nbad culminating in the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor 
Jivaram, including children and patients, and drew the attention of lead¬ 
ers to the deplorable results to which frenzied communal ism can go and 
appealed for effective steps to impress upon the public at large the need 
for living together in peace and friendship, with mutual good understand* 
ing and respect. The Committee laid down that the interests of the people 
of the Indian States are as much the concern of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress as those of the people of British India, and assured the States' people 
of its full support m the struggle for ijrecdoin. 

The Working Committee, which met at the same time at Jubbulpore, 
fixed the* maximum number of delegates returnable by each Province 
under the new Constitution and prepared a time-table for the various steps 
to be taken for the organisation of Congress Committees and election of de¬ 
legates to the next Congress and members of the AJ.C.C, It dealt with 
certain election disputes in Provinces and provided for the representa¬ 
tion of the N.W3\P, and the District of Midnapore in Bengal in the 
Congress and the A.LC,C*, inasmuch as Congress organisations being under 
ban lii those places no election could take place. 

Hardly had 18 months elapsed since, on January 15th, 1934, the Bihar 
earthquake convulsed the country, when on the 31st of May, 1935, the 
earthquake at Quetta cant a shadow of gloom all over the land. That the 
initiative for relief should have been taken by Government is natural 
in view of the city being a Military centre, but that orders should be issued 
prohibiting outsiders from mitering Quetta to give relief or organise aid, 
passes all understanding. Neither the Congress President nor Gandhi lias 
been given permission to go to the place. Under the circumstances all or¬ 
ganisation of help could be made only on the outskirts of the prohibited 
+ £i)ne v The President of the Congress organised a Quetta Central Belief 
Committee which, with branches in Sind* the Punjab and the N.W.F.P,, 
has been giving relief to sufferers who have been sent to these Provinces 
from Quetta, June 80th was observed as a day for showing sympathy to 
sufferers and for prayers for the dead, The policy of Government in this 
regard is but the crowning- piece of a policy of suspicion and distrust and 
has obliged the Working Committee to pas. 1 * the following resolution on 
Quetta relief on 1-8-'35:— 

The Working Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at 
the loss sustained in men and money by thousands of people during 
the recent earthquake in Quetta and other parts of Baluchistan and 
tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved ami the 
sufferers. 
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*' The Working Committee endorses the action taken by the Pre¬ 
sident hi forming a Central Relief Committee for collecting funds 
and administering relief. The Committee thanks all those who ren¬ 
dered valuable aid through personal care to thousands of the injur¬ 
ed and distressed under very difficult circumstances and acknow¬ 
ledges the response of the public to appeals for funds, 

**The Working Committee, while recognising the efforts made by 
the authorities at Quetta to meet the situation with the resources at 
their disposal, is of opinion based on the published statements of 
eye-witnesses, official and non-official, that many persons under the 
debris could have been rescued if the digging operations had been 
undertaken on an adequate scale and not stopped after two days, 
and if the offered help from the public had not been rejected. 

**The Working Committee is of opinion that the Government 
should appoint a commission composed of officials and non-officials 
to enquire into the allegations made by the public and, in some res- 
pects, supported by published statements of officials, viz,, 

1. that the statement made on behalf of the Government when 
assistance was offered, that they had ample resources to 
deal with the situation in Quetta, does not appear to be 
borne out by facts; 

2, tliat they no justifiably turned away such proffered assist¬ 
ance ; 

3> that they ought to have recruited available assistance from 
neighbouring areas to cope properly with the emergency; 

4. that whilst every European resident of the affected area was 
accounted for, no adequate attempt was made in respect of 
the Indian residents and there was similar discrimination 
between Indians and Europeans in the matter of rescue, re¬ 
lief and salvage/ 1 

Another problem that agitated Congressmen, notably those in the 
Assembly and those who were keen on Council-entry, in the middle of 1935 
relates to the question of acceptance of office under the new Constitution. 
It was somewhat unfortunate that this task should have been started in 
the country while yet the Bill was before Parliament; nor can we ignore 
the fact that the attitude expressed in India by this wing of Congressmen 
was taken full advantage of by those in charge of the Bill, to assure Par¬ 
liament that there were raen who would work the new Reforms. The atti¬ 
tude of the Congress itself was definitely declared in the Congress reso¬ 
lution of Bombay (1934), and no one is competent to deal with this ques¬ 
tion before the next Congress sits. Accordingly, the Working Committee 
passed the following resolution at the end of July at Wardha, referring 
the question to the plenary session of the Congress;— 

** Having read the resolution of several Congress Committees re¬ 
lating to the acceptance or non-acceptance of office under the new 
Constitution, this Committee is of opinion that any decision on the 
question would be premature at this stage and should be left over 
for the next session of the Congress. It declares that any expression 
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of opinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not re¬ 
present the view of the Congress, 1 * 

The Indian States Peoples 1 Organisation watS, in the course of the 
efii'ly part of the year, somewhat agitated over the opinion of Mr, Bhula- 
bhai Desai, the Leader of the Parliamentary Boardj winch he had tendered 
in his professional capacity to the Princes of India in relation to the ques- 
tioii of Federation under the Government of India Bill while yet the Bil! 
was before the Commons, and a speech which he had delivered at Mysore. 
In the month of July, there was a demand for a meeting of the AZCLC. 
to consider the attitude of the Congress towards the rights of the people 
of the Indian States who base their demand on the following utterance of 
Gandhi at the second Round Table Conference 

‘‘The Congress is not going to be satisfied with any Constitu¬ 
tion which does not provide for the fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship for the States' people, with a right of representation on the Fe¬ 
deral Legislature/' 

The Working Committee at its meeting held at Wardha on the 29th, 
30th and 31st July, 1935, passed a resolution on the subject, embodying its 
considered opinion on the subject which was as follows:— 

*‘Although the^poliey of the Congress regarding the States in 
India has been defined in Its resolutions, a persistent effort is being 
made by or on behalf of the people of the States to get a fuller de¬ 
claration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee therefore 
issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congrean 
with regard to the Princes and the people of the States: 

* f The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the 
Indian States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the 
people of British India, It has accordingly declared itself in favour 
of the establishment of representative Responsible Government in the 
States and has in that behalf not only appealed to the Princes to 
establish such Responsible Government in their States and to gua¬ 
rantee fundamental rights of citizmiship, like freedom of person, 
speech, association and the Press to their people, but has also pledg¬ 
ed to the States' people its sympathy and support in their legitimate 
and peaceful struggle for the attainment of full responsible Govern¬ 
ment. By that declaration and by that pledge, the Congress stands. 
The Congress feels that even in their own interests the Princes will 
he well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment full Res¬ 
ponsible Government within their States, carrying a guarantee of full 
rights of citizenship to their people. 

M It should be understood, however, that the responsibility and 
the burden of carrying on that struggle within the States must ne¬ 
cessarily fall on the States' people themselves. The Congress can 
exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States,'and this it is 
bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has not other power 
under existing circumstances, although the people of Indie, whether 
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under the British, the Princes or any other power, are geographically 
and historically one and indivisible. 

“In the heart of controversy, the limitation of the Congress is 
often forgotten. Indeed, any other policy will defeat the common 
purpose. 

“With regard to the impending constitutional changes, it has 
been suggested that the Congress should insist upon certain amend¬ 
ments of that portion of the Government of India Bill which deals 
with the relation of the Indian States to the Indian Federation. The 
Congress has more than once categorically rejected the entire Scheme 
of Constitutional Reforms on the broad ground of its not being an 
expression of the. will of the people of India and has insisted on a 
Constitution to be framed by a Constituent Assembly, it may not 
now ask for an amendment of the Scheme in any particular part. To 
do bo would amount to a reversal of the Congress policy. 

“At the same time, it is hardly necessary to assure the people 
of the States that the Congress will never he guilty of sacrificing 
their interests in order to buy the support of the Princes. From its 
inception, the Congress has stood unequivocally for the rights of the 
masses of India as against vested rights in conflict with their true 
interest. 1 r 

Finally it was resolved that the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress 
be observed in a fitting manner on the day the Congress met for the .first 
time in 1885, and for this purpose the Working Committee appointed a 
Sub-Committee to draw up a programme for the occasion 

The short interval between the Wardha meeting and the close, of the 
year more or less uneventful, except for the sudden release of Jaw aha rial 
Nehru from the Alrnora Jail,—on account of the grave state of his wife's 
health on the 3rd September. He was straightway to leave for Europe 
and should he return to India before the term of his imprisonment ex¬ 
pired, he would, as orders stood, have to return to prison. 

The only other event of any importance or interest was the sitting 
of the AXC.C, in Madras on the 17th and 18th of Oeotber, 1935, There 
was a rich promise of a reinforced attack on the questions of ‘Office ac¬ 
ceptance’ and ‘the Congress and the States' which was expected to be 
made at the meeting. The A.I.C.C., it may he said, met for the first time 
in the city of Madras, if wo leave out off account the sittings of the body 
directly associated with a session of the Congress, It was, however, agreed 
in Madras that the statement of the Working Committee on the question 
of the States and the Congress be approved, and, on the question of ac¬ 
ceptance of office, the AXC.C, thought that, considering the long interval 
that would elapse before the provincial elections under the new Consti¬ 
tution would take place, as welt ns the uncertain character of the political 
conditions in the interval, it would be not only premature, hut inadvisable 
ana impolitic to commit the Congress to any decision on the subject. 

The minor but important point may be noted > in connection with the 
fitting of the AJ.C.O. in Madras, The Bengal members of the Jtjt.O.C, 



were informed that they would not fcfe allowed to sit at the meeting as the 
Bengal P.tXO. had not paid in full its contribution of Rs, 500 to the 
AJX.O. A notice was also served by the Working Committee on the 
Executive of the B.P.C.G, to show cause why disciplinary action should 
not be taken against it for having deliberately defied the instructions of 
the Working Committee in the matter of the recognition of the Calcutta 
Central District Congress Committee. 

In dosing, we may just mention the fact that the Government of 
India Act was passed by Parliament and received the Royal assent on j 
July 2nd, 1935. We have no wish to burden this volume with any criti¬ 
cism of the Act Only, we feel tempted to quote a short extract from the 
speech of a member of the House of Commons with which the debates vir¬ 
tually terminated. On the 5th of June, 1935, Major Milner, speaking- on 
the India Bill, compared Mr, Churchill and Sir Samuel Hoarc to the vil- 
- kin and the hero of a play. The hero (Sir S* Hoare), said he, had beaten 
the villain. “He will doubtless finally dispose of hira today (5-C-*35)i 
without any loss of blood, 31 “Then,” declared Major Milner, “the two 
protagonists will be found to leave the stage-door arm in arm,” Verily, 
this is the drama enacted in Parliament not only in 1935, but in 1929 
as well While it is broadly true that there is an tUtra-conservstive section 
in the English Parliament which in popular parlance is known as 1fce\ 
‘die-hard" party, the fact remains that ultimately the object of all the 
parties is the same, namely, to evolve a picture which, m the Manchester 
Guardian once urged, looks like Swaraj to India and like British Raj to 
England* For this purpose* tlie different parties stage a quarrel on the 
floor of the Houses of Parliament, some appearing inclined to give, others 
upbearing to resist, and the former prevailing upon the moderate elements 
in India to accept whatever is possible of being given under the circum¬ 
stances, as the latter would not allow them to go even thus far* The party \ 
hi power plays the part of the hero, and the party in opposition plays the 
part of the villain. The two stage a quarrel within the walls of West¬ 
minster, and once they leave the arena they congratulate each other on / 
the magnificent, realistic turn given to their feigned differences. Bet-1 
ween the two, India is befooled. 

Before this chapter closes, let us say a word regarding the growing 
sense of responsibility that is being evinced by the Presidents of the Con¬ 
gress from year to year. Mrs. Besaot had emphasised the conception of 
her being the President of the Congress throughout the year. Ever since, 
tins high precedent has received full support at the hands of her numer¬ 
ous successors. Except for one or two Presidents- who simply disappear¬ 
ed from public view soon after the spectacular sittings of the Congress 
wore concluded, the rest have taken to their duties with a real zest and a 
high sense of responsibility. Following this noble precedent, Babu Ra- 
jendra Prasad, whose health is below par but whose energies and capacity 
for endurance, however, vary inversely as the square of his health, has 
had a whirlwind tour round the country, and in this respect has taken a 
new step altogether in order to keep himself in direct touch with the men 
and the movements in the country* His bands are already full with work 
relating to the Bihar Earthquake Relief. On the top of it, ho has heavy 
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duties as President of tlie Congress, duties of a routine character, and the 
earthquake in Quetta has further added to the weight of those duties* Jt 
is remarkable that in the midst of such pressing engagements he should 
have toured Maharashtra, Karnatak, Berar, the Punjab, part of C.P, ; 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra and Kerala* Ho is, in addition, connected with the 
A.LS-A* and his 'no-change 1 proclivities have in no way lessened his in¬ 
terest or participation in the activities of the election campaign. The 
absence of Gandhi from the political arena has augmented the burdens on 
his siiDidders, for, so long as Gandhi was there, it is an open secret that 
Congress was sitting lightly upon the shoulders of his colleagues. Not 
that they ever evaded their responsibilities, but that an overshad owing 
personality like Gandhi's would leave to his colleagues little share in the 
arduous tasks that public life demands. Thus has the Presidentship of 
the Congress become a throne of power burdened with heavy cares and 
responsibilities. Shall we not go one step further and say that the Congress 
has become a parallel organisation in the country to that of Government, 
with its own ideals which are repressed by Government, with its schemes 
of uplift foi' the villages which are sought to be outstripped by those of 
Government,’ wit^i its own philosophy of Truth and Non-violence which 
are discredited and reviled by a Government wedded to physical force? 
The Congress has worked for fifty years and been acclaimed a great suc¬ 
cess. Some say it has proved a failure. Success or failure, Satyagraha is 
a new force introduced into Congress politics. It is yet on its trial, but 
has been sufficiently long at work to be able to arrest public attention* This 
change of ideals, this alteration of methods and means, has been brought 
about by the initiative of one man who,, though bom and educated in 
India, was in the formative period of his life an exile from the country, 
living in South Africa and making his strange 'Experiments with Truth 
in a strange land*. People ask whether the Congress is not a failure, whe¬ 
ther Satyagraha is not weighed and found wanting, and definitely whether 
Gandhi is not played out, We shall conclude this volume with an answer 
to each of these questions. 
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We have rapidly reviewed the progress of events during the past fifty 
years and dealt with the latter half of the period in somewhat greater 
detail than the former half. During this long course of years, various 
eminent tnen have been called upon to lead the Nation. Dadabhai Naoroji 
presided over the Congress thrice and introduced the term Swaraj into 
Congress phraseology. W. C. Bonner jet', the first President, presided a 
second time; Suren dr a Nath Banerjea—the 'Trumpet voice of India’ 
enjoyed the honour twice, and so did the white-robed Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya as well‘as Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir William Wed- 
derburn. The Mussalmaris contributed eight Presidents out of fifty-one 
—Tyabji, Sayani Nawab Syed Mahomed Bahadur, Hasan Imam, Abul 
Kalian Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mahomed Ali and Dr. Anaari. Dada¬ 
bhai Naoroji and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta came as the representatives of 
that noble community—the Parsees—who have enriched India’s Vedic 
and Islamic cultures by the confluence with them of tlieir own ■ culture,— 
the culture of Zend A vesta. Bengal stands foremost in having contributed 
men like W. C. Bonnerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose, Ramesli Chandra Dut.R 
Dal Mohan Ghose, Bhupendra Nath Basu, Sir S. P. Sinha, Ambika Charan 
Masumdar and 0. It.. Das. To IT. P. belong Bishan Narayan Dhar, Mala¬ 
viya, Motilalji and his son Jawaharlal The last of the Presidents, Ra- 
jendra Bajni, comes from Bihar, which hud earlier given Hasan Imam. 
The Punjab had the honour of giving Bala Lajpat Rai, and 0. P. Mudhol- 
kar. From Gujarat came Gandhi and Valiabhbhai Patel. The crop from 
Bombav was abundant. Tyabji and Sayani have already been referred to,, 
as also Mehta, Waeha, Gokhale and Ohandavarkar complete the list from 
the western Province. From Madras came Ananda Cliarlu, an Andhra, 
then Sir C, Sankaran Naif, a Kerala-putra, and Anally the Grand Old 
Man of -the South—Mr. C. Vijayaragfe&vachan who, along with Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, hails from Tamil Nadu. Two ladies, Mrs. Besant and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, have graced the Presidential throne. The European 
community had its own turn through Messrs. Yule, Webb, Wedderburu 
and Cotton. This varied list shows how the Congress is not merely a 
national but truly an international body.* 

Let us.now revert to the questions which we have set ourselves at the 
end of the last chapter—Is Congress a failure? Few will gainsay the 
fact that the past decade has witnessed the steady rise of new concepts 
controlling the time-honoured ideas of politics and culture. The domain 

^ Thft uffresret of tlurio distinguished Presidents flU orcr 52.000 printed'pa gfia and have been pubiteh- 
t d hsrMeisr*. a A. Nissan A Co., Madrn*. in two volumes, The Rrntitudt of the pub!to i* due to this 

ciderprisinp and pairiolie flTuh— forerun!wr* in the fi(!|d of natlomd literature-—for trite Aid of Additional 

setifice to Indian NuttbUlw, done in the 'jubilee' year of the CoitgreBi. 
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politics itself which is, broadly, the science of Imman well-being has 
been extended not only in India but all the world over so as to embrace 
u study and solution of the larger problems of a .socio-economic character. 
And wlteri to these we superadd ideas of culture and morality, we have 
elevated polities from the vulgar levels of the nineteenth century to the 
healthy and ethical standards to which India has been introduced during 
the past fifteen or sixteen years; and this has been done under the gind- 
fined of a. world character, M, K. Gandhi, whose invulnerability is ap¬ 
propriately and tersely described by Prof. Gilbert Murray in the follow¬ 
ing words:— 

“Be careful in dealing with a man who cares nothing for sen¬ 
sual pleasures, nothing for comfort or praise or promotion, but is 
simply determined to do what he believes to be rigid. He is a danger¬ 
ous and uncomfortable enemy, because his body which you can al¬ 
ways conquer, gives you so little purchase over bis soul.'’ 

It is under the guidance of such a teacher that Congress has sought 
to impress politics with the ideal of service, emphasised the need for a 
wider culture and higher patriotism amongst the classes and laboured for 
establishing village leadership. Congress has in fact founded a new reli¬ 
gion—the religion of politics. We ennuol, without' being false to our 
creed, regard any great human issue as outside the sphere of religion. For 
religion islands not fov any particular dogma or method of worship but 
for a higher life, a spirit of sacrifice, and a scheme of self-dedication. And 
when we speak of the Religion of Polities we merely make the sordid 
polities of the day sacred, the corapartiuental polities of the day compre¬ 
hensive, the competitive polities of the uay co-operative. 

In this attitude and frame of mind, it is that wo have pleaded for 
Truth and Legitimacy as the cardinal factors in the upbuilding of Indian 
Nationalism Untruth has always gained earlier and cheaper victories m 
life, dissimulation and duplicity hav often triumphed easily over reason 
and rectitude. Yea, law and logic, have scored over life itself m i-he past. 
But these victories and triumphs are as partial as they are fleeting, 
and have only betrayed the victors into unenviable positions. On a larger 
scale the triumphs of the Great War have brought no success to the victors 
over’the vanquished. On a smaller scale, the conquest, so-called, of Eng¬ 
land over India has brought to lasting happiness to the former as against 
the latter. The policy underlying the conduct, of statesmen in organising 
i-he various Round Table Conferences has not ensured for ever India as 
the out-house of England. Every wave of repression has. only reacted 
against the interests of the repressors and engendered a spirit, of resist¬ 
ance, now manifesting itself as Civil Disobedience and now taking sterner 
mid fiercer forms at the hands of the. rising generation. To say that we 
have failed in our programme of Non-co-operation is but to read the wish 
for the thought, fox' in the long last, every failure is only seemingly such 
and is in reality but a step to success. Success itself is but the last phase 
of a series of failures. 
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Tims do we judge the programme of the Congress. That programme 
js et a, two-fold, character, On the aggressive side, it has given battle to 
Government in a maimer which no civilized Clovenvment dare condemn. 
Non-Violences in thought, Word and deed, has been the key-note of that 
light and Gandhi has been acknowledged the Chief Constable of India. 
Government may have affected to abominate his cult of Satyagraha but who 
van condemn the hold of Truth and Non-violence on the nffectious of the 
people? In an age when Royal families have been annihilated and mon¬ 
archies have been upset and democratic constitutions have given way, in 
an age, too when the bi-party or the tri-pnrty system of old has disap¬ 
peared from politics and the rise of opposition is subdued not by defeat¬ 
ing the opponent at the polls but by annihilating the party literally, to 
speak of non-violence may sound a mockery. Our recent experiences have 
furnished a fit and timely warning to us that the victories won through 
bloodshed are only maintained* through bloodshed and lost through more 
of it, and that, when once force has become installed as the arbiter bet¬ 
ween two nations, it tends to butt in between any two communities and, 
for the matter of that, between any two individuals on all possible occa¬ 
sions. 

On the constructive side, the programme of the Congress has been 
simple,-—incredibly so. We must admit it may not have appealed to the 
sophisticated classes of the country, who live in towns and cities, wear 
foreign cloth, speak a foreign tongue and serve a foreign master, A cen¬ 
sus of our towns would be a study in itself, revealing the surprising fact 
that, almost every alternate man is dependent for his living, for his pictes- 
perity and for his fame, upon the goodwill of the foreign rulers. These 
facts are not discerned readily, for we do not know who our masters really 
arc. But we know that they range from, the constable to the Excise In¬ 
spector, the Bank Agent and the English tailor. The P.W.I>. Jascar* the 
Revenue Collector, the Bench Magistrate and the Bill discounter are all 
the unpaid representatives of the British Empire Ltd,, whose Local Board 
of Directors is the Government of India with sub-offices in the various 
Provinces. The British Government is entrenched behind the seven pra- 
farams of the Army, the Police and the Services, the Courts, the Councils, 
the Colleges, the Local Bodies and the titled aristocracy. The eighty per 
vent of rural population in the country lives in fear of the Revenue autho¬ 
rities and the balance of urban population in fear of the Municipalities, 
Local Boards, Income-tax officers, Excise authorities and the Police. 

It lias, therefor^ become supremely important to cast off fear re¬ 
sulting from a recognition of force, and plant, in its stead, hope and 
courage that spring from a genuine love of non-violence. The construct¬ 
ive Programme has, therefore, taken on hand activities typical of three 
respective classes which bring Congressmen engaged in them into close 
fouili with the masses. When, therefore, we speak of klmddar, we not only 
help the poor to find a subsidiary occupation or even a living wage, but 
give them an opportunity of cultivating self-respect by throwing off the 
symbol of slavery that is on their backs. We conserve the sue re cl ness of 
(be home and give the craftsman that creative joy through the exercise of 
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hi?, craft which forms the true index of civilization. When people are 
asked to pay a hit more for khaddar, we teach them to give a voluntary 
bounty to a national industry which it is the legitimate duty of the State 
really to provide, but which it would not. Above all, we teach simplicity 
to our people and with simplicity of living come sublimity of thought, 
ideas of self-respect, self-sufficiency, self-reliance atm self-realization. 
What wo have sought to achieve on the economic plane through khaddar, 
we strive to attain on the moral plane through prohibition, and, on the 
social, through the removal of un touch ability. There must be something 
unspeakably hnv, not to say worse, in a State objecting to the organisa¬ 
tion of prohibition amongst its citizens. The problem is far too simple to 
need any discussion. The Nation is mainly composed of the two great 
communities—Hindu and Muslim—both of whom base their religions 
teachings on the prohibition of drink. The temperance movement in the 
country has worked on this basis; yet, when the Nation is serious and 
constructs this moral plank in its political platform and organizes it by 
picketing, Government comes down on the Congress like a wolf on the 
fold. When the Congress Governments have introduced prohibition,— 
much to the universal satisfaction of the people concerned,—notably of 
the women of the families, the exit of Congress Ministries from the office 
has served as a signal for a retrograde step in Bombay and Bihar. 

We have not fared better when we add a social plank to this platform 
in the removal of untonchabiUty. The Premier’s decision had ‘‘rent 
asunder those whom God hath united” by carving out the Harijans into a 
separate electorate. Only the fast unto death of the great lea dor of India 
has made an amendment possible of that undesirable document and has 
established a broad unity in the Hindu community, though with some 
internal compartments]ism still lingering. And when we have sought to 
remove the prevailing bar to the, entry of the Harijans into temples, even 
when a plebiscite has strengthened the hands of their trustees, Govern¬ 
ment have interposed their irresistible opposition to a progressive measure 
which is but permissive, and nipped it in the bud. 

The problem that the country has to face is one of supreme complexity 
—with a Government that would divide and rule, and rule and divide, 
with towns and eities arrayed against villages, with the classes haying in¬ 
terests conflicting with those of the masses, With an unholy opposition 
organised against, elementary reforms, with an embargo upon khaddar, 
with obstruction to communal equality, and with resistance to the fostering 
of moral virtues. Those have made it abundantly clear that Swaraj can¬ 
not be won, if at alt, only through the votaries of English education, the 
followers of the learned professions and the captains of trade or industrial 
magnates. New values have had to be evolved. The power of the Nation 
has"had to be developed through the development of a sense of national 
consciousness in the masses living in the villages, and their confidence se¬ 
cured not by a mere delivery of lectures or by contributions to the Press 
but by a day-to-day service rendered to the people at large. Once this 
confidence is secured, die programme set forth by the Congress for the eman¬ 
cipation of the Nation will be readily followed, Swayaj may not by this 
process readily fall into our bands like a ripe apple, but it will soon be evi- 
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v dent that every mt of service rendered to the people is a stone, well and 
truly laid, in the foundations of Swaraj, and every disability removed from 
society in its socio-economic structure is a storey raised in building the 
edifice of Swaraj. The process is doubtless slow, but the results are cer 
tain and abiding. Thus has the Congress taken its message to the villages 
and established what ive have described as village leadership, 

II 

We must now say a word upon the new technique that has been brought 
into play in order to work out the programme of tlie Congress. We are as 
yet in the rudimentary stage of its evolution, and to study a movement 
while yet it is imperfect or even inchoate is perhaps as difficult and delicate 
a task as one may be called upon to discharge; the more so for ardent 
votaries thereof/who believe in its mighty potentialities and have become, 
therefore, the butt of ridieule by its opponents and the object'of hatred 
b 3 ' its enemies. All great movements have passed through similar stages. 
They are always interpreted—he it purposely or inadvertently”- as the 
equivalent of their counterfeits, at best as but the variants of the cruder 
forms in which perhaps they had their beginnings. It is as if a diamond is 
studied as carbon with winch it is chemically identical and of which it is 
the isomer; Satyagraha is likewise equated to mere Passive Resistance. 
But the two movements are substantially different, even as the scintilla* 
lions of the gem in the jewel differ from the dark element of the chemist 
in the laboratory. Nay more, Passive Resistance and Rutyagralm exhibit 
diametrically opposite qualities. Yet one need not be surprised that Satya- 
graha, though it was hot initialed consciously by its founder as a kind of 
Passive Resistance, had been preceded earlier by some such man|fcstotibn 
a short time before Gandhi came into the movement, and people under¬ 
stood it as such. It was while Mrs. Resaiit was interned in 1917 that the 
Congress threatened Passive Beststance, but with her release, it aborted. 
And when Gandhi came on the scene and inaugurated a campaign of 
Ratyagraha* first outside the Congress against the Bowl at t Acts* and next 
inside the Congress against the Khilapimt wrong and the Punjab Tragedy, 
most of the Congressmen and the public understood it merely as a revival 
of the aborted movement contemplated earlier 

Recent political developments have ultimately evolved a movement 
which in its earlier manifestations had, from time to time, assumed differ¬ 
ent aspects under different names. As Passive It exist an ce, it was a move¬ 
ment of bitterness end pride which had perhaps even a tinge in it of 
hatred and violence. As N&n-co-opsratio7i y it was an attitude of sidky 
and sullen people, angry with their rulers and anxious to wound but un¬ 
willing to strike. When it was Civil Disobedience, it took time to empha¬ 
sise the adjective equally with the noun. On the whole £he idea of civility, 
little understood at first, gradually gained ground and paved the way for 
the next development of the idea to the level of SatyagrafuL Ere long, 
we saw that the basis of 8atyagraha was nothing short of love and non¬ 
violence. Non-violence was not merely to be a negative factor, but a 
positive force and was equivalent to “that love which does not burn others, 
but burns itself to death/ 1 When, on the basis of such a definition and 
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demand, we discovered by the Bardoli resile in February, 1U22, that one 
Ghauri Chaura was enough to punish the whole country instead of isolat¬ 
ing and penalizing the local District of Gorakhpur in U.P., we discovered 
too how Satyagraha was not. merely a physical but a truly literal and 
spiritual fprcu winch is exacting in its demands, and which in its nature 
is active, aggressive and dynamic. It has taken long for people to see 
correctness of the position that, if the massacre of Jallianwaia-bagh per¬ 
petrated by Government could inaugurate a nation-wide movement like 
Satyagraha by the people, the massacre at Cliauri Chaura perpetrated by 
the people must terminate that Satyagraha. Satyagraha is really a com¬ 
pendium of alt the virtues known to man, for Truth is the mainspring of 
such virtues, and non-violence-or love is its envelope. The country was 
thus plunged into a world of new values in which hatred and abhorrence,, 
fear and cowardice, anger and vengeance were at once to yield place to 
love, courage, patience, self-suffering and chastity; in which, too, wealth 
is to yield place to service, and in which the enemy is not to be conquered 
but converted, Wo are taught that all fear revolves round ourselves as 
tlie' centre, and when once we cast off fear and selfishness, we are able to 
welcome death itself. Every Satyagrahi is a seetloer after Truth and must 
therefore, give up the fear of man, of Government, of society, of poverty 
and of death. Non-co-operation as a discipline, as a Sadhana to achieve 
our ends, has, therefore, become a means of training in self-sacrifice pur¬ 
sued in that true spirit of humility which alone begets courage and not in 
that spirit of pride which generates fear. Thus, in a bound, lias the author 
of the movement sublimated and spiritualised the sordid politics of the 
day. 

Let us study the implications of the movement a little further. It 
furnishes a real key to an understanding of the basis of Indian society. 
That basis which is epitomised in the simple Sutra, AM mm Paramodh ar- 
ma'h and in the simple prayer, lok/tji samaatah mtihfao biuivantn, is a 
positive force which is not only self-effacing but enjoins on every one to 
love those that hate us, in the true spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, To 
do good unto him that doth you good is at best, a business proposition. 
To be non-violent to a person who is loving and kind-hearted is to claim 
virtue for not being brutal or diabolical. Satyagraha is not meant to over¬ 
power Vasishta or Janaka, and when people ask in despair how non¬ 
violence can fight the physical force of the British, we ask whether Satya- 
grahn would not be superfluous and tiuwn out of tight, if the opponents 
were saints. It is our old, old concepts and values that drive us to this 
kind of despair. The teaching of the West that, life is a survival of the 
fittest in which the weaker must go to the wall, has made such deep im¬ 
pression upon us that it has only inflamed onr passions and made us im¬ 
bibe the vices of pride and its accompaniments which but engender coward-- 
ice and violence. 

Indian society is based upon the cull of Satyagraha which docs not 
ask us to abandon the world, hut infuses in us the spirit of renunciation. 
Once we adhere to Truth and repress our passions and purify ourselves, a 
love of service and spirit, of humility will naturally follow. Once we sub- 
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due anger and practise forgiveness, non-violence will be enthroned as the 
only arbiter in human relations. 


How shall we attain this end, by what disciplines shall we cultivate 
those qualities and virtues which are compendiously termed, ‘Satyagraha'f 
The only means in tapas, by which is implied Satya and shanctui, dnna and 
dharma f dama and yamti, kshama and daya. To indulge the flesh is to 
give ns over to our passions which, under the sway of pride and anger, 
commit us ,o the cult of violence and vengeance. It also promotes selfish¬ 
ness, with its love of wealth and pomp, and the untruthful way by which 
these are secured. What is wanted is a spirit of contentment, \vhich does 
not mean that asceticism which abandons society, but that austerity which 
moderates one's wants and subdues one's passions. The new teaching 
liberates a volume of moral energy by which to revivify the land which 
has been enervated by vain philosophical teachings. It imposes on us 
the duty of seeking intercourse with our enemy, while withholding co¬ 
operation from him '■xcept on conditions that would ensure seif-respect. 
It exhorts everybody to do his quota of labour as a daily sacrament and 
help the poor earn their food and raiment. To these ends, it is necessary 
for the mind to control the body, and the spirit to direct the body and the 
mind, so that the flesh craves far nothing which the intellect condemns 
and thought does not dwell upon aught that emotion forbids. What can be 
a better guide or moans for the attainment of those ends than abstinence, 
which in relation to food and flesh is fasting r which in relation to thought 
and speech is silence f and which in relation to passions an ft eihotions is 
celibacy? 

When, therefore, people revile the tortures of the flesh that fasting, 
to them means, when they jibe at that maun a (silence) which to them is 
a mere mockery, and when they talk with levity about the Brahmncharya 
which to them is simply impossible, they but indulge in that variety of 
criticism bordering r on ridicule, which has been the inevitable Jot of all 
progressive movements in the early period of their development. But all 
progressive movements have survived such cavil and abuse and regenerat¬ 
ed the ideals of rising generations. Even so has public life in India 
chastened and purified during the past la years* 

When all is said, there is still an element of doubt in the potency or 
appropriateness of non-violence as a factor in the settlement of political 
disputes, The one argument, against those to whom doubt occurs natu¬ 
rally is, that circumstanced as we are, non-violence, while it is unassail¬ 
able as a principle in life, is unquestionable and unquestioned as a policy. 
The task of infusing life into a large mass of subject people like the 
Indians would be impossible, were it not for the avowal of, and adherence 
to, the principle of non-violence. People there are who would argue that 
non-violent Non-co-operation has failed, but no one lias undertaken to 
bring success in one bound, notably when the mass of the population has 
been slow in taking to the new movement. Non-violence is the Only abicRng 
principle which can bring peace and contentment to two opposing parties, 
for, when once violence is installed on the throne of arbitrament, it is a' 
weapon that can he used, as has already been pointed out, alike by the 
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vanquished, leaving no end to vendetta and making life 
move eternally in a vicious circle. 

Ill 

"What, then, is the secret of this abiding influence of Gandhi over 
millions of men, women and children? He was horn into an age when, 
there is not merely political commotion but political chaos. "It would 
seem to be the will of God”, as Howell .puts it, ‘‘that from time to time the 
manhood of nations like that of individuals should be tried by great dan¬ 
gers or great opportunities. If the manhood be there, it, makes the great 
opportunity out of the great danger; if it be not there, then the great 
danger out of the great opportunity. It was thus that. Gandhi had 
made his great opportunity out oE great danger and had inaugurated 
a new revolution, not indeed a sanguinary one, but one that invites suffer¬ 
ing instead of inflicting it, and seeks to convert the enemy, not to conquer 
him. He has preached from housetops the right, yea, the duty of a civil 
rebellion, while recognizing equally the right and duty.of governments 
to hand men for it. He has set before himself not, merely the immediate 
object of abolishing slavery in India* but the utter extirpation of all 
dogmas which, seek to justify it in any shape,—physical, political, or eco- 

xxoinie^_in the wide world. He has shown that subjection and slavery 

are a moral wrong, a political blunder and practical misfortune. T o this 
end. he has all along addressed the intelligence of men, never their pre¬ 
judice, or passion,— their sense of right, never their selfishness or igno¬ 
rance. To him a moral wrong* can never be local in its effects, and prin¬ 
ciples alien to Truth and Non-violence can never result in peace or pros¬ 
perity to a Nation. 

Now let us see how the high-sounding principles-elaborated in these 
pages have operated in their application to our day-to-day politics. For 
the first time we saw this principle brought into play at the Amritsar 
'Jotigress in the year 1919, when Gaudhi insisted upon.the Congress con¬ 
demning the violence of the people in killing four Englishmen and burn¬ 
ing thfl National Bank and other buildings. The Subjects Oommitee of 
the"Congress threw out the proposition late at night and Gandhi declared 
that he would have to leave the Congress, That was not really a threat, 
,-as Hie term is popularly understood, but an indication of an attitude which 
was inevitable according to his principles, and the proposition was accept¬ 
ed, though grudgingly, by the Subjects Committee the. next day. It was 
then that Gandhi began to din into the ears of the Congress what non¬ 
violence really meant. The Congress, to which Swaraj meant the driving 
out of the English, was told that Englishmen were and would be welcome 
as fellow-citizens in India, and not a hair on the foreigner's head should 
be touched. Lo and behold! the test for the Nation came and the Nation 
found wanting at ehauri Chaura. But the Congress did not despair. 
When the movement was withdrawn, loud protests came from influential 
quarters. But Gandhi was adamant The Satyagralu does not fear foes 
(.j. friends or even colleagues. He fears Truth. Gandhi had, therefore, 
virtually suspended the movement for a period of six years. The laier 
developments and happenings are well known and bear testimony to the 
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of Safyagraha. Though they sound like the events of a fabled 
past, like the quick-moving scenes of a day-dream, yet they are hut trans¬ 
lation into practice of the sublime teachings of Satyagrnlm applied to life 
as a composite whole, 

A graph of our progress during the past fifty years; shows its own 
rises and falls. More correctly may the progress he described as a-spiral. 

| We are repeatedly coming upon the same programme,—of Swadeshi, Boy¬ 
cott, National Education and Swaraj of 11)06. If was reiterated in' 1917. 
hut at. n higher level—the level of Passive Resistance; the same was re¬ 
peated in 1.919-21,—on the still higher level of Civil Disobedience. (Then 
we had the movement of 1980-34, on a yet higher level of .Sntyagraha. The 
course of ascent .is like that of a hill railway where you clear the curves, 
and, as you pass higher and higher, you come upon the lower curves of 
the spiral until yon attain your height. The eflmrse Covered comprises a 
hard drive up-hill and an easy drive down-hill. Satyagraha representing 
a period of strenuous struggle, and Council-entry, equally a. struggle 
though less strenuous, adopted during the intervals of fight, have alter¬ 
nated with each other. The spiral is doubtless running .its long-winded 
course and we have yet to attain to the height of our ascent—Swaraj/) 

But if Swaraj is a process, not a result, an attempt, not. an attain¬ 
ment, a direction, not a destiny, to use language analogous to Lord Irwin’s 
adopted by him before the truce of 1931 w.as concluded, then no one can 
ask the architect who is still ramming the concrete of foundations, why 
the edifice is not read;. The foundations and basement of even a briek- 
nnd-mortar building are built, mid left to settle for a year or two. Bow 
much longer may the foundations of Swaraj not rest there to get consoli¬ 
dated, in order that they may bear the weight of the edifice to be raised 
on them! 

We have described how all these years we have straggled on* But 
onr remedy is el ear* Let us make the homo the centre of oraM life, and the 
f village the centra of Indian Nationalism, and let ns make both as far as 
; possible Atif-contained and self-contented. Let us carve out our Nation 
with equality as the base and liberty as the summit and fraternity as the 
cementing factor; not indeed that equality which is disrupting and fissL 
parous, nor indeed that other equality which is all vegetation on a level, 
a society of big spears of grass and small oaks, a neighbourhood of jealous¬ 
ies emasculating each other, but equality which is, civilly, all aptitude■* 
having equal opportunities, politically, all votes having equal weight, and, 
religiously, all consciences having equal rights* Vast fields of public and 
popular activity are tints opened out and the collective power is employed 
eo as to balance the 4 ought* and the 4 ‘have', to proportion enjoyment to 
effort, and gratification to need. In one word, let us evolve from the age- 
long social structure for the benefit of those who suffer and those who 
arc ignorant, more light to our homes and more comfort to their inmates. 
The Congress' has recognised this to be the first of all natural obligations, 
yet the first oi' all political necessities, and therefore guarantees unto all, 
these two inalienable estates which every young man inherits in life, 
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namely, the labour whicla makes him free had the thought which makes 
him nob)6^ 

Thus has the stream oi. the Congress that had its humble origin in 
Bombay m 1BS5 ? flowed on for half a centurvnow as a narrow channel 
ami now as. a wide river, here cutting across wood and forest and tlierc 
eroding hill and dale, at one place, pooling its freshes into a bed of serene 
and even stagnant waters, and at another, presenting a migthy and roaring 
torrent,—all the white, swelling its volume and enriching its consent by 
an unceasing flood of annual downpour of new ideas and new ideals and 
waiting, with pious faith, to realize its destiny by the final absorption of 
its national culture, integrated and purified, into the wider and vaster 
culture of inter-nationalism—or Cosmo-national ity. 





APPENDIX J 
POST-WAR. REFORMS 

[Below we print the Memorandum submitted to H. E. the Virerov bv 
nineteen additional members of the Imperial Legislative Council with re¬ 
gard to post-war relorms. In all there are twenty-seven lion-official mem 
bers, of whom two are Anglo-Indians, who were not consulted for obvfcms 
reasons, and three were away. Three Indians refused to slgir (i> Naw-ab 

AMUr Eal,to and <3) s,rda ‘' 


There is no doubt that the termination of the War will see a area* 
advance in the Ideals of Government all over the civilised world and ran-* 
dally in the British Empire, which entered Into the struggle in defence of 
the liberties of weak and small Nationalities and is pouring forth its 
richest blood and treasure in upholding the cause of justice and humanity 
m the international relations of the world. India has borne her nart in 
this struggle and cannot remain unaffected by the new spirit of chan™ 
for a better state of things. Expectations have been raised in this country 
and hopes held out that, after the War, the problems of Indian administra¬ 
tion will be looked at from a new angle of vision. The people of India have 
good reasons to be grateful to England for the great progress in her 
material resources and the widening of her intellectual arid political out¬ 
look under British Rule and for the steady, if slow, advance in her 
National life commencing with the Charter Act of India of 1833. Up to 
1909, the Government of India was conducted by a bureaucracy almost 
entirely non-Indian in its composition and not responsible to the people of 
India. The reforms of 1909 for the first time introduced an Indian ele¬ 
ment in the direction of affairs in the administration of India This ele¬ 
ment was of a very limited character. The Indian people accepted it as 
an indication on the part of the Government of a desire to admit the 
Indians into the inner councils of the Indian Empire. So far as the Legis¬ 
lative Councils are concerned, the numbers of non-official members were 
merely enlarged with increased facilities for debate and interpellation. 
The Supreme Legislative Council retained an absolute official majority, 
and In the Provincial Legislative Councils, where a non-official majority 
wm allowed, such majority included nominated members and the European 
representatives. In measures largely affecting the people, whether of 
legislation or taxation, by which Europeans were not directly affected 
the European members would naturally support the Government, and the 
nominated members, being nominees of Government, would be inclined to 
take the same side. Past experience has shown that this has actually hap- 
pened on various occasions. The non-official majorities, therefore, in the 
Provincial Councils have proved largely illusory and give no real power to 
the representatives of the people. The Legislative Councils, whether 
Supreme or Provincial, are at present nothing but advisory bodies Without 
any power of effective control over the Government, Imperial or Provin¬ 
cial. The people or their representatives are practically as little associated 
with the real government of the country as they were before the reforms, 
except for the introduction of the Indian element in the Executive Councils, 
where again the nomination rests entirely with the Government, the 
people having no voice in the selection of the Indian members. 

The object which the Government had In view in introducing the 
reforms of 1909 was, as expressed by the Prime Minister in his speech in 
the House of Commons, on the second reading of the Indian Councils Bill 
(1st April, 1909), that ‘‘it was most desirable in the circumstances to give 
to the people ol India the feeling that these Legislative Councils are not 
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mere automatons, the wires of which are pulled by the official hierarchy:’ 
Tin,; object, it is submitted, has not been attained. Apart from this mies 
Iron of the constitution of the Legislative and Executive Councils the nennt 
labour under certain grave disabilities, which not only Mn thP ,,Hi P 
tion P but also lead to the wantage, of what is hi 
tively derogatory to their sense of Na&vi^fe* t em 'X a 
which excludes from its operation Europeans aiu/ Anrfn Afi jj 

applies oply to the pure natives of the Srv arld 

Indians for forming or joining Volunteer Corps an^their Mellon°fmm 
the commissioned ranks of the army, are disabilities hi fora 
with an irritating sense of racial iffiteMSTVwSffi bad cno^h 
ine i e dte *i blliti ^ Restrictions and prohibitions reeardm^ 
and aSe of a rnis have tended to emasculate the" civil no'nu? 
I attorn in India and expose thfitn to serious dancer Tlie twiiHrm 
in India is practically this, that they havc nf real mrt or lhare fo /ef 
direction of the Government of the country, a nd are' nlaced undor” 

S a dlng disabilities from which the otlier members of the British 
Empire are exerupt, and which have reduced them to a state of utter 
helpiessn^ The existence, moreover, of the system of Indentured emi" 
British Colonies and the outside world the impression 
S§8£ a w .J? ole . are no better than indentured coolies who are 

looked upon as very little, if at all, above the slave. The present state bf 
\ !hll\ ma rIndians feel that, though theoretically they are equal 
subjects of the King, they hold a very inferior position in the Britisli 
Empire, Other Asiatic races also hold the same, if not a worse, view about 
India and her status bn the Empire, Humiliating as this position of infe- 

^ X K diai i [t *? almost unbearable to the youth of India 

whose outlook is broadened by education and travel in foreign parts where 

^nrTrUcnirth 1 - > wlth ot + ll 9 r f f ee ra ces. In the face of these grievances 

and disabilities wo at lias sustained the people is the hope and faith inspired 

hiifmllT and assurances of fair and equal treatment which have been 

hflh atknlin^ by om ^° ver ^«» s British statesmen of 

mgh standing. In the ^ crisis we are now going through, the Indian people 
have sunk domestic differences between themselves and the Government* 
and have faithfully and loyally stood by the Empire. The Indian soldiers 
^f r ?r-f a ^f‘ t0 ®° of Europe, not as mercenary troops but 

as fiee citusens of the British Empire which required their services, and 
her civilian population was animated by one desire, namely, to stand bv 
England in the hour of her need. Peace and tranquillity reigned throughout 
hidia when she was practically denuded of British and Indian troops? The 
Fume Minister ol England, while voicing the sentiments o! the English 
people in regard to India’s part in this great War, spoke of Indians as 
‘The Joint and equal custodians of one common interest and future, India 
does not claim any reward for her loyalty, but she has a right to expect 
that the want of confidence on the part of Government, to which she not 
unnaturally ascribes her present stat^ should how be a thing of the past, 
ami that she should no longer occupy a position of subordination but one 
ol comradeship. This would assure the Indian people that England is 
ready and willing to help them to attain Self-Government under the aegis 
of the British Clown, and thus discharge fche noble mission which she 1ms 
undertaken and to which she has so often given voluntary expression 
through her rulers and statesmen. What is wanted is not merely goad 
Government or efficient administration, but Government that is acceptable 
to the people because it. is responsible to them, This is what, India under- 
stands, would constitute the changed angle of vision. 

If, after the termination of the War, the position of India practically 
remains what H was before, and there is no material change in It will 
undoubtedly cause bitter disappointment and great discontent In the 
country, and the beneficent effects of participation in common danger, 
overcome by common effort, will soon disappear, leaving no record behind 
save the painful memory of unrealised expectations* We feel sure that 
the Government is also alive to the situation and is contemplating mea¬ 
sures of reform in the administration of ’the country. We feel that we 
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avail ourselves of this opportunity to respectfully offer to Govern¬ 
ment our humble .suggestions as to the lines on which these reforms should 
proceed! They must, in our opinion, go to the root of the matter. They 
must give to the people real and effective participation in the Government 
of the country, and also remove those irritating disabilities as regards the 
possession of arms and a military career, which indicate want of confi¬ 
dence in the people and place them in a position of inferiority and help¬ 
lessness, With this view, wo would take the liberty to suggest the follow¬ 
ing measures for consideration and adoption; 

1. In all the Executive Councils. Provincial and Imperial, half the 
number of members should be Indians; the European element in the Exe¬ 
cutive Councils should, as far a;* possible, be nominated from the ranks of 
men trained and educated In the public life of England, so that India may 
have the benefit of a wider outlook and larger experience of the outside 
world. It is not absolutely essential that the members of the Executive 
Councils, Indians or Europeans should have experience of actual adminis¬ 
tration, for, as in the case of ministers in England, the assistance of the 
permanent officials of the departments is always available to therm As 
regards India ns, we venture to say that a sufficient number of qualified 
Indians, who can worthily fill the office of members of the Executive 
Councils and hold portfolios, is always available. Our short experience in 
this direction has shown how Indians like Sir $. P. Sinha* Sir Syed All 
Imam, the late Mr, Krlshnaswami Aiyar, Sir Shams-uLHuda and Sir Ban- 
karan Nair have maintained a high level of ability in the discharge of 
their duties. Moreover, It is well know]"* that the Native States, where 
Indians have opportunities, have produced renowned administrators like 
Sir Salar Jang, Sir T. Madhav JRao, Sir Sheshadri Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao, not to mention the present administrators in the various 
Native States of India. The statutory obligation, now existing, that three 
of the members of the Supreme Executive Council shall be selected from 
the public services in India, and similar provisions with regard to Provincial 
Councils, should be removed- The elected representatives of the people 
should have a voice in the selection of the Indian members of th&Execu¬ 
tive Councils and for that purpose a principle of election should he adopted. 

2. “ All the Legislative Councils in India should have a substantial ma¬ 
jority of elected representatives. These representatives, we feel sure, will 
watch and safeguard the interests of the masses and the agricultural popu¬ 
lation with whom they are in closer touch than any European officer, how¬ 
ever sympathetic, the latter can possibly be. The proceedings of the various 
Legislative Councils and the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
league bear ample testimony to the solicitude of the educated Indians 
for the welfare of the masses and their acquaintance with their wants 
and wishes. The franchise should be broadened and extended directly to 
the people; Muslims or Hindus, whereas they are in a minority, being given 
proper 'and adequate representation, having regard to their numerical 
strength and position. 

3. The total number of the members of the Supreme Council should 
be not less than 150, and of the Provincial Councils not less than 100 for 
the major Provinces, and not less than 00 to 75 for the minor Provinces. 

4. The Budget should be passed in Lhe shape of money biffs, fiscal 
autonomy being conceded to India. 

5. The Imperial Legislative Council should have power to legislate on, 
and discuss and pass resolutions relating to, all matters of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, and the Provincial Councils should have similar powers with re¬ 
gard to Provincial administrations, save and except that the direction of 
military affairs, of foreign relations, declarations ol war, the making of 
peace, and the entering into treaties, other than commercial, should not 
be Vested in the Government of India. As a safeguard, the Governor- 
General-itnCouncU or the Governor-in-Council, as the case may be, should 
have the right of veto, which, however, should be exercised subject to 
certain conditions and limitations. 
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6. The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. The 
Secretary oi: State should, as far as possible, hold in relation to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India a position similar to that which the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies holds in relation to the Colonies. The Secretary of State 
should be assisted by two permanent Under-Secretaries, one of whom 
should be an Indian. The salaries of the Secretary and the Under-Secre¬ 
taries should be placed on the British estimates. 

7. In any scheme of Imperial Federation, India should be given 
through her chosen representatives a place similar to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions. 

3. The Provincial Governments should be nade autonomous, as stated 
in the Government of India's despatch dated 25th August, 1311. 

3. The United Provinces, as well as the othe: major Provinces should 
have a Governor brought from the United Kingdom and should have an 
Executive Council, 

10, A full measure of Local Self-Government should be immediately 
granted. 

11, The right to carry arms should be granted to Indians on the same 
conditions as to Europeans. 

12, Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers and unit? of a 
territorial army established In India. 

IS. Commissions in the army should be given to Indian youths under 
conditions similar to those applicable to Europeans. 

Manindra Chandra Handy of Ibrahim iiahimtoola, 

Kasimbazar. B, Naraslmhesw:\ra Sarma, 

D. K Wacha. Mir Mad AIL 


Bhupendranath Basin 
Bishan Dutt Shiikul. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
K. V, Rangaswamiengar. 
Mazbirul Haque. 

V. S. Brinivasan. 

TeJ Bahadur Sapru. 


Kamhii Kumar Chanda. 
Krishna Sahay. 
r, n. Bhanja Deo of Kanika. 
M. B. Dadabhoy. 

Sita Nath Roy, 

Mahomed Ali Mahomed. 

M. A. Jinriah* 
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APPENDIX HE 

the congress-league scheme 

(a) That having regard to the fact that the great communities of 
India are the inheritors of ancient civilisations and have shown great capa¬ 
city for government and administration, and to the progress In education 
and public spirit made by them during a century of British Rule, and 
further having regard to the fact, that the present system of Government 
does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people and has become 
unsuited to existing conditions and requirements, the Congress is of opi¬ 
nion that the time has come when His Majesty the Kmg-Emp-nor should 
pleased to issue a Proclamation announcing that it is the aim and in¬ 
tention of British policy to confer Self-Government on India at an early 
date. 

(c> ■ That iu the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be Mixed 
towards Sell-Government by granting the Reforms contained.m the scheme 
nreoared bv the All-India Congress Committee m concert with the Reform 
Committee appointed by the AlMhdla Muslim League (detailed below). 

(c) That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India shah be lilted 
from the position of a dependency to that of an equal partner in the 
Empire with the Self-Governing Dominions. 


REFORM SCHEME 

^PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

1 . Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of four-fifths elected 
and of one-filth nominated members. 

2 Their strength shall be not less than 125 membeis in the majoi 
Provinces, and from 50 to 75 hi the minor Provinces. 

3. The members of Councils should be elected directly by the people 
on as broad a franchise as possible* 

4, Adequate provision should be made for the representation of im¬ 
portant minorities by election, and the Muslims should be represented 
through special electorates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the 
following proportions;— 

Punjab-one-half of the elected Indian Members, 

United Provinces—3D p. c. 

Bengal— 40 p. e. .» 

Bihar—25 p> & 

Central Provinces—15 p. e. » 

Madras—15 p. e. 

Bombay—One-third » 

Provided that no Muslim shall participate m any of the other elec¬ 
tions to the 'imperial' or "Provincial* legislative Cduiuils, save and except 
those hy elec fcorates representing special interests. 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolution 
introduced by a noivofUcial member affecting one or the other commu¬ 
nity, which question is to be determined by the members of that commu¬ 
nity in the Legislative Council concerned, shall be proceeded with, if three- 
fourths of the members of that community in the particular Council, Im¬ 
perial or Provincial, oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution. 
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cl •t'Vijs of the Provincial Government should not b£ the President 
of tt 'S Council should have the right of elect- 

' — rin-ht <>f ashina supplementary questions should not be restrict- 

>a to M&«S Unoriginal tfU »« **°' M sj,0 * e<! tD 

ne exercised by any other member. 

7 7 ,) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, opium, railways, 
army and na4' and tributes Horn Indian States, all other sources of re¬ 
venue should be Provincial. 

h! There should be no divided heads of revenue, fire Govern- 
, f 1 jL, fthAi 1 id be provided with fixed contributions from the Pro- 
ment ftM l n^nts such fiied contributions being liable to revision when 

ISsSsSte^- 1 ' 77 “ “ 

■maf^p in that behalf by the Council it.ic.lf. 

(e) a resolution passed by the Provincial 

«3lfflS.HK£'S5:ssiBS.*-s 

y t a medal meeting of the Provincial Council may be summoned on 

a rrouisition by not Sthan one-eighth of the members. 

'^S&HHS7 b f 

s.« as SSf^WB, 

the Governor-General. 

11. The term of office of the members shall be five years. 
II-PRGVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

s sf 

3 . Members or tire Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be oi 
v in rial Legislative Council, 

T The term of office of the members shall be live years. 

III-IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
1 The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council shall bym 


Fourth-fifths of the members shall be elected. 
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3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative Council should be widen- 
eel as far as possible "on the lines of the electorates for Muslims for the 

Councils, and the 'elected' ‘Members of the Provincial 
Legislative cmmells should also form an electorate for the return of raem- 
b'ers^rtHe^llnpeilai Legtslative Council. 

4. third of the Indian elected members should be Muslims elect¬ 
ed by separate Muslim electorates in the sever® Provinces, in the pffiffit* 

be, in which-they are represented on the Provincial 
Legislative Councils by separate Muslim electorates. 

Vide provisos to section l f clause 4. 

5. The President of the Council shall be elected by the Council itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions shall not be restricted 
to the member putting, the original question but should be allowed to be 
exercised by any other member. 

7. A special meeting of the Council may be summoned on a requisition 
by not less than one-eighth of the members. 

S. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in Council In 
accordance with rules made in that behalf by the Council itself, and the 
consent of the Executive Government should not be required therefor. 

9. All Bills passed by the Council shall have to receive the assent of 
the Govern or-General before they become law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of income and items of 
expenditure Shall be embodied In Bpb. Every such Bill and the Budgets 
as a whole shall be submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legislative Council, 

11. The term of office of members shall be five years. 

12. The matters mentioned herein below shall be exclusively under 
the control of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

(a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation for the whole of 
India is desirable. 

(b> Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect inter-Provincial 
fiscal relations, 

<c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue, excepting tributes 
from Indian States, 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial expenditure, except that no 
resolution of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be binding on the Gov- 
ernor-GeneraMn-CouiicU in respect of military charges for the defence of 
the country. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and customs duties, of Impos¬ 
ing, altering, or removing any tax or cess, modifying the existing system 
of currency and banking, and granting any aids or bounties to any or all 
deserving and nascent industries of the country, 

(f) Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration of the 
country as a whole. 

13. A resolution passed by the Legislative Council should be binding 
on the Executive Government unless vetoed by the Governor-General in 
Council; provided however that If the resolution is again passed by the 
Council after an interval of not less than one year, it must be given effect to. 

14. A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for the dis¬ 
cussion of a definite matter of urgent public importance if supported by 
not less than one-eighth of the members present. 

15. When the Crown chooses to exercise its power of veto in regard 
to a Bill passsd by the Provincial Legislative Council or by the Imperial 
Legislative Council, It should be exercised within twelve months from the 
date on which It is passed, and the Bill shall cease to have effect as from 
the date on which the fact of such veto is made known to the Legislative 
Council concerned. 

C-- 4ft 
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1G The Imperial Legislative Council shall Have no power to interfere 
wHh tho Government of India's direction of the military affairs and the 
foreign and pS relations of India, including the declaration of war, 
the making of peace anti the entering mto treaties. 

IV, THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 

1 The Governor General of India will be the head of the Government 
of India. 

2. He will have an Executive Council half of whom shall he Indians. 

3, Tire Indian members should be elected by the elected members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4 Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be ap¬ 
pointed to the Executive Council of the Governor-General. 

5 The power of making all appointments in the Imperial Civil Sev- 
vices shall vest in the Government of India, as constituted under this 
scheme, due regard being paid to existing interests subject to any laws t 
may be made by the Imperial Legislative Council. 

a The Government of India shall not ordlriarily interfere in the local 
affairs of a Province and powers not specifically given JjO a Pioymcial j ov 
SzSSffiSn be deemed to be vested in the former. The author y ol the 
Government of India will ordinarily- be limited to general supervision and 
superintendence over the Provincial Governments. 

7 rn legislative and administrative matters the Government of ^ndia. 
as constituted under this scheme, shall, as far as possible, be independent 
of the Secretary of State. 

8 A system of independent audit of the accounts of the Government 
of India should be instituted. 

V. THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN COUNCIL 

1 The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should be placed on the British 
Estirnp tes, 

3 The Secretary of state should, as far as possible, occupy the same 
rwwitiVm in relation to the Government of India, as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies does in relation to the Governments of the Self-Govern¬ 
ing Dominions. 

4 . The Secretary of State for India should be assisted by two Perman¬ 
ent Un&fer-Secretaries, one of whom should always be an Indian. 

VI. INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 

1 in anv Council or other body which may be constituted or convened 
for the settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India shall be ad^uate y 
represented iiT like manner with the Dominions and with equal rights. 

2 Indians should be placed on a footing of equality in respect of 

and rights of citizenship with other subjects of His Majesty the Kin t , 
throughout the Empire. 

VII, MILITARY AND OTHER MATTERS 

1 Tiv* military and naval services of His Majesty, both in their com* 
missioned and non-commissioned ranks, should be thrown open to Indians 
and aScquate provision should be made for their selection, training and 
instruction in India. 

2 Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers, 

3 ! Executive Officers in India shall have t^.jttdielfcljgoww^fey^ 
to them and the judiciary in every Province shall be placed under me 
highest Court of that Province. 
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MULSHIPETA 3 ATY AGR A HA 

Mtilshipeta is about 30 miles from Poona. In 1920 The Tata Power 
Company launched a scheme of bunding the streams and waterfalls in 
that mountainous area for supplying electricity to GXP. Railway, BJB.CX 
Railway and the Bombay City. Mulshipeta was renowned for its excellent 
paddy crop and the Mavalas—the inhabitants of that area—were the sturdy 
fighters in the army of Shlvaji, When they (Mavalas) saw the army of 
labourers in their land they were confounded and consulted their friends in 
Poona as to the measures to be adopted lor saving their land. The atmos¬ 
phere was surcharged with Non-co-operation at that time. About 51 
villages and 11,000 men, women and children were on the point of being 
rendered homeless and landless, A meeting was held in the peta tinder the 
Presidentship of Syt. N. C. Kelkar and call the Mavalas gave out that they 
would either get back the land or die in the Satyagraha fight. Noting this 
grim determination, the Poona leaders got ready to take the lead in the 
fight. 

Consequently a draft pledge was prepared and it was agreed, that if 
1,200 Mavalas would sign it, the fight was to be commenced. Mr. V. M. 
Bhuskute visited whole area and obtained about 1,300 signatures and in 
spite of Baramati, the leaders proceeded to launch the fight. The whole 
Maharashtra was agitated over the Question. Help in form of men and 
money was for the am In g* The Mavalas themselves contributed about 1,000 
rupees worth of rice for the fight, The 16oh of April 1921, the Rama 
Navumi day, was chosen for the commencement of Satyagraha, It is claim¬ 
ed that Maharashtra undertook the fight as part of the programmes of 
Congress though not directly under its authority. If it succeeded the 
prestige of the Congress would be enhanced and Gandlnji's cult would be 
vindicated, If it failed, the responsibility would be theirs. 

On Rama Navami day 1,200 Mavala-s with women and children and all 
prominent leaders from Poona were present at the scene. They went and 
sat on the dam. Immediately 5,000 labourers of the Company stopped 
work. This Satyagraha went on for about a month strictly in accordance 
with the principles of GandhPs Non -violence. It became successful, inas¬ 
much as the Company discontinned the work. But the turning point came 
in the Monsoon. like other peasants, the Mavalas were burdened with 
heavy debts and were at the mercy of the Sowkars, The latter were per¬ 
turbed over the affair. They were afraid that if Satyagraha continued 
they would receive less compensation from the Company and they were 
backed by a section of leaders hi this behalf. Negotiations went, on with 
the Engineers and managers of the Company for getting adequate com¬ 
pensation, The Mavalas were ignorant of these attempts. The Company 
depending on these assurances gave promises of liberal compensation. Tin? 
Managers of the Company entered Into agreement with the Government 
and land was acquired under the Land Acquisition Act. The Mavalas were 
out for land and wanted no such return however liberal it might be. It 
must be stated here that Maharashtra like other places was split up into 
“Pro-Changers and No-Changers' 1 . Most of the No-Changers were faith¬ 
ful followers of Gandhi and they determined to support the Mavalas in 
their fight for land. They had two opponents now. Sowkars and the Com¬ 
pany. This struggle went on for two years and half. The second campaign 
was started in December 1921. Arrests, convictions, intimidations and op¬ 
pression were in full swing. S M. Faranjpye, Dr. Fhatak, G, N, Kanitkar, 
S. K. Damle. S, D. Deo, Vasukaka Joshi, H. G. Phatak. F, M. Bapat, V. i\L 
Bhuskute, Dastanc, Dr. PaJsule, J. S t Kanthdikar and many others were 
arrested and convicted. In ah 125 Mavalas, 500 volunteers and leaders in¬ 
cluding women suffered imprisonment* Rs. 7 f 500 were spent for the fight. 
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When ail the local and outside leaders went behind the prison bars* filfjr- 
bars made their utmost to persuade the Mavalas to accept the compensa¬ 
tion and in this attempt they were helped by those leaders who were not 
keen about the light. Ultimately the satyagraha had to be abandoned- 
Mr. F. M. Baoat and his colleagues made supreme sacrifices to the end 
for the cause, it must he stated that as a result of this batyagniha the 
peasants were given rather fair compensation for the land. But the ..urn 
went Into the coffers of Sowkars and thousands of peasants were rendered 
landless and homeless. 
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THE FARIDPUR PROPOSALS 

1 That joint electorates with adult suffrage should form the basis 
of representation in the future constitution of India. 

% (a) That with adult suffrage, nervation of seats only for mino¬ 

rities less than 25 per cent in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures 
should be permitted, on the basis of population with the right to conte^ 
additional seats. 

(b) That in the provinces where Muslims are in a minority of less 
than 25 per cent, seats shall be reserved for them on a population basis with 
thp right to contest additional seats, but in case other communities are 
given weigh La* e, Muslims shall be similarly treated and the present weight- 
age enjoyed toy them shall be maintained. 

(c) If adult franchise is not established, or franchise is not ex¬ 
tended so as to reflect the proportion of the population on the electoral 
register, in the Punjab and Bengal seats shall toe reserved lor the Muslims, 
until adult suffrage is established or franchise Ss 

the proportion of population on the electoral register, m *uch position oi 
minority or even of equality. 

3 That the representation of Muslims in the Federal legislature shall 
be one-third of the respective houses. 

4 That oil appointments shall be made by a Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, according to a minimum standard of efficiency, without at the same 
time depriving any community of its fair share in the services and that in 
the case of lower grades no monopoly shall be permitted. 

5 That In the Federal and Provincial Cabinets, Muslim interests shall 
be adequately recognised by means of a convention agreed to by all tnc 
parties In the different legislatures. 

5. That Bind shall be constituted into a separate Province. 

7 . That the N, W, F. Province and Baluchistan shall ha ve fc^ctly' the 
same form of Government and administration as other Provinces in Britisl 
India, 

8. That the future constitution of the country shall be federal and 
the residuary, powers shall vest in the federating units. 

9. U) That there shall be a provision of fundamental rights in the 
constitution guaranteeing to all the citizens the pfotection ol the 1 oultuies 
language, script, education, profession and practice of religion, religious 
endowments and economic interests. 

tb) That the fundamental rights and personal law^ shall be 
effectively protected by specific provision to the embodied in the uonsDi- 
tutiou, 

tc> That there shall be no change ^ the Constitution so n f ?Vth^e- 
damental rights are concerned except with the concurrence of a th,co¬ 
lour th majority of each house of the federal legislature. 
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APPENDIX TO PROCEEDINGS 

ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS AND FORMULAE 
THE BHOPAL FORMULAE 

A 

AH Parties Formula 

(a) Joint Electorates to be introduced at the end of ten years with 
ad u Hr suffrage, provided that if the majority of the Muslim Mem¬ 
bers in any Legislature, Federal or Provincial, agree to accept 
Joint Electorates at any time before the expiry of ten years, sepa¬ 
rate electorates will be abolished qua such Legislature, 

or 

(b) First election under the new constitution to be on the basis of 
separate electorates and a referendum on the question of joint 
versus separate electorates at the beginning of tht 3th year of 
the first legislature. 

B 

A1 tern ative Sell em fe—Naticma I ist Party 

(a) Joint electorates to be adopted for the first ten years on the ex¬ 
piry of which period a referendum should be held on the ques¬ 
tion of electorates. 

(b) In the first Legislature 50 per cent of the Muslim Members to be 
elected by joint electorate and 50 per cent, by separate electorates. 
In the second legislature, 2/3 to he elected by joint and 1/3 by 
separate electorates. 'Thereafter joint electorates and adult 
suffrage. 

c 

Amendment to above 

In the first legislature, 2/3 members to be elected by separate and 
1/3 by joint electorates. 

Some Friends* Suggestion 

50 : 50 for second legislature and joint thereafter and adult 
suffrage thereafter. 

Separate electorate for first 5 years. Joint next five years, and a 
referendum at the beginning of the 9th year to obtain the com¬ 
munity’s verdict on the two, 

or 

2/3 representatives to be chosen by separate and 1/3 joint electo¬ 
rates, and referendum at the beginning of the 5th year. 

D 

A Proposal—Shaukal AH 

When Joint electorates arc introduced, whether in whole or in 
part, Maulana Mohammed Ali's formula should be accepted lor 
the first 20 years. 
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Proposal fit the 2nd Meeting at Bhopal 

First five years Separate Electorates, after that Joint Electorates 
with Maulana Mohammed AJtf'a formula. This formula, however, 
it will be open to the Muslim members of any Legislature to drop 
by a sixty per cent, majority, 

G 

Pinal Formula at Simla 

First ten years Separate Electorates, after that Joint Electorates 
unless the Muslim Members of any Legislature bv a 2/3 majority 
vote against the introduction of Joint Electorates. 
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THE a. O. ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 



Text of the Freys Communique 

Important decisions of the Government of India regarding the Jail 
Rules are announced in a Press Communique which runs; 

The Government of India have for sometime had under consideration 
the amendment of jail rules in certain reacts- The matter had been .re¬ 
ferred to Local Governments who have formulated their views after ex¬ 
tensive consultation of unofficial opinion. A conference of the provincial 
representatives was thereupon held and the Government of India have 
also had discussions with some prominent members of the Legislative 
Assembly, 'The problems under examination have been found difficult and 
complex and have led to the expression of widely divergent opinions. The 
Government o.t India have endeavoured to give due weight to these even 
when they have not been able to accept in full the representations made. 
The conclusions at which they have arrived, on the more important points 
and which are designed to secure on matters of principle substantial uni¬ 
formity throughout India, are now announced, 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS 

Convicted prisoners will be divided into three divisions or classes, 
A, B and C, Prisoners will be eligible for class *A r if (1) they are nun- 
habitual prisoners of good character (2) they, by social status, education 
and habit of life, have been accustomed to a superior mode of living and 
(3) they have not been convicted of (a) offences involving dements of 
cruelty, moral degradation or personal greed, <b) seditious or premeditated 
violence, (e) seditious offences against property, tel) offences relating to 
possession of explosives, hre-aims and other dangerous weapons with the 
object of committing an offence or of enabling an offence to be com¬ 
mitted, (6> abetment or incitement of offences falling within these sub¬ 
clauses. 

Prisoners wall be eligible for class 'B T who, by social status, education 
or habit of life have been accustomed to a superior mode of living. Habitual 
prisoners will not be excluded automatically. The classifying authority 
will be allowed discretion to suggest their inclusion in this class, having 
regard to their character and antecedents, subject to confirmation or re¬ 
vision by the Local Government. 

Class 4 C' will consist of prisoners who are not classified in classes 'A* 
and 'B\ 

The classifying authorities are High Courts, Sessions Judges, District 
Magistrates, Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, Sub-divisional Magistrates 
and Magistrates of the first class (the two latter through the District 
Magistrate) in cases tried by them originally or in any other case. The 
District Magistrate should make an initial recommendation for classifica¬ 
tion in classes A or B to the Local Government, by whom these recom¬ 
mendations v/ill be confirmed or reviewed. 

PRIVILEGES OF PRISONERS 

Certain forecasts of their decisions which have been brought to the 
notice of the Government of India indicate considerable misapprehension 
in regard to this tripartite division and its effect upon the existing classes 
of prisoners. It should be clearly understood that all prisoners within the 
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<i» are eligible for the privileges of that class, No class of prisoners 

wui be cng ible for any additional privileges on grounds of race. All pri- 
vile^es now given, to special class prisoners will be continued to A cla^ 

rirlso tiers, such as separate accommodation, necessary citable sanitaria nd 
reasonable facilities for association and exercises, and suitable Kan nary ana 

bathing arrangements. 

In other matters, the following decisions have been arrived at: 

The d^t of classes ‘A’ and 'B' will be superior to the ordinary prison , 
diet sdven to prisoners in class C and will be based on a flat rate of cost 
per prisoner, within the limits of which the actual food may vary. The 
cost ef the superior diet provided in the classes A and B should be borne 
by the Government, as special class prisoners are under the existing rules 
permitted to supplement prison diet at their own expense. This privilege 
will 'be retained as at present as regards 'A,' class prisoners. 

The existing rules regarding privileges of special class prisoners to 
wear their own clothes will continue. As regards ‘A class prisoners, if 
they desire to have clothing at Government expense, they will he p ovlded 
with that prescribed for ‘B’ class prisoners *B class prlsoneis will weai 
prison clothing modified in certain respects and 01 a better type than 
that worn by C class prisoners. 

ACCOMMODATION 

A separate jail in each Province tor classes A and B is desirable, and 
its provision though it must depend on the available ^?^ n 5^ al h ^ eso ,^p^ s ®? 
thp Local Governments should be regarded as the {£0&1 to bt ainied at. 
Meanwhile the Government of India hope that Local Govenntient^ will 
carefully bey tew the resources of the jails now existing in the Provinces 
and endeavour, by such measures as are within their power, to seem 
the end In view. 

In addition to separate accommodation, the 
tn 0 mnhaslse rhe necessity of a special to deal with A and B 

priLnS and aix of opinion that this matter should receive the earliest 
possible attention. 

In accordance with the principle already applied, the 
which is reaffirmed, the tasks allotted to prisoners in A and B dass&B 
should be assigned after due consideration on medical grourids, _ 

careful regard to the capacity, character, previous modes of hfe and ante 
cedents of the prisoners. 

PRISONERS’ INTELLECTUAL REQUIREMENTS 

The Government of India accept the principle that 'easonablc facili- 

tie.,®!?." ttffiSiSrfi, *fflM * »feT» a A«,'.g ,V SS«J L.»l 
intellectual requirements of the educated and literal pmonere.. wjcbu 
G overnments will be requested to examine the condition of jail hbMOTCS 
in the Provinces and in cases where those are non-existent or dec ecu v^ 

to take early -steps to establish or improve them. approval 

allowed to read books and magazines from outside subject to the approval 

of the Jail Superintendent. 

Newspapers will be allowed to 'A' class prisoners on the same condJtiOM 
as under the existing rules, they -are allowed to wee a L c ^ al pi Qo ° veriv .: 
that is, in special circumstances and with the appro ;al of Local w 
rae nt As regards literate prisoners generally, where the Local «° ve PL 
ments publish a jail newspaper or where they ■mtend 
mibiication will be available once a week for literate prisoners. 

Local Governments are unable to publish ^ 

meVit of India have decided that a few copies of a weekly paper appio e* 
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, b 7. I £? aI 1 Government should be provided at Government expenses for 
a and B classes of prisoners. 

i*.,. ^ class prisoners will be allowed to write and receive one letter and 
,'i^ one interview a fortnight, instead of once a month as at present 

a «'-|^^t? riSpners WlU b Si*l lo, J ed to write and r€jcelv e one letter and have 
2™ n J?£ vl ?K ^ ncs a month instead of at the considerably longer intervals 
the varioas Jail manuals. Publication ox matters 
at lntervi ® w s or of the substance of the letters received from 
prisoners may entail the witndrawal or curtailment of the privilege. 

TREATMENT OF UNDER - TRIAL PRISONERS 

The Government of India accept the principle that rNffAn*nfi^ 

fo Q ? f% (lesir able in the case of under-trial prisoners who t by 
social status, education or habit of life, have been accustomed foh sunerinr 
mode of Jiving. There will, therefore, be two cSs of uS-trial 
based on the previous standard of living only 4i e clSying Sntv 
ThI b +L, he tr 7!, n ? court, subject to the approval of the District Magistrate 
A£® provided for A and ‘B’ class convicted prisoners will be invert to 
the former and the diet of ‘C* class prisoners to the latter Under trial 
prisoners in either class, will be allowed to supplement this diet by nrivate 
purchase through the jail authorities. Under the existing rules thev air 
allowed to wear their avm clothing. The suggestion has been made^lhat 
m cases where under-trial prisoners are inadequacy clad o are unabi" 
to obtain c^thmg from outside, suitable clothing, which should not be 
prison cloth mg ^ should be provided by iati authorities The Govern men* 
of India commend this suggestion for adoption to the Local Government^ 

IvuH«^ Veiri ? m T t o! * ndi f are 01 opinion that the interpretation of 
the existing rules in a liberal spirit, together with the modifications now 

bnProvemei^ 01 ’^ter celUl l ar accommodation, will effect 

Th?v Sri* w d ll ec ^ ns which enquiry has indicated as desirable, 
xney, then fore, hope that Local Governments wjl? make every effort to 

\h£° 11-^ existme a coommod«tion and will at once utilize and adapt 
tAPiL existing resources to the best possible advantage. In many of the 
opinions received by the Government of India, streL had been laid mi 
ot 3e P aratm S under-trial prisoners, who are habituate ov 
aV f- from those who have not been previously con- 
Meted, On this subject, the Government of India consider that no further 
orders are necessary as they understand that this is the existing practice 
i Local Governments are now being invited to amend their iail 
manuals in the hght. of these principles, and to frame rules where neees. 
F® r ,® ec f ^ Prisoners Act. Pending such revision they 

to\hese changes as ^ ar aS po ^ si kle Immediate practical effect 


AFTENJDIX IV-A 

PEACE PROPOSALS W JULY AND AUGUST 1030 
The Correspondence 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have made the following state¬ 
ment embodying the correspondence that passed between them and the 
Congress leaders in jail In the course of the last two months: 

"The facts connected with the efforts which we have been making for 
over two mouths for the restoration of peaceful conditions in the country 
are as follows: 

(1) On the 20th June 1930 Pandit Motilal Nehru gave an interview 
to Mr. George Slocombe, Special Correspondent of "The Daily Herald” 
(London) with regard to his views about attending the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The interview has already appeared in India, 

(2) Shortly thereafter Mr. Slocombe had a conversation with Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in Bombay as the result of which certain terms were drafted 
by Mr. Slocombe and submitted to Pandit Motllai Nehru and approved by 
him at a meeting In Bombay at which Pandit Motilal Nehru f Mr, Jayakar 
and Mr, Slocombe alone were present. One copy of these terms was sent 
to Mr, Jayakar by Mr. Slocombe as agreed upon by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
as the basis of his (Mr,. Jayakar's) or any third party’s approach to the 
Viceroy, 

i3) Mr, Slocombe likewise addressed a letter to Dr. Sapru at Simla 
forwarding a copy of these terms. In the course of this letter Mi\ Slocombe 
said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had agreed to our acting as intermediaries 
/or the purpose of approaching the Viceroy on the basis of these terms. 
We give below the full text of this document: 

THE BASIS OP THE NEGOTIATIONS 

The statement submitted to Pandit Motilal Nehru in Bombay on June 
25, 1930, and approved as the basis of an informal approach to the Viceroy 
by a third party i an as follows: 

If in certain circumstances the British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, although unable to anticipate the recommendations that 
may in perfect freedom be made by the Round Table Conference or the 
attitude which British Parliament may reserve for such recommendations, 
would nevertheless be willing to give a private assurance that they would 
support the demand for full responsible Government for India, subject 
to such mutual adjustments and terms of transfer as are required by the 
special needs and conditions o! India and by her long association with 
Great Britain and as may be decided by the Round Table Conference; 

Pandit Motilal Nehru would undertake to take personally such an 
assurance—or the indication received from a responsible third party that 
such an assurance would be forthcoming—to Mr. Gandhi and to Pandit 
Jawah&rlal Nehru, If such an assurance were offered and accepted it 
would render possible a general measure of conciliation which would entail 
the simultaneous calling oft of the civil disobedience movement, the cessa¬ 
tion of Government's present repressive policy and a general measure of 
amnesty for political prisoners and would be followed by Congress parti¬ 
cipation in the Round Table Conference on terms to be mutually agreed 
upon / 1 



LETTER TO THE VICEROY 


On the basis of tbis document! we interviewed the Viceroy in Simla 
more than once in the early part of July last and explained to him the 
situation in the country and ultimately wrote to him the following letter* 

Simla, July 13. 

Dear Lord Irwin,—We would beg leave to draw your Excellency's 
attention to the political situation in the country which in our opinion 
makes it imperative that some steps should be taken without any loss of 
time to restore normal conditions. We are alive to the dangers of the 
civil disobedience movement with which neither of us have sympathised 
nor have been associated, but we feel in the contest between the people 
a ml the Government, which has involved the adoption of a policy of re- 
pression and consequent emhitterment of popular feeling the true and 
abiding interests of the country are apt to be sacrificed. We think it is 
our duty to our country and to Government that we should make an en¬ 
deavour to ameliorate the o resent situation by discussing the question 
with some of the loaders of the movement in the hope and belief! that we 
may be able to persuade them to help in the restoration of normal condi¬ 
tions* 

If we have rear! Your Excellency's Speech aright, we think, while your 
Excellency and your Government feel compelled to resist the civil djs- 
obedience movement, you are not less anxious to explore every possibility 
in finding an agreed solution of the constitutional problem. We need 
scarcely say that we believe that with the cessation of the movement, there 
will be no occasion for the continuance on the part, of Government of the 
present policy and those emergency measures which have been passed by 
Government to implement that policy. 

We, therefore, approach Your Excellency with a request that you may 
be pleased to permit us to interview Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, so that we may put our points of view be¬ 
fore them and urge them in the interest of the country to respond to our 
appeal to enable the big issue of constitutional advance being solved in a 
calm atmosphere. We desire to make it plain that in going to them we 
shall be going on our own behalf, and we do not profess to represent 
either the Government or any party in taking this step. If we fail in our 
attempt the responsibility will be ours. 

Should Your Excellency be pleased to grant us permission to see these 
gentlemen In jail, we shall request you to issue necessary orders to the 
Local Governments concerned to allow us necessary facilities. We further 
request that if the necessary permission is granted to us we may be allow¬ 
ed to talk to them privately without there being any officer of Govern¬ 
ment present at our interview* We further submit that in our opinion it 
is desirable we should see them at the earliest possible date. 

The reply to this letter may be sent to Mr. Jayakar at Hotel Cml. 

Yours sincerely, 

Tcj Bahadur Sapru, 

M* R. Jayakar, 

THE VICEROY'S REPLY 

To the above the Viceroy made the following reply:— 

Dear Mr. Jayakaiy—I have received your letter of 13th July* You and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru state your desire to do all in your power to bring 
about the return of peaceful conditions in the country and ask for permis¬ 
sion to approach Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru with this obffect* I had occasion in my address to the Legislature on 
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July to (define the attitude of myself and of my Government both 
to the civil disobedience movement and to the constitutional issues. We 
consider the civil disobedience movement is doing unmixed harm to the 
cause of India and many important communities, classes and parties hold 
the same view. With their help, therefore. Government must continue to 
oppose it by all means in their power, but you rightly recognise we are not 
less anxious to see the achievement of the solution of the constitutional 
problem by agreement among* all interests concerned. 

It is evidently not possible for me to anticipate the proposals that will 
be made by the Government of India after they have had time to consider 
the Statutory Commission's Report or by the Round Table Conference and 
still less the decision of Parliament, but I made it plain in my speech that 
it remains my earnest desire, as it is that of my Government, and I have 
no doubt also that of His Majesty's Government to do everything, that we 
can in our respective spheres to assist the people of India to obtain as 
largt, a degree of management of their own affairs as can be shown to bs 
consistent; with the making of provision for those matters in regard to 
which they arc not at present in a position to assume responsibility. What 
those matters may be and what provisions may best be made for them will 
engage the attention of the conference! but I have never believed that 
with mutual confidence on both sides it should be impossible to reach an 
agreement, I, therefore, behove that by the action proposed, you may be 
able to assist in the restoration of normal conditions iff the country, and it 
would not he right for me or my Government to interpose any obstacle to 
your efforts, nor do I think that those who have stood side by side with my 
Government in steadily opposing the civil disobedience movement and 
whose co-operation I so much value would wi&h me to do so. On hearing 
from you I will accordingly ask the Local Governments concerned to issue 
necessary instructions which will enable you to make your public spirited 
attempt In the causa of peace in India, 

Yours sincerely, 
Irwin, 


GANDHXJFS NOTE TO NEHRUS 

With these two documents we interviewed Mr. Gandhi in Yeravada 
Jail, Poona, on the 23rd and 24th July 1930. During the interview, we ex¬ 
plained to Mr. Gandhi the whole situation and gave him the substance of 
our conversation with the Viceroy. Mr* Gandhi gave us the following note 
and letter to be handed over to Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal 
Nehru at Natal Jail, Allahabad. 

“(1) So far as this Question is concerned my personal position is that 
if the Bound Table Conference is restricted to a discussion of the safe¬ 
guards that may be necessary in connection with full self-government 
during the period of transition, I should have no objection, it being under¬ 
stood that the question of Independence should not be ruled out if any¬ 
body raised it. I should be satisfied before I could endorse the idea of the 
Congress attending the conference about its whole composition* 

(2) if the Congress is satisfied as to the Round Table Conference, 
naturally civil disobedience would be called off. That is to say, disobedience 
of certain laws for the sake of disobedience but peaceful picketing of 
foreign cloth and liquor will be continued unless Government themselves 
can enforce prohibition of liquor and foreign cloth. But the manufacture 
of salt by the populace will have to be continued and the penal clauses of 
die Sait Act should uot he enforced* There will be no raids on Govern¬ 
ment salt depots or private depots, I will agree even if this clause is 
made a clause in these terms, but is accepted as an understands 
writing. 
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(3) (a) Simultaneously with the calling o ft of civil disobedience all 

Satyagr&hi prisoners and other political prisoners convicted or under trial 
who have not been guilty of violence or incitement to violence should be 
ordered to be released. 

tb> Properties confiscated under the Salt Act, the Press Act and the 
Revenue Act and the like should be restored. 

(c) Fines and securities taken from the convicted Satyacriahls or 

under the Press Act should be refunded. ; 8 a 5 °* 

(d) All officers including village officers who have resigned or who 
may have been dismissed during the civil disobedience movement and who 
may desire to rejoin Government service should be restored. 

N.B.—The foregoing should refer also to the Non-Co-operation periods. 

(e) The Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed. 

This opinion of mine is purely provisional because I consider a prisoner 
has no right to pronounce any opinion upon political activities of which 
he cannot possibly nave full grasp while he is shut out of personal contact 
I therefore, feel my opinion is not entitled to the weight I should claim for 
it ii i was in touch with the movement. Mr. Jayakar and Dr. Bapru may 
show this to Pandit MotJlai Nehru, Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, Mr. vahabh- 
bhai Patel and those who are in charge of the movement. Nothing is to 
appear in the press. This is not to be shown to the Viceroy at this stage 
Even it the foregoing terms are accepted, I should not care to attend the 
conference unless in the event of going out of prison I gained self-oonfl 
hence which I have not at present and unless among those Indians who 
would be Invited there were preliminary conversations and agreement as 
to the minimum by which they should stand under all circumstances I 
reserve to myself the liberty when occasion arises of testing every Swaraj 
scheme by Its ability to satisfy the object underlying the eleven Doints 
mentioned in my letter to the Viceroy. H 

M. K. Gandhi 
23rd July, 

Yeravada Central Prison”. 

GANDHI'S LETTER TO PANDIT MOTT LAI. 

The following is Mr. Gandhi’s covering letter to Pandit Motilal Nehru: 

“My position is essentially awkward. Being temperamentally so built, 

I cannot give a decisive opinion on matters happening outside the prison 
walls. What I have, therefore, given to our friends is the roughest draft 
of what is bkeiy to satisfy me personally. You may not know I was di&« 
inclined to give anything to Mr. Slocombe and wanted him to discuss things 
with you, but I could not resist his appeal, and let him publish the inter 
view Dei ore teeing you. At the same time, I do not want to stand in the 
way of an honourable settlement If the time for it is ripe. I have grave 
doubts about it but after all Pandit JawaharlaTa must be the final voice. 
i ou and I can only give our advice to him. What I have said in my memo- 
mndum given to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar Is the utmost 
limit to which I can go, but Jawaharlal, for that matter also you may 
consider my position to be inconsistent with the intrinsic Congress policy 
or the present temper of the people. I should have no hesitation in sup¬ 
porting any stronger position upto the letter of the Lahore Resolution. 
You need, therefore, attach no weight to my memorandum unless it finds 
an echo in the hearts of you both* I know that neither you nor Jawahar 
were enamoured of the eleven points brought out in mv first letter to the 
viceroy, I do not know whether you still have the same opinion. My own 
‘od is auite clear about them. They are to me the -substance of Independ- 
I should have nothing to do with anything that would not give the 
^wer to give immediate effect to them. In restricting myself to 



the three only in the memorandum, I have not waived the other eight* 
but three are now brought out to deal with the civil disobedience. I would 
be no party to any truce which would undo the position at which we have 
arrived to-day. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K GANDHI* 
23rd July, 19.30. 

Yerawacia Mandir/' 

Accordingly on the 27th and 28th July we saw Pandits Mofcilnl Nehru 
and Jawaharial Nehru at Naini Jail, Allahabad and after a review of the 
entire position in the light of the Viceroy's letter and Mr. Gandhi’s note 
aid the letter referred to above, Pandits Motil&l Nehru and Jawaharlal 
Nehni gave us the following two documents to he taken to Mr. Gandhi 
at Yeravada, Poona. 


NEHRUS’ NOTE TO GANDHI 

Memorandum dated 28th, 1930 by Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawa- 
burial Nehru, Central Prison, Naini, Allahabad. 

"’We have had a long conver on with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar arid they have informed us of the variation in events which 
led to their seeking interviews with Gandhiji and with us in our respective 
prison in order* if possible to terminate or suspend the present hostili¬ 
ties between the people of India and the British Government. We appre¬ 
ciate their earnest desire for peace and would gladly explore all avenues 
which might lead to it provided such peace was an honourable one for the 
people of India who have already sacrificed so much in the national 
struggle and meant freedom lor our country- As representatives of the 
Congress we have no authority to alter in any material particular its re¬ 
solutions but we might be prepared under certain circumstances to recom¬ 
mend various details provided the fundamental position taken up by the 
Congress was accepted We are, however, faced with initial difficulty. 
Both of us are in prison and for sometime past have been cut off from the 
outside world and the national movement. One of us for nearly three 
months was not allowed any daily newspaper* Gandhi]i has also been in 
prison for several months. Indeed almost all our colleagues, of the original 
Working Committee of the Congress, are in prison and the Committee itself 
has been declared an illegal organisation. Of the 380 members of the 
AU-India Congress Committee which is the final authority in the National 
Congress organisation subject only to a full session of the Congress, pro¬ 
bably 75 per cent are in prison. Cut off as we arc from the national move¬ 
ment we cannot take upon ourselves the responsibility o£ taking a definite 
step without the fullest consultation with our colleagues and especially 
Gandhjji* As regards the Hound Table Conference we feel untimely to 
achieve anything unless an agreement on all vital matters Is previously 
arrived at. We attach great importance to such an agreement which must 
be definite and there must be no room for misunderstanding or misinter¬ 
pretation. Sir Tej Bahadur sapru and Mr. Jayakar have made very clear 
and Lord Irwin has also stated in his published letter to them that they 
are acting on their own behalf and cannot commit him or his Govern¬ 
ment. It is, however, possible they may succeed in paving way to such an 
agreement between the Congress and the British Government, As we are 
unable to suggest any definite terms for truce without consulting Gandhtji 
and other colleagues we retrain from discussing the suggestions made hj 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar and by Gandhi ji in the note of 
ins dated 23rd July which has been shown to vis. We might, however* agree 
generally with Gandhi jfs 2nd and 3rd points* but we should like the details 
Of these points and specially his point <1) to dlficuss with him and others 
before we can finally make our suggestions. We suggest this note of outs 
be treated confidential and be shown to such persons as see GandhijTs 
note dated 23-7“ 30, 
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Lettei dated 28~7~ , 30 from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru,' Central Prison, 
Nalni, Allahabad to Mr, Gandhi, Yenivada Jail, Poona:— 

28-7- f 3G. 

Central Prison, Naini, 

^My dear Bapuji,—It is a delight to write you again after a long inter¬ 
val even though it be from one prison to another, I would like to write 
at length, but I am afraid I cannot do so at present I MW* tnere^ore. 
confine myself to the matter in issue. Dr, Sapru and Mr. Jayakat came 
yesteulay and had a long interview with father and me. To-day they are 
coming again As they have already put, us in possession or all facts and 
shown us your note and letters and we felt wo could discuss the matter 
between us two and arrive at some decision even without, waiting for a 
second interview. Of course if anything new turns up at the second inter¬ 
view we are prepared to vary any previously formed opinion. Our con¬ 
clusions for the time being are given in the note which we are giving_ to 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, This is more or less brier but 
it will I hope give you some idea of how our minds are working. I might 
add tliat father and I are in full agreement in regard to what our attitude 
should be. I might confess your point tl) regarding the constitutional 
issue has ndc, won me over nor does tether fancy it. I do not see how, it 
fits in with our position or our pledges or the realities oi ^o-day. father 
and I entirely agree with you that we can be "no parties u) any truce 
which would undo the position at which We have arrived today. It is 
because of this that fullest consideration is essential before any final de¬ 
cision is arrived at, I must confess I do not see an appreciable advance yet 
from the other side and I greatly fear a false or weak move on our part 
I am expressing myself moderately For mysell I delight in warLuc. It 
makes me feel that I am alive. Events of the last four months m India have 
Gladdened my heart and have made me prouder of Indian men, women 
and even children that I had ever hedn, but I realise that most people are 
not warlike and like peace and so I try hard to suppress myself and take 
a peaceful view. May I congratulate you on the new India you have creat¬ 
ed by your magic touch! What the future will bring I know not but the 
past has made life worth living and our prosaic existence has developed 
something of epic greatness in it. Sitting here in Naim Jail, i have pon¬ 
dered on the wonderful efficacy of non-violence ns a weapon and have 
become a greater convert to it than ever before. I hope you are not dis¬ 
satisfied with the response of the country to the non-violence creed. Des¬ 
pite occasional lapses, the country has stuck to it wonderfully, certainly 
far more grimly than I had expected. I am afraid I am still somewhat of 
a protestant regarding your eleven points. Not that, I disagree with ,*ny 
one of them. Indeed they are important. Yet I do iint think they take tile 
place of Independence. But I certainly agree with you that we should 
have ‘'nothing to do with anything that would not give the nation power 
to give immediate effect to them.” Father has been unweii the last eight 
days ever since he took an injection. He has grown very weak. This long 
interview last evening tired him* out, 

(SdJ Jawaharlal* 

Fleaae do not be anxious about me. It Is only a pacing trouble and 
I hope tb get rid over it in two or three days. Love, 

<Sd*) Motilal Nehru* 1 . 

IfiS.—^We have had another talk with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar, At their desire we have made some alterations m our note, 
but they do not make any vital difference. Out position is Quite cleat and 
I have no doubt whatever about it. I hope yon Will appreciate it. 
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Accordingly, Mr. Jayakar alone saw Mr. Gandhi on the 3Ut July, 1st 
August and 2nd August when Mr. Gandhi dictated to him die following 
notes:— 

wn Ho constitutional scheme would be acceptable to Mr. Gandhi 
which did not contain a clause allowing India the ngbt to accede a om 
the Empire at her desire and another clause which gave the right and 
power to India to deal satisfactorily with hte eleven points. 

«.( 2 ) The Viceroy should be made aware of this position of Mr. Gandhi 
in order that the Viceroy should not consider later that these views of 
Mr. Gandhi had taken him by surprise when they were urged ar.cneHmr^ 
Table Conference The Viceroy should also be made aware that Mi, Qandm 
would insist at tiic Round Table Conference on a clause giving: India.the 
fight to have examined by an independent tribunal a-1 the British claims 
and concessions given to Britishers in the past, 

CONGRESS LEADERS' DEMANDS 

After that a joint interview took place in Yeravda Jail, Foonai on the 
^4th and 15th August between us on the one hand and Mr, Gandhi, Faudita 
m&l NtoSiarlai Nehru, Mr ValM^hai l^ek Dr Sy^ 
Mahomed. Mr. Jairamdas Paulat Ram and Mrs. Naidu on the other, As 
a result of our conversations with them on these occasions* the Congic^s 
leaders gave us a letter with permission to show it to the Viceroy, This, 
letter is set out below: 

Yeravada Central Prison, 

15th August, 1930, 

Dear Friends, 

We are deeply grateful to you for having undertaken the duty of trying 
to effect a peaceful settlement between the British Government and the 
Congress. Alter having perused the correspondence between yourselves and 
His Excellency the Viceroy and having had the benefit of protracted talks 
with you and having discussed among ourselves, we have come to the com 
elusion that the time is not yet ripe for securing a settlement honourable 
for our country. Marvellous as has been the mass awakening during the 
five months and great as has been the suffering of the people among all 
grades and classes representing the different creeds, we feel that the 
suffering's have been neither sustained enough nor large enough for the 
immediate attainment of the end. Needless to mention we do_ not in any 
way share your view or the Viceroy's that civil disobedience has harmed 
the country or that it is ill-timed or unconstitutional, English history 
teems With instances of bloody revolts whose praises Englishmen have .sun^ 
unatint!ugly and taught us to do likewise It. therefore, m-becorncs the 
Viceroy or any intelligent Englishman to condemn a revolt thiu is in in¬ 
tention and that has overwhelmingly remained in execution pence till, but 
we have no desire to quarrel with condemnation whether orb cm or Jin* 
official of the present civil disobedience campaign. The wonderful muss 
response to the movement is, we hold, its sufficient justification. What is, 
however, the point here is the fact that wc gladly make common came 
with you in wishing if it Is at all possible, to stop or 'suspend, Civil dis¬ 
obedience, It can be no pleasure to us needlessly to expose the men, 
women and children of cur country to imprisonment, lathi charges, and 
worse. You will, therefore, believe us when we assure you and through 
you the Viceroy 'that wo would leave no stone unturned to explore any 
and every channel for honourable peace, but we are free to confess as yet 
we see no such sign on the horizon. We notice no symptom of conversion 
of the English official world to the view that it is India s men and, women 
who must decide what is best for India. We distrust the pious declarations 
of the good intentions, often well meant, of officials. The age-long ex- 
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ploitafcion by the English of the people of this ancient land has rendered 
them almost incapable of seeing the ruin, moral, economic and political of 
oyr country which this exploitation has brought about They cannot per~ 
suade themselves to see, that one thing needful for them to do Is to get 
off om backs and do some reparation for the past wrongs by helping us to 
grow out of the dwarfing process that has gone on for a century of British 
domination, but we know you and some of our learned countrymen think 
differently. You believe a conversion has taken place, at any rate suffi 
cient to warrant participation in the proposed Conference. In suite, 
therefore, of the limitation we extent labouring under, we would gladly co¬ 
operate with you to the extent of our ability. 

The following is the utmost response it is possible for us, circumstanced 
as we are* to make to your friendly endeavour* 

We feel the language used by the Viceroy in the reply given to your 
letter about the proposed Conference is too vague to enable us to assess 
its value in terms of the National Demand framed last year in Lahore nor 
are we in a position to say anything authoritative without reference to a 
properly constituted meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and if necessary to the AXC.C. but we can say that for us individually no 
solution will be satisfactory unless (a) it recognises in as many words the 
nght of India to secede at will from the British Empire, lb) it gives to 
India complete national Government responsible id her people including 
the control of defence forces and economic control and covers all the eleven 
points raised in Gandhi ji's letter to the Viceroy and (c) it gives to India the 
right to refer if necessary to an independent tribunal such British claims 
concessions and the like including the so-called public debt of India as 
may seem to the National Government to be unjust or not in the interest 
of the people of India. 

Note:—Such adjustments as may be necessitated in the interests of 
India during the transference of power to be determined by India's chosen 
representatives. 

i2i If the foregoing appears to be feasible to the British Government 
and a satisfactory declaration is made to that effect, we should recommend 
to the Working Committee the advisability of calling off civil disobedience, 
that is to say disobedience of certain laws for the sake of disobedience, but 
peaceful picketing of foreign cloth and liquor will be continued unless 
Government themselves can enforce prohibition of liquor and foreign cloth. 
The manufacture of salt by the people will have to be continued and the 
penal clauses of the Salt Act should not be enforced. There will be no 
raids on Government or private salt depots. 

L3) Simultaneously with the calling off of civil disobedience (a) ail 
the Safcyagrabi prisoners and other.political prisoners convicted or under 
trial who have not been guilty of violence or incitement to violence should 
be ordered to be released. <b) Properties .^onflscated under the Belt Act* 
the Press Act, the Revenue Act and the like should be restored, (c) Fines 
and securities taken from convicted Satyagrahis or under the Press Act 
should be refunded, id) all the officers including village officers who have 
resigned or who may have been dismissed during the civil disobedience 
movement a d who may desire to rejoin Government service should be re¬ 
instated. 

Note:—The foregoing sub-clauses refer also the Non-Co operation 
Period. 

All the Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed. 
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(4) The question of the composition of the proposed Conference and 
Of the Congress being represented at it can only be decided after the fore¬ 
going preliminaries are satisfactorily settled.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Motilal Nehru, 

M, K. Gandhi, 

Sarojini Naldu, 
VaUabhbhai Patel, 
Jairamdets Daulatram. 
Syed Mahomed, 

Jawa hartal Nehru. 


PEACE - MAKERS* LETTER TO CONGRESSMEN 
Copy of a letter dated Bombay 16th August 1930. 

"We sent them the following reply from Winter Road Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, on 16-8-’30. 

Dear Friends,—We desire to express our thanks to you all for tto? 
courteous and patient hearing which you have been good enough to give 
us on the several occasions on which we visited you either in Poona or m 
Allahabad We regret we should have caused you so much inconvenience 
by these prolonged'conversations and we are particularly sorry that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru should have been put to the trouble of coming down to 
Poona at a time when his Health was so bad 

We beg formally to acknowledge receipt of the letter which you have 
handed us and in which you state the terms on which you a*e prepared to 
recommend to the Congress the calling off of civil disobedience and parti¬ 
cipation in the Round Table Conference, As we have informed you, w 
took up this work of mediation on the basis of (1) the terms of the inter¬ 
view given by Pandit Motilal Nehru, then the Acting President of the Con¬ 
gress to Mr Slocombe in Bombay on 20th June 1930 and particularly 12) 
the terms of the statement submitted by Mr, Slocombe to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in Bombay on the 25th June 1930 and approved by him CPandit 
Motilal Nehru) as the basis of an informal approach to the Viceroy by us. 

Mr. Slocombe forwarded both the documents to us and we thereupon 
approached His Excellency the Viceroy , for a mission to interview Mahatma 
Gandhi Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawabarlal Nehru in order to explore 
the possibilities of a settlement. A copy of the second document referred 
to above has been taken by you from us. We now find the terms embodied 
in the letter, you gave ns on the 14th instant are such that, as agreed bet¬ 
ween us, it must be submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy for his com 
^deration and we have to await his' decision. We note your desire that 
material documents relating to these peace negotiations including your said 
letter to us should be published and we shall proceed to do this after His 
Excellency the Viceroy has considered your letter. 

Before we conclude, you will permit us to say that we had reasons to 
believe, as we told you, that with the actual calling off of the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement the general situation would largely improve. Non¬ 
violent political prisoners would be released, all the Ordinances with the 
exception of those affecting the Chittagong and the Lahore Conspiracy 
Cases would be repealed and the Congress would get representation at the 
Round Table Conference larger than that of any other single political party. 
We need scarcely add that we emphasised also that in our opinion t here was 
substantially no difference between the point of view adopted by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru in his interview and the statement sent to m by Mr SIo- 
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combe with Pandit Motilal's approval and His Excellency the Viceroy's 
letter to ns. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. B. Sapru, 

M, R, Jayakar. 

VICEROY'S LETTER TO SIR T. B, SAPRU 

Thereafter Mr, Jayakar alone took the letter of the Congress leaders 
to Simla on the 21st August and had conversations with the Viceroy. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru joined him on the .25Lh. We then had 'several inter^ 
views with the Viceroy and some members of his Council .between the 25th 
and 271 h August. As a result of the same the Viceroy gave us a letter to 
show to the Congress leaders in Allahabad and Poona. 

Viceregal Lodge, 

Simla, 2b th August 1930. 

The following is the text of that letter: 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur,—I have to thank you for informing me of the 
results of the conversations held by Mr. Jayakar and yourself with the 
Congress leaders now in prison and lot sending me copies of their joint 
letter of the 1 5th August and of your reply there to. I should wish you and 
Mr. Jayakar both to know how great has been my appreciation of the spirit 
in which you have pursued your self-imposed public spirited task of en¬ 
deavouring to assist in the restoration of normal conditions in India, It 
is worth recalling the conditions under which you entered upon your under¬ 
taking. In my letter of Ifith July, I assured you that it vas the earnest 
desire of myself, my Government and I had no doubt also of His Majesty's 
Government, to do everything we could to assist the people of India to 

obtain as large a degree of management of their own affairs as could be 

shown to be consistent with the making of provision for those matters in 
regard to which they were not at present in a position to assume respon¬ 
sibility, It would be among the functions of the Conference to examine 
in the light of all the material available what those matters might be and 
what provision might be made for them. I nad previously made two other 
points plain in my speech to the legislature on the 9th July, The first is 
that those attending the Conference would have the unfettered right of 

examining the whole constitutional problem in all Its bearing. Secondly, 

that any agreement at which the Conference was able to arrive would 
form the basis of the proposals which His Majesty's Government would later 
submit to Parliament, I fear as you will not doubt recognise that the task 
you had voluntarily undertaken has not been assisted by the letter you 
have received from the Congress leaders. In view both of the general 
tone by which the letter is inspired and of Its contents, as also of ids .blank 
refusal to recognise the grave injury to which the country has been sub¬ 
jected by the Congress policy, not the least in the economic field, I do not 
think any useful purpose would be served by my attempting to deal in 
detail with the suggestions there made and I must, frankly say I regard 
discussion on the basis of the proposals contained, in the letter as impossible. 
I hope it you desire to see the Congress Leaders again you will make this 
plum, 

“There is one further comment I must make upon the last paragraph 
of your reply to them dated 16th August. When we discussed these matters 
I said if the civil disobedience movement was in fad abandoned, I should 
not desire to continue the Ordinances (apart from those connected with 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case and Chittagong) necessitated by the situation 
which ex-hypothesl would no longer exist. But I was careful to make 
plain that I was unable to give any assurance, if and when the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement ceases, that Local Governments- would find it possible 
to release all persons convicted or under trial for offences in connection 





with the movement not involving violence, and that while I should wish 
to see a generous policy pursued in this matter, the utmost that I could 
promise wonid be to move all the Local Governments to consider with 
sympathy all the cases individually on their merits, 

“Upon the point of your reference to the representation of the Congress 
at the Conference in the event of their abandoning the civil disobedience 
movement and desiring to attend, my recollection is you explained that the 
demand of the Congress was not for predominant, in the sense of majority, 
representation at the conference and that I expressed the view that t 
should anticipate little difficulty in recommending to His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment to ‘secure that the Congress should be adequately represented. I 
added that if events so developed, I should be ready to receive a panel 
Of names from the loaders of the Congress Party of those whom they would 
regard as suitable representatives. I feel that you and Mr, Jayakar would 
desire to he clearly informed of the position of myself and my Government 
as it may be desirable that the letters should be published at an early 
date In order that the public may be fully informed oi the circumstances, 
In which your efforts have failed to produce the result you hoped and they 
so certainly deserved* 

Yours sincerely, 
tad ) Irwin* 

NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH VICEROY 

His Excellency tire Viceroy also permitted us to mention to the Con¬ 
gress leaders the result of our conversations with him on certain specific 
points' raised by us in connection with the letter of the Congress leaders. 
We left Simla on the 28th of August* and interviewed Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Dr. Syed Mahmocd at Naini Jail, 
Allahabad, on August SO and 31st. We showed them the said letter of the 
Viceroy, and placed before them the result of our conversations* We ex¬ 
plained to them with reference to the several points raised in their letter to 
us of August 15 and not covered by the Viceroy's letter of 28th August, 
that we had reason to believe from the conversations we had with the 
Viceroy that a statement was possible on the following basis:— 

fa) On the constitutional question the position would be as stated in 
the four fundamental points in para 2 of the Viceroy's letter to us of 28th 
August. 

(b> With reference to the question whether Mr* Gandhi would be 
allowed to raise at the Round Table Conference the question of India's 
right to secede from the Empire at will, the position was as follows: *As 
the Viceroy has stated in his said letter to us* the Conference was u free 
Conference* Therefore, anyone could raise any points he liked, but the 
Viceroy thought it would be very unwise for Mr. Gandhi to raise this 
question now* If, however, he faced the Government of India with such a 
question, the Viceroy would say the Government were not prepared to 
treat it as an open question* If, in spite of this, Mr. Gandhi desired to raise 
the question, the Government would Inform the Secretary of State of hjs 
intention to do so at the Round Table Conference.” 

<c> As regards the right to raise the question at the Round Table 
Conference of India's liability to certain financial burdens and to get 
them examined by an independent Tribunal, the position was that the 
Viceroy could not entertain any proposition amounting to total repudiation 
of all debts, but it would be open to anyone to raise, at the Round Table 
Conference, any question as to any financial liability of India and to caK 
for its examination* 

(d) As regards the granting of relief against the Salt Act* the position 
of the Viceroy was that (1) the Salt Tax was going to be provincialised if 
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the recommendation of the Simon Commission in that behalf was accepted, 
and (2) there has been already great loss of revenue and, therefore, the 
Government would not like to forego this source, but if the Legislature was 
persuaded to repeal the Salt Act and if any proposal was put forward to 
make good the loss of revenue occasioned by such repeal, the Viceroy and 
hi$ Government would consider the question on its merits. If was not 
however, possible for the Viceroy to condone open breaches of the Salt 
Act >o long as It was Law, When goodwill and peace were restored and, 
if Indian leaders desired to discuss with H. E, the Viceroy and his Govern- 
ment how best economic relief could be given to the poorer classes on his 
behalf, the Viceroy would be glad to call a small conference of Indian 


leaders. 


(e) With reference to picketing, the position was that if picketing 
amounted to nuisance to any class of people or was coupled with molesta¬ 
tion or intimidation or the \ise of force, the Viceroy reserved to the Govern - 
ment -the right of taking such action as the law allowed or taking of such 
legal power as might be necessary to meet any emergency that might arise. 
Subject to the above when peace was established, the Ordinance against 
picketing would he withdrawn. 

(f> with regard to the re-employment or the officers who resigned or 
had been dismissed during the civil disobedience campaign, the position 
was that this matter Was primarily a question for the discretion of Local 
Governments, subject, however to there being vacancies and as long us it 
did not involve dismissing men who had proved loyal, the Local Govern¬ 
ment would be expected to re-employ men who. had thrown up their ap¬ 
pointments in a fit of excitement or who had been swept off their feet. 

(g) As for the restoration of Printing Presses confiscated under the 
press Ordinance, there would be no difficulty. 

(h) As regards the restoration of fiftes and properties confiscated 
under the Revenue Law, that required closer definition. As to the pro¬ 
perties confiscated or sold under such law, there might be the rights of 
third parties involved. As to refunding fines, there were difficulties. In 
short, ail that the Viceroy could say was that the Local Governments would 
exercise their discretion with justice and take all the circumstances into 
consideration and try to be as accommodating as they could. 

(i) As to the release of prisoners the Viceroy had already explained 
his views In his letter to us dated July 28th. 


NEHRUS’ FINAL NOTE TO GANDHIJI 


We made clear to Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni 
and Dr. Syed Mahomed, during their said two interviews wuh tts, that 
though the time before us was limited further progress with our negotia¬ 
tions was possible on the lines indicated above They, however, expressed 
unwillingness to accept any settlement on this basis and gave us a note tor 
Mr. Gandhi which is as follows:— 


Naini Central Prison, 
31st August, 1930. 


"We have had further Interviews with Mr. M. E, Jayakar and Sir Tej 
ta^ksariiTi" enr tm/i tndav. iiTifi have had the advantage or long 
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and represented the utmost they were prepared to go in their individual 
capacities. We stated there that no solution would be satisfactory unless 
it fulfilled certain vital conditions, and that a satisfactory declaration to 
that effect was made by the British Government. If such a declaration was 
made, we would be prepared to recommend to the Working Committee the 
desirability of calling off of civil disobedience, provided simultaneously cer¬ 
tain steps Indicated in our letter were taken by the British Government 
in India, 

“It was only after a satisfactory settlement of all these preliminaries 
that the question of the composition of the proposed London Conference 
and of the Congress being represented at it could be decided. Lord Irwin, 
in his letter, considers even a discussion on the basis of these proposals as 
impossible. Under the circumstances, there is or can be no common ground 
between us. Quite apart from the contents, the tone of the British Gov¬ 
ernment in India clearly indicate that the Government bus no desire for 
peace. The proclamation of the Working Committee as an illegal body in 
the Delhi Province soar* after a mating of It was announced tp be held 
there, and the subsequent arrest of most of its members can have that 
meaning and no other. We have no complaint against these or other 
arrests or other activities of the Government, “uncivilised" and “barbar¬ 
ous” as we consider some of those to be. We welcome them. But, we feel 
we are justified in pointing out that a desire for peace and an aggressive 
attack on the very body, which is capable of giving peace and with which 
it is sought to treat, do not go well together. ihe proscription of the 
Working Committee all over India and the attempt to prevent its meetings 
must necessarily mean that the National struggle must go on, Whatever 
ihe consequences, and that there will be no possibility of peace, for those 
who may have some authority to represent the people of India will spread 
out in British prisons all over India. 

“Lord Irwin’s letter and the action taken by the British Government 
make it plain that the efforts of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr, Jayakar 
have been In vain. Indeed, the letter and some of the explanations that 
hurt been given to us take us back, in some respects, even from the position 
that was previously taken. In view of the great 'haltus* that exists bet-* 
ween our position and Lord Irwin’s, it is hardly necessary to go into de¬ 
tails, but we should like to point out to you certain aspects of the letter. 
The first part of the letter is practically a repetition of his speech to the 
Legislative Assembly and of the phrases used in his letter dated July 16, 
addressed to Mr. Jayakar and. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru As we pointed but 
in our joint letter, this phraseology Is too vague for us to assess its value. 
It may be made to mean anything or nothing. In our joint letter we have 
made it clear that a complete National Government responsible to the 
people of India, including control over the Defence Forces and economic 
control, must be recognised as India’s immediate demand. There is no 
question of what are usually called safeguards or any delay. Adjustments 
there necessarily roust be for the transference of power and in regard to 
these we stated they were to be determined by India’s chosen representa¬ 
tives. 

As regards India’s right of secession at will from the British Empire 
and her right to refer British claims and concessions to an independent 
tribunal, all that we are told is that the Conference will be a free confer¬ 
ence and any point can be raised there. This is no advance on the previous 
statement made. We are further told, however, that if the British Gov¬ 
ernment in India were definitely faced with the possibility of the former 
question being raised. Lord Irwin would say they were not to treat it us 
an open question. All they could do was to inform the Secretary of State 
of our intention to raise the question at the Conference. 

"As regards the other proposition, we are told that Lord Irwin could 
only entertain the idea of a few individual financial transactions being 



subjected for scrutiny- While inch scrutiny may take place in Individual 
cases, its scope will have to extend to the whole field of British claims in¬ 
cluding as we have stated, the so-called Public Debt of India, We con¬ 
sider both these questions as of vital importance and previous agreement 
in our joint letter seems to us essential. 

“Lord Irwin’s reference to the release of prisoners is very res trie ted 
and unsatisfactory, fie is unable to give an assurance tot all of the non¬ 
violent civil disobedience prisoners even will be discharged. All he proposes 
to do is to leave the matter in the hands of the Local Governments.* We 
are not prepared to trust in such a matter to the generosity or sympathy 
of Local Governments or local officials but apart from this, there is no 
reference in Lord Irwin's letter to other non-violent prisoners. Then? are 
a large number of Congressmen and others who were sent to prison for 
political offences prior to the civil disobedience movement. We might 
mention in this connection the Meerut Case prisoners who have already 
spent an year and a half as undertrials. We have made it clear in our 
joint letter that all these persons should be released. 

‘'Regarding the Bengal and the Lahore Case Ordinances we feel no ex¬ 
ception should ha made in their favour as suggested by Lord Irwin. We 
have not claimed release for those-political prisoners who may have been 
guilty of violence not because we would not welcome their release but be¬ 
cause we felt, that as our movement was strictly non-violent, we would not 
confuse the issue But the least we can do is to press for ordinary trial 
for tosc fellow countrymen of ours and not by an extraordinary court 
constituted by an ordinance which denies them the right of appeal and the 
ordinary privileges of accused, 

“Amazing events including the brutal assaults that have occurred even 
in open court during the so-called trial make it imperative that the ordi¬ 
nary procedure should be followed. We vmderstand that some of the ac¬ 
cused in protest against the treatment accorded to them have been on 
Hunger-strike for a long period and are now at death's door. The Bengal 
Ordinance, we understand, has been replaced by an Act based on It and 
most objectionable, and the fact tot an unrepresentative body like the 
present. Bengal Council has passed it, doss not make it any the better. 

'As regards the further picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops, 
xve aie told, Lord Irwin is agreeable to the withdrawal of the Picketing 
Ordinance, but he states that if he thinks it necessary, he will take fresh 
legal powers to cotabat picketing Thus he informs us that he might re- 
enact the Ordinance or do something iti Simla to it whenever he considers 
it necessary. The reply regarding the Salt Act and certain other matters 
referred to in our joint letter is also wholly unsatisfactory* We need not 
deal with It at any length here xs you arc an acknowledged expert on salt- 
reason to modify ohr previous position as regards these matters. 

"Thus Lord Irwin has declined to agree to all the major propositions 
and many of the minor ones laid down in our joint letter. The dhference 
in his outlook and ours is very great, indeed fundamental. We hope you 
will show his note to Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Mr. VaUabhbhai Patei, Mr. Jai- 
ramdas Duulatmm and in consultation with them give your reply to 
Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, We feel that the publication of 
the correspondence must no longer be delayed, and we are not justified In 
keeping the public in the dark. Even apart from the question of publica¬ 
tion, we are requesting Sir Tej Bahadur Bapni and Mr. Jayakar to send 
copies of all correspondence and' relevant papers to Chaudhurl Khaiiq 
TOaman, the Acting President of the Indian National Congress, We feel 
we ought to take no step without Immediate information being sent to the 
Working Committee, which happens to be functioning” 

(Sd.^ Motilal, 

(Sd.) Syed Mahmud, 

(Sd.) Jawaharlal. 
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Yerawada Central Prison, 
5-9-1930. 

We accordingly saw Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders in Yera¬ 
wada Jail, Poona on the 3rd, 4th and 5th September, gave them the said 
letter, and discussed the whole question with them, 

As a result of such conversations, they gave us the statement which Is 
reproduced below:— 

Dear Friends,—We have very carefully gone through the letter, written 
to you by H. E. the Viceroy dated 28-8-1930. You have icindly supplemented 
it with a record of your conversations with the Viceroy on points not cov¬ 
ered by the letter. We have equally carefully gone through the Note signed 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru. Dr. Syed Mahmud and Pandit Jawahajrlal Nehru, 
and sent by them through you. The note embodies their considered opinion 
on the said letter and the conversation. 

We gave two anxious nights to these papers and we had the benefit 
of a full and free discussion with you on all the points arising out of these 
papers And as we have told you we have all arrived at the definite con¬ 
clusion that we see no meeting ground between the Government and the 
Indian National Congress so far as we can speak for the latter, being out 
of touch with the outside world. We unreservedly associate ourselves with 
the opinion contained in the Note soifc by the distinguished prisoners ui 
the Naim Central Prison, but these friends expect us to give in our own 
words our view of the position finally reached in the negotiations for peace 
which you, with patriotic motives have carried on during the past twe 
months at considerable sacrifice of your own time and no less lncouv,. 
nience to yourselves. We shall, therefore, allude as briefly as possible to 
the fundamental difficulties that have dtood in the way of peace bem = 
achieved. 

The Viceroy’s letter dated 16-7-30 is, we have taken, intended to satisfy, 
sc far as may be, the terms of the interview. Pandit Motilal Nehru gave 
to Mr. George Slocombe on, 3 une 20th, and the statement, subznitted by 
Mi. Slocombe to him. on June 25 and approved by him. We ^e.uhabW to 
read* in the Viceroy’s language in his letter of 

faction of the terms of the interview of the said statement. Here are me 
relevant parts of the interview and the statement* 

In the interview it « stated, “If the terms N<™nd.Table* Con- 

terer o are to be left open we are expected to go to London to argue tne 

case‘for Dominion Status. I should decline. 11 ‘‘SC toffme'S 
that the Conference would meet to frame a c.onst tuttori fora Fiee I. ■ 
subject to such adjustments of our mu mal- relations »» are ’required by 
the special needs and conditions of India and our 

would be disposed to recommend to the Congressmeiv to acce^- the- L g 
tlon to participate in the conference. We mu»t be ^5’ t f ers JL ™ r iod of 
hold, but we are ready to agree to reasonable terms for toe 
transference of power from a British adn$U 3 totion ffi India_to a _] 1<t 

sible Indian Government. The Conference must be to meet BrtUsh pcopi- 
discuss these terms as Nation to Nation Eind on an eQu&l * - S* 

The statement contained the Allowing: “The Govemnient wortd^e 
private assurance that they would support the demand foi ful respon. ime 
Government for India subject to such mutual adj^Unefitsterms or 
transfer as are required by the special needs and conditions cf India ana 
by her long association with Great Britain and as may be decided y 
Round 'fable Conferenced 


Here Is the relevant part at the Viceroy’s letter. “It remains my 
earnest desire, as It is, that of my Government and I have no doubt also 
that of His Majesty’s Government to do everything we can in our respective 
spheres to a'.uOst the people of India to obtain as large a degree of manage¬ 
ment of their own allairs as can be shown to be consistent with malting 
provision for those matters in regard to which they are not at present in a 
position to assume responsibilities. What those matters may be, and what 
provisions may best be made for them, will engage the attention of the 
conference, but X have never believed that, with mutual confidence on both 
the sides, it should be impossible to reach an agreement." 

We feel that there is a vast difference between the two positions. 
Where Pandit Motilalji visualises a Free India enjoying a status different 
in kind f^om the present as a result of the deliberations of the proposed 
Round Table Conference, the Viceroy's letter merely commits him and his 
Government and the British Cabinet to an earnest desire to assist India 
to obtain as large a degree of the management of their own affairs as can 
be shown to be consistent with making provision for those matters in re¬ 
gard to which they are not at present in a position to assume responsibility. 
In other words, the prospect held out by the Viceroy's letter is one of 
getting, at the most, something more along the lines of reforms commenc¬ 
ing with those known to us as the Lar.dsdowne Reforms. As, we had the 
fear that our interpretation was correct in our letter of 15-8-’30 signed also 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dj. Syed Mahmud and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
we put our position negatively and said what would not in our opinion 
satisfy the Congress. The letter you have now brought from H. E. the 
Viceroy reiterates the original position taken up by him in his first letter 
and we are grieved to say contemptuously dismisses our letter as unworthy 
of consideration and regards discussion on the basis of the proposals con¬ 
tained in the letter as Impossible. 

You have thrown further light on the question by telling us that if 
Mr. Gandhi definitely faced the Government of India with such a question 
fi.e.) the right of secession from the Empire at India's will, the Viceroy 
would say, they were not prepared to treat it as an open question. We, 
on the* other hand regard the question as the central point in any consti¬ 
tution that India Is to secure and one which ought not to need any argu¬ 
ment. If India is now to attain full Responsible Government or lfull Self- 
Government or whatever other term it is to be known by, it can be only on 
an absolutely voluntary basis, leaving each party to sever the partnership 
or association at will. If India is to remain no longer a part of the Empire 
but Is to become an equal and free partner in the Commonwealth, she 
must feel the want and warmth of that association and never otherwise. 
You will please observe this position is clearly brought out in the interview 
already alluded to by us. So long, therefore, as'the British Government, 
or the British people regard this position as impossible or untenable, the 
Congress must, jn our opinion, continue the fight for freedom. 

The attitude taken up by "the Viceroy over the very mild proposal made 
by us regarding the Balt Tax affords a further painful insight into the 
Government's mentality. It is as plain as daylight to us that, from the 
dizzy heights of Simla, the Rulers of India are unable to understand or 
appreciate the difficulties of the starving millions living in the plains whose 
incessant toil makes Government from such a giddy height at all possible. 

If the blood of innocent people that was spilt during the past five 
months to sustain the monopoly of a gift of nature next in importance to 
poor people only to ah-and water, has hot brought home to the Govern¬ 
ment the conviction of Its utter immorality, no Conference of Indian leaders 
as suggested by the Viceroy can possibly do so. The suggestion that those 
who ask for the repeal of the monopoly should show a source of equivalent 
revenue adds insult to injury. This attitude is an indication that if Gov¬ 
ernment can help it the existing crushtngly expensive system shall con- 
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lu,, a,,H nf time We venture further to point out that not only 
doe“ the Government here, hut Governments all the world over, openly 
rn-netone breaches ol measures which have become unpopular hut whKh 

there appears at present to be an unbridged gulf between the British gov 
eminent and the Congress. 

There need however, be no disappointment, for the apparent failure 
of the Peace negotiations, ’lire Congress is engaged hi a grim struggle for 
Freedom The nation has resorted to a weapon which the Rulers being 
unused to h will take time to understand and 'appreciate. We are not sur¬ 
prised that a few months' suffering has not converted them. The Con- 
trressdesires to harm no single legitimate interest by whomsoever ac quired . 
Tt ha s no ouarrel with Englirhinen as such, but it resents and will resent 
with all the moral strength at its command, the intolerable British domi¬ 
nation, Noii-violence being assured to the end, we are certain of the 
early fulfilment of the national aspiration. This we say. In spite of the 
bitter and often insulting language used by the powers that be in regard 
to civil disobedience. 

Lastly, we once more thank you for the great pains you have-taken to 
bring about peace, but we suggest that the time has not arrived when any 
further peace negotiations should be carried on with those ^ 1 n oil- of 
the Congress organisation. As prisoners, we labour under an obvious 
handicap. Our opinion is based, as It must be, on second-hand evidence 
and runs the risk of being faulty. It would be naturally open to those In 
charge of the Congress organisation to see any of us. In that case, and 
when the Government itself is equally desirous for peace, they should have 
no difficulty in having access to us. 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi, 

(Sd.) Sarojini Naidu, 

(Sd.) Vallabhbhai Patel, 
(Sd.) Jairamdas Doulatram 

We content ourselves with publishing for the information of Jhe puWte 
material facts and documents and in strict conformity with our duties and 
obligations as Intermediaries, we refrain in this statement from & 

our own interpretation or offering our own co ™™ e " ts obtained 'the 
documents set out above. We may mention that we have obtamea tne 
consent of H. F„ The Viceroy, and the Congress leaders to the publication 
of the documents above set out 


APPENDIX V. 

FORMS OF DECLARATION BY INDIAN MILLS 

We hereby declare; 

1. That we have full sympathy with the national aspirations of the 
people. 

2. That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the Company 
is held by Indian's. (The Special Committee nominated by the President 
of the Congress in this behalf may, however, permit exemptions in regard 
to this clause as special cases*) 

3. That not less than 66 per cent of the Directors of the Company 
apart from the ex-officio Directors are and will continue to be Indian. In 
the event of the ex-officio Directors being non-Indians, the Indian 
Directors should form a majority in theSBoard* 

4. That there is no foreign interest in the Managing Agents* Arm. 

5. That the partners of the Agents 1 firm or the firm are not interested 
in any foreign insurance companies or in the import trade of foreign 
yarn! or foreign piece goods. 

6. That we will assist in the propagation of Swadeshi, firstly, by taking 
steps to eliminate the competition of mill cloth with khadt (i,e. handspun 
and handwoven cloth) and secondly, by refraining from exploiting in our 
own interest the situation arising out of the movement hi respect of the 
price or quality of cloth. 

7. That the ownership as well as the management of the mills is 
Indian and the personnel of the management is Indian in outlook and 
spirit and is pledged to safeguard Indian interest. 

In pursuance of the above declarations, we hereby undertake to do as 
follows: 

1. No person connected with the management of the mills will engage 
himself In propaganda hostile to the national movement or participate In 
any activity organised voluntarily or at the instance or on behalf of the 
British Government in India in opposition to the movement, 

2. Recruitment of staff will be restricted to Indians, except for special 
reasons. 

3* We shall pass as early as possible the insurance business of our 
Company to Indian Insurance Companies. 

4. As far as possible we shall pass our Banking and shipping business 
to Indian Banks and Indian Steamship Companies, 

5, We shall henceforth employ as far as possible, Indians as our 
auditors, solicitors, shipping agents, buying or selling brokers, contractors 
or suppliers of goods required for our milks. 

0, We shall purchase, as far as possible, store articles of Indian manu¬ 
facture and will only buy such foreign articles as are indispensable and 
as cannot be replaced by Indian Swadeshi articles (List of such foreign 
articles as arc indispensable is enclosed herewith). 

7. We shall not make use of any kind of foreign yarn or foreign silk 
or artificial silk or thread or yarn made in mills on the boycott list. 

3. We shall not bleach or dye ai^y yarn or cloth that is foreign or 
produced in mills that are placed on the boycott list. 

9. 'We shall put our stamps distinctly on both ends of each piece, of 
cloth manufactured in our mills and vrilh not send any cloth outside with¬ 
out the proper stamps. 
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10. We shall not name, stamp or style any of our. cloth as khadl. 

11, We shall not make cloth of the following specifications: 

* 1nth „,.„ v m - bleached warp, and weft counts each, coarser than 
is o atn wSv/ oL up and clbwn, single or double and. weft including 
1 EJ&« U raobi a, ^f>ave also those made on drop box and circular box anc. 
carpets <18 counts’ shall include either single or multifold yarn the count 
of which (multifold) comes to 18 or less). 

Thp mills however shall be at liberty to make drills, satins, tussers. 
twill! clorh on jacquards and dobby patterns in the body, dyed cloth made 
from Wed cotton, blankets and mHildas. 

12. ' We shall, as far as possible, do all our selling or buying business 
with or through Indian concerns. 

13, Persons connected with management of our mills will wear Swa^ 

deshi cloth. Name of the Company. 

Address .■.- ■ . 

Name of the Agents or Proprietors. 


FORM 

DECLARATION BY NON-INDIAN MILLS 

We hereby declare: 

1. That we have full sympathy with the national aspirations of the 

* *9 That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the company 

is held by Indians. (The Special Committee nominated by the President 
of the Congress in this behalf may, however, permit exemption in regard 
to this clause as special cases). 

3 That not less than 66 per cent of the Directors of the Company 
aDirt from the ex-officio directors are and will continue to be Indians. 
On the event of the ex-officio Directors being non-Indians, Indian Direc tors 
should form a majority to the Board.) 

4 The partners of the Agents' firm are not in any way interested in 
the import trade of foreign yarn or foreign piecegoods. 

5 That we will assist In the propagation of Swadeshi firstly by taking 
steps toelfmtoate the competition of mill cloth with khadi (i.e handspun 
and handfcfcren cloth) and, secondly, by refraining from exploiting in our 
own Interest the situation arising out of the movement in respect, of the 
price or quality of cloth. 

6 That the personnel of the management is Indian in outlook and 
spirit and is pledged to safeguard Indian interest, 

In pursuance of the above declaration we hereby undertake to do as 

follows; „ 

1 No person connected with the management of the mills will engage 
himself in 1 propaganda hostile to the national movement or paidlcipa^ 
in any activity organised voluntarily or at the Instance or on beho-T of the 
British Government in India in opposition to the movement. 

2 Recruitment of staff will be restricted to Indians except for special 
reasons. 

3 As far as possible we shall pass our Insurance, Banking and &hip- 
ptog business to Indian Insurance Companies, Indian Banks and Indian 
Steamship Companies. 

4. "We shall henceforth employ, as far as possible, only Indians: asi our 
auditors, solicitors, shipping agents, buying or selling brokets, .con tractor a 
or suopliers of goods required for cur mills. 
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We shall purchase, as far as possible* store articles of Indian 
manufacture and will only' buy such foreign articles as are indispensable 
and as cannot be replaced, by Indian Swadeshi Articles l A list of such 
foreign articles is enclosed herewith). 

iTo be supplied by the mills). 

6. We shall not make use of any kind of foreign, yam or Foreign silk 
or artificial silk or thread or yarn made in mills on the boycott list. 

7. We shall hot bleach or dye any yam or cloth that is foreign or 
produced in mills that are placed on the byocott list, 

8. We shall put our stamps distinctly at both ends on each piece of 
cloth manufactured in our mills and will not send any cloth outside with¬ 
out proper stamps. 

0* We shall not name, stamp or style any of! our cloth as khadi, 

10, We shall not make doth of the following specifications. Any cloth 
grey or bleached; warp and weft, counts each coarser than 18 plain weave, 
one up and down, single or double end weft including checks* plain weave, 
also those made on drop box and circular box and carpets (18 counts shall 
include either single or multifold yarn, the count of which (multifold) 
comes to 18 or less). 

The mills, however, shall be at liberty to make drills* satins, tussers, 
twills, cloth on jacquards and dobby patterns in the body dyed cloth, made 
from dyed cotton blankets and malidas. 

11, We shall henceforth do our selling or buying business as far as 
possible, with or through Indian concerns. 

12, Persons connected with the management off our mills will wear 
Swadeshi cloth. 

Name of the Company.... 

Managing Agents or Proprietors....... — 

Address ..... 


DECIARASTON ISSUED BY THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CONGRESS COMMIITEE 

We declare that we have full sympathy with the national aspirations 
of the people and appreciate the impetus given to the cause of Swadeshi 
by the National Movement. 

For the protection of Khadi we agree not to stamp or sell as Khadi 
any cloth manufactured at our mills and not to manufacture any cloth 
below average 10 counts except of certain sorts to be agreed upon by the 
mills and your Committee. (Bombay Provincial Congress Committee), 

To preserve and promote Swadeshi character of our mill industry the 
following scheme was approved of and we agree to and accept the same, 
namely; 

*a) That ownership and management of the mills is and will continue 
Indian and national in outlook and spirit, pledged to safeguard Indian 
in terest 

(b) That no person connected with the management of the mills will 
engage in any anti-national activities. 

<c) That not less than 75 per cent of the share capital of the Com¬ 
pany Is and will continue to be held by Indians, except in cases,and to the 
extent agreed to by the President of tne- Congress as special cases. 

<d) That not less than 68 per cent of the Directors apart from the 
ex-officio Directors of every such Company are and will continue to be 
Indians. 

(e) That the management and control ol the company will remain and 
continue Indian* except in the case of Mills (a list is settled by consent) 
which are now managed by non-Indian Mill agents and which have ac¬ 
cepted these terms paving this clause. 
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(f) That recruitment of the staff v/iil be restricted to Indians except¬ 
ing for special reasons. 

(g) That the mills will confine their purchases to Indian Swadeshi 
products as far as possible and will place their business with Indian Bank ¬ 
ing, Insurance and Shipping Companies as far as possible. 

(h) That the Mills will not dye or bleach any foreign yam or cloth 
which has been declared non-Swadeshi by the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

0) That the Mills will not use foreign yarn and. will not use mercerised 
yarn and artificial silk after 31st December, 1930. 

(j) That the Mills will stamp every piece of cloth with their name. 

(k) That no Millowner, Mill Agent or other persons connected with 
the control and the management of the Mills will directly or indirectly 
import or deal in foreign yarn or plecegoods. 

(l) That the Mills will not exploit in their own interest the spirit of 
Swadeshi generated anti encouraged by the national movement and will 
guard against profiteering by middlemen and will make Swadeshi goods 
available to the consuming public at reasonable rates and in particular 

0) will sell during the period ending 3ist December 1930 the current 
sorts produced at the Mills at current rates or rates prevailing on 
12th March, 1930, whichever at the time, be lower. 

(11) will publish and circulate for the information of the general con¬ 
suming public the selling prices of current sorts prevailing from 
time to time. 

(fit) will meet the representatives of the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee from time to time and adopt such further means as 
may be mutually agreed upon to prevent profiteering and to secure 
a constant supply of Swadeshi plecegoods to the consuming public 
at reasonable prices. 



APPENDIX VI 

The announcement by His Majesty's Government of the Communal 
Award has been made. The following is the full text:— 

fl) In the statement made by the Prime Minister in December last, 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, at the close of the second session 
of the Round Tab!e Conference, which was immediately afterwards en¬ 
dorsed by both Houses of Parliament, it made plain that, if the communi¬ 
ties in India were unable to reach a settlement acceptable to all parties on 
communal questions which the Conference had failed to solve, His. Maj¬ 
esty's Government were determined that India's constitutional advance 
should not on that account be frustrated, and they would remove this 
obstacle by devising and applying themselves to a provisional scheme. 

(2) On March 19 last, His Majesty’s Government, having been In¬ 
formed that the continued failure of the communities to reach an agree¬ 
ment was blocking the progress of plans for the framing of ! the new consti ¬ 
tution. stated that they were engaged upon a careful re-examination of 
the difficult and controversial questions which arise They are now satis¬ 
fied that, without the decision of at least some aspects of the problems con¬ 
nected with the position of the minorities under the new constitution no 
further progress can be made with the framing of the constitution. 

SCOPE OF THE SCHEME 

(3) His Majesty's Government have accordingly decided that they 
will include provisions to give effect to the scheme set out below in the 
Disposals relating to the Indian constitution to be laid in due course be 
fore Parliament, The scope of this scheme is purposely confined to the 
arrangements to be made for the representation of British Indian Commu¬ 
nities in Provincial legislatures consideration of representation in the Le¬ 
gislature at the Centre being deferred for the reason given in paragraph 
29 below. The decision to limit the scope of the schema doss not imply a 
failure to realise that the framing of the constitution will necessitate the 
decision of a number of other problems of great importance to minorities, 
but has been taken in the hope that, once a pronouncement has been made 
upon the basic question of the method and proportions of representation, 
the communities, themselves may find it possible to arrive at a modus 
vivendi on the other communal problems which have not as yet received 
the examination they require, 

(4> His Majesty's Government wish it to be most clearly understood 
that they themselves can he no parties to any negotiations which may be 
initiated with a view to the revision of their decision, and will not be pre¬ 
pared to give consideration to any representation aimed at seeming a 
modification of it, which is not supported by all the parties affected. But 
they arc most desirous to dose no door to an agreed settlement, should such 
happily be forthcoming, If t therefore, before the new Government of India 
Act is passed into law, they are satisfied that the communities who are 
concerned arc mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative scheme, 
either in respect of any one av more of the Governor's Provinces, or in 
respect of the whole of British India, they will be prepared to recommend 
to Parliament that the alternative should he substituted for the provisions 
now outlined, 

(5) Seats in the Legislative Councils in Governor’s Provinces or in the 
Lower House, if there is an Upper Chamber, will be allocated as shown in 
para 2$ below. 
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SEPARATE ELECTORATES 

{£} Election to the seats allotted to Muslim, European and Sikh con 
stitueneies will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates, cov¬ 
ering between them the whole area of the Province (apart f)rom any por¬ 
tions which may, in special cases, be excluded from the electoral area as 
‘backward/') 

Provision will he made in the constitution itself to empower revision 
of this electoral arrangement (ami other similar arrangements mentioned 
below) alter ten years, with the assent of the communities affected, far 
the ascertainment of which suitable means will be devised. 

(7) All qualified electors, who are not voters either in a Muslim, Sikh, 
Indian Christian (sea para i0>* Anglo-Indian (see para H> or European 
constituency* will be entitled to vote in a general constituency. 

(&) Seven seats will be reserved for Mahrattas in certain selected 
plural number general constituencies in Bombay. 


DEPRESSED CLASSES 

(9) Members of the “Depressed Classes” qualified to vote will vote in 
a general constituency. In view of the fact that, for u considerable period, 
these classes would be unlikely, by this means alone, to secure any ade¬ 
quate representation in a legislature* a number of special seats will be 
assigned to them as shown in para 24 below. These seats will be filled by 
election from special constituencies in which only members of the “De¬ 
pressed Classes” elect orally qualified will bo entitled to vote. Any person 
voting in such special constituency will* as stated above, be also entitled to 
vote in a general constituency. It is intended that these constituencies 
should be formed in selected areas where the "Depressed Classes” are most 
numerous, and that, except in Madras they should not cover the whole 
area of the Province* 

In Bengal, it seems possible that, in some general constituencies the 
majority of voters will belong to the Depressed Classes. Accordingly, pend 
ing further investigation, no number has been fixed for members to be 
returned from special Depressed Class constituencies in that Province. 
it is intended to secure that the Depressed Classes should obtain not less 
than ten .iaats in the Bengal Legislature 

The precise definition in each Province of those who (if elec totally 
qualified) will be entitled to vote in special Depressed Class constituencies 
has not yet been finally determined. It would be based as a rule on the 
general principles advocated in the Franchise Committee's Report. Modi¬ 
fication may, however, be found necessary in some Provinces in Northern 
India where the application of the general criteria of untouehability might 
result In a definition unsuitable in some respects to the special conditions 
of the Province. 

His Majesty's Government do not consider that these special Depressed 
Classes constituencies will be required for more than a limited time. They 
intend that the constitution shall provide that they .^hall come to an end 
after twenty years, if they have not previously been abolished under the 
general powers of electoral revision referred to in para 6. 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS 

HO) Election to the seats allotted to Indian Christians will be by 
voters voting in separate communal electorates. It seems almost certain 
that the formation of Indian Christian constituencies covering the whole 
area of a province will be impracticable and that, accordingly, special 
Indian Christian constituencies will have to be formed only in one or two 
selected areas in &. Province, Indian Christian voters in these areas will 
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not vote in a general constituency, Indian Christian voters outside these 
areas will vote in a general constituency, special arrangements may be 
needed in Bihar and Orissa, where a considerable proportion of the Indian 
Christian Community belongs to aboriginal tribes. 

AN GLO -INDIAN S 

(W Election to seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be by voters 
voting in separate communal electorates. It is at present intended, subject 
to investigation of any practical difficulties that may arise, that Anglo- 
Indian constituencies shall cover the whole area of each Province, postal 
ballot being employed; but no final decision has yet been reached. 

(12) The method of filling seats assigned for representatives from 
backward areas is still under investigation, and the number of seats so 
assigned should be regarded as provisional, pending final decision as to 
the constitutional arrangements to fee made in relation to such areas. 

WOMEN 

(13) His Majesty's Government attach great importance to securing 
that the new legislatures should contain at least a small number of women 
members. They feel that at the outset, this object could not be achieved 
without creating a certain number of seats specially allotted to women. 
They also feel it is essential that women members should not be drawn dis¬ 
proportionately from one community. They have been unable to find any 
system which would avoid this risk, and would be consistent with the rest 
of the scheme lor representation which they have found it necessary to 
adopt, except that of limiting the electorate for each special womans seat 
to voters from one coiiimunitv, subject to the exception explained in para 24 
below Special women’s seats have accordingly been specifically divided, 
as explained in para 24 below; between the various communities The pre¬ 
cise electoral machinery to be employed in these special constituencies is 
still under consideration. 

SPECIAL INTEREST 

1 14) Scats allotted to "Labour” will be filled from nou-eomrmmal con¬ 
stituencies. Electoral arrangements have still to bo determined, but it is 
Ukelv that, in most Provinces Labour constituencies will be partly Trade 
Union and partly special constituencies, as re coin mended by the Franchise 
Committee. 

4151 Special seats allotted to Commerce and Industry, Mining and 
Planting will be filled by election through Chamber of Commerce and 
various Associations. Details of the electoral arrangements for these seats 
must await further investigation. 

<16> Special seats allotted to Landholders will be filled by election by 
special Landholders' constituencies. 

(17> The method to be employed for election to University seats is 
still under consideration. 

(18) fils Majesty's Government have found it impossible, in deter- 
mining these Questions of representation In provincial legislatures, to 
avoid entering into considerable detail. There remains nevertheless the 
determination of the constituencies. They Intend that tins task Should be 
undertaken in India as early as possible. 

It is possible in some instances, delimitation of constituencies might 
be materially improved by a slight variation from the number of seats now 
given. His Majesty’s Government reserve the right to make such siigm 
variations for such purpose, provided they will not materially an cot the 
essential balance between the communities. No such variations will, how¬ 
ever, be made in the case of Bengal and the Punjab, 
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SECOND CHAMBERS 

The question of the composition of Second. Chambers in the 
Provinces has so far received comparatively little attention in the consti¬ 
tutional discussions and requires further consideration before a decision 
is reached which Provinces shall have a Second Chamber or a scheme is 
drawn up lor their composition. 

His Majesty's Government consider that tile composition ol the Upper 
House in a Province should be such as not to disturb, in any essential, the 
balance between the communities resulting from the composition of the 
Lower House. 

(2G) His Majesty's Government do not propose ar« present to enter 
into tiie question of size and composition of the Legislature at the centre 
since this involves, among other questions, that of representation of Indian 
States, which ytlU needs further discussion. They will, of course when 
considering the composition, pay full regard to the claims of all communi¬ 
ties for adequate representation therein. 

SEPARATION OB 1 SIND 

{21) His Majesty’s Government have already accepted the i com., 
menelation that Sind should be constituted a separate Province, if satis¬ 
factory means of financing it can be found. As the financial problems 
involved still have to be reviewed in connection with other problems oi 
federal finance, His Majesty's Government have thought it preferable to 
include, at this stage, figures for a legislature for the existing Province of 
Bombay, in addition to the schemes for separate legislatures f|or the Bombav 
Presidency proper and Sind. 

(£2) The figures given for Bihar and Orissa relate to the existing Pro¬ 
vince* The question of constituting a separate Province of Orissa is still 
under investigation* 

VM) The inclusion, in para 24 below, of figures relating to the legis¬ 
lature for the Central Provinces, including Bcrar, does not imply that any 
decision has yet been reached regarding the future constitutional position 
of Berar* 

{24) The following will be the allocation of seats In provincial legis¬ 
latures (Lower House only):— 


MADRAS 

General seats (including six women) VM 

Depressed Classes is 

Representative from Backward ureas _ __ 4 . 1 

Muslims (including one woman) 29 

Indian Christians (including one woman) .. 9 

Anglo-Indians 2 

Europeans 3 

Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planning .* , . . *S 

Landholders i 

University i 

Labour L _ 6 

Totai . 2io 
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BOMBAY 

(Including Sind) 

General (including five women) 

Depressed Classes 

Backward Areas 

Muslims (including 1 woman) 

Indian Christian® 

Anglo-Indians 
Europeans 
Commerce etc. 

Landholders 

University 

Labour 

Total 



BENGAL 

General seats (including 2 women) 

Depressed Classes 
Muslims (including 2 women) 

Indian Christians 

Anglo-Indians {including 1 woman) 

Europeans 
Commerce etc. 

Landholders 
University 
La bom 

Total 


UNITED PROVINCES 

General seats 'including 4 women) 

Depressed Classes 

Muslims (including 2 women) 

Indian Christians 
Anglo-Indians 
Europeans 
Commerce etc. 

Landholders 

University 

Labour 


m 

110 

2 

4 
11 
19 

5 
2 
3 


250 


132 

12 

m 

2 

1 

2 
3 
G 
1 
3 


Total .. 228 


PUNJAB 


General seats (including one woman) ........ 43 

Sikhs (including 1 woman) ... — 32 

Muslims (including two women) 86 

Indian Christians 2 

Anglo-Indians I 

Europeans 1 

Commerce etc ,. 1 

Landholders 5 

University ........ 1 

Labour 3 


175 


Total 














































General seats 
Sikhs 
Muslims 
Landholders 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA 

General seats (including 3 women) 

Depressed Classes 

Representatives from Backward Areas 
Muslims (including 1 woman) 

Indian Christians 
Anglo “Indians 
Europeans 
Commerce etc* 

Landholders 
University 
Labour 

Total 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 
{Ineludmg Rerar) 

General seat^ (including 3 women) 

Depressed Classes 

Representative from Backward Areas 
Muslims 
Anglo-Indians 
Europeans 
Commerce etc. 

Landholders 
University 
Labour 

Total 

ASSAM 

General seats (including one woman) . 

Depressed Classes 

Representatives from Backward Areas 
Muslims 

Indian Christians . 

Europeans 

Commerce etc, - 

Labour 

Total _ 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


Total 
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99 

7 

n 

42 

2 

1 

t 

4 

5 
1 

_4_ 

175 


77 

TJ 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 
3 
1 
% 

112 


44 

4 

0 

34 

1 

1 

II 

4 

Tol 


9 

3 

3S 

2 

50 


Seats are also allocated for Bombay without Sind and for Sind as 
follows:— 

BOMBAY WITHOUT SIND 


General seats (including five women) 
Depressed Classes 

Representative from Backward Areas 

Muslims (including one woman) 

Indian Christians 

Anglo-Indians 

Europeans 

Commerce etc* 

Landholders 

University 

Labour 


Total 


tOH 

10 

1 

30 

3 

2 

3 

7 

2 

1 

_jr 

175 


I 
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SIND 

General seats (including one woman) 
Muslims (including one woman) 
Europeans 
Commerce etc. 

Landholders 

Labour 


. 19 

. 34 

. 2 

. 2 

, . 2 

•.. 1 

Total . 60 


SPECIAL CONSTITUENCIES 

As -recards seats for Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planting, it 
Is steted that the composition of bodies 

.seats will be conducted, though in most cases either pied ominantly L j ro 
oesn or Dredominantly Indian, will not be statutorily Axed, It is accord- 
hX not pos^bfe in eeSh Province to state with certainty how many 
European* and Indians respectively will be returned. 

It Is, however, expected that, initially, the numbers will be approxi¬ 
mately as follows:— 

Madras: 4 Europeans and; 2 Indians, 

Bombay: (including Sind): 5 Europeans and 3 Indians, 

Bengal: 14 Europeans and 5 Indians. 

United Provinces: 2 Europeans and 1 Indian, 

Punjab: 1 Indian, „ T .. 

Bihar and Orissa: 2 Europeans and 2 Indians- _ 

Central Provinces (including Berar): 1 European and 1 Indian. 

Assam: 8 Europeans and-3 Indiana. _ 

Bombay ^without Sindj): 4 Europeans and 3 Indians. 

Sind: i European and 1 Indian- 

As" regards general seats allocated to Bombay, whether inclusive or ex¬ 
clusive of'Bind,Tit Is stated seven of them will be reserved for Mahrattas. 

As regards allocation of seats for De^essed Classes in Bengallthis _num- 
her which will not exceed ten, has not yet been Axed, The numoer ox 
general seats will be thirty, less the number of special Depresses CJtess seats. 

As regards Landholders 1 seats in the Punjab* it is stated, one of these 
will be a ^Zamtadai'S’ seat, Pour Landholders' seats will be filled from 
specfcT constituencies with Joint electorates. It is probable fiom di,itr|- 
bution of the electorate that the members returned will be one Hindu, 
one Sikh and two Muslims. 

As regards allocation of one woman's seat among general seats in 
Assam, it is stated this will be filled from a non- communal constituency at 
Shillong. 

PREMIER'S EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 
The text of the decision of His Majesty’s Government regarding certain 

both the countries. . 

On its publication, the Prime Minister has Issued the following stave- 

m XLt nntv as the Prime Minister, but as a Jjriend of India who has for 
the two years taken a special interest in the questions of minorities 
I tee thm I ought to add a word or two of explanation to the extremely 
important decision on communal representation that the Government an 
announcing today. 6 , _ .. 

We never wished to intervene in the communal controversies of India. 
W p made that abundantly clear during both the sessions of the 
when we .strove hard to get Indians to settle this matter between them 
se ives *We have realised from the very first that any decision that wo may 
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make is likely, to begin with at any rate, to be criticised by every comirm- 
nlty purely from the point of view of its own complete demands, but we 
believe that in the end considerations of Indian needs will prevail and all 
communities will see that their duty Is to cooperate in working the new 
constitution which is to give India a new place in the British Common¬ 
wealth of! "Nations, 

SETILEMBNT SUBJECT TO REVISION BY AGREEMENT 

Our duty was plain. As the failure of the communities to agree 
amongst themselves has placed an almost insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of any constitutional development, it was incumbent upon Govern¬ 
ment to take action In accordance, therefore, with the pledges that I gave 
on behalf oil the Government at the Round Table Conference in response 
to repeated appeals from, representative Indians and in accordance with 
the statement to British Parliament and approved by It, Government 
are today publishing a scheme of representation in Provincial Assemblies 
that they intend in due course to lay before Parliament-unless in the mean 
while the communities themselves agree upon a better plan. 

We should be only too glad iff, at anv stage before the proposed Bill 
becomes law, the communities can reach an agreement amongst them¬ 
selves, But guided by the past experience, Government arc convinced that 
no further negotiations will be of any advantage, and they car. be no 
party to them. They will, however, be ready and willing to substitute for 
their scheme any scheme whether in respect of any one or more of Gov¬ 
ernor’s Provinces or in respect of the whole of British India that is gene¬ 
rally agreed and accepted by all the parties affected. 


THE CASE FOB SEPARATE ELECTORATES 


In order to appreciate the Government’s dec felon, it is necessary to 
remember the actual conditions in which ft is being given. For many years 
past, separate electorates, namely, the grouping of particular categories of 
voters in territorial constituencies by themselves has been regarded .by 
minority communities as an essential protection for their rights. In each 
of the recent stages of constitution,*] development, separate electorates 
have consequentially found a place. However much Government may have 
preferred a uniform system of joint electorates, they found it impossible 
to abolish the safeguards to which minorities still attach vital importance. 
It would serve no purpose to examine the cause which in the past have 
led to this state of affairs. I am rather thinking of the future. I want 
to see the greater and the smaller communities working together in peace 
and amity so that there will be no further need for a special form o; pro¬ 
tection. In the meantime, however, Government have to face facts as 
they are, and must maintain this exceptional form of represent attorn 


THE POSITION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


There are two features of the decision to which I must allude. One 
has to do with the Depressed Classes and the other with the representation 
of women. Government would be quite unable to justify a scheme which 
omitted to provide what is really requisite for either. 

Otfr main object in the case of the Depressed Classes has been while 
securing to them the spokesmen of their own choice in the legislatures of 
the Province where they are found in large numbers, at the same time 
to avoid electoral arrangements which would perpetuate their segregation. 
Consequently, Depressed Class voters will vote in general Hindu consti¬ 
tuencies and an elected member in such a constituency will be InfHienqed 
by his responsibility to this section of the electorate, but for the nejft 20 
years there will also be a number of special seats filled from special De¬ 
pressed Class elcetorates in the areas where these voters chiefly prevail. 
The anomaly of giving certain members of the Depressed Glasses two votes 
is abundantly justified by the urgent need of securing that their claims 





should be effectively expressed and the prospect# of improving their actual 
Condition promoted. 


WOMEN'S RIGHTS 

As regards women voters, it'has been widely recognised in recent 
years that the women's movement in India holds one of the keys of pro 
gross. It is not too much to say that India cannot reach the position lo 
which it aspires in the world until its wojnen play their due part as Edu¬ 
cated and influential citizens. There are undoubtedly seBious objections 
to extending to the representation of women the communal method, but 
if seats are to be reserved for women as such and woman members are to 
be fairly distributed among the communities, there is, In the existing cir¬ 
cumstances no alternative. 

With this explanation, I commend the scheme to Indian Communities 
as; a fair and honest attempt to hold the balance between the conflicting 
claims in relation to the existing position in India. Let them take it 
though it may not.tor the moment satisfy the full claims of any of them 
as a workable plan tor dealing with the question of representation in the 
next period of India's constitutional development. Let them remember, 
when examining the scheme, that they themselves failed when pressed again 
and again to produce to us some plan which would give general satisfaction. 

COMMUNAL CO-OPERATION and condition of progress 

In the end, only Indians themselves can settle this question. The most 
that Government can hope for is that their decision will remove an obstacle 
from the path of constitutional advance and will thus enable Indians to 
concentrate their attention Upon solving the many issues that still remain 
to be decided in the field of constitutional advance. Let leaders of all 
Indian Commimi ties' show, at- this critical moment in India's constitutional 
development, their appreciation of fact that communal co-operation is a 
condition of pragmas and that is their special duty to put upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility of making the new constitution work. 
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A Comparative Study of Recommendations 
W e publish below the recommendations of the Minorities Pact of the Round Table Conference and the ifcSstL „ r 

sirr^ ch wm ili “ how His **** 

..*> fca^t tohd number “ f •*** f0rcp ' ch communtt >-‘ Uilvin£ taken ilito consideration (he seats that 
seats J«£,^ «*«* 1" comparison should further be nutted by the 

the ^fS^P^ mm,1 " it!eS thrOURh SUCi! ***** into ^ ts ' * —1>™ "»y be made of the Award and of 


Province. 


A.ssom 

Govt. 

Bengal 

Beliar & 

M.P. 

GuvL 

Orissa 

M.P. 

Govt. 

Bombay 

M*P. 

Govts 

Madras 

M.P. 

Govt* 

Punjab 

M.P, 

Govt. 

United- 

M.P. 

Prov inees 

Govt. 

C. P* 

M.P, 

Govt. 


Hinuos 


Strength of 
Chamber* 

Caste. 

Depressed 

Classes. 

Total. 

Muslims, 

100 

38 

13 

51 

33 

10B 

44 

4 

48 

34 

200 

as 

35 

73 

102 

250 

70 

10 

NO 

no 

im 

51 

14 

05 

25 

17 5 

90 

7 

106 

42 

2m 

m 

20 

lie 

09 

200 

87 

10 

07 

03 

200 

]02 

40 

142 

30 

215 

I j4 

18 

152 

20 

ICO 

111 

IO 

24 

51 

175 



43 

88 

100 

41 

20 

u 

20 

2S8 

132 

12 

144 

CO 

100 

58 

20 

78 

15 

112 

77 

10 

87 

14 


Christian*. 

Anglo- 

Europeans. 

Tribal, 

Sikhs, 


Indians. 




Tj 

1 

10 



I 


7 

9 


2 

3 

20 



2 

4 

ii 



3 

1 

s 

3 


2 

1 

2 
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2 

3 

10 



8 

2 

4 



14 

4 

3 

2 


9 

2 

n 

1 


1-5 

1*5 

2 



2 

1 

1 


20 

1 

2 

£ 

, t 

S 2 

g 

1 




1 

a 

-2 

2 


1 

i 
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THE INDCXBRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT, 1035 

The text of the agreement signed yesterday, in London by Sir Walter 
Runciman, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, In the United Kingdom 
and Sir B, N. Mitm, on behalf of the Government of India, provides inter 
alia that when the question of the grant of substantial protection to Indian 
Industry is referred for inquiry to the Tariff Board, the Government of 
India will afford full opportunity to any industry concerned in the United 
Kingdom to state its case and answer cases presented by other interested 
parties. 

The Government of India further undertake that, in the event of any 
radical changes in the conditions affecting the protected industries during 
the currency of the period of protection, they will, on the request of His 
Majesty's Government, or on their own motion, cairn? an enquiry to be 
made as to the appropriateness of the existing duties from the point of 
view of the principles laid down in Article III and that, in the course of 
such an enquiry, full consideration will be given to any representations 
which may be put forward by any interested industry in the United Kingdom, 

TEXT OP AGREEMENT 

NEW DELHI, Jap, 10, 1035, 

r rhe following is the Texr- of the Agreement signed yesterday in London 
by Sir Walter Kunclman, on behalf of His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom, and Sir B, N* Mitra, on behalf of the Government of 
India, as a supplement to the Ottawa. Trade Agreement 

FREAJ1BLE 

His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the Govern¬ 
ment of India hereby agree that, during the continuance of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement, the following undertakings on the part of His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom and of the Government of India shall 
be deemed to be supplementary to that Agreement namely:* 

Article 1: It is recognised by His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of India that, while protection to Indian 
industry against imports of whatever origin may be necessary in the 
interests of the economic well-being of Indian conditions within the in¬ 
dustries in India, in the United Kingdom and in the foreign countries may 
be such that Indian Industry requires a higher level of protection against 
foreign goods than against the imports of United Kingdom origin. 

Article 2, It is recognised by His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom that, under the exiting conditions, the import duties constitute 
an Indispensable element in the revenues of the Government of Indin, 
and that revenue considerations must be given due weight in fixing the 
levels of the import duties. 

PRINCIPLES OF PROTECTION 

Article 3: The Government of India undertake that protection bs 
afforded to such industries only as, after due enquiries by the Tariff Board, 
have, in the opinion of the Government of India established claims thereto, 
in accordance with the policy of discriminating protection laid down in the 
resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on February 16, 1023, pro¬ 
vided that this undertaking shall not apply to the safeguarding of the in* 
dustries under the Safeguarding Act of 1933, 





2. The Government of India further undertake that the measure of 
protection to be afforded shall only be so much as and no more than will 
equate the prices of the imported goods to fair selling price for similar 
goods produced in India and that, wherever possible, having regard to pro¬ 
visions of this Article, lower rates of duty will be imposed on goods of 
United Kingdom origin. 

3. Differential margins of duty established in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the preceding clauses of this Article as between 
the United Kingdom 1 goods on the one hand, and foreign goods on the 
other, shall not be altered to the detriment of the United Kingdom goods, 

4. Undertakings contained in this Article shall not prejudice the 
right of the Government of India in such cases in which they find it 
essential In the interests of revenue to impose an overriding revenue duty 
on the imported goods higher than the protective duty required. 

INTERMEDIATE ENQUIRY 

Article 4: When the question of the grant of substantive protection to 
the Indian Industry is referred for enquiry to the Tariff Board, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India will afford full opportunity to any industry concerned 
in the United Kingdom to state Us case and answer cases presented by 
other interested parties. The Government of India further undertake 
that in the event of any radical changes in the conditions affecting the 
protected Industries during the currency of the period of protection they 
will, on the request of His Majesty's Government or of their own motion, 
cause an enquiry to be made as to the appropriateness of the existing duties 
from the point of view of the principles laid down in Article 3, and that, 
in the course of such enquiry, full consideration will be given to any re¬ 
presentation which may be put forward by any interested industry in the 
United Kingdom. 

Article 5: His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom will give 
considersUoh to the steps that might be taken In co-operation with the 
respective commercial -interests to develop the import from India of raw 
or semi-manufactured materials used in the manufacture of the articles of 
such class on which importation into India are subject to the differential 
protective duties, in particular, they invite the Government of India to 
fake note of the steps that have already been taken in the United Kingdom 
in.pursuance of Article 8, of the Ottawa Agreement, with a view to widen¬ 
ing the area of the consumption of the Indian cotton, and they undertake 
to continue the use of all possible efforts in co-operation with the com¬ 
mercial interests to stimulate the consumption of Indian cotton in all 
possible ways, including technical research, commercial investigation, 
market liaison and industrial propaganda, 

Article 0: His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom under¬ 
take that, in accordance with the principles of the foregoing article, the 
privilege of duty-free entry of Indian pig iron into the United Kingdom 
will be continued so long as the duties applicable to the Article? on Iron and 
Steel imported into India are not less favourable to the United Kingdom 
than those provided for in the Iron and Steel Protection Act of 1934, with¬ 
out prejudice, however, to the provisions in Sub-section 3 C4> and 3 (5) of 
the Indian Tariff Act 1894 as amended by Section 2 of the Iron and Steel 
Duties Act of 1934. 

Article 7; Hte Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India undertake that, In all matters relating to this agree¬ 
ment, they shall, at all times, receive and consider any conclusions, agree¬ 
ments or reports which may foe framed as aresult of the conferences bet¬ 
ween the accredited representatives of the industries concerned in the 
United Kingdom and in India. 

MODY-LEES AGREEMENT 

As an annexure to the supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement, 
the Notes that were exchanged between Sir Walter Runcfman, President 
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Tho first Note flrom Sir Walter Euneiman says-_ 

^witawsafSIS Eli 

ssssssa^ 

luplying to Sii Walter Ituncfrnan’s Note, Sir B* N. Mitra sayv 
I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter t t \t 

to-day'* date, I am authorised to undertake on behalf nf hTrL * 

Is ™ jj»3& Re° b,r 'tiaaroffl' g"®? 

charge coming off a, a general m&aure is melltWre^l of the S£" 

S?l^fe proMrUoS "•»»;"»■ 

Acknowledging sir B. N. Mitra's letter, Sir Walter Runciman says:- 
today*. reCCipt 0f your letto Mf 2 of 
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GUJARAT FLOODS 

Before we close the history of 1927, we owe it to Gujarat to give a 
short account of the remarkable work done by Congressmen in connection 
with the Gujarat Hoods that year.. Towards the end of July 1927 the 
Province ol r Gujarat in the Western India was visited by a great natural 
catastrophe. Over fifty inches of vain tell m z sudden downpour over a 
large portion of Gujarat within four or five days. Whole villages wen; 
swept away,—cattle, cottages, belongings and all Thousands of people 
were rendered destitute, rich lands with standing crops were covered with 
layers of sapd several feet high, district towns were marooned r Railway and 
Telegraph communications cut off and the city of Ahmedabad itself was 
threatened. The outstanding feature of the catastrophe was the number 
of fallen houses ah over the Districts of Gujarat including the territory 
in the Indian State of Baroda. At the lowest estimate no less than 4,000 
villages were affected. The percentage of fallen houses varied between 
50 and 60 to even DO. 

The adversity made the people forget their social prejudices and tlieir 
narrow domestic* pettinesses, and they rose to the occasion in one grand 
effort at mutual help under the able leadership of Sirdar Vallabhbh&l Patel 
who was then the Lord Mayor of AhmecUibad and the President of the 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, An emergency relief organisation 
of nearly 2,000 workers sprang up as if in a night's time and before the 
Government official world would even realise the nature and extent of 
the disaster and take counsel at the high quarters as to their duty by way 
of relief activities, the Congress machine was working in full swing. 

Though Gandhi was away in Mysore State at the time recouping his 
health after a sudden breakdown during one of his whirlwind tours round 
the country, he offered to go to Gujarat but the proposal was stoutly op¬ 
posed by Sirdar Vallabhbhai who preferred his province to give an oscular 
demonstration of how the Mahatma's teaching had leavened the social 
strata and had fired men with the spirit of service. 

Through one vast expanse of water the Congress workers and volun¬ 
teers carried provisions to the marooned Villages as also to the Govern¬ 
ment officials who were in the same plight. In the service of the distressed 
they had no politics and no preferences The District Magistrate of Kami 
w:js cut off from the world for days and gratefully accepted the Congress 
help in the shape of provisions and other things sent by Sirdar Patel 
through special volunteers The Government machinery bad broken down 
completely fen a week or so and while their officers at the headquarters 
awaited reports from their subordinates in the Districts and regarded 
certain areas as unapproachable, the Congress organisation was busy 
distributing relief and giving succour to the distressed in the farthest 
villages affected. It was an unique demonstration of self help and mutual 
help by an intelligent and resourceful populace charged with the Spirit of 
Service. 

But the extent of the disaster was beyond the power of any popular 
non-official agency to cope with The immediate relief by way of distil- 
tuition of food anti other tilings being over, the problem of resowing the 
entire crops, of reclaiming the valuable lands and r$jhabllltawng the home- 
less families faced both the people and the Governme nt, Valuable clays 
were passim; and the season for resowing would be lost. The Government 
hesitated and wavered. They raised technical objections. It was again the 
intelligent public opinion all over the Province of Gujarat under the inesti¬ 
mable icudershib of Sirdar Patel that compelled the unwilling Government 
of Sir Leslie Wilson to declare their policy in time and to set apart a 
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sum of Rs. 154,00,000 (out of the Famine Insurance Fund sfct apart from 
the general revenue by the Government> for distributing relief to the 
cultivators ai;d to the distressed by way of easy loans with which to pur¬ 
chase implements, bullocks, house-building materials and so on. The Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee in close co-operation with the Bombay Central 
Relief Committee (another non-official body set up by the leading citizens 
of Bombay in aid of distressed (Gujarat) distributed relief during the 
following months throughout Gujarat and iso efficient was the Congress 
organisation that all other relief distributing agencies including Govern¬ 
ment themselves had to utilise it as their medium of operation. Govern¬ 
ment* however, made the best of it and bowing to the inevitable,, Sir C. V, 
Mehta, the then Finance Member of the Government of Bombay, made 
graceful gesture at the Relief Conference held at Anand as also at the 
Conference assembled at Nadiad by inviting Sirdar Patel and other Con¬ 
gress workers to the Conference and by accepting^the .Congress, Agency 
for their distribution of relief. Besides Government amounts, nearly 
Rs. 3,00,000 were in all collected by the joint efforts of Congress and the 
non-official bodies and distributed, .The Government, the Congress, the 
Baroda State and the various popular relief organisations sprung into 
existence for the time being were thus all blended into one vast organisa ¬ 
tion for making a huge effort of reconstruction under the Congress lead 
for nearly a year* It gave a splendid training to the Gujarat youth and 
gave a new sense of self-confidence and a new hope to the people of 
Gujarat, So happy indeed was the new experience of ah that the Finance 
Member while in' reducing the budget during the ensuing session of the 
Bombay Legislative Council ungrudgingly paid the following tribute, to 
the Congress and its great leader Mahatma Gandhi; 

"The immediate work of relief inquired courage, promptness and re^ 
source. Bands of enthusiastic volunteers carried help to the distressed 
and the stranded and in some cases prevented possible loss of life, arranged 
for the coneyance of food and clothing with a cheerfulness and prompti¬ 
tude which excite admiration". 

Business absorbed Gujarat, till a few years ago, and'ft could scarcely 
boast of -sacrificing social public work. It must be an intense satis¬ 
faction to Mahatma Gandhi that his labours for the creation of a band 
of selfless workers to be pioneers of missionary social activities, parUeuarly 
hi the rural areas, have met with an ample response and that the volunteers 
mostly drawn from the Vidyapith should have acquitted themselves so cre¬ 
ditably in the absence of their beloved leader in the face of an unforseen 
calamity. How the mantle was at once taken up by Mr, Yallabhbhai Patel 
and with what energy he carried out his plan of work is now well-known*. 
These workers belong to the old school of no-changers and it is gratifying 
that the;/ felt that this was no time to oppose or keep aloof from Gov¬ 
ernment,' 

"It is my sincere hope that the atmosphere for missionary service 
created by Mahatma Gandhi will be permanent". 

The flood disaster was thus rightly regarded by many as a blessing 
in disguise. 
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THE BIHAR EARTHQUAKE 

On the 15th of January WZ$ large tracts of the Province of Bihar were 
devastated by a severe earthquake which has been regarded by reports as 
the greatest recorded In history both in the area affected and the damage 
caused. The area of greatest destruction covered not less than 50,000 m- 
miles comprising large portions of the Districts of Champarant, Muzaffer- 
p:ir, Darbbanga, Sarai, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Furness The population 
affected was no less than one erore and fifty lakhs. The number of deaths 
was estimated at about 20,000, the number of houses damaged and ties 
troyed over 19 lakhs, number of wells and tanks damaged and destroyed 
nearly a lakh. More than 8 lakhs of acres of fertile land were covered 
with sand thrown out of fissures caused in the earth and vast tracts be¬ 
came covered with water similarly thrown out. Railways and roads were 
destroyed extensively and for months traffic became difficult in many parts. 

Apart from Government measure, relief on an extensive scale was 
organised by a non-official Committee, known as the Bihar Central Relief 
Committee on which Congressmen very largely preponderated. The brunt 
of the most arduous work of relief fell on Congressmen who had been In 
prison in connection with the civil disobedience movement. The President 
of the Committee Babu Rajendra Prasad, made an announcement offering 
co-operation tb Government in the matter of relief work which was hand¬ 
somely acknowledged by the Government, The response to the Committee’s 
appeal for funds was most spontaneous ar»d generous. The donations in 
cash amounted to nearly 29 lakhs of rupees besides large quantities of- 
goods like blankets, wearing apparels, cloth, rice, flour, utensils; medicines, 
tea, invalid food, building materials like bamboos, timber, corrugated iron 
sheets, tarpaulins, hessians, tents and other equipments valued at about 
three lakh:;. 

The distributions of relief was a most difficult affair in the absence of 
any pre-existing organisation. The Committee appointed agents in each 
District and centres were opened which ultimately came to more than 250 
in number. Help came from all parts of the country not only in the form 
of money land goods but also in the form of volunteers headed by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Seth Jamnalai Bajaj and Pandit Jowaharlal Nehru, *he last 
named being soqn disabled from serving by imprisonment on a charge of 
sedition. The number of volunteers in the period of intense.* . activity 
was over 2,000 and it included Doctors, Engineers, expert accountants and 
auditors and public workers of note. 

The forms that provision of immediate relief took were the removal of 
debris, disposal of dead bodies, supply of food, clothing, temporary shelter, 
water and medical help. One form of Immediate relief was the supply or 
sugar cane crushers to enable agriculturists to save the vast sugar cane 
crop which would have been destroyed owing to more of. the sugar factories 
haying been put out of action by the earthquake. In this work of imme¬ 
diate relief the Committee distributed over seven thousand maunds of 
grain, Rs. 20,000 cash for food, 28,000 blankets, immense quantity of cloth¬ 
ing, desilted more than two thousand wells, sank. 339 tubes and erected or 
helped in erecting over 72,000 shelters of huts. The total expenditure under 
these heads came to over a lakh and ninety thousands besides the value of 
the goods distributed. 

The work of recons true to In was taken towards the end ofi March and 
the first item was the question of supply of water. The Committee succeed¬ 
ed in sinking nearly 7,000 wells and re-excavating nearly 700 tanks. It 
had decided at an early stage not to encourage begging and had insisted 
on some sort of work being done for giving food and large numbers were 
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employed in repairing village roads and re-excavating water channels and 
repairing embankments which had been damaged 1 by the earthquake and 
the Committee spent nearly a lakh of rupees in the form, of unemploy¬ 
ment relief. The number of persons who received doles in tjiis form in 
Cham par an alone, which was the worst a fleeted in this respect* came 
to over a lakh, * 

In July and August the lands which had suffered severely tom the 
earthquake and also large areas which had comparatively escaped rutich 
damage from the earthquake were subjected to heavy floods and the damage 
done was more or less of the same character as bv the earthquake except 
that in soma cases it was worse. The work of rescue and relief kept the 
organisation engaged till after October and a special form of relief which 
became even more urgent was the relief to cattle, all crops and fodder 
having been destroyed in vast tracts. The Committee had provided for 
nen ly ISO boats for rescue work, 100 of which were placed at the disposal 
of the Government 

It was during and after the winter 1934-35 that the Committee took 
up the work of distributing relief on an extensive scale for building houses 
and distributed nearly eight lakhs for this purpose besides a sum ojt 
nearly- three lakhs spent on huts and semi permanent structures which 
included small grants to poorer people to set up small huts and structures 
rile amount spent on water supply came to more than five lakhs, 35 
thousands, on Hood relief over %% lakhs, cattle relief over 75 thousands in¬ 
cluding nearly Rs. 49,000 earmarked by donors for the purpose, nearly 
A00O for medical relief, 36,000 on seeds. Another form of relief was the 
opening of cheap grain shops and cheap building 1 - materials shops which 
sold icori Stains and building materials Ln sufferers at reduced or cost 
prices and succeeded in keeping down the level of prices which showed a 
groat tendency to rise. 

An Interesting item of work which was in hand was the rebuilding of a 
number oi villages on new sites in the District of Muzaflerpur The work 
was done from the funds contributed by the Viceroy's Relief Fund and 
the Bihar Central Relief Committee Funds and was' executed under the 
supervision of Dr. Pierre Ceresole, the head of the International Volun¬ 
tary Service tor peace assisted by local workers. 

One problem which at one time threatened to be most difficult and 
disastrous of all was fortunately solved to a considerable extent by nature. 
The immense quantity of sand thrown out did not prove to be as des¬ 
tructive of crops as was feared and the greater portion of the area cover¬ 
ed under tt did bear crops- The work of the Committee is now draw¬ 
ing to a close, and it$ funds are nearly exhausted except what is allotted for 
particular purposes, Its accounts and reports have been published everv 
quarter. 
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